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The  "Hold-up"  at  Fenelon. 

By  Walter  George  P.vtterson. 

A  remarkable  railway  story.  How  the  would-be  train-robbers  seized  the  station  and  dismantled  the 
telegraph  office;  how  they  laid  their  plans  for  "holding-up"  the  "Overland  Limited";  and  how  the 
pluck  and  enterprise  of  a  young  girl,  coupled  with  the  keen  eyes  of  a  brave  boy  and  the  sagacity  of 

a  dog,  averted  what  might  have  been  a  great  disaster. 


XAC'ITA'  iwo  years  ago  to-day  as  I 
wrilc  tliis  (Ortober  27th,  1902)  I 
was  an  unwilling  aclor  in  one  of 
those  almost  e.Kclusively  American 
incidents,  the  *'  holding  •  up  "  of  a 
railroad  train  — the  modern  successor  of  the  old 
stage  -  coach  robber)'.  Although  the  news 
agencies  distributed  the 
usual  account  of  the 
affair  at  the  time — accounts 
to  which  the  n e w s - 
j)a[)ers  devote  less  space 
each  year  owing  to  the 
increasing  and  deplorable 
frequency  of  these  des- 
perate enterprises  — no 
detailed  and  ungarbled 
story  of  the  "  hold-up  "  at 
I-'enelon  has  ever  yet  been 
presented  to  the  public. 

As  everyone  knows  who 
has  ever  crossed  the  great 
American  continent  by  the 
orij^inal  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  route,  the  larger 
part  of  the  last  half  of  the 
trip  is  made  through  the 
most  desolate  and  forsaken 
six  hundred  miles  of  terri- 
tory known  to  this  greatly 
diversified  countr)'. 

Beginning  with  the  cane 
and   brake  sloughs  which 
stretch  out  for  miles  from 
the  north-western  shores  of 
that  greatest  of  inland  seas, 
the  Creat  Salt  I -ike,  the  Central  Pacific  Rail 
road  winds  its  monotonously  unbroken  course 
for  the  half  of  a  thousand  miles  through  the 
death-breeding  alkali  plains  of  Nevada,  known  a 

V.il.  xi.-  l. 


MISS  MIN\I8  VAN  ANULK,  \VHl»K  MXCKV  ACT  W\RN«D 
THK  OFFICIALS  <1N  TMK  TRAI.S  THAT  TIIR  TWil  WOULD- 
liK  KODKKRS  MAU  fl.ANKKn  A  "  MOI.I»-L"l' "  AT  rBKEL'lN. 

ft  I'm  a  Photii.  hf  Eltlt. 


few  years  back  in  geographits  all  over  the  world 
as  the  (ireat  American  Desert. 

Fancy  what  life  must  be  at  a  railroad  station 
on  such  a  line  as  this  to  a  young  girl  not  yet 
out  of  her  teens,  and  you  may  be  able  to  con- 
jure up  a  lurtial  realization  of  the  existence  of 
Miss  Minnie  Van  Andle,  who  was  sent  to  the 
station  at  P'enelon,  some 
si.x  months  before  the 
occurrences  of  which  I  am 
writing,  as  the  day  telegraph 
operator. 

Miss  Van  Andle's  father, 
Cornelius  Van  Andle,  was 
at  this  lime  the  oldest 
engine-driver  on  the  CP. 
system,  having  run  the  first 
engine  across  the  line  after 
the  driving  of  the  golden 
spike  which  announced  the 
completion  of  the  first 
great  trans  continental  rail- 
road. Being  frequently 
with  her  father  as  a  little 
girl  both  at  the  depot  at 
Ogden,  Utah,  where  they 
then  resided,  and  also 
making  brief  journeys  with 
him  upon  his  engine,  she 
had  from  curiosity  chiefly 
-  picked  up  a  knowledge 
of  telegraphy.  Being  am- 
bitious, she  had  then 
applied  for  a  position  on 
the  line. 

The  latest  employ*?  on 
this  system,  as  elsewhere,  was  started  off  with 
what  surely  was  the  least  desirable  berth,  not  on 
the  CP. R.  alone,  but  probably  on  any  other 
railway  in  the  world.    Night  operator  there  was 
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rasping,  hoarse,  menacing  voice.  "  Drop  that 
telegraph  key  !  " 

As  she  jumiHrd  back  in  a  frightened  manner 
at  this  unex|>ected  command,  her  eyes  fell  upon 
two  great  revolvers  levelled  directly  at  her  face. 

"Don't  bother  your  pretty  self  to  announce 
our  arrival  down  the  line,  miss.  It  will  all 
come  out  in  the  society  pa[)ers  in  due  lime, 
after  we've  finished  our  little  seance  with  the 
Limited  to-night,"  said  one  of  the  men.  And  a 
diabolical  grin  overspread  [the  two  repellent 
physiognomies,  as  they  saw  the  girl  shrink  back, 
pale  and  affrighted. 

Like  a  flash  she  knew  now  with  what  she  had 
to  deal.  The  men  were  not  merely  ride-stealers. 
They  were  train-robbers  !  They  had  found  out 
somehow  that  the  two  cars  were  to  be  shunted 
at  I-'enelon  and  had  got  left  there  pur{)osely  — 
an  ideal  location  for  their  des|>erate  work,  two 
successful  "  hold- 
ups "  having  already 
come  off  near  F'ene- 
lon  within  the  past 
few  years. 

"You  keep  her 
covered.  Bill,  while 
I  go  inside  and  pay 
my  respects,"'  said 
the  first  speaker,  the 
more  \illainous-look- 
ingof  the  pair,  if  there 
were  anv  choice. 

"Bill"  held  his 
gun  in  position, 
covering  the  cower- 
ing form  of  the  girl, 
while  the  other  des- 
perado came  through 
the  side  door  into  the 
office.  He  ijuickly 
seized  the. young 
woman  in  his  power- 
ful grasp  and,  having 
forced  her  to  a  seat 
in  the  office  chair, 
proceeded  to  tie  her 

securely,  with  such  material  as  he  could  readily 
find. 

"  I  won't  gag  you,  missy,  unless  you  are 
foolish  enough  to  scream,  for  Bill  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  us  things ;  and  then  we  shall  have  a 
little  story  to  tell  you  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do  to  Number  Seven  to  night. 

"You're  all  alone  here,  I  take  it,  missy?" 
continued  he.  "  Where's  the  old  man  that  runs 
the  ■' 

But  the  "  old  man  "  in  question  made  an 
answer  to  the  unfinished  query  superfluous. 
Poor  old  Mike,  who  had  l>een  taking  a  nap 


I  HE  STAHON 


ANI>  l»l 

Frvm 


in  the  shanty,  hearing  voices,  came  hurrying 
around  the  north  end  of  the  platform,  breaking 
into  a  run  and  feeling  for  his  revolver  as  the 
scene  being  enacted  broke  more  clearly  ujKsn 
his  view. 

With  a 'muttered  curse  the  robber  outside 
the  window  pointed  his  pistol,  which  he  had 
gradually  withdrawn  from  Miss  Van  Andle's 
direction  and  allowed  to  rest  at  his  side, 
straight  at  the  breast  of  the  advancing  station- 
keeper.  Then  he  pressed  the  trigger,  and  with 
a  loud  cry  the  poor  old  Irishman  fell  forward 
dead,  shot  through  the  heart. 

His  wife,  hearing  the  report  and  the  scream 
of  agony,  came  running  anxiously  towards  the 
spot,  only  to  fall  fainting  at  the  sight  of  her 
husband's  body. 

Without  waiting  to  assure  themselves  whether 
the  old  lady  was  dead  or  alive,  the  two  villains 

tied  her  hands  to- 
gether and  bundled 
her  into  the  waiting- 
room,  where  they  laid 
her  on  the  floor  ; 
they  then  conveyed 
the  body  of  the  man 
whom  they  had  so 
ruthlessly  shot  down 
into  the  empty  box- 
car. After  this  both 
returned  to  the  white- 
faced  and  violently 
agitated  girl  in  the 
telegraph  office. 

"  Now,  I  reckon 
you  see  that  we  mean 
business,  sis,"  re- 
sumed the  man  who 
had  been  doing  most 
of  the  talking;  "and 
we  w.mt  you  to  make 
no  breaks  of  any 
kind,  but  to  pay 
attention  to  us." 

The  frightened  girl 
heard  the  voice,  harsh 
and  discordant  though  it  sounded,  as  if  it  came 
to  her  from  a  great  distance.  Her  eyes  were 
partly  closed  from  sheer  terror  at  what  had  t.-ikcn 
place  ;  but  she  realized  in  a  dim  sort  of  way 
that  she  needed  all  her  wits  about  her,  and  with 
a  brave  effort  she  partially  recovered  her  waning 
senses  and  tried  to  fix  her  mind  upon  her 
perilous  position.  She  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
devise  some  means  of  averting  the  dangers 
which  she  knew  threatened  not  only  herself, 
but  a  train -load  of  unsusjiecting  |jassengers. 
She  had  no  need  of  further  assurance  from 
her  captors  as  to  their  scoundrelly  intentions ; 
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but  ihe  assurance  was  none  the  less  speedily 
forthcoming. 

"  Me  and  Bill,"  continued  the  ruffian.  "  want 
the  money  that's  on  that  train  to  night,  and 
we're  going  to  have  it.  We've  worked  the  same 
lay  before,  and  it  hasn't  interfered  with  our 
being  in  pretty  good  health  right  up  to  dale. 
Number  Seven  ought  to  be  due  here  about  8.15, 
and  she's  generally  right  on  time.  We  want  the 
keys  of  the  hand  car  first.  Just  tell  us,  now, 
where  the  old  man  keeps  those  articles,  will 
you,  or  where  he  </t</  keep  'em  ?  " 

With  a  shudder  of  horror  at  this  reminder  of 
thu  fate  which  had  befallen  the  harmless  old 
man,  Miss  \'an  Andle  indicated,  in  a  faint 
lone,  the  drawer  in  the  agent's  desk  where  the 
keys  were  kept.  These  secured,  the  man 
continued  : — 

"  We're  going  to  hustle  up  the  line  a  bit  as 
soon  as  it's  well  dark  say,  about  two  miles. 
We're  going  to  plant  two  red  lamps  all  by  them- 
selves <jn  the  track  where  we  stop.  'J  hen  we're 
going  to  lie  low  along  the  tratk  and  wait  for 
Number  Seven.  We  shall  dump  the  hand-car 
oflf  into  the  ditch,  where  it  won  t  give  any  tips. 
\\'hen  the  cars  slow  down  we  intend  to  sneak 
aboard  the  '  blind  baggage.'  Now,  right  here 
is  where  jon  get  into  the  game,  little  missy. 


•And  you  want 
to  be  mighty 
careful  that  you 
don't  miss  your 
cue." 

Miss  \'  a  n 
Andle  remem- 
bered afterwards 
that  the  man 
had  evidently 
found  it  difficult 
to  spc-ak  like  a 
man  of  no  edu- 
cation —  forget- 
ting, apparently, 
at  times,  the  jwrt 
he  was  assum- 
ing. It  trans- 
pi  r  e  d  ,  as  a 
matter  of  fact, 
at  a  later  time, 
that  while  his 
companion  was 
in  reality  the  un- 
couth and  low- 
born "hobo" 
he  seemed  to 
be,  the  speaker 
himself  was  the 
"  black  sheep  " 
of  a  very  re- 
spectable New  York  State  family. 

"  Our  object  in  going  up  the  line  to  board  our 
train  is  simply  because  we  don't  care  to  take  a 
fifty-mile  ride  on  the  front  of  the  baggage  car 
from  the  next  station,  and  we  don't  reckon  the 
conductor  would  receive  us  in  the  proper  spirit 
if  we  flagged  him  here  at  the  depot.  Then,  too, 
our  get-away  plans  won't  let  us  do  any  other 
way  than  how  we've  got  the  thing  laid  out." 

Meanwhile,  the  poor  old  woman  in  the 
adjoining  room  had  recovered  consciousness 
and,  moaning  piteously.  was  rolling  from  side 
to  side  on  the  floor. 

The  two  men,  after  a  brief  conference,  picked 
her  up  roughly  and  carried  her  out  to  the  little 
cabin  which  had  been  her  own  and  her  dead 
helpmate's  home  ever  since  the  ro;id  was  built. 
Here  they  threw  her  upon  a  bed,  where  she  was 
firmly  Ixjund. 

Thrusting  a  gag  formed  from  a  towel  into  the 
poor  woman's  mouth,  the  men  returned  to  their 
other  victim. 

"  When  Numl)er  Seven  stops  and  don't  find 
no  one  around  to  ex|)lain  the  red  lamps,  they're 
going  to  crawl  into  the  station  with  a  danger- 
signal  aliead  of  them  or  they're  going  to  send  a 
brakenian  in  here  to  find  out  wh.it  the  trouble 
is.    l-ithcr  way,  it's  all  the  same  to  u.s.    It  rests 
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with  you  then  to  show  how  much  you  think  of 
us.  'I'hey'rc  going  to  find  you  trussed  here  in 
the  chair ;  and  you're  going  to  give  'em  a  hurry- 
up  story  as  to  how  the  old  man  went  off  his 
head  all  of  a  sudden,  beat  his  wife  with  a  club, 
tied  you  down  to  a  ciiair,  and  rushed  off  up  the 
line  swinging  a  i«ir  of  red  lights  and  screaming 
for  '  Ould  Ireland.'  We'll  put  the  old  lady  to 
sleep  before  we  light  out,  so  she  can't  talk. 
Don't  make  no 
mistake,  as  me 
and  Bill  will  be 
laying  for  you 
even  if  one  of 
us  has  to  follow 
the  brakeman 
in  \\'e're  think- 
ing the  train'II 
flag  in  without 
waiting  for  any- 
thing. They'll 
have  you  unfas- 
tened and  want 
you  to  come 
along  with  them 
on  Number 
Seven  ;  but  you 
ain't  to  go.  You 
might  forget  the 
feeling  you've 
got  for  us,  and 
blow  our  game 
as  soon  as  you 
get  out  nf  the 
range  of  our 
admiring  eyes 
and  these  pop- 
guns. \'ou're  to 
say  you  aren't 
afraid  any  more, 
and  that  you 
can't  desert 
your  post  and 

the  old  girl.  Then  the  train  will  go  off  and 
well,  that  lets  you  out  of  it.  Hut  Just  for  fear  of 
accidents — there's  no  knowing  what  a  female 
girl  may  think  up  —  we'll  take  this  blooming 
telegrapii  thumper  along  anil  heave  it  in  the 
ditch.  Now  you  have  got  to  swear  you'll  do  as 
you've  been  told.  That's  right,  my  pretty,  and 
now  off  we  go  ;  it's  getting  toward  the  hour. 
Be  careful  you  don't  niake  any  mistakes." 

And  the  worthy  couple  sidled  out  into  the 
fast  det  |KMiing  shadows.  There  is  no  iwiliyhi 
on  these  plateaus,  and  this  night  there  was  no 
moon.  Despite  the  awful  experiences  of  the 
IKist  few  hours  the  young  woman  felt  singularly 
com^HJsed  when  she  realized  how  nei  essary  it  was 
that  something  should  be  done,  and  that  (|uickly. 


They  had  rendered  the  telegraph  useless. 
But,  then,  of  what  use  would  it  be  now  anyhow  ? 
Number  Seven  had  long  since  [wssed  the  next 

telegraph  station,  fifty  nnles  distant,  and  

Ah  I  a  bright  idea  flashed  across  her  mind. 

All  the  big  overland  trains  in  these  modern 
days  are  provided  not  only  with  the  usual 
up-to-date  luxuries,  but  each  of  them  also 
carries  its  own  teli^raph  operator,  together  with 


VOV  »B  GOIN<;  TO  lilVB    KM  A  Hl'KHV-irf  nTOKV. 

a  clever  device  for  telegraphing  from  a  moving 
train. 

If  by  any  bit  of  good  fortune  the  operator  on 
Number  .Seven  should  happen  to  be  "cut  in" 
on  the  train  wire  at  this  c  ritical  juncture  and 
she  knew  that  he  generally  was -and  if  she 
could  but  free  herself  from  her  bonds,  she 
would  find  some  way  to  get  wonl  to  him  with- 
out an  instrunu-iit. 

The  ro[K.s  hurt  her  cruelly,  but  desperation 
rendered  her  insensible  to  meie  physical  pain  : 
and  by  dint  of  grim  persistence  she  at  last 
succeeded  in  freeing  one  arm.  The  rest  was 
com|»aratively  easy,  and  she  was  soon  free  but 
painfuUv  sore  and  stiff. 

Her  first  act  was  to  hasten  to  the  relief  of  the 
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o!d  lady,  wIioiti  slu-  found  liR-atluiv^  lie.ivily  in 
a  proround  slunibci  or  hiujx^r,  iiaving  evidently 
been  compelled  to  swallow  an  opiate  or  other 
sleep-producing  draught  bv  the  two  men.  N'ever 
ihclcss,  she  secnifd  lo  be  in  ao  immediate  danj^ci. 
Satisfied  as  to  this,  and  having  cut  the  ropes 
about  the  woman's  wrists,  the  girl  started  back 
toward  the  office  ai  a  run.  In  her  excitement 
she  thought  that  she  lieard  x-oices  up  the  line. 
The  robbers  minht  be  returning  !  W  itii  hut  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  turned  aljout  and 
rushed  down  the  track  in  an  opposite  direction. 
She  had  rapidly  evoh*  <I  a  [ilnn  of  nrtion,  which 
she  gaspingly  prayt:U  iiu^iu  uut  be  too  late. 

Tn  tlic  mcnnwliilr  t!ie  Ovi^riand  Limited, 
loaded  will)  Laliluruu  tourists  and  many  other 
Western-bound  passengers,  was  skimnnng  aloi^ 
merrily,  .ill  uiicinist  i<>u>  rif  :nil>ending  evil. 

In  the  iron  beamed  express  car  was  a  vast 
(|uantity  of  treasure.  There  were  two  big 
through  '"  .>nres  bearing  the  of  tlie  -great 

Wells  l  argo  Corporation,  loaded  with  gaid  and 
currency  and  other  valuable;  articles,  besides  the 
"local  safe,  .vhich  on  this  trip  contained  in 
one  consigtnueiii  sixty  thous;ind  dollars  in 
currency  destined  for  the  pay  boss  of  the  big 
Con.,  CaK,  and  Va.  Mining  Company  at  Virginia 
City. 

Me^nger  E.  Chenoweth,  who  had  charge  of 
the  nm  on  this  evrtufiil  iiiy;ht,  glanced  conipla- 
se-nlly  now  and  ilwn  ai  the  loaded  Winchester, 
<  lung  to  brackets  wiihin  easy  reach,  and  patted 
the  brace  of  Imdud  revrih  rrs  in  his  hip  |HM~kets. 

"  Lots  of  stuff  on  ouj  l).,iHi^  la  iii.t^hl,  Johnny," 
he  remarked  to  his  assistant.  '*  It  would  be  a 
great  ni«jht  fur  the  '  lu>ld-up '  laddies  to  get  in 
their  work,  diis  would.  ' 

"Oh,  bother  tlu  in,  '  irjil:.  d  ilie  assistant, 
confidently.  "Tli.  \"v.  u<>i  ihe  last  pair  that 
tried  that  game  down  in  ilie  San  Qucntin  (iaol. 
I  reckon  the}'  won't  be  trj'ing  that  on  again  in  a 
hurry." 

*'Oii,  lio  ,  !u»i  iliat  pair  won't  ;  but  there  are 
others,  you  know." 

*'  Well,  we  re  fixed  for  "em  if  they  conic,"' 
replied  the  other.  And  so  they  dismissed  the 
subject  from  their  minds,  and  went  on  about 
their  work. 

In  the  parlour  car  a  group  of  .stylishly  drc-sed 
passengers,  many  from  abroad,  were  crowding' 
about  the  telegra[)h  operatfjr  a  young  fellow 
named  Eoater — craning  their  neck-s  ov«  r  one 
another's  shoulders,  watching  and  listening  to 
the  young  man"^  exhibition  and  explanntiorj  of 
this  new  application  of  telegraphy  telt  gra|>hiitg 
from  a  moving  train. 

Foster  had  made  a  <  onneciion  with  the  wire 
used  by  the  dis()alchcr"s  ottice  for  the  giving  of 


tram  orders,  and  wa^  in  the  midst  of  a  loiit^  and 
semi-scientific  elucidation  of  the  principle  ot 
this  forerunner  of  Marconi,  when  he  paused 
.nbrnptly  at  an  unusual  and  somewhat  jiimbled- 
up  tiekingofl  of  signals  on  tlie  part  of  the 
"  sounder." 

"  Reckon  some  greenhorn  is  at  the  key  ^ome 
where  on  the  line  ;  or  else  it  s  a  case  uf  wire 
trouble,"  he  remarked. 

But  whatever  it  was,  or  whoever  it  was^  it  was 
certainly  persistent. 

"  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  out  of  it,"  remarked 
I'o'^ter,  in  a  puzzled  iashion.  "I — but  wlmt's 
this  ? — 

"  *  B-e'V^a^r-e  r-o-b-b-e-r-s  F-e  n-e-l-o-n  " 

BrAHtrc  nybben  Femhn ! "  he  gasped. 
"  It  s  a  '  hold-up.'  Someone's  warning  us  I  Wait ; 
here  it  goes  again  : — 

"*I)-o-n-t  m-i-n-d  r  e  d  1  a  m-p-s.  D-O-n-t 
s-t-o-p  ^    There,  1  v  e  lost  her  I 

"That's  a  girl  there  at  Fenelon,"  he  jerked  out, 
ex<  itcdiy  :  "and  by  the  style  of  her  'sending' 
ilic  robbers  have  just  about  scared  her  out  of 
her  office  aiu!  she  has  broken  the  wire  some- 
where outside,  and  is  getting  this  warnin.;  to  us 
by  tapping  the  two  broken  ends  together,  thus 
opening  and  closing  the  circuit '  That's  all  a 
telegraph  'key'  does. 

"(ireat  Scot  1  he  cried,  to  the  white-faced 
passengers,  who  thus  far  formed  his  audience, 
"  1  have  it  now  !  There's  only  one  place  on 
earth  outside  of  the  ofilice  itself  where  she  could 
possibly  make  a  thing  of  that  kiiul  u.>rk,  and 
that's  at  the  top  of  a  pole  !  That  girl  has  out- 
witted the  .scamps  by  sliding  away  from  them 
and  (  limbing  a  twent)  foot  telegraph  pole  in  the 
dark  to  %\\v  \\<  w  arning  I '' 

This  was  u  guess  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Foster 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  perfectly  correct. 
It  was  an  heroic  thing  for  a  voun,'  girl  to  do, 
although  .Miss  \'an  .\ndle  had  .selected  a  lei^iing 
pole  which  had  a  sort  of  stairway  of  ten-incli 
S[)ikes  running  up  either  side  of  it,  thtreby 
rentlering  the  feat  comparatively  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. 

(.)n  board  the  train  many  plans  were  disri!<;sed, 
and  suggestions  mure  or  le>s  wild  and  iai pos- 
sible made  and  rejected,  as  we  rapi<ll\  lu  ared 
the  locality  of  the  pro|Kjscd  "hf'ld  u|).  "  (  "limo- 
weth,  the  express  messenger,  and  my:>elf  niaile  a 
rapi<l  inventory  of  the  number  of  weapons 
carried  by  | passengers  and  found  thai,  tnt;rMher 
with  the  guiis  alw.iys  carried  of  late  by  the  li.iiii 
crew,  Wf  could,  if  need  be,  keep  off  a  Small  regi- 
ment t>r  "hold  up"  rufVians  Of  roiirse,  we  had 
no  idea  how  nwny  th«  r»:  were  of  the  robbers. 

It  wns  finally  settle«l  upon  as  the  wisest  plan 
to  "put  on  the  air  '  (brakes)  as  .soon  ns  we 
rcu  lied  the  danger  signals,  and  be  prepared  lo 
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put  up  the  l)est  fight  of  our  lives  when  we  saw 
what  we  had  got  to  face. 

It  so  hapjK-ned  that  I  was  taking  my  young 
son  Waller  with  me  on  this  trip,  intending  to 
let  him  make  a  month's  stay  with  lus  grand- 
jwrents,  who  had  a  small  fruit  farm  over  in  the 
Sacramento  \'allcy.  With  Walter  was  a  mon- 
strous great  giant  of  a  dog, 
part  Newfoundland  and 
part  St.  Bernard,  who 
answered  to  the  name  of 
Prince.  The  two  were 
inseparables.  The  pholo- 
jjraph  of  him  shown  in  this 
article  does  him  but  scanl 
justice.  He  was,  in  reality, 
nearly  as  big  as  a  young 
gnz/ly,  and  not  altogether 
lacking  in  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a  grizzly  when 
lie  was  angry. 

I  was  naturally  kept 
pretty  busy  as  we  were 
getting  closer  and  closer 
to  Fenelon  in  calming  the 
more  timid  of  the  lady 
passengers.  I'll  admit, 
too,  I  was  a  bit  e.xcited 
myself  Thus  ii  came 
about  that,  as  our  engine 
gave  a  single  piercing  blast 
of  the  whistle  which 
meant  that  we  had  sighted 
the  red  lamps  ahead  of  us 
and  were  about  to  put  on 
tile  brakes  I  (ailed  to 
notice  that  Walter  and 
Prince  had  gone  forward 
and  Liken  a  stand  at  the 
glass  door  at  the  front  of 
the  long  express  car, 
directly  behind  the  tender 
to  the  engine. 

As  we  eame  to  a  dead  stop,  not  a  dozen  feet 
this  side  of  the  red  lights,  1  rushed  ahead  to 
join  the  posse  in  the  express  car,  for  we  well 
knew  that  this  would  be  the  place  of  attack  by 
the  boarding  jiarty  if  that  proved  to  be  their 
inisiness  with  us. 

For  one  interminable  moment  there  was  a 
breathless  hush  of  exjiectancy.  Then  every- 
body, myself  es[)ecially,  was  horrifieti  to  see 
my  young  son  grab  a  big  Colt's  re\olver  out 
of  the  hand  uf  one  of  the  passengers  who  was 
with  us,  snatch  ojien  the  glas»|Xinelled  door, 
and  fire  rajiidly  three  times  at  some  object  in 
the  outer  darkness.  At  the  instant  that  Walter 
ojKrned  the  door  his  giant  companion,  I'rince, 
leaped  through  the  opening,  with  a  savage  growl. 

Vol.  xi.— 2. 


and  by  sheer  weight  bore  something  to  the 
ground  below,  where  he  immediately  engaged 
whatever  or  whoever  it  was  in  a  fight  for  life. 

Above  the  hissing  of  the  escaping  steam  we 
could  hear  mingled  curses  and  groans  and  the 
rending  of  clothe.^,  as  Prince  worried  the  would- 
be  robber  he  had  selected  for  his  share  of  the 
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sport.  At  the  expiration  of  the  brief  twenty 
seconds  it  took  for  this  to  hapj)en  we  were 
all  out  of  the  express  car  through  the  side  doors, 
my  l>rave  lad  well  to  the  front  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  all  our  weapons  ready  for  ([uirk  use  if 
theie  proved  to  be  anything  for  them  to  do. 
Hut  there  wasn't. 

The  engine  driver  and  fireman  came  jum[)ing 
down  off  the  coal  laden  tender,  each  bearing  a 
huge  lighted  torch  of  "  waste  "  aloft  in  ore  hand, 
a  revolver  grasped  in  the  other  ;  and  by  the  light 
of  these  flares  we  quickly  sized  up  the  situ  Uion. 

One  robber  lay  moaning  on  the  "  i>Iind 
baggage  '  platform,  shot  through  the  shoulder 
and  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  ne<  k,  where 
two  of  Walter's  shots  had  taken  effect :  a  second 
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one  was  still  pinned  to  the  j-routul  by  the  big 
dog,  screaming  with  fright  and  trying  to  escape 
the  esidenl  intention  of  Prince  to  finish  hini. 

Of  course,  we  rescued  him  from  this  |K-ril, 
and  we  soon  had  the  pair  of  then>  securely 
bound  on  the  floor  of  the  baguage-car. 

There  is  not  nuich  to  add.  Brave  little 
Minnie  Van  Andle  came  up  with  us  before  we 
were  ready  to  move,  and  Irom  her  we  quickly 
Icarneil  all  the  facts  we  were  necessarily  in 
ignorance  of  particularly  as  to  the  number  of 
robl>ers  involved.  1  was  much  relieved,  and  1 
think  everyone  else  was,  too,  to  learn  that  we 
had  Ijagged  the  whole  party.  'I'hat  is  to  s;iy,  a 
young  girl,  a  little  boy,  and  a  dog  had  averted 
what  might  have  been,  even  with  the  warning 
we  had  received,  one 
of  the  big  "  hold- 
ups" of  the  West. 
Everything,  how- 
ever, had  played  into 
our  hands  even  the 
<  hance  by  which  my 
l)oy  happened  to 
detect  tile  despera- 
does stealing  on 
to  the  "blind  bag- 
gage" car,  as  origin- 
ally planned  by  them. 

'I'hey    must  of 
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necessity  soon  have  discovered  the  fact  that  we 
had  received  a  warning,  from  the  posse  crowd- 
ing the  express  car,  and  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sprung  their  coup  without  a 
moment's  delay.  We  found  enough  dynamite 
in  a  hand-bag  on  the  "  blind  baggage  "  platform 
(after  we  had  pulled  into  the  station  at  l  enelon) 
to  have  blown  the  whole  train  and  everybody 
aboanl  it  into  eternity  ' 

Proper  attention  was  given  the  body  of  jwor 
Mike  Dermody  ;  his  old  wife  was  still  living, 
though  very  feeble,  when  I  last  heard  of  lur 
some  little  lime  ago.  Minnie  \'an  .\ndle  and 
\\'alter  were  not  forgotten  liy  the  railroad  antl 
express  officials,  while  Prince  received  a  fine  gold- 
plated  collar  be.n ring  the  legend  "  I'ia  -  tm  /o/fi," 

which  is,  as  nearly  as 

 some  well-meaning 

person  could  ex- 
press succinctly  in 
I«itin  what  was  in- 
tendeii  to  Ije  freely, 
very  freely,  ren- 
dered :  "  I  held  up 
the  '  hold  ups.'  '  As 
for  the  twc)  des[iera- 
does.  they  are  now- 
serving  out  long  sen 
tences  in  the  Nevada 
State  Penitentiary. 
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The  author  has  had  special  opportunities  for  studying  these  terrible  scourges  of  the  mountains,  the 
dread  alike  of  the  climber  and  the  dweller  in  the  valleys,  where  whole  villages  are  sometimes  swept 
away  and  rivers  dammed  up.     The  article  is  illustrated  by  a  set  of  striking  photographs  taken  by 

Mr.  G.  R.  Ballance,  of  St.  Moritz  Dorf,  Swiuerland. 


I  O  one  who  is  renewing  old  aojiiaint- 
ance  with  llie  Higli  Alps  in  sumnier- 
limo  the  frequent  roar  of  minor 
avalanche  cotnes  as  a  sonifthing 
without  whieh  the  country  does  not 
seem  altogether  itself.  'J'hc  .soimd  is  merely 
incidental,  and  the  hearer  never  pauses  to 
think  of  its  real  me.iniiig.  luen  a  note  in  the 
daily  paper,  which  tells  of  one  more  avalanche 
fatality  on  the  Malterhorn,  finds  no  particular 
connection  in  hi.s  consciousness  with  the  distant 
dull  roar,  like  the  firing  of  heavy  guns,  which  is 
the  sum  total  of  his  acquaintance  with  this 
dread  danger  of  the  mountains.  It  is  well  for 
him  if  his  awakening  does  not  come  by  way  of 
actual  personal  disaster  on  the  glacier. 

The  present  writer  and  the  photographer  who 
took  the  snap  shots  which  illustrate  this  article 
have  been  fortunate  in  that  they  have  witnessed, 
as  it  were  face  to  face,  avalanches  which  must 
have  destroyed  any  living  creature  or  any  work 
of  mortal  hands  which  stood  in  the  [xith. 
l-'ortunntely,  however,  these  great  falls  occurred 
without  claiming  a  single  human  life. 

An  avalanche  and  a  landslip  differ  only  in  so 
far  that  tiie  matter  which  falls  is  in  the  one 
case  snow,  in  the  other  earth.  In  both  cases  the 
determining  cause  may      due  to  any  one  of  a 


do/en  various  possibilities,  but  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
avalanche  the  usual  motor  force  is,  of  course, 
the  heal  of  the  sun.  As  this  incrca.ses  with  the 
advance  of  the  season,  overhanging  or  roughly- 
balanced  masses  of  snow  fail  to  maintain  their 
cohesion  with  the  main  bulk  and  plunge  wildly 
down  into  the  lower  pastures,  sometimes  into 
the  very  valleys  themselves. 

Only  a  few  seasons  ago  the  papers  told  of  an 
avalanche  which  menaced  the  existence  of  a 
village  in  the  Tyrol,  while  those  who  have  passed 
a  while  near  the  Rigi  will  recall  a  true  valley  of 
desolation  where,  says  lo<'al  tradition,  grass  shall 
never  again  clothe  the  hillside  nor  cattle  browse, 
because  of  the  snows  which  were  loosed  on  a 
devoted  village  and  overwhelmed  the  houses, 
their  inmates  and  cattle  alike,  in  one  awful 
grave. 

Nor  IS  it  only  in  high  summer  that  the 
mountain  snows  fall  upon  the  valley  dwellers. 
Between  St.  Morit/  in  the  Upper  Engadine  and 
Davos  in  the  lower  valley  the  road  lies  through 
the  I'luela  Pass.  This  pass  is,  by  the  nature  of 
the  mountain  sides  above  it,  peculiarly  o|K'n  to 
the  swee])ing  onrush  of  snow  masses,  lielore 
which  nothing  can  stand.  I'our  winters  or  so 
back  the  Davos  post  never  reached  the  ui)per 
vallev,  and  all  endeavours  to  find  the  niis.siiig 
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men  or  mails  failed,  so  huge  was  the  fatal  area 
iinolved  in  the  fall  and  so  deep  the  subsequent 
snow,  which  covered  all  trace  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  actual  disaster.  Four  months 
later,  in  the  bright  days  of  early  June,  another 
**  post "  saw  a  human  arm  stretched  upward  as 
though  in  mute  accusation  of  the  smiling  sky. 
And  there  the  searchers  found  those  who  had 
perished  in  perforniance  of  their  d"ty — six 
couriers  and  drivers  of  the.  Slaats-post,  their 
horses  and  their  nuils,  fresh  and  sound  as  on 


days  rushes  a  cloud  of  smoky  snow,  beneath 
which  the  noisy  masses  of  the  fall  rush  and 
tumble. 

Straight  in  front  of  Miirren,  also,  is  a  huge 
mountain  of  bare  rock  called  the  Black  Monch. 
So  steep  is  it  that  on  its  extreme  lop  alone  will 
any  quantity  of  snow  lie,  and  even  there  the 
masses  are  ever  slipping  away.  ^Vhen  this 
glacier  -  like  movement  has  forced  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  packed  snow  over  the  edges  of 
the  rock  the  cornice  breaks  away  and  falls,  a 
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the  moment  when,  more  than  six  score  days 
before,  the  mountain  let  loose  their  snowy 
winiiing  sheet. 

No  more  instructive  sights  in  the  ways  of  the 
minor  avalanche  can  be  seen  in  all  Switzerland 
than  arc  visible  between  June  and  Septenibcr 
from  the  high  places  on  which  the  buildings  of 
Miirren  cluster.  This  village  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Bernese  Obcrland,  and  hangs  on  the  very 
verge  of  a  two  thousand  foot  precipice,  which 
forms  the  wall  of  the  I.auteri>runnen  \"al!ey. 
On  the  far  side  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  worthy 
peers  of  the  three  peaks  in  which  they  culminate 
— the  Kiger,  Monch,  and  lutjgfrau.  Between 
the  various  mountains  -  not  that  there  is  any 
observable  break  in  their  eternal  chain — several 
permanent  slides  stretch  their  dirty,  fan-shaped 
courses  into  the  valley.    Down  them  every  few 


solid  watcifall  of  snow  and  ice,  into  the  valley 
far  below,  l  ew  finer  sights  are  imaginable  than 
the  spurting  leaps  of  this  dazzling  fall  as  it  is 
tossed  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  that  sheer  eighteen 
hundred  foot  fall.  Afterwards  the  Black  Monch 
justifies  its  dark  name  by  contrast,  for  the 
gleaming  relics  of  the  fall  linger  in  crevice  and 
on  ledge  until  the  sun  at  last  restores  the  rock 
lo  its  habitual  nakedtu-ss. 

From  Miirren,  again,  the  present  writer  was 
witness  of  a  most  wonderful  sight.  Away  a 
matter  of  two  miles  to  the  rif.;ht  of  the  village 
nms  a  narrow  valley,  by  name  the  Sefinen  Thai. 
The  thill  is  no  more  than  the  kd  of  a  rocky 
torrt-nt,  and  so  constrained  is  this  stream  that 
lower  down  it  has,  by  some  cataclysm  of  Nature, 
forced  a  tunnel  through  an  immense  mass  of 
rock  which  otherwise  would  have  completely 
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barred  its  course.  About  a  mile  above  this 
spot  there  is  a  steep  slide,  above  which  lies  a 
vast  snowfield,  almost  a  miniatu-e  tableland  of 
snow 

One  hot  day  in  early  July  some  five  years 
since  this  space  shot  its  thousands  of  tons  of 
|Mcked  snow  into  the  fha/.    With  no  warning 


save  a  deafening  roar  like 
the  boom  of  a  dozen 
heavy  puns  the  mountain 
emptied  its  covering  into 
the  narrow  valley,  where 
it  completely  blocked  the 
stream,  and  had  the  spot 
been  other  than  totally 
barren  must  have  caused 
some  terrible  disaster. 
The  fall  continued  for  at 
least  two  minutes,  during 
the  whole  of  which  a 
fortunate  chance  enabled 
n>e  to  observe  it  through 
glasses  at  a  distance  of  not 
much  more  than  half  a 
mile.  From  the  same  spot 
a  telescoi>e  enabled  me  to 
watch  some  less  gigantic 
falls,  but  which  might 
have  well  found  record 
throughout  the  world. 
A  jjarty  of  climbers  were  late  in  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  Kiger,  and  it  was  not  till  alxjut 
9  a.m. — it  should  have  been  6.30  at  latest  — 
that  they  commenced  the  descent.  A  matter 
of  an  hour's  climb  from  the  top  the  way  leads 
down  a  Jiarrow  passage  between  steep  rocks. 
Avalanches  from  that  side  nenrlv  alwavs  take 
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this  course  in  their  fall.  Suddenly  we  who 
were  watching  saw  the  faint  cloud,  as  of  far-ofl 
smoke,  which  hovers  about  the  avalanche  in  its 
course.  With  a  des|>erate  effort  the  two  jjuides 
literally  dragged  their  climl>er  on  to  the  rocks. 
.'\  moment  later  the  avalanche  swept  by.  It 
was  after  a  week  or  more  of  extreme  heat,  and 
all  the  forenoon  fall  followed  fall.  The  guides 
made  several  attempts  to  get  their  man  down  ; 
but  his  nerves  appeared  unstrung  and  they  had 
to  give  over.  At  last,  about  four,  we  saw  them 
make  a  new  start,  and  finally  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  |>arty  emerge  on  the 
glacier  below  Wengern  .Alp  just  as  the  light 
began  to  fail. 

If  any  man  would  know  the  excitement  of  a 
climb  without  risking  a  single  step,  let  him  go 
to  the  Hotel  des  .\lpes  at  Miirren,  and  watch 
another  such  climb  through  Herr  ("liirlner's 
glass  there. 

And  now  let  us  turn  once  more  to  the 
Engadine,  to  the  lower  valley,  where  the  village 
of  |)avos  Dorfli  stands.  I-'ull  in  view  of  the 
station  hotel,  a  broad  valley,  known  as  the 
Dischmathal,  runs  up  at  right  angles  to  the 
Davos  valley  proper.  Here,  in  .April,  1902, 
occurred  the  tremendous  fall  whose  strange 
vagaries  are  illustrated  by  the  photographs  which 
accompany  this  artirle. 

The  Dischmathal  is  a  fairly  broad  valley,  with 


well  wooded  and  not  very  steep  sides.  It  lies, 
however,  between  mountains  on  many  of  which 
there  are  large  glaciers,  and  it  was  from  one  of 
these  that  the  immense  mass  of  snow  which 
caused  such  ruin  originally  fell.  Gathering  im- 
petus as  it  went,  the  avalanche  projected  its 
thousands  of  tons  of  snow  on  the  pine  woods, 
through  which  it  cut  a  road  as  clean  as  though 
every  tree  had  been  felled  flush  wiih  the  ground 
by  the  axe  of  some  miraculous  woodman. 

The  chief  glacier  above  the  woods  is  the 
famous  one  called  the  .Scaletla,  but  it  was  from 
a  smaller  field  on  the  Jatzhorn  that  the  trouble 
came.  It  had  Ik-cu  snowing  for  al)oiit  a  week 
and  the  depth  of  new  snow  in  the  valky  was 
about  ten  or  eleven  feet,  probably  much  more 
on  the  high  peaks.  Ntixt  came  a  warm  spell  of 
true  .April  weather.  The  new  snow  settled,  i.e., 
grew  compressed  by  its  own  weight  and  the 
softening  influence  of  the  sun.  Vou  are  to 
remember  that  this  new  snow  did  not  lie  upon 
the  earth  nor  yet  upon  a  bare  rocky  bed.  It 
lay  as  it  had  fallen,  a  separate  mass  super- 
imposed upon  the  hard  fro/en  crust  of  last 
winter's  falls.  As  it  contracted  from  above  it 
naturally  l)egan  to  expand  slightly  on  its  unstable 
base.  The  movement  begun  continued,  and 
the  whole  mass  commenced  to  shift.  Finally 
it  came  clean  away,  leaving  a  gash  of  over  a 
mile  long  on  the  side  of  the  Jatzhorn  where 
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il  had  parted  from  the  main  ma-ss.  This  gash 
was  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  deep  and  was  plainly 
visihie  miles  away  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  valley. 

Now,  avalanches  arc  not  so  rare  on  the 
Jatzhorn,  which  |)Ossesses  one  of  llie  pertiiancnt 
slips  or  slides  of  which  1  liave  spoken  in  the 
I juterbrunnen  Valley.  The  present  fall  was, 
however,  on  such  a  scale  that  it  at  once  filled 
the  entire  channel,  and 
literally  brimming  over 
the  edge  swept  ever)  thing 
before  it  down  the  valley 
sides.  Acres  of  pines  of 
unknown  age  went  down 
as  easily  as  skittles,  and 
the  giant  moved  down 
the  valley  with  a  roar 
heartl  for  miles  away,  and 
under  a  cloud  of  snow- 
dust  so  thick  as  to  be- 
come a  veritable  fog, 
through  which  nothing 
could  be  seen  for  many 
minutes.  For  weeks 
after  every  tree  and  rock 
within  a  large  r.idius 
was  shrouded  with  a 
dirty  covering  of  wet 
snow  mingled  with  all 
manner  of  dust  taken  u|) 
bv  the  fierce  draught  of 
the  fall. 


Now,  an  ordinary  well-behaved  avalanclu  is 
content  to  roll  its  troubled  masses  down  into 
the  bed  of  a  valley,  there  to  stay  until  the  sun 
has  eflliiced  its  last  relics  from  the  summer  land- 
scape. Not  so  this  one,  the  force  and  weight 
of  which  carried  it  right  across  the  valley  so  that 
it  partly  mounted  the  opposite  hillside-  a  thing 
almost  U'  precedented  in  the  history  of  its  kind. 
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This  same  impetus  and  weight,  acting  on  snow 
already  packing  under  the  heat  of  a  week  of 
spring  sun,  compressed  the  moving  masses  into 
a  consistenv-y  little  short  of  the  familiar  asphalt. 
Moreover,  the  masses  naturally  .split  up,  and  it 
was  the  side  pressure  of  the  later  parts  which 
threw  up  the  extraordinary  Ix'vels  or  mouldings 
of  snow  shown  in  several  of  the  photograph.s. 

At  the  same  time  five  successive  falls  occurred 
from  the  same  mountain  on  its  other  side  in 


wards  only  to  meet  a  similar  wa'.l  of  ejected  air  ; 
then  the  two  (ought  as  to  which  should  triumph, 
and  so  a  false  wind  arose. 

As  the  great  avalanche  rushed  down  the 
valley  it  flung  up  walls  or  ramparts  on  either 
side  :o  a  height  of  over  thirty  feet.  The  figure 
of  a  lady  seen  in  one  of  the  photos,  gives  a 
good  idea  of  this,  although  you  must  note  that 
her  feet  are  already  far  more  than  her  own 
height  above  the  level  of  the  avalanche  bed. 
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the  Ziige  gorge,  whit^h  is  on  the  coach  road  from 
1  )avos  to  the  Up[x;r  ICngadine.  The  noise  of 
these  joined  forces  with  that  of  the  Di-schmathal, 
and  the  combined  result  was  very  curious. 
Kirst  there  arose  a  loud,  dull  roar,  which  soon 
changed  into  a  deafening  thunder  of  ever- 
increasing  volume,  which  again  rose  in  a  weird 
sort  of  chromatic  scale,  mingled  at  last  with  a 
wild  sighing,  almo.st  a  moan,  as  of  a  thousand 
storm-wraiths  wailing  for  some  dread  disaster. 
This  curious  phenomenon  was  doubtless  due 
to  the  great  displacement  of  atnmsphere  caused 
in  two  valleys,  the  air  from  which  rushed  uj>- 


Of  course,  the  snow  blocked  up  the  course  of 
the  stream  in  either  valley.  In  the  Ziige  gorge 
it  resulted  in  a  rise  of  water  which  washed  away 
the  bridge  and  a  part  of  the  road,  so  that  com- 
munication was  not  restored  for  many  weeks. 
In  the  Dischmath.'il  there  is  no  road,  and,  fortu- 
nately, no  |)arlicular  harm  resulted  here,  though 
the  photo,  which  shows  how  the  water  at  once 
began  to  form  a  miniature  lake  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  results  which  may  occur  when  a 
blocked  stream  rises  to  a  great  head  behind  a 
barrier  com|>o.sed  of  nothing  more  stable  than 
snow. 
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HE  night  l>efore  I  left  Granada 
Santiago  gave  a  dinner  in  my 
lionour.  Jose  Castro,  Constant, 
Rafael,  and  several  others  were  pre- 
sent. It  was  a  clear,  warm  night, 
and  wc  dined  together  at  a  big  table  in  the 
garden. 

I  sat  next  to  Joaquin,  the  advocate  who  had 
engineered  my  defence  at  the  trial.  I  endea- 
voured to  tell  him  what  great  friends  and 
comrades  in  arms  briefless  barristers  and  jour- 
nalists were  in  London.  I  tried  to  picture  the 
affinity  between  the  two.  Joaquin  looked  intel- 
ligent and  then  he  endeavoured  to  tell  mc 
something-  what,  I  don't  know. 

We  had  a  gay  and  jovial  and  jolly  lime. 
Santiago  came  to  the  front  like  a  hero  of  old. 
He  made  the  .strongest  sort  of  a  requisition 
upon  the  forces  of  the  cellar  of  the  hotel.  The 
way  he  commanded  Emilio  to  bring  up  the 
bottles  caused  me  to  gaze  upon  him  with 
respectful  admiration. 

All  of  us  made  speeches  at  the  dinner.  They 
were  of  a  complimentary,  flowing,  and  flowery 
nature,  as  speeches  at  dinners  ought  to  be.  As 
near  as  I  could  get  at  it  the  burden  of  the 
speeches  was  that  I  was  all  right— was  one  of 
the  best.    They  were  much  charmed  because 

Vol.  «L— S.  C'opjnKhi,  i<^'i,  l>y 


Mr.  Kennedy  here  describes  his  long 
tramp  from  Granada  tojaen,  and  the 
incidents  which  occurred  en  route,  in- 
cluding his  meeting  with  the  old 
wanderer,  Aquilino,  and  the  young 
Spaniard  who  spoke  "  English." 


of  the  fart  that  I  had  graced  Andalusia  with 
my  presence,  l-.verybody  was  proud  to  have 
met  me  ;  indeed,  we  were  all  proud  and  pleased 
and  gratified  to  have  met  one  another. 

The  end  of  each  speech  was  punctuated  by 
the  commanding  voice  of  the  noble  Santiago 
as  he  ordered  Emilio  to  bring  up  yet  another 
bottle. 

My  speech  was  by  common  consent  admitted 
to  be  the  speech  of  the  evening.  I  praised 
Andalu.sin  and  everything  Andalusian  to  the 
skies ;  I  praised  (Iranada  and  all  its  works  of 
art  and  monuments  ;  I  prai.sed  Santiago  and  the 
hotel— and  more  especially  its  wines  ;  I  praised 
everyone  at  table  ;  and  I  praised  Spain  in 
general  and  all  its  wonderful  sj)orts  and  insti- 
tutions. In  fact,  I  gave  forth  a  jxean  of  praise 
at  the  top  of  a  naturally  strong  voice. 

Hy  this  time  I  had,  of  course.  Iiecome  some- 
what facile  in  the  art  of  praising  Spain.  I  had 
done  it  .so  often. 

I  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  tremendous 
applause.  Rafael,  who  had  not  understood  a 
word  of  what  I  had  said,  api)lauded  e\'en  more 
loudly  than  anyone  else.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  break  the  table. 

•And  then  Constant  arose  and  made  a  trans- 
lation of  my  speech.  Again  there  was  applause 
— if  possible  greater  than  ever.  During  it 
Rafael  shook  me  fervently  by  the  hand. 
"  Mucha  bueno  Inglfcsl"  he  exclaimed,  with 
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einolion.  When  tlic  applause  softened  down  I 
got  up  and  made  a  few  closing  remarks. 

After  that  we  turned  in. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  up  and 
getting  ready  to  start.  It  had  .b«^pn  arranged 
that  Santiago,  Constant,  and  Joatjuin  were  to 
accompany  me  along  the  road  for  a  few  kilo- 
metros.  Sly  next  point  was  Jatn,  a  town  ninety- 
seven  kilbmetros  from  (iranada.  It  lay  up  due 
north.  It  would  take  me  three  days  to  make 
the  journey. 

At  six  o'clock  the  four  of  us  were  in  a  carriage 
bowling  down  the  road  leading  out  from  the 
Alhambra.  And  soon  we  were  out  through  the 
low,  Moorish  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  garden.s. 
I  turned  for  a  last  look  at  this  arch.  Many  a  hot 
day  I  had  toiled  up  the  steep  road  towards  it 
and  passed  through  it  into  the  grateful,  cool 
shade.  Most  likely  I  would  never  see  the 
strange  old  arch  again. 

We  were  going  now  at  a  swinging 
rate  along  the  Calle  de  los  Reyes 
Catt)licos.  The  shops  were  begin- 
ning to  be  opened,  and  people  were 
moving  about  and  along. 

And  then  we  turned  to  the  right 
by  the  big  plaza  at  the  end  of  the 
street  and  to  the  right  again.  And 
we  were  on  a  road  that  went  out 
in  a  straight  line  into  the  distance 
— out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see — 
the  road  to  Madrid. 

Little  was  said  as  we  went  along. 
Partings  have  always  in  them  a 
touch  of  sadness ;  you  can  never 
tell  if  you  will  meet  people  again. 
V'ou  may  have  shaken  them  by  the 
hand  for  the  last  time.  It  is  hard 
to  meet  people  and  to  like  jK-ople 
and  to  pass  from  them  and  never 
see  them  agam. 

The  carriage  had  stopjied,  and 
Constant  was  strapping  up  my  knaji- 
sack  on  to  my  back.  We  were  now 
some  k  i  lomc  t  ros  a  way  f  rom  ( 1  ra  nada. 
The  town  was  not  to  be  seen :  it 
was  lying  off  behind  the  mountains. 

They  were  going  back  along  the 
road  now,  and  I  was  standing  look- 
ing after  them.  They  had  shaken 
me  again  and  again  by  the  hand, 
and  had  wished  me  all  sorts  of  luck 
on  my  journey.  Joaquin  had  told 
me,  through  Constant,  that  some 
time  or  another  he  might  come  and 
see  me  in  London.  Poor  old 
Joaijuin  I  He  had  the  goodness  and 
kindness  of  heart  of  the  Andalusian. 


I  watched  the  carriage  till  it  was.  out  of 
sight. 

For  a  wliile  I  felt  low-spirited,  but  in  time 
it  began  to  wear  off.  It  was  a  beautiful  morn- 
ing, and  the  air  was  fresh  and  cool,  and  soon  I 
felt  myself  again.  I  began  to  think  of  what 
I  was  going' to  see  and  what  would  happen.  It 
was  grand  to  walk  briskly  along  this  fine  road, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two's  tramp  I  was  as  right 
and  as  fit  as  a  nail. 

As  I  was  coming  up  lo  the  first  pueblo 
(village)  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  barkint;  of 
dogs,  and  soon  I  saw  two  of  them  running 
towards  me.  But  I  was  fully  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Constant  had  warned  me  that  the  dogs 
in  the  country  were  s;ivage  and  dangerous,  and 
I  had  provided  myself  with  a  heavy  latigo 
(whip).  I  had,  of  course,  my  revolver  to  hand, 
but  shooting  dogs  was  no  part  of  my  plan.  It 
would  only  get  me  into  needless  trouble. 
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As  the  dogs  were  rusliing  towards  me  1  slipiK-d 
off  my  kiiai)s;ick  and  got  off  the  latigo,  which 
was  strapped  along  the  lop  of  it.  Then  I  stood 
a  httle  to  one  side  ot'  the  knapsack  and 
waited,  my  latigo  grasjjed  in  my  left  hand 
behind  my  back.  Had  the  dogs  seen  it  they 
might  not  have  rushed  on  me  with  such  valour. 

'I  he  foremost  dog  was  a  big,  ferocious  fellow. 
His   hair    bristled  and 
stood  around  his  neck, 
forming  a  sort  of  collar. 

As  he  came  on  I 
backed  as  though  afraid, 
and  he  jumped  at  me  as 
though  he  would  take 
me  down  at  a  bite.  But 
— well,  he  met  the  latigo 
right  across  the  eyes. 
And  as  he  howled  and 
swerved  he  met  it  again 
and  again.  He  stood 
still,  and  gave  what  I 
suppose  was  a  howl  of 
wonder,  and  I  got  him 
again  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  howl.  It  was  a 
glorious  moment. 

Just  as  I  was  swinging 
the  latigo  to  let  him  have 
one  for  good  measure, 
he  turned  and  executed 
with  great  swiftness  a 
strategic  movement  to 
the  rear — to  the  village 
from  whence  he  came. 
His  tail  hung  limp  and 
useless  as  he  hurried 
along.  I  suppose  he  was 
going  to  tell  the  other 
dogs  that  it  was  just  as 
well  to  treat  me  with 
civility. 

I  looked  round  for  his 
companion  in  the  charge. 
But  I  could  see  him  no- 
where. He  was  in  all 
likelihood  a  dog  of  a 
discreet  calibre. 

I  picked  up  my  knap- 
sack and  walked  into  the 
village.      When    I  got 

there  I  saw  the  big  dog  with  whom  I  had  had 
the  interview.  I  whistled  to  him.  But  he  was 
coy.    He  withdrew  himself. 

I  went  in  to  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  a 
posada  (inn)  and  made  signs  that  I  wanted 
something  to  eat.  I  thought  it  just  as  well  not 
to  trust  to  the  few  words  of  bad  Spanish  that  1 
had  at  my  command.     A  sign  is  a  sign,  a 


gesture  is  a  gesture,  but  a  mispronounced  word 
IS  either  nothing  or--whal  is  worse — misleading. 

The  woman  to  whom  1  made  the  signs  was 
rather  good  looking.  She  understood  at  once 
what  I  meant.  A  man,  who  was  probably  her 
husband,  was  sitting  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
posada  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  came  forward 
and  looked  at  me. 


.N  TO  WHAT  SKKMF.O  TO  HE  A 
SOBT  or  roSAllA. 


"  Buenos  dias  " 
(good  day),  he 
said. 

I  bowed  and 
wished  him  good 
dav,  and  then  he 
Went  and  sat  down 
to  resume,  I  sup- 
pose, his  flow  of 
thought.  His 
curiosity  had  been  sitisfied. 

I  turned  tow.irds  the  tlcxir 
of  the  posada,  and  in  front 
of  it  there  was  standing  a  crowd  of 
men,   women,  and   children.  The 
whole  village  had  evidently  turned 
out  to  see  what  I  was  like.  They 
stared  at  me  in  a  frank,  natural  way. 
waved  my  hand  and  smiled  to  them. 
"  Buenos  dias,"  I  sixid. 

"  Buenos  dias.  Buenos  dias,"  said  several  of 
them.  And  then  some  of  them  came  right  into 
the  posada  to  get  a  closer  look  at  me.  My 
knapsack  claimed  especial  attention.  One  little 
girl,  with  round  blue  eyes,  examined  the  straps 
of  it. 
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Ilie  woman  of  the  {Kisada  h;ul  u  ue  to  t;ci 
somfthmg  rc:itl\  fur  iiir  to  e;it,  ami  1  llioughl  1 
would  try  and  cnijage  the  posadero  (the  man  of 
Uie  inn)  m  conversation.  He  seemed  not  un- 
williiig,  and  we  began  to  try  to  talk  to  carh 
oilier.  Bui  the  labour  vva!>  oi  loo  va.sl  a  nature. 
We  had  to  give  it  up.  The  posadero  relapsed 
hack  again  into  thought,  and  began  to  roll  /or 
himself  a  fresh  cigarcite. 

Just  then  one  of  tlie  (luardias  Civiles  canie 
into  tlie  irui.  He  looked  at  me  closely,  and 
then  asked  me  .sevc  ral  tjuestions  at  once.  I  did 
not  understand  his  (juestions,  but  I  knew  what 
tlieir  f^oneral  drill  must  be.  He  wished  to  know 
who  and  what  1  wai>,  what  my  intentions  were, 
where  I  was  going,  and  if  I  were  a  person  of  a 
generally  souiul  and  luwiourahle  chamrter. 

He  was  a  ruic-looking  young  fellow,  and  was 
armed  with  a  Mauser  rifle,  a  bayonet,  and  a 
rcvoUi  r.  He  wore  a  tlim'-cornered  h.it  with  a 
piece  of  white  linen  hanging  from  the  Uick  of 
it  for  protection  from  the  sun. 

I  answered  his  r[iu'siii)iis  I»y  pioducini,'  !iiv 
passport.  He  held  il  upside  down  and  scanned 
it  with  much  care.  The  crowd  round  the  door 
pressed  nearer. 

The  Englisiv  [>a^aport  is  a  large,  impressive 
document.  'I'he  man  who  designed  it  knew 
wliat  he  was  aliout.  Il  fills  ihc  bill.  It  well 
and  clearly  printed  on  good,  thick  paper,  and  is 
a  thing  of  much  size  and  si>ace.  It  craddes 
with  miit  h  iinjjortnnce  when  it  is  being  ofiencd 
or  nourished  m  ihe  air,  Eveu  a  I'iji  Islander 
would  know  that  such  a  document  could  only 
come  from  a  Government  of  great  weight  and 
mighl  and  heft. 

The  guard  handed  me  back  the  passport  and 
bowt  il.  .Xiul  tlicii  T  showed  him  a  Spanish 
pupci,  jjublibhed  in  Seville,  in  which  was  printed 
a  couple  of  paragraphs*  concerning  me.  This, 
combined  with  the  passport,  clinched  the  matter 
of  my  introduction  to  the  village.  Again  the 
guard  bowed. 

By  this  time  the  woman  of  the  posada  had 
got  something  ready  for  me  to  cat.  She 
beckoned  to  me,  and  I  went  into  a  big  room 
that  oi>ened  ofl*  from  the  bai  k  of  the  posLida. 
But  just  as  I  ^ol  in  it  struck  me  thai  I  had  for- 
gotten something.  I  pught  to  have  invited  the 
guard  and  the  rest  of  the  people  to  eat  with  me. 
Il  is  the  custom  in  Sp^n.  So  out  I  came  again 
and  I  invited  the  guard  and  everyone  in  sight 
to  ioin  rm.'  in  my  rcpasl.  They  thankcr!  tnc, 
but  did  not  respond  to  my  invitation— which  is 
also  the  custom  in  Spain.  It  is  just  as  well  for 
travellers  to  remember  this  latter  part  of  the 
custom. 

The  ceiling  of  the  big  room  into  which  I  had 
been  invited  was  low,  and  the  floor  of  it  was 


l*.i\cd  With  small  cobble  stones      1      n  t,  tin 
whole   floor  of  the  place  seeinej   tu  be  [i.ueil 
in  this  way.   It  was  the  first  thing  1  had  noticed. 

In  the  centre  of  the  table  upon  which  the 
meal  was  spread  was  a  small  skm  of  wifie  with  a 
mouthpiece  standmii  out  fioiu  ihe  top  of  U.  I 
poured  some  of  it  into  the  thick  glass  that  stood 
near  iny  plate.  It  was  Valdepehas  a  yellow 
coloured  wine  tasting  like  sherry.  It  was  a  good 
wine,  but  it  had  rather  a  hard,  ])eculiar  flavour, 
perhajjs  owinj:;  tti  being  kept  m  a  slcin. 

Ti)e  rest  of  the  meal  was  eoiu(iused  ol  biead 
and  fried  eggs  and  ham — not  the  ham  one  gets 
in  England,  bin  the  ham  of  S()ain — ham  that 
tastes  like  a  cross  between  uncured,  salted 
leather  and  something  else.  Still,  on  ilie  whole 
the  combination  t»f  Valdepehas  and  liread  and 
eggs  and  ham  was  good.  indeetJ,  1  have  often 
fared  much  worse.  I  have  often  m  my  time 
dined,  so  to  speak,  off  a  combination  of 
notlung. 

After  I  had  demolished  the  lot  I  asked  how 

much  llie  charge  was.  (Cuanto?)  lUit  the  woman 
would  lake  uoliiing.  1  appealed  to  ihe  man 
whom  1  thought  to  be  the  posadero.  Hut  he 
seemed  helpless  in  the  matter.  All  he  did  was 
lo  shrug  his  shoulders  and  smile,  i  liad 
happened  amongst  hospitable  people. 

I  then  tried  to  find  out  the  name  of  the 
village,  hut  either  they  did  not  understand 
my  ijuestion  Of  I  could  not  follow  the  name 
when  il  was  pronounced.  Ami  after  thanking 
the  woman  and  her  husband  I  picked  up  my 
knapsack  and  went  out. 

Over  on  the  other  side  of  the  roar!  \v,is  the 
group  thai  had  stood  outside  the  posaiia  when  I 
first  entered  it.  Tliey  were  looking  at  me  and 
talking  amongst  themselves.  As  I  (Kisseti  them 
1  raised  my  hat  The  children  of  the  group 
followed  me  as  I  went  on  out  of  the  village.  I 
was  honoured  with  a  rearguard. 

About  an  hour  after  this  I  aime  up  with  a 
little  old  man  who  was  going  in  the  same 
direction  as  my.seli.  He  carried  a  folded  up 
blanket  upon  his  back,  and  at  once  I  knew  him 
for  a  tramp.  He  bad  the  characteri-ii' s  t!i,il 
tramps  have  the  world  over  -  -  chaiacliiiaiit  s 
difficult  to  describe,  but  plain  to  the  eye  of 
experience.  The  sign  of  the  road  and  of  the 
open  air  and  of  the  instinct  to  wander  was 
written  all  over  him. 

I  was  glad  to  see  him.  Here  was  indeed  one 
who  might  turn  out  to  be  a  comjxmion  tor  me. 

I  stopped  him,  and  we  be^n  to  try  and  talk 
to  each  other  and,  (  uriously  enough,  we  in  a 
way  understood  each  other.  There  must  have 
been  some  affinity  between  us.  But  even  if 
there  were  not,  there  was  still  the  tie  that  binds 
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tr;iU4>s  llic  world  over.  W'c  were  going  ihe 
same  way. 

His  name  was  Aquilmo.  This  I  soon  lound 
out.  He  was  going  to  Madrid — Madrid  that 
was  ofl  to  the  north  more  than  four  hundred 
kilometros.  I  tried  to  find  out  wlty  lie  was 
going  to  Madrid,  and  after  a  while  I  understood 
that  he  had  a  son  there. 

He  must  have  been  at  least  si.\ty  years  old, 
and  his  eyes  were  brown  and  his  skin  was  very 
brown  and  very  wrinkled.  His  face  had  a 
gentle  e.\pression  and  his  voii  e  was  quiet.  His 
hair  and  beard  were  white.  He  was  a  very  little 
old  man—a  little,  worn-out  old  man  whom  the 
world  did  not  want.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  I  determined  to  keep  him  with  me  for  a 
while. 

I  asked  how  he  managed  with  the  dogs  on 
the  road,  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that 
the  pcrros  (dogs)  did  not  bother 
him  much.    I'erhaps  they  con- 
sidered that  he  was  not  one  to 
be  afraid  of. 

W'e  walked  slowly  along  to- 
gether—he  with  his  blanket  and 
I  with  my  kna[>suck.  I  showed 
him  the  latigo  that  I  had  for  the 
dogs.  He  smiled  and  said  some- 
thing that  I  did  not  understand. 

All  around  us  on  the  road  the 
mountains  were  showing  in  the 
distance.  We  were  still  within 
the  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
We  would  be  in  it  for  some  time. 
And  then  we  would  juss  into 
another  range,  and  then  to  Jat;n. 

The  country  around  looked 
lonesome.  Not  many  people  lived 
in  it.  Constant,  who  had  sur- 
veyed it,  had  told  me  that  it 
was  much  the  s;>nie  all  the  way  up 
to  Madrid.  It  was  a  country  full 
of  beautiful  colour  and  jwssessed 
of  a  strange  siillne-ss  of  aspect 
As  we  were  going  along  Aquilino 
paused  and  pointed  towards  the 
mountains  to  the  west. 

"  Aguila,"  he  said. 

I  stopped  and  looked.  Off  there,  high 
above,  a  great  bird  was  |K)ised — an  eagle. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  I  had  seen  one. 

The  eagle  seemed  to  stay  ntotionless 
in  the  air.  .And  then  it  began  gradually 
to  descend.  And  then  it  rose  again  — 
and  went  round  slowly  in  a  circle.  .And 
all  the  while  its  wings  did  not  appear  to 
move.  It  moved  as  though  impelled  by 
some  power  other  than  the  power  of 
flight. 


Suddenly  it  swooped,  «tr  rather  ft  ll«.fell  so 
(|uickly  that  the  eye  could  nof  follow  il.  A 
tragedy  was  |)assing  before  us.  -And  then  from 
a  tree  beneath  a  bird  began  to  fly  away.  Il 
flew  slowly  reluctantly—  as  if  it  had  left  its 
mate  behind. 

At  about  five  o'cl(Kk  in  the  afternoon  wc 
came  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Campotegar.  It 
stood  off  from  the  road  about  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  u.s,  and  I  proposed  that  we  should  go 
there  and  get  something  to  eat.  I  was  not 
hungry,  but  I  thought  that  my  companion 
might  be.  He  looked  as  if  a  good  meal  would 
do  him  no  harm. 

At  first  .Aquilino  did  not  want  to  come.  I 
sup()Ose  he  was  afraid  of  the  (juardia  Civil. 
Hut  I  prevailed  u|)on  him,  and  we  cut  off  from 
the  road  and  on  towards  the  village. 

We  were  in  il  now    a  curious  old  .Moorish- 
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looking  villagcvof  narrow,  uneven  streets  and 
low,  strong-walled  houses.  It  was  a  much  larger 
place  than  the  village  I  had  been  in  last,  and  it 
looked  as  if  the  people  of  it  saw  strangers  now 
and  then,  for  we  did  not  attract  the  attention  I 
had  expected.  Even  the  (luardia  Civil  did  not 
ask  us  questions  ;  he  only  came  up — looked  at 
us  — and  passed  on. 

We  walked  on  through  it  till  my  eye  caught 
what  seemed  to  be  the  fonda  (hotel).  I  stalked 
in  as  if  I  owned  it,  Aquilino  following  behind. 

'*  Buenos  dias,"  I  said  to  a  stout-looking  man 
who  came  to  meet  me,  and  I  signed  to  Aquilino 
to  translate.  A(iuilino  did  not  know  English,  but 
he  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  he  fell  in  at 
once  with  my  idea— that  he  was  to  act  as  though 
he  were  able  to  interpret  for  me.  Life  on  the 
road  sharpens  a  man's  wits. 

Thanks  to  Aquilino  things  travelled  here  in 
the  fonda  with  smoothness.  The  jjeople  of  the 
place  evidently  look  him  for  my  bodyguard  and 
factotum-in-chief  And  soon  we  were  seated  at 
a  table  discussing  the  provisions — or,  rather, 
Aquilino  was-  discussing  them.  I  was  not 
hungry. 

I  watched  the  old  man  as  he  ate  without 
letting  him  see  that  1  was  watching  him.  It 
must  have  been  a  long  time  since  he  had  had  a 
proper  meal  at  a  table.  It  was  easy  to  sec  that 
he  had  been  on  the  road-  rough- 
ing it — for  a  long  time.  He  ate 
nearly  everything  from  his  hand. 
It  is  a  habit  into  whicl)  a  tramp 
naturally  falls. 

I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been 
able  to  talk  with  him. 
I  would  have  liked  to 
have  found  out  his 
view  -  point  of  men 
and  of  things  and  of 
the  world.  He  must 
have  had  a  philosophy 
of  his  own  concerning 
life  just  as  all  men 
have  —  whether  they 
are  able  to  express  it 
or  not.  He  must  once 
have  had  ambitions, 
even  though  they 
were  now  perhaps 
dead— tliis  little  old 
tramp  with  the 
brown,  wrinkled  face 
.and  the  white  hair ! 
]  watched  him  as 
he  broke  his  bread 
and  slowly  ate 
it     I    noticed  the 
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change  that  gradually  came  into  his  face  as 
he  drank  his  wine.  What  could  he  be  thinking 
of?  What  memories  were  coming  up  before 
him?  Did  the  wine  bring  back  to  him  some 
feeling  of  the  magic  of  his  youth  ?  He  was  a 
S|)aniard  and  I  was  an  Englishman.  We  were 
men  of  a  different  race.  We  could  not  exchange 
a  thought.  We  could  hardly  even  exchange  a 
word.  And  still— and  still  there  was  a  hnk 
lielween  us.  Had  he  suddenly  told  me  his 
history  in  words  that  were  clear  to  me— I  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  a  history  the  like  of 
which  I  had  known  of  before. 

Race  is  a  big  word,  but  circumstance  is  a 
bigger  word. 

We  stayed  at  the  fonda  till  the  next  morning, 
and  then  I  paid  the  bill  and  we  went  off.  To 
me  the  going  along  the  road  was  like  old  times. ' 
The  only  real  difference  was  that  I  was  tramping 
along  in  a  country  where  I  didn't  know  the 
language.  But  the  circumstances  were  in  a  way 
much  about  the  same,  and  I  had  a  conipanion 
with  me  who  was  goitig  the  same  way — little, 
wrinkled,  brown-faced  Aquilino. 

The  road  wound  along  through  the 
beautiful  sunlit  mountains — a  fine,  good  road 
along  which  it  w;ls  a  joy  to  walk.  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  walking  along  a  road 
in  the  clear,  oix;n  sunlight. 

We  did  not  meet 
many  people,  and  the 
dogs  gave  us  little 
trouble.  Now  and 
then  we  came  upon  a 
man  of  the  Guard ia 
Civil,  but  he  let  us 
pass  without  question. 

(rampillo  de  Arenas. 
We  came  near  to  this 
village  towards  the 
evening,  and  the  dogs 
came  out  to  look  at 
us  ;  but  I  showed 
them  the  latigo. 

Here  there  was 
some  trouble  about 
Afjuilino.  The  guard 
came  up  and  asked 
him  some  question, 
and  Aquilino  fumbled 
all  through  his 
|M>ckets  and  at  last 
produced  a  battered- 
looking  paper.  The 
guard  looked  at  it  and 
then  asked  him  more 
questions — and  I  was 
wondering  what  might 
happen.  Aquilino 
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looked  pcrturl)Ld.     1     iihcrcd  iheii  that  tlie 

paper  he  luid  showed  tin-  ^iiard  was  a  paper 
docribing  huiiijcU,  vvhieli  liie  law  required  a 
Spaniaixt  to  carry.  Evidently  tliere  was  some- 
thinj;  nut  (juitc  up  to  the  niark  ahout  it,  or  it 
was  out  oi  date.  'J'he  guard  was  adopiiug  a 
Stern,  judicial  sort  of  an  attitude,  perhaps  in  a 
measure  for  the  hfinfit  of  the  people  of  the 
village  who  had  thrungcd  ruund  us. 

Then  it  was  that  I  pulled  out  my  impressive- 
looking  passport  my  luii^lisli  passport.  It  made 
a  crackhng,  uupurtaat  sound  as  1  tlourislied  it 
iKfore  the  guard.  And  I  talked  loudly  in 
English  to  tlu:  iiii'vvx  that  .\(iuilii)0  was  my 
servitor  and  bodyguard  generally,  and  tliat  I  had 
brought  him  with  me  from  Granada.  Aquiline 
also  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  between  tli<-  iioIjIc 
looking  English  ])assport  and  him  and  myselt 
the  affitir  was  settled.  What  afTair  I  don't  c{uite 
know,  l^ut,  anyhow,  the  ^uard  was  vanquished. 
He  stepped  dov\  n  hum  his  lolly  hur!>e. 

I  liked  the  pcoj)le  I  met  in  Campillo  de 
Arenas.  They  had  tiie  simplicity  that  country 
j^coplc  iiave  I  he  world  over,  and  added  to  it  they 
iiad  the  charm  and  grace  and  lightness  of  bear- 
ing of  the  .\ndaUisian.  TlKre  was  nothing  of 
ti)e  cludhupper  uir  about  iheui,  such  as  one 
may  see  about  the  people  of  a  small  village  In 
England,  and  still  no  one  could  mistake  them  for 
anything  but  country  people,  ('ouiilry  people 
with  grace.  They  seemed  soniehow  different 
from  the  people  of  C'anipotLi^ar.  iV-rhaps  (\\m- 
potcgar  had  upon  it  tlie  intluence  uf  Clrauadu. 

The  accommodation  we  got  in  Campillo  de 
Arenas  was  hardly  the  best  going.  T  would  as 
lief  have  camped  out  But  Aquihno  and  1  didn't 
mind  that  very  much.  We  were  old  cam- 
paigners. 

]uhn.  At  last  we  were  coming  towards  it. 
It  was  the  morning  of  the  day  but  one  after  we 
had  been  in  Campillo  de  Arenas.  We  saw  it 
first  through  a  gap  in  the  mountains — about 
seven  kilbmetros  olT  from  us.  And  then  wc 
lost  sight  of  it  again  ui  a  l)end  of  tlie  road. 

The  colour  of  the  soil  of  the  country  had 
now  changed.  It  had  turned  from  dark  brown 
to  red,  and  the  vegetation  was  much  stronger. 
There  was  more  life  in  the  soil — more  vigour  in 
the  earth.  We  were  still  in  a  mountain  country, 
but  the  sterility  had  gone.  The  country  behind 
u^  though  beautiful  to  the  eye,  had  still  a 
sterile,  unfruitful  aspect 

It  was  a  very  old  town,  this  Jaen.  The 
Romans  had  been  here  ;  the  Moors  liad  been 
here.  Its  name  had  an  odd  sound,  just  as 
"hine"  would  sound  in  F;np;!ish.  It  liad  heen 
the  scene  of  as.saulis  and  strife  between  oppos- 
ing races.  And  still  it  remained  here  in  the 
mountains— an  old  town. 


IN  SPAIN, 

111  the  town  itself  there  was  an  air  ol  bustle 
at;d  at  ti\ itv,  and  tlie  people  looked  altogether 
different  iroin  the  people  of  Cran.ida.  The 
men  looked  stronger  and  bigger,  and  they  inovi  il 
around  with  enert^y.  One  felt  that  they  luul 
soujcliiing  to  do  in  lite.  1  he  lown  was  only 
ninety-seven  kilbmetros  from  Granada,  but  as 
far  as  the  difl'erence  in  the  people  was  con- 
cerned it  might  have  been  a  thousand.  In 
Granada  everyone  seemed  to  be  lost  in  an 
eternal  siesta.  15ul  here,  in  Jaen,  the  people 
were  alive  and  awake.  It  may  have  been  the 
diflerenoe  in  the  soil  and  the  air  that  cau^eii  it, 
but,  whatever  the  cause,  the  difference  in  Uie 
people  was  striking. 

I  don't  mean,  of  course,  to  su-yest  that 
(jran.^da  was  in  any  w  i\  inferior  to  Jabn  l)ccause 
the  people  of  Liranada  took  life  with  ea.se. 
Rather  is  it  the  other  way  about.  I  personally 
prefer  ix'0[)le  who  know  and  ap|>reriate  the  full 
value  of  leisure  ;  these  hurrying,  bustling  {X:ople 
and  tfaese  hurrying,  bustling  towns  and  nations 
by  no  means  have  the  meaning  in  the  life  of 
the  world  that  is  generally  nnaguietl.  They  are 
but  mere  puffing  bubbles  on  the  gri  at  river  of 
Time.  And  for  thl>,  l>le.-,sing  thanks  Ixj  to 
Heaven.  No;  when  I  compare  the  people  of 
Ja^  to  the  people  of  Granada  I  am  only  telling 
of  what  came  under  my  eye— as  an  observer.  ' 

In  some  curious  way  Ja^n  suggested-  to  me 

-  an  English  town.  It  was  e^ssentially  a  Spanish 
town,  and  slill  the  suggestion  ot  England  was 
in  it.  As  I  walked  through  it  I  thought  of 
Richmond,  though  it  was  outwardly  in  no  way 
like  Richmond.  Indeed,  it  rather  looked  like  a 
small  Seville— a  Seville  of  uneven,  steep,  up  and 
down  streets.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  an 
immense,  irregularly  shaped  pla?a.  lo  the 
right  a  jagged  mountain  towered  above  it.  In 
the  distance  -  when  I  had  seen  tlie  toun  first-  • 
this  mountain  seemed  rather  oR  from  it.  But 
now  it  stood  right  up  against  the  town— close 
and  steep  and  threatening. 

Here  it  was  that  I  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  Aquilino.  He  would  not  conie  wiih  me  lo 
the  hotel.  I  tried  all  the  pcibua>ion  that  my 
limited  stock  of  Spanish  words  would  allow  of, 
but  it  was  of  no  use.  And  then  I  tried  to  bring 
hiui  with  me  by  iorce.  But  he  was  rirm,  and 
in  the  end  I  handed  him  three  pesetas,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  .shift  for  himself, 
and  that  he  was  to  meet  me  the  next  morning 
in  the  plaxa,  so  that  we  could  continue  our 
jriurney  north  tog(  tlu  r.  He  insisted,  however, 
on  giving  tue  back  two  pesetas.  "Uiw"  (one) 
was  enough  for  him. 

At  the  fonda  (hotel)  I  cut  rather  a  poor 
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figure,  ^u  far  as  making  iiiysc-lf  imdcrbluod  was 
tuncLTUcd.  The  few  words  o(  Iwd  Spanisli  lluil 
I  had  picked  up  turned  uut  to  be  the  merest 
reeds.  No  one  seemed  to  have  the  remotest 
idea  of  what  1  was  driving  at  whenever  I  tried 
to  nsk  a  question. 

'I'he  place  was  kept  by  a  very  nice  old  seiiora, 
who  seemed  to  take 
some  sort  of  :in 
interest  in  me.  I'irst 
I  would  ask  the 
waiter  a  tjuestion 
He  would  look 
puzzled,  and  he 
would  call  the 
other  waiter  to  the 
rescue.  He  also 
would  look  puzzled. 
Then  the  old  .senora 
—  who  sat  in  a 
great  chair— would 
be  referred  to.  To 
tell  the  truth  she 
never  looked 
pu/w'.led  at  all,  but 
always  talked  to 
me  rpiickly  and  at 
lenytii.  She  was 
kindlydisposed,  but 
unintelligible. 

The  chief  ques- 
tion I  wanted  to  ask 
was  when  dinner 
would  be  ready.  I 
was  hungry.  And 
the  mystery  of  my 
tjuestion  was  at  last 
dragged  from  its 
lair  by  the  old  sefiora's  daughter.  I  was  tt)kl 
that  dinner  would  be  ready  at  "siete  media"  (half- 
past  seven).  After  this  1  subsided.  I  indulged 
in  no  more  questions  —  life  was  too  short. 
Jividcntly  the  people  here  spoke  Spanish  with  a 
dilTerent  accent  from  that  spoken  in  (iranada. 

'I'he  dinner  was  a  most  free  and  easy  aflfair, 
and  most  enjoyable.  The  waiters  served  it  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  and  cracked  jokes  with  the 
guests,  who  were  all  Spaniards.  I  was  looked 
Ujion  with  curiosity,  and  one  of  the  waiters 
came  over  to  me  and,  after  a  while,  made  me 
understand  that  a  "raballero"  near  the  other 
end  of  the  tal)le  wished  to  enter  into  conversa- 
tion with  me.  The  "caballero"  knew  English  ! 
1  smiled  and  looked  towards  the  "caballero" 
and  waited  for  him  to  0()en  lire.  He  was  rather 
a  smart  looking  young  Spaniard. 

He  smiled  as  I  smiled,  but  he  said  nothing 


'I  CtT  RAI'llkK  A  tVMlK  KIl.l'ME 
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to  mc.  And  then  il  dawned  upon  me  that  he  was 
waiting  for  me  to  talk.  1  presume  he  wanted  to 
hear  a  sample  of  the  English  language. 

1  made  some  remark  about  the  weather,  and 
all  at  once  there  was  a  sudden  lull  in  the  con 
versation  which  was  going  round  Everyone 
became  attentive.    They  wanted  to  hear  how 

their  compatriot 
acquitted  himself 
as  a  linguist. 

The  young 
S|Kiniard  answered 
my  remark,  but  1 
understood  him  no 
more  than  the  dead. 
His  English  was  of 
a  make  weird  and 
curious— something 
1 1  ke  m  }•  o  w  n  Spa  n  i  sh . 

I  pretended,  how- 
ever, to  have  under- 
stood him  jierfectly. 
In  Spain  politeness 
is  as  nece-ssary  as 
salt  is  to  an  egg. 

"  Hueno  Ingles" 
(good  I'Jighsh)  I 
said.  He  under- 
stood what  I  meant 
and  he  looked 
pleased.  Indeed, 
everybody  at  table 
looked  pleased. 
'I'heir  com|»;»triol 
.       ^  had  actiuilted  him- 

 self  W  illi  honour.  1 

had  said  the  tactful 
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thing. 


During  dinner  this  young  man  enlivened  me 
with  his  conversation.  He  seemed  to  burn 
with  the  desire  to  'tell  me  a  number  of  things. 
He  would  address  a  cryptic  remark  to  me  in 
alleged  English,  to  which  I  would  reply  in 
English.  After  each  reply  1  would  wind  up 
with  the  compliment  in  Spanish  ("  Bueno 
Inglts  ")  upon  his  high  linguistic  attainment. 

As  the  dinner  got  towards  its  end  I  found 
myself  becoming  a  favourite — rapidly  attaining 
to  popularity,  liven  the  waiters  began  to  beam 
brolherliness  ujxjn  me.  I  do  believe  that  I 
could  have  got  credit  at  that  fonda.  Such  is  the 
power  of  politeness— in  Spain. 

When  my  linguistic  friend  arose  from  the 
table  he  said  "Clood  night!"  These  were  the 
only  two  words  of  his  that  I  understood,  and  1 
was  not  sorry  to  hear  them.  His  conversation 
was  getting  to  be  rather  a  strain. 


( To  />e  continued.) 
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An  account  of  the  expedition  dispatched  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  to  the  GalapagM 
in  quest  of  the  last  survivors  of  a  prehistoric  race  of  monster  tortoises. 


|0M£  seven  hundred  and  thirty  miles 

Wist  of  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  the 
South  American  State,  hes  a  group 
of  rugged  islands  of  volcanic  origin 
known  as  the  Galapagos  group.  They 
are  situated  far  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the 
ocean  traffic,  and  are  consequendy  but  seldom 
visited.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore, 
it  is  small  wonder  that  very  little  is  known  about 
tfaem,  and  that  they  are  practically  a  closed  book 
to  all  hut  a  select  few.  Vet  these  islands  are  of 
great  interest  and  value,  since  ihey  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  animal  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  prehistoric  times. 

On  these  islands  are  found  the  famous  giant 
tortoises,  which  often  weigh  some  four  hundred 
pounds   apiece  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  longevity,     -  '  • 
many  of  them  being  over  two 
hundred  years  old  ;  one  in 
Lord  Rothschild's  collection 
is  at  least  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  old. 

These  huge  monsters  are 
the  only  living  descendants 
in  direct  line  frnm  the  dino- 
saurs of  the  reptilian  age, 
and  consequently  constitute  a 
valuable  jiri/e  to  the  nnturalist. 
In  no  other  known  island  on 
the  globe  are  they  to  be 
found,  and  probably  it  is  the 
practical  inaccessibility  of 
these  islands  that  has  prejier- 
ved  them  to  the  present  day, 
though,  unfortunately,  they 
are  very  scarce  and  promise 
to  become  extinct  altogether 
in  the  near  future.  When 
Charles  Darwin,  the  famous 
savant,  visited  the  (lalapniros  group  during 
his  voyage  round  the  world,  the  islands 
were  overran  with  the  oreatures.  The  author 
of  "The  Origin  of  Species"  was  greatly  in- 
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terested  in  the  animals,  and  spent  much  time 

in  studying  their  habits,  haunts,  and  life. 

Since  Darwin's  visit,  however,  the  numbers  of 
the  tortoises  have  been  greatly  decimated,  and 
now  only  a  comparative  few  remain.  In  order 
to  preserve  a  selection  of  the  best  of  these 
remaining  links  of  a  bygone  race  the  Hon. 
Walter  Roth'^child,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  natur-  • 
alist,  organized  a  s()ecial  expedition  in  1896  to 
visit  the  Galapagos  Islands,  to  secure  some 
specimens  to  enrich  his  extensive  and  valuable 
zoological  collection  at  Tring  I'ark.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  \\'ebster,  the 
well-known  naturalist  and  taxidermist  of  Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  When  I  visited 
Mr.  Frank  6.  Webster,  on  behalf  of  The  Wide 
WoRi.i)  Magazine,  to  secure 
an  account  of  his  work  he 
was  sorting  out  some  speci- 
mens of  the  tortoise  from  a 
large  collection  in  a  field 
adjoining  his  domicile,  which 
is  a  combined  residence, 
workshop,  and  museum.  He 
gave  me  an  account  of  the 
jinrney  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  When  I  received  the  re- 
quest from  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild  to  organize  an 
expedition  to  visit  the  isUnds 
I  was  somewhat  dubious  of 
success,  for  it  appeared  to 
me  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  tortoises  had  not  already 
been  e.vtermitiated.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  islands  in 
all  composing  the  Galafxigos 
group,  and  they  belong  to 
Ecuador.  Only  one  or  two 
of  them  are  inhabited.  One,  Cliatham  Island,  is 
practically  controlled  by  Senor  Manuel  (Jobos, 
who  has  some  three  hundred  slaves  under  him 
—people  who  have  been  deported  60m  Ecuador 
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by  the  Ecuadorian  Government  for  various 
offences,  so  that  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  penal  settlement.  Charles  Island,  another  of 
the  group,  is  inhabited  by  a  small  colony 
headed    by   an    Englishman,   but    none  of 
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the  people  are  slaves.  The  remaining  islands 
are  desolate  and  uninhabited,  though  it 
appeared  that  at  various  times  efforts  had 
been  made  to  colonize  and  develop  them, 
since  cattle,  horses,  goats,  pigs,  and  dogs  run 
wild  in  great  numbers,  especially  on  Albemarle 
Island,  the  large-st  of  the  group,  which  is  some 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long  and  ranges 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  width.  The 
character  of  the  islands  is  very  bold,  consisting 
of  numerous  extinct  volcanoes,  the  broken  lava- 
covered  sides  and  craters  of  which  are  covered 
with  an  almost  impcnetral)lc  growth  of  thorn 
bushes  and  cactus,  woven  with  vines,  with  a  few 
fertile  spaces  here  and  there.  There  are  few 
beaches,  as  the  cliffs  rise  abruptly  and  pre- 
cipitously from  the  sea,  affording  few  favourable 
anchorages,  while  the  tides  run  very  strongly, 
so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  a  vessel 
in  very  close  to  the  shore.  Chatham  Island  is 
the  only  one  in  an  advanced  state  of 
cultivation,  and  is  about  the  only  place  where 
water  can  be  obtained.  Although  directly 
under  the  Equator,  the  temperature  on  the 
islands,  owing  to  their  high  elevation,  is  very 
even  and  comparatively  cool,  averaging  about 
seventy  degrees  all  the  year  round.  Taken  on 
the  whole,  therefore,  you  see  it  was  rather  an 
inhospitable  spot  to  visit,  and  my  mission  was 
rather  an  arduous  and  risky  one. 

"Still,  I  did  not  despair  of  achieving  partial,  if 


not  complete,  success.  I  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  carry  out  the  task  was  to  make  a 
thorough  and  methodical  investigation  of  the 
islands.  I  submitted  my  proposals  to  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild,  and  he  ordered  me  to  go 

ahead.  I  gath- 
ered together  a 
party  of  five  ex- 
jx-rienced  nien, 
consisting  of  Mr. 
C.  M.  Harris,  a 
taxidermist,  and 
Mr.  O.  E.  Bul- 
lock and  Mr. 
George  Nelson, 
to  act  as  his 
assistants;  to- 
gether with  Cap- 
tain Robinson, 
navigator,  and 
Mr.  James  Cor- 
nell, mate.  The 
exp»:dition  was 
am|)!y  ecjuipped 
with  everything 
necessary,  and  m 
the  middle  of 
March,  1897, 
the  party  started  on  their  journey.  I  in- 
structed them  to  sail  from  New  York  to  Colon, 
cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Panama  City 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  there  charter  a  suitable 
craft  to  reach  the  island,  some  nine  hundred 
miles  distant.  On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition 
at  Panama  City,  when  it  was  known  they 
required  a  vessel  every  possible  obstacle  was 
thrown  in  the  way  to  prevent  their  procunng 
one,  except  at  a  price  far  al)ove  the  value  of 
the  miserable,  undersized  hulks  that  were  avail- 
able. They  were  delayed  in  a  most  provoking 
manner  for  nearly  three  weeks,  and  to  crown 
their  troubles  the  cu'se  of  that  region — yellow 
fever  —  appeared  among  them  and  wrought 
terrible  havoc.  Captain  Robinson  contracted 
the  disease  and  succumbed  in  a  few  hours. 
Bullock,  one  of  the  assistants  to  Harris,  insisted 
on  returning  to  New  York,  as  he  took  fright 
at  the  appearance  of  the  plague.  Harris 
procured  him  a  passage,  and  he  started 
for  home  in  good  spirits.  But  the  fearful 
malady  was  upon  him,  and  although  he 
reached  New  York  he  died  in  quarantine  the 
next  day.  Meantime  Harris  had  cabled  me 
of  his  difficulties  in  obt.iining  a  ship  and  the 
news  of  the  disaster  to  his  party.  I  immediately 
replied,  instructing  them  to  proceed  at  once 
northwards  to  San  I'rancisco,  and  there  start  for 
thf  Galapagos  Islands.  But  misfortune  still 
dogged  their  footsteps.    The  mate,  Cornell, 
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died  while  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco  and 
was  buried  at  sea.  Harris  and  Nelson  reached 
San  P'rancisco  without  mishap,  sole  survivors 
of  the  ill-fated  party,  but  Nelson  had  passed 
through  enough  terrible  experiences,  and  upon 
arrival  at  the  Californian  seaport  took  the  first 
train  home.  Harris,  however,  was  made  of 
sterner  mettle.  Nothing  daunted,  he  stayed  at 
San  Francisco  and  telegraphed  to  me  :  '  Send 
me  a  new  party,  so  that  1  can  start  at  once.* 

"  Although  my  first  attempt  to  reach  the  Gala- 
pagos tortoise  had  resulted  in  such  disaster, 
I  gathered  together  new  assistants  for  the 
undaunted  Harris  with  all  possible  speed. 
I  disf>atched  Nfr.  (i.  1).  Hull  and  Mr. 
F.  P.  Browne,  both  New  England  men,  to  San 
Francisco,  and  also  a  man  named  Beck  from 
California.  U'hile  I  was  reorganizing  the  expe- 
dition Harris  had  not  been  idle.  He  had 
chartered  a  small  schooner,  the  Li/a  and  Mattie, 
commanded  by  Captain  l.inhridge,  and  on 
June  2 1st,  1897,  the  second  [wrty  passed 
through  the  (iolden  Gate,  ninety  days  after  the 
start  of  the  first  expedition,  en  route  for  the 
Galajjagos  Islands. 

"On  July  25lh  Culpepper,  the  first  of  the 
group,  loomed  up  in  sight.  Duncan,  a  small 
islet  only  three  miles  in  diameter,  overlooked 
probably  owing  to  its  small  size  by  previous 
tortoise  marauders,  was  the  first  to  yield  a 
specimen.  The  party  climbed  a  mountain  and 
fXLssed  over  its  dangerous  jK-ak  down  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  into  the  crater.    Signs  of 


a? 

tortoises  were 
soon  discovered, 
and,  following  up 
these  trails,  the 
party  came  across 
a  herd  of  more 
than  thirty  of  the 
creatures.  After 
twenty  days'  hard 
labour  they  were 
safely  stowed  be- 
tween the  decks 
of  the  little 
schooner.  It  was 
no  mean  task  con- 
veying some  of 
these  huge  mon- 
sters from  their 
haunts  to  the 
vessel.  Several  of 
the  mountains 
exceed  four 
thousand  feet  in 
height.  When  a 
tortoise  was  dis- 
covered he  was 
strapped  securely  to  two  {wles,  one  on  each 
side,  by  which  the  men  lifted  and  carried 
the  creature.  In  the  case  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens two  other  poles  were  lashed  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  two,  so  that  more  men  could  lend  a 
hand.  Some  of  the  reptiles  were  found  in  such 
inaccessible  places  that  it  was  found  impossible 
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to  secure  them,  and  the  prizes  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

"The  specimens  secured  by  the  party  on 
Duncan  Island  were  the  Tesludo  tphibbiuni, 
the  special  feature  of  which  is  a  long  shell, 
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smooth   plates,  with  narrow  rising  in  front. 
Hitherto  only  two  specimens  of  this  creature 
l)acl  been  secured,  and  they  are  mounted  in  the 
nmseum  at  Kdinburj;h  and  'I'ring  Park  res|)ec- 
tively.    '1  he  j)arty  scoured  Duncan  Island  from 
end   to  end  and 
thought  they  had 
secured  every 
specimen,  but  in 
this  they  were 
mistaken,  since  a 
few   more  were 
obtained  by  a  sub- 
sequent exploring 
party. 

"Island  after 
island  failed  to 
yield  a  prize  until 
Albemarle  was 
readied,  and  from 
this  island  were 
taken  the  same 
number  as  from 
Duncan.  They 
varied  from  thirty 
pounds   to  two 

hundred  pounds  in  weight  and  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  age.  At  the 
time  they  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  variety 
Tesiudo  vicina,  but  when  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild  examined  them  later  he  found  them 
to  be  Testudo  clephantopus.  The  feature  of  this 
latter  variety  is  a  round  shell  with  low  opening 
in  front,  and  the  shell  -  plates  finely  marked 
almost  to  the 
centre. 

"Two  days 
after  Christmas 
Day,  1897,  the 
Lila  and  Mattie 
hove  anchor  for 
the  last  lime  and 
sailed  for  home. 
San  Krancisco 
was  reached  on 
February  8th, 
1898,  with  about 
sixty  living  tor- 
toises. The 
handling  of  the 
reptiles  during 

the  voyage  was  Fr«m  a  Phott<. 

one  of  the  most 

difficult  parts  of  the  undertaking,  but  few  deaths 
occurred  during  the  passage.  The  party  covered 
no  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  miles  by  water, 
which  testifies  to  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  hunt  for  the  tortoises  was  carried  out.  The 
party  experienced  many  exciting  episodes  iti  the 


course  of  their  investigations,  the  gales  at  times 
being  so  fierce  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  little  daft 
could  not  possibly  weather  them. 

"The  tortoises  were  transported  by  railway 
from  San  Krancisco  to  my  zoo  at  Hyde  I'ark, 

under  the  super 
intendence  of  Mr. 
Harris.  As  the 
weather  was  un- 
settled at  the  time 
of  their  arrival  they 
were  placed  in  the 
main  room  of  the 
museum,  a  n  d 
whenever  the  sun 
was  shining  were 
carried  out  bvhand 
into  the  yard  for 
a  few  minutes' 
sunning.  On  Jtily 
5th  I  sailed  for 
Ixindon  with  fifty- 
six  specimens, 
anddelivered  them 
to  the  promoter 
of  the  expedition, 
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the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  'J'ring  Park  collection.  The 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  defrayed  the  entire 
cost  of  the  ex()edition,  which  amounted  to 
several  thousand  pounds. 

"In  the  following  year,  1899,  Captain 
Noyes,  a  well-known  Californian  seal-hunter, 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  en  route  to  the  (Jala- 

pagos  Islands  in 
quest  oP  seal  fur. 
Stopping  at  Dun- 
can   and  Albe- 
marle he  found 
on    the  former 
four  tortoises, 
which  Mr.  Har- 
ris's previous 
|>arty  had  failed 
to  discover,  and 
on  Albemarle 
Island    he  dis- 
covered, in  a  new 
and  unexpected 
haunt,  a  further 
thirteen    of  the 
creatures  ol  the 
true  vidua  and 
a   few  of   the    TtsfnJo    wicrophyts  varieties. 
Captain  Noyes  look  them  to  San  Francisco,  in 
the  public  gardens  of  which  they  were  exhibited. 
Hut,  unfortunately,  all  but  six  of  the  collec- 
tion  died   from   the   effects   of  the  journey 
and  exposure.     The  remaining  half-dozen  1 
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secured  for  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  who 
kept  them  in  the  warm  until  the  suitable 
season  arrived  to  enable  them  to  be  shipped 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  They  were  dispatched 
by  a  fast  passenger  train  to  Boston  at  a  cost 
of  seventy-six  pounds  for  their  fare,  and  thence 
shipped  to  London.  Two  of  them  were  huge 
monsters,  weighing  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  p>ounds  apiece,  and  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  age.  When  they  stood  on  the 
ground  these  two  creatures  could  easily  eat 
from  the  hand  when  outstretched  four  feet 
above  the  ground,  from  which  a  comprehensive 
idea  of  their  size  may  be  gathered. 

"In  1900  Captain  Noyes  went  on  another 
expedition  to  the  (Jalapagos  group. 
He  made  another  searching  in- 
vestigation for  tortoises  upon 
Duncan  Island,  but  only  found 
four  specimens,  which  fact  caused 
him  to  remark  to  me,  '  I  do  not 
think  any  more  will  be  found.' 
At  Albemarle  Island  Captain 
Noyes  had  better  luck,  for  he 
caught  nineteen  more,  and,  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  labours, 
he  returned  to  San  Francisco.  In 
this  last  ciitch  Captain  Noyes  had 
beaten  the  record,  for  right  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Albemarle 
Island,  about  two  miles  from  the 
coast,  he  found  old  patriarchs  ex- 
ceeding in  weight  and  size  the 
monsters  of  his  previous  catch. 

"They  were  found  in  the  most 
difficult  places,  where   it  took  Fr(mta\ 


sixteen  men  twelve  days 
to  get  tliem  out.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  port  of 
arrival  I  at  once  made 
arrangenjents  for  their 
transportation  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hyde  Park, 
and  nine  of  the  largest 
were  to  be  dispatched  to 
London  for  the  Hon. 
Walter  Rothschild's  collec 
tion.  During  this  journey 
a  most  exasperating  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  the 
finest  specimen.  After 
some  three  thousand 
miles'  run  across  the 
continent  without  mishap 
or  delay,  the  railway  car 
containing  the  curious 
passengers  was  detained 
by  a  petty  railway  official 
for  several  hours.  It  was  an  exceptionally  hot 
day  ;  the  temperature  in  the  car  was  one  hundred 
degrees.  Horses  were  dropping  in  the  streets 
under  the  influence  of  the  terrific  heart,  and  two 
of  the  largest  tortoises  could  not  stand  it.  They 
succumbed,  and  thus  London  was  deprived  of 
seeing  the  largest  tortoise  ever  brought  from  the 
(lalapagos  Islands.  It  weighed  five  hundred 
pounds— nearly  a  quarter  of  a  ton — was  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  over  four  hundred 
years  old.  The  creature  has  been  stuffed  and  is 
to  be  dispatched  to  London.  Seven,  including 
a  new  variety,  sent  to  London  reached  their 
destination  safely. 

"  One  of  this  batch— approximately  a  hundred 
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years  old — I  was  obliged  to  kill  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  I  seized  this  Of)portunity  of  tasting  the  flesh 
of  the  reptile,  since  it  is  claimed  by  sailors  that 
the  flesh  of  these  tortoises  is  a  great  delicacy, 
and  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  on  the  point.  I 
cut  several  steaks  from  what  I  deemed  the  best 
part  of  the  reptile's  body  and  broiled  them  over 
a  fire.  With  a  little  salt  and  butter  we  truly 
found  that  the  flavour  was  all  that  had  been 
claimed  for  it.  The  grain  was  like  that  of 
venison,  but  the  taste  was  much  .sweeter. 
Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  great  age 
of  the  creature  its  flesh  was  quite  tender. 
How  .  it  would  be  with  one 
four  hundred  years  old  I  cannot 
tell. 

'*  In  all  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  tortoises  from  the  Clala- 
pagos  Islands  have  [wssed  through 
my  hands,  the  great  majority  of 
which  were  for  the  Hon.  Walter 
Rothschild.  I  consider,  now  that 
these  creatures  are  so  nearly  ex- 
tinct, that  any  remaining  ones 
there  may  be  in  their  natural 
habitats  will  only  be  stragglers, 
and  will  only  be  secured  at  a 
grciit  expense  of  time,  hardship, 
and  money. 

"In  the  islands  the  tortoi.ses 
feed  on  the  cactus,  thorn  bush, 
and  other  vegetation  which  grows 
in  such  profusion.  I  feed  them 
on  grass,  cabbages,  and  other  in- 
digenous foods  of  this  description. 
I'hey  like  bananas,  apples,  and 
oranges.  They  are  the  mo>it  docile 
creatures  I  have  ever  handled. 
I    never   found  one   at  all 


vicious,    and    personally  1 
-^'^i^y     should  say  that,  bemg  of  a 
^^n||fe||^^|      tmiid   disposition,  they  have 
^H^^^l     no  means  of  defence.  The 

^^^1     shell  is  a  thin,  greyish-black 
colour,   and   is  of  no  com- 
mercial  value  whatever.  I'hey 
.  ,  soon    learn    to  know  their 

"if^H     keeper,  and  will  follow  hm) 
about  for  food. 

"The  question  will  no  doubt 
arise  with  many.  Why  should 
such  determined  eflbrLs  have 
been  made  to  finish  a  rapidly 
expiring  race?    In  the  island 
the  wild  dogs  and  pigs  have 
preyed    so    extensively  on 
the  eggs  and  the  young  as 
to  stop  all  breeding,  and  so 
long  as  they  were  within  convenient  places 
the   natives   hunted    them    and  di.spatched 
their   carcasses   to  the   mainland   for  food. 
Thus    only    the    creatures     who  secluded 
themselves  in  the  most  remote  places  resisted 
the  depredations  of  man    and    beast,  and 
when   they    had   expired   there  would  have 
been  no  young  to  take  their  place.     Had  it 
not  been  for  the  determined  efl'orts  of  the 
Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  science  would  have 
been   left  with    but    very   few    little  known 
specimens  for  future  reference  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  last  of  a  prehistoric  creature." 
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A   Desert  Tragedy. 

By  Captain  A.  Hiluaks  Attbiudgb. 

An  mtliotiuitivs  aoxnint  of  m  little  -  known  episode— the  murder  of  the  Marquis  de  Morts 
!n  the  "forbidden  hinterland"  of  Tripoli.    The  Marquis  had  an  ambitious  project  for  a  fp-eat  "  Franco- 

lilarnic    Alliance,"  by  means  of  which  the  Khalifa  —  thcr.  fighting  Lord  Kitchener— should         .il  lc 
to  burl  back  once  for  all  the  encroaching  British.     Uniortunately  for  himself,  however,  the  gallattt 
but  impractical  visionary      fell   among   thieves,  "  and   the    desert  tribes  whom  he  lud  bopiBd  tO 
lead  to  victory  against  the  British  turned  upon  him  and  killed  him. 


I  TCITTrT 


FRENCH  miliUry  Court,  sitting  at 
Susa,  tn  the  Ttinis  Protectorate, 
recently  condemtied  to  death  otie 
of  the  murdereis  of  the  Marquis  de 
Mov^s  and  sentenced  another  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment.  The  murder  was 
committed  in  the  summer  of  1896,  and  the  two 
Arabs  had  been  nearty  four 
years  awaiting  trial,  apparently 
because  the  authorities  hoped 
from  month  to  month  to 
secure  the  arrest  of  others  of 
the  band.  De  Mor^  bad 
lived  for  some  years  in 
America  and  had  married 
there.  His  widow  offered  a 
large  reward  for  the  capture 
of  his  murderers,  and  the  two 
who  have  just  been  tried  were 
entrapped  by  Arab '•friendlies" 
in  1898. 

In  the  summer  of  1896  I 
was  on  the  Upper  Nile  with 
the  Sirdar's  army.  One  day 
I  was  discussing  with  an  officei 
of  the  Intelh'gence  Depart- 
ment the  desert  routes  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile.  I  asked  him 
if  ittrould  be  possible  to  make 
a  journey  thiough  the  great 
oasis  and  then  across  the 
desert  to  Tripoli  He  said  at 
once  that  for  a  white  man 
such  a  journey  would  be  about 
the  most  dangerous  march  a 
man  could  make  in  Xurthern 
Africa.  "  In  the  hinterland  of 
Tripoli,"  he  said,  "on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  there 
is  no  powerful  tribe  the  chief 
of  which  could  secure  the 
traveller's  safety.  There  are 
a  number  of  small  tribes, 
many  of  them  of  bad  charac- 
ter, and  the  place  is  full  of 


'  scallywags '  from  the  North  African  coast 
countries,  who  are  simply  brigamb  and  outlaws. 
.\  wliite  man  woold  be  murdered  for  die  sake 

of  his  kiL" 

Next  day  a  Renter's  telegram  brought  the 
news  that  De  Morts  had  entered  this  very  tract 
of  desert  with  a  caravan  that  he  had  organized 
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at  Gabes,  and  that  he  hoped  to  penetrate  to 
Khartoum  and  offer  the  Khalifa  his  services 
against  the  British.  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
a  few  weeks  later  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  the  lawless  brigands  of  the  hinterland. 

In  Paris  in  the  following  year  I  met  some 
French  friends  who  took  a  special  interest  in 
African  questions,  and  with  their  help  I  got  the 
details  of  the  wild  enterprise  and  tragic  end  of 
De  Morbs.  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  plucky, 
adventurous,  eager  for  distinction.  He  had 
conceived  a  fantastic  dream  of  France  putting 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  great  Mussulman 
movement  to  drive  the  "  perfidious  English  " 
from  every  Moslem  land.  The  Frenchman,  the 
Arab,  the  Tuareg,  and  the  Soudanese  were  all  to 
be  allies  against  the  encroaching  Briton.  He 
would  go  to  Africa,  preach  the  new  alliance, 
and  then  cross  the  desert  to  the  Upper  Nile 
and  present  himself  to  the  Khalifa  as  the  envoy 
of  French  sympathy  with  his  cause  against  the 
invaders  of  the  Soudan.  The  fate  of  Oliver 
Pain  might  have  warned  him  of  what  he  had  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Dervishes  if  he  ever 
got  so  far. 

He  went  to  Tuni.s,  where  one  evening  he 
delivered  a  lecture  at  the  theatre  on  the  pro 
posed  "Alliance  Fran(o-Islami(|ue."  At  that 
n>oment,  he  said,  the  English  were  moving  on 
the  Nile.  The  Dervishes  were  fighting  for 
liberty.  They  had  numbers,  arms,  wealth.  All 
they  wanted  was  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
trained  officers.    Well,  let  the  watchword  of  the 


alliance  resound  from  Dun- 
kirk to  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
French  volunteers  would  soon 
find  their  way  to  the  standard 
of  the  Khalifa.  A  resolution 
was  passed  setting  forth  that 
two  thousand  Frenchmen  and 
Mussulmans  assembled  at 
Tunis  acclaimed  the  principle 
of  the  alliance,  and  sent  their 
good  wishes  to  the  Mussul- 
mans who  were  fighting  for 
liberty  on  the  Nile.  Copies 
of  the  resolution  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  French  President, 
the  Sultan,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  other  eminent 
persons.  Oddly  enough,  the 
Khalifa  was  omitted  from  the 
list.  It  was  all  a  bit  of  a 
farce,  but  De  Morbs  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  and,  in 
reality,  it  was  the  prelude  to 
a  tragedy. 

After  this  the  adventurer 
spent  some  weeks  at  Hammam-Lif,  near  Tunis, 
planning  this  expedition.  He  told  his  intimate 
friends  that  he  hoped  to  cross  the  desert  to 
Rhat,  in  the  Tuareg  country,  make  friends 
with  the  tribes,  and  then  visit  the  chief  of 
the  Senoussi  at  Kufra,  and  after  assuring 
his  co-op«^ration  make  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  the   Khalifa.    In   his   utter   ignorance  of 
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the  situaliun  in  Nurth-Kasl  Africa,  Dc  Mores 
does  not  api)ear  even  lo  have  heard  lliat 
the  Dervish  leader  had  invited  the  chief  of  the 
i>enoussi  to  be  his  ally,  and  that  the  latter  hud 
denounced  him  as  an  impious  im|K)stor. 

The  French  authorities  gave  him  no  encour- 
agement. On  the  contrary,  they  warned  him 
that  he  must  not  enter  the  Sahara  from  'I'unisia. 
'I'o  do  so  would  be  to  court  destruction,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  have  to  get  up  an  expedi- 
tion to  punish  the 
border  tribes  after 
the  catastrophe. 
They  would  not 
mind,  however,  his 
making  a  simple 
exploring  expedi- 
tion on  the  frontier 
of  Algeria.  There 
he  had  made  friends 
of  the  Azdjer  tribes 
by  sending  them  a 
caravan ■  load  of 
flour  as  a  present 
on  hearing  that 
they  were  suffering 
from  famine.  In 
that  direction  he 
would  not  be  likely 
to  be  tempted  by 
wild  projects  of 
marching  to  Khar- 
toum. 

Finally  he  agreed 
to  organize  his 
caravan  at  Gabes 
atid  march  through 
Southern  Tunisia  to 
the  Algerian 
border.  His  friends 
hoped  he  had  been 
saved  from  himself. 

On  April  22nd 
he  parted  with  his 
American  wife, 
whom  he  sent  back 

to  France.  On  "uv  ihiif.ats,  PKBstAsuiN-i,  akb  p«o»i 
M.iy   6th   he  left 

Tunis  by  steamer  for  Oabcs,  taking  with  him 
soaie  stores  for  his  caravan  and  a  number  of 
natives  he  had  engaged  to  accompany  him.  He 
only  knew  a  few  words  of  Arabic.  He  took 
with  him  his  interpreter  and  secretary,  .Abd  el- 
Hak,  a  highly-educated  young  .Arab,  and  as  his 
chief  guide  EI-HadJ-/\li,  a  wealthy  trader,  who 
was  about  to  return  to  his  home  at  Ghadames, 
and  possessed  great  influence  with  the  desert 
tribes.  He  was  to  be  paid  ten  thousand  francs 
(four  hundred  pounds)  for  his  services. 

Vol.  xi.— 6. 


At  Gat»es  He  Mores  l)ought  camels  and 
hired  c;unel-drivers.  Before  he  left  the  place 
on  May  14th  he  held  a  meeting,  at  which 
he  delivered  another  lecture,  like  his  'I'unis 
harangue,  on  the  alliance  of  France  and  Islam. 
It  was  addressed  to  an  audience  most  of  whom 
did  not  understand  a  dozen  words  of  French. 

He  first  marched  for  some  days  to  the  west- 
ward, as  if  he  really  mean:  lo  conduct  his 
caravan  to  Southern  Algeria.    On  May  23rd, 

however,  he  sud- 
denly changed  his 
route  and  turned 
to  the  south-east, 
heading  for  the 
dangerous  Tripoli- 
tan  hinterland. 
Possibly  it  had 
from  the  Tirst  been 
his  intention  to  re- 
sume his  old  plan 
of  campaign  as 
soon  as  he  was 
clear  of  the  French 
frontier  posts  and 
could  not  be  for- 
cibly turned  back ; 
or,  perhaps,  when 
he  found  himself 
in  the  desert,  his 
old  dreams  as- 
sumed an  irresis- 
tible mastery  over 
him. 

As  he  plunged 
farther  into  the  wil- 
derness his  men, 
who  knew  better 
than  he  did  the  risks 
they  were  incurring, 
became  almost 
mutinous  and  pro- 
tested against  the 
change  of  route,  but 
by  threats,  persua- 
sions, and  promises 
he  induced  them 
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to  go  on. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  after  a  tr)ing 
march,  he  reached  the  wells  of  El  Ouatia,  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  his  starting-jioint. 
Here  he  halted  for  a  week.  Tuareg  and 
Chambaa  tribesmen  came  flocking  into  his 
camp.  He  told  them  he  had  come  as  a  friend. 
He  gave  them  presents  of  arms  and  robes,  and 
threw  gold  pieces  to  the  children.  He  talked 
to  the  chiefs  of  his  [»rojccts,  and  they  told  him 
they  would  be  glad  to  march  with  him  against 
tlic  English.    The  camels  he  had  brought  from 
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(jabcs  were  cxiiaustcd  willi  the  desierl  nianli, 
the  caiiid-n)en  reluctant  to  farther  ;  it  had 
been  dillicult  to  bring  them  so  far.  Tlie  chiefs 
offered  to  find  camels  and  guides  to  escort  him 
to  Rhat.  lie  accepted  their  offer  and  paid 
ihein  a  large  sum  on  account. 

On  June  6th  Ue  Morbs  told  his  Tunisian 
and  'I'ripolitan  camel-men  that  he  would  pay 
them  off  and  supply  them  with  provisions  for 
their  journey  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  He 
wrote  his  last  letters  to  France,  full  of  praises  of 
iiis  'I'uart-g  and  Chambaa 
hosts  and  of  hopes  for  his 
great  project.  Their 
his  partyof  thirty- 
eight,  all  but  eight 
left  him.  His  new 
friends  were  to 
bring  their 
camels  and  start 
for  Rhat  next 
day. 

De  Morfes, 
happy  in  his 
dreams  of  suc- 
cessful adven- 
ture, liad  no  idea 
that  the  very 
chiefs  who  were 
camped  beside 
him  were  mur- 
derers for  whom 
rewards  had  long 
lieen  ofTered  by 
the  French  fron- 
tier authorities ; 
that  they  had 
been  lying  in 
wait  for  him  near 
the  wells  of  El 
Ouatia  for  days ; 
that  a  few  miles 
to  east  and  west 
other  parties 
were  watching 
lest    he  should 

change  his  route  ;  that  a  rumour  had  passed 
through  the  desert  that  a  l-'rench  officer  was 
coming  with  millions  of  Government  money  on 
his  c:ui»els,  and  a  store  of  arms — wealth  which 
was  to  be  had  for  the  taking.  The  tribesmen 
were  only  too  anxious  to  se|)arate  him  from 
most  of  his  servants  whom  he  had  brought 
from  the  coast.    He  had  fallen  into  a  trap. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  June  6th,  the  chiefs 
sent  word  to  their  accomplices  to  the  east  and 
west  to  close  in  upon  EI  Ouatia.  On  the 
Sunday  I  )e  Morbs  and  his  eight  men  were  alone 
in  the  midst  of  the  brigands.    He  still  sus|>t;cted 
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nothing.  By  a  strange  chance,  that  day  when 
he  virtually  l>ecan)e  a  prisoner  was  the  ilay  on 
which  Kitchener  fought  at  Firket  his  (irst  battle 
in  the  victorious  advance  up  the  Nile. 

On  the  Sunday  and  Monday  no  camels 
appeared.  The  chiefs  made  excuses.  They 
were  gaining  time  for  their  friends  to  arrive. 
On  the  Tuesday  a  few  camels  were  brought  in, 
but  without  proper  pack  saddles,  and  some  of 
the  baggage  was  plundered.  De  Morbs  became 
suspicious.     He  sent  for  the  chiefs  and  told 

them  he  would  not  go 
to  Rhat.    He  would 
be  satisfied   if  they 
ould   lake  his  bag- 
gage to  the  neighbour- 
ng  oasis  and  town  of 
inaoun.   They  might 
eep  all  he  had  paid 
eni  for  the  longer 
lurney.  Ilwasa\ain 
ffort  to  escape  from 
le  trap. 
Next  day,  June  yth, 
)rty-five  camels  were 
rought  in.  The  tribes- 
len  had  been  largely 
inforced,  and  their 
conduct  was  brusque 
and  unfrietully. 
They  loaded  up 
the  baggage  and 
sUirted    after  a 
long  delay.  De 
Mores  rode  apart 
from  the  caravan. 
Abdel  Hak,  El- 
Hadj-.Ali,  and 
two  Algerian  ser- 
vants   were  the 
nearest  to  him. 

A  few  miles 
from  the  wells 
the  line  of  march 
.struck  the  beaten 
caravan  track 
from  Rhat  and  Ohadanjes  and  the  south-west  to 
Sinaoun  to  the  east.  The  tribesnicn  turned  to  the 
right  away  from  Sinaoun.  De  Morfes  called  out 
that  they  must  go  to  the  left.  There  was  a  halt, 
some  confusion  and  hesitation.  Suddenly  De 
Morl's  saw  thr«'e  men  with  drawn  swords 
moving  stealthily  towards  him  from  a  clump  of 
scrub.  He  slipped  off  his  camel  and  drew  his 
revolver.  They  rushed  at  him,  one  coming  so 
close  as  to  wound  him  slightly,  but  he  killed 
one  and  badly  wounded  the  two  others  with  his 
pistol,  and  then  took  his  repeating  carbine 
from   his  saddle.     Abd-el-Hak  and  old  El- 
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Hadj-Ali,  Iruc  lu  their 
salt,  disiiiuunted  und 
stoud  beside  him,  car- 
bines in  hand.  His 
two  Algerian  servants 
also  tried  to  reach 
him,  but  were  cut 
down  or  shot  by  the 
tribesmen  as  they  dis- 
mounted. His  other 
servants  were  over- 
powered and  made 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile,  the 
Frenchman  and  the 
two  brave  Arabs  were 
attacked  by  some 
thirty  of  the  brigands. 
They  sold  their  lives 
dearly,  but  were  soon 
shot  down,  I)e  Mores 
being  the  last  to  fall, 
riddled  with  bullets, 
'i'he  murderers  buried 
their  victims  in  the 
sand  and  then  plun- 
dered the  baggage, 
leaving  untouched, 
however,  the  property 
of  Kl-Hadj-Ali,  which 
the  chiefs  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  his  family 
at  Ghadames. 

The  surviving  ser- 
vants expected  to  be 
killed,  but  one  of  the 
Tuareg  chiefs  told 
them  that  all  who 
were  to  be  killed 
were  already  dead. 
"  You  are  mere  wage- 
earners,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  may  go. '  He- 
fore  the  end  of  June 
two  of  them  had 

reached  Tripoli  and  a  third  had  brought  the 
news  of  the  tragedy  to  Tunis. 

So  died  l)e  Mores,  a  victim  to  his  wild 
dreams  of  the  alliante  with  Islam  in  Africa.  He 
had  borne  himself  in  the  last  scene  as  befitted 
a  soldier  of  France.  The  pity  was  that  the 
dashing  officer  of  Cuirassiers  should  have  fallen 
in  so  mad  an  enterprise. 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer  a  party  of 
Arab    friendlies    visited    the   scene   of  the 
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skirmish  and  brought  the  body  of  l)e  Mores 
to  the  coast,  sewn  up  in  skins  and  carried 
on  a  camel.  It  was  still  quite  recognisable, 
and  the  numerous  wounds  proved  that  the 
.servants  had  not  e.xoggirated  in  telling  the 
story  of  his  last  gallant  fight.  The  body 
was  placed  in  a  coffin  and  sent  back  for 
honourable  burial  in  France.  And  now,  after 
more  than  six  years,  tardy  justice  has  overtaken 
two  of  his  murderers. 
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I  VERY'  glolte  trotter  whose  wander- 
ings lead  liim  to  San  Francisco 
feels  in  duty  bound  to  visit  China- 
town. It  is  one  of  the  sights  of 
that  most  cosuio|X)litan  city,  and  as 
such  it  has  been  carefully  fostered  by  the 
munici|xd  authorities  until,  like  some  tropical 
plant  in  an  English  hothouse,  it  has  lost  almost 
all  its  natural  characteristics.  The  outward 
form  remains,  'tis  true,  but  nowadays  the  gold- 
snnths'  and  chemists'  shops,  the  stalls  of  the 
carvers  of  jade,  the  bespectacled  Chinese  doctor 
beneath  his  canopy  of  stuffed  alliijators,  the 


A  description  of  a  remarkable 
Chinese  community  on  the  shores 
of  San  Pablo  Bay.  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Its  members  live  by  fishing,  worship  a  god  of 
their  own  --  the  Shrimp  -  God  —  and  owe  allegiance  to  a 
•'  Queen,"  who  is  also  the  head  of  a  flourishing  "  iruBt  " 
which  exports  dried  shrimps  to  China 


opium  dens,  the  very  joss-houses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's (.'hinatown  are  managed  with  a  sole  eye 
to  scenic  cflecl  and  the  nimble  shilling  of  the 
uliiquitous  tourist.  Of  course,  the  show  is  well 
ordered  and  emphatically  worth  seeitig  ;  but  it 
ceased  years  ago  to  be  the  real  thing. 

Vet  San  l-'rancisco  can  boast  a  genuine 
'"Little  China"  at  her  very  door  and  the 
rfiii,irknl)le  thing  is  thnt  sc.ircily  nnc  in  every 
thousiind  of  her  inhabitants  knows  of  its 
existence.  It  is  unfeaturcd  and  uni)hrascd  in 
that  marvel-mongering,  multicoloured  "tourist- 
literature  "  disseminated  gratis  by  every  Ameri- 
can railway  company,  for  no  railway  reaches  it. 
Tor  the  matter  of  that,  neither  does  any  road. 
The  prospective  visitor  may  take  his  choict;  of 
trundling  a  bicycle  up  and  over  sundry  hills 
that  closely  resemble  mountains,  or  walking. 

The  Chinese  villages  — there  are  three  of  them 
-  lie  huddled  along  the  shore  of  San  Pablo 
Hay  where  Point  San  Pedro  cuts  its  waters,  five 
miles  due  east  from  San  Rafael.  They  harbour 
a  population  of  five  hundred  souls,  all  Chinese ; 
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and  when  the  shrimp  fishing  -which  constitutes 
the  chief  indu.siry  of  the  community — is  par- 
ticularly good  the  population  reaches  a  thousand. 
No  white  man  lives  in  any  of  the  villages,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  probably  less  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  can  speak  a  single  word  of 
Knglish.  In  this  sequestered  nook,  girt 
landward  by  the  rock-ribbed  mountain 
slofx;,  their  harvest  field.thc  sea,  stretch- 
ing away  from  their  very  doorsteps, 
these  Chinamen  live  and  labour, 
governed  by  chiefs  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, who  legislate,  try,  condemn,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  execute  offenders 
against  strange  laws  of  their  own 
making.  They  worship  a  god  unknown 
in  the  Siin  Francisco  joss-houses— the 
Shrimp-Clod. 

Up  the  sleep  trail  we  scramble,  and 
emerging  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  from 
a  thicket  of  madrone  and  scrub-oak  we 
catch  our  first  glimpse  of  the  domain 
of  the  Shrimp-God  - -a  collection  of 
ramshackle  rookeries,  sprawled  along 
the  bay  shore,  where  strange  craft  lie 
moored  to  snaky  piers.  This  is  the 
central  and  largest  village  of  the  three, 
and,  since  none  of  them  possess  names 
meaning  aught  to  Western  ears,  we 
shall  call  it  "Village  No.  2."  No.  i  is 
behind  us,  and  No.  3  lies  beyond  a 
rocky  point  in  the  background.  Those 
bare  spots  on  the  hillside  are  carpeted 
with  dr)ing  shrin){)s.    Every,  vestige  of 


undergrowth,  j;ra.ss,  the  veiy  soil 
itself  has  been  laboriously  cleared 
away  by  patient  Chinamen,  who 
every  evening  scrub  and  polish  the 
naked,  sun-baked  clay  with  many 
brooms  —  for  John,  although  his 
ideas  of  sanitation  are  rudimentary, 
is  a  scrupulously  clean  person 
according  to  his  lights. 

Let  us  enter  the  long,  narrow, 
crooked  princi[xil  street,  past  the 
queer  tables  of  netting  on  which 
shrimps  are  sorted,  giving  a  wide 
berth  to  some  fish,  nailed  to  boards, 
which  shriek  to  heaven  ;  but  first 
let  us  look  at  the  shrine  of  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  community 
— the  .Shrimp-Cod,  or,  rather,  the 
"(Jod  of  the  Little  I'ishes,"  for 
according  to  Chinese  natural 
history,  all  marine  organisms,  from 
the  oyster  to  the  whale,  are  fish. 

Before  this  little  shrine  there 
is  one  on  the  outskirts  of  each 
village  —  the  hardy  shrimp- 
fishers  gather  long  before  dawn,  pour  their 
libation  of  rice  brandy  into  one  of  the  three 
tiny  porcelain  tea-cu[)S,  kindle  a  punk-stick  and 
place  it  reverently  in  the  sand  in  the  bronze- 
mounted  vase,  and  while  it  snKJulders  prostrate 
themselves  upon  the  platform  shown  in  the  fore- 
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groiiial  tj(  ihe  pholograph 
and  offer  up  their  supplica- 
tions (or  a  good  day's  catch. 
The  last  thing  at  night, 
after  the  shrimps  and  fish 
are  sorted,  the  largest  and 
best  are  laid  on  the  shrine 
behind  the  vase,  and  hither 
steals  the  lank  priest 
through  the  darkness  and 
bears  them  away,  for  they 
are  his  perquisite,  although 
no  man  may  see  him  take 
them. 

On  the  preceding  page 
we  see  the  gentleman  him- 
self in  airy  garb — a  shrim[>- 
pink  blouse  of  watered  silk 
and  knickers  of  lavender 
damask.  He  is  not  the 
least  bit  glad  to  see  us 
either,  and  when  he  spies  the 
camera  he  emits  a  screech 
and  scurries behindthe  build- 
ings and  across  the  drying- 
grounds  like  a  frightened 
rabbit  He  is  an  important 
personage,  priest  and  governor  rolled  into  one, 
and  also  physician,  as  the  herbs  growing  in  his 
quaint  little  net-covered  garden  testify. 

Rut  who  is  this  handsome  and  intelligent 
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makes  the  round  trip  to 
San  Franc  isco's  Chinatown, 
and  returns  laden  with 
bundles  of  goods  and  all 
the  latest  news  and  gossip 
— shark-fins  for  the  priest 
and  birds'  nests  for  the 
Queen  of  Village  No.  3, 
whose  appetite  must  be 
pampered  ;  the  latiest  ordi- 
nance of  His  Ini|)erial 
Majesty  the  Son  of  Heaven 
and  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon ;  the  winning  num- 
bers in  the  big  lotter)- ; 
what  crazy  schemes  the 
"foreign  devils"  are  con- 
cocting now  to  make  John 
a  cleaner  but  poorer  man  ; 
the  personal  character, 
private  income,  and  get- 
at  -  ableness  of  the  last  - 
appointed  Chinatown 
policeman  ;  and  where 
the  gasoline  launch  of 
those  children  of  evil,  the 
Fish  Commissioners, 
is  cruising  at  present. 

Everywhere  we  go  there  are  ducks  and  cats, 
all  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy.  What 
feeds  they  have  when  the  shrimp  fishers  return 
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gentleman  running  towards  us,  waving  his 
arms  and  jabbering  pigeon-English  thirteen 
to  the  dozen  ?  He  is  the  |x»rcel-post,  the 
purchasing  agent,  the  living  newspaper  of 
these  strange  communities.    Thrice  a  week  he 


at  nightfall  !  No  wonder  that  they  look  so 
sleek  and  fat ! 

What  are  these  curious-looking,  corrugated 
rollers  ?  Well,  after  the  shrimps  are  sorted  and 
parboiled  they  are  sun-cured  on  the  drying- 
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grounds  nnd  then  rolled  with  these  rollers  to 
remove  the  shells.  They  are  next  ix)unded 
into  meal,  packed  in  baskets,  and  wheeled  on  a 
narrow  barrow  along  the  rickety  pier  to  the 
junk,  which  bears  them  to  San  Francisco. 
There  they  arc  reshipped  on  a  Pacific  liner  to 
China,  for,  as  the  village  Mercury  phrased  it, 
"Slimpee,  him  velly  lare  in  China  !" 

Here  is  a  race— Asia  versus  America— and 
Asb  wins  !  The  junk  has 
distanced  the  scow- 
schooner  and  is  In-'aring 
in  shore.  Now  she  is 
lying  at  her  wharf,  with 
her  sail  housed.  Let  us 
board  her.  Isn't  she  a 
staunch  craft  ?  Her  tim- 
bers are  ten  inches  thick 
and  she  boasts  two  water- 
light  transverse  bulkheads 
—  a  Chinese  invention, 
by  the  way,  as  old  as 
Confucius.  Every  stick 
of  her  was  fashioned  and 
fabricated  in  the  village 
here.  There  isn't  a  single 
nail  in  her — all  wooden 
pegs  !  Her  cordage,  too, 
was  woven  here,  on  that 
queer  machine  that  we 
passed  at  the  rear  of  the 
buildings,  and  her  stone 
anchor  was  quarried  from 
that  hill  beyond. 

We  ask  the  skipper  if      /•"'./'/ .i| 


his  vuyage  has  been  u  pruspeiuus 
one.  It  has.  A  (|uick  hon.eward 
run  from  San  I-raticiseo?  .\  fair 
average  run  — twenty  miles  in  nine- 
teen hours !  But  then  John 
Chinaman  is  never  in  a  hurry. 

We  wander  off  through  the 
village,  past  tumble-down  houses 
placarded  with  signs  of  red  paper, 
the  lintel  festooned  with  gaudy 
calico,  while  to  each  door-post  is 
nailed  an  old  baking  jx)wder  tin 
containing  9^d  and  punk-sticks  ; 
for  does  npf  .the  law  say  that  no 
man  may  eater  a  dwelling  unless 
he  burns  incense  upon  the  thres- 
hold to  the  ancestral  gods  ?  Here, 
sitting  in  the  sun,  is  an  old  man 
Weaving  baskets,  and  there,  just 
beyond,  is  a  man  with  something 
in  his  hand,  leaving  a  rather  pre- 
tentious building.  Surely  that  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  Chinese 
lottery  -  ticket  ?  Its  shajx;  and 
colour  betray  it.  We  arc  right,  it  is  ;  and  the 
building  is  the  lottery-shop  — for  John  would 
gamble  if  he  were  at  death's  door. 

It  is  a  toilsome  climb  to  the  graveyarcTSn  a 
grove  of  eucalyptus  on  the  crest  of  the  bluff. 
Here,  in  the  scant  acre  of  the  Shrimp-Cod, 
slumber  his  (juondain  worship|)ers,  but  not  for 
long.  Three  years  is  the  limit.  Three  years  of 
peaceful  sleep  beneath  waving  eucalyptus  fronds, 
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wild  oals,  ntiU  c-^cliscliolt/.ias,  niid  llu.-n  unc  day 
llic  lank  |irit-ht  roiiics,  and  tu  the  beating 
of  many  gongs  and  the  liurning  of  iiiudj  in- 
cense the    mouldering   renuuns  are  dug  up, 


htlle  atlrai  tion  for  hun.  Hi-  will,  however,  stint 
Innihelf  all  ins  years  to  keep  his  l)ones  fully 
assured,  so  that  when  death  overtakes  him  he 
may  know  that  they  will  find  their  final  resting 
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boxed  in  empty  five-gallon  coal-oil  cans,  and 
transported  per  junk  to  the  city,  where 
they  are  invoiced  and  shipped  by  steamer 
to  (Jhina.  I'or  if  it  were  done  otherwise, 
as  every  Chinaman  knows,  the  poor  soul  would 
surely  lose  itself  in  the 
limitless  realms  of  celes- 
tial space  and  go  wander- 
ing helplessly  through  all 
eternity.  The  I'acific 
steamship  companies 
know  all  this  as  well  as 
any  Chinaman,  and  with 
provident  forethought 
liave  arranged  their  tariff 
to  meet  John's  views  as 
to  the  only  desirable  place 
of  sepulture.  "  .Miscel- 
laneous—Chinese bones " 
figures  on  every  way-bill, 
and  the  uniform  rate  for 
the  voyage  is  two  guineas 
jicr  petroleum  tin  '  John 
is  far  too  practi<al  to 
insure  his  life.  He  will 
gamble  until  cock-crow, 
but  the  beauties  of  a 
game  where  one  must  die 
to  win  anything  have  but 


place  within  the  mud-walls  of  his  native  village. 
A  score  of  Chinese  insurance  com{)anics  see  to 
It  that  John's  wishes  are  gratified. 

Apropos  of  this,  a  few  years  ago  a  certain 
coroner— he  was  the  town  undertaker  as  well  — 
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coiKvivecl  nnd  executed  ;i  brilliant  s<  iteme. 
Husiness  with  him  in  both  bmnches  had  been 
very  bad  indeed.  The  town  folk  were  apiKil- 
lingly  healthy.  'l"he  crop  of  suicides  had 
dwindled  down  to  nothing.  People  were 
so  prosperous  and  so  busy  that  they  simply 
wouldn't  take  the  time  to  kill  one  another. 
Then  he  bethought  himself  of  the  shrimp 
village,  raided  the  burj  ing  ground,  secured  si.v 
very  de.id  Chinamen,  impanelled  si.\  juries,  held 
six  inquests  at  the  legal  charge  of  two  pounds 
two  shillings  |x;r  inquest,  and  subpcenaed  pretty 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  three  villages 
as  witnesses  at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
subpoena  and  mileage  extra.  It  was  a  glorious 
harvest  while  it  lasted  I  The  verdicts,  to  be 
sure,  left  something  to  the  imagination  :  *'  We, 
the  jury,  find  that  deceased,  John  Doe,  whose 
true  name  is  unknown,  age  unknown,  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  China,  died  from  a  cause  or 
causes  unknown,  on 
a  date  unknown,  at 
or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  Chines.' 
fish-camp."  Just  as 
the  zealous  official 
was  on  the  point  of 
reinterring  the  lot  of 
them  at  two  pounds 
sixteen  shillings  nnd 
sixj^ence  |)er  head, 
under  a  law  providing 
for  the  burial  of  the 
indigent  dead,  a  re- 
presentative of  a 
Chinese  bone  insur- 
ance company  ap- 
peared, reclaimed 


his  defunct  clients,  and  seltk*d  all  bills,  past 
and  prospective.  , 

Through  many  drying-grounds  strewn  with 
shrimps  and  shrimp-nets  we  wander  down  into 
Village  No.  3,  which  is  ruled  by  a  woman  the 
feminine  J.  Tierpont  Morgan  of  Shrimpland. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  a  fortune-hunting 
bachelor.  The  somewhat  corpulent  lady  in  the 
photograph  is  the  head  of  a  flourishing  trust — 
the  dried-shrimp  trust  !  Moreover,  she  is  the 
despotic  ruler,  more  than  Queen,  of  a  small 
kingdom  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
souls.  Eurthermore,  she  receives  as  revenue 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  three  hundred  and 
twenty-thirds  of  the  gross  profits  of  her  subjects 
a  bewildering  fraction  which  yields  her  a 
good  income.  I.astly,  she  is  reported  to  have 
fifty  thousand  pounds  in  cash — and  she  is  a 
widow.  She  speaks  a  moderately  fair  imitation 
of  English  and  entertains  us  with  tea,  alximin- 

able  Chinese  sweet- 
meats, and  rice 
brandy. 

But  nc  must  hasten 
homeward,  as  night  is 
approaching.  As  we 
reclimb  the  mountain 
slope  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  China- 
man re|)airing  a  net 
— and  an  illegal  net 
at  that,  with  meshes 
scarcely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide.  And 
so  we  bid  fare- 
well to  the  curious 
villages  of  the  Shrimp- 
Cod. 


IIIK  ""^LhKS'    OF  TlIK  SHKIMP  VILLAiiF.> -MJK  IS  A 
niU-JW,  AND  IS  SAID  TU  limSCSS  jCju,oou! 
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3^ow  '^Buffalo  Bill"  Won  Bi^s  J^ame. 

Bv  FkF.DERlCK  MOORK. 

The  story  of  the  remarkable  achievement  which  won  "  Buffalo   Bill "  his  world-famous  sobriquet. 
When  the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  constructing  the  first  trans-continental  railway  were  all  but 
starving  for  want  of  fresh  meat,  young  Cody  undertook  to  supply  them,  and  carried  out  his  contract 
single-handed,  in  spite  of  the  bands  of  hostile  Indians  who  menaced  the  flanks  of  the  railway. 


N  army  of  liungry  workmen,  far 
from  ihe  confines  of  civilization, 
literally  starving  for  fresh  meat  and 
surfeited  with  an  endless  course  of 
salt  pork.  How  were  they  to  be 
fed  ?  'I'liat  was  the  problem,  more  serious  than 
any  immediate  engineering  difficulties,  that  con- 
fronted the  builders  of  the  first  American  trans- 
continenLil  railway,  pushing  rapidly  across  the 
plains  in  the  spring  of  1867.  That  pioneer 
road  was  built,  so  men  said  at  the  time,  as 
fast  as  a  horse  could  gallop.  So,  indeed, 
it  secmcvl.  Across  the  great,  level  plains 
from  St.  Ix)uis,  then  a  mere  frontier  town, 
the  permanent  way  was  laid  with  remarkable 
s()eed.  Mile 
aftermile  behind 
the  workers  the 
tracks  spun  out 
straight  as  the 
crow  flies,  till  the 
riblx)ns  of  steel 
met  at  the  van- 
ishing point  on 
the  horizon. 
Ahead,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could 
reach,  the  mid- 
dle hair  of  the 
engineer's  levc! 
split  the  tack- 
heads  in  the 
surveyors'  pegs. 
Construe  t  ion 
trains  rushed 
material  to  the 
front,  and  a  host 
of  workers 
swarmed  to  lay 
it  down  almost 
as  fast  as  it  could 
be  unloaded 
trom  the  cars. 
There  were  three 
thousand  men 
in  one  capacity 
or  another  to  be 
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fed  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  the  work  had  long 
l)een  beyond  the  uttermost  limits  of  civilization. 

It  was  long  before  the  days  of  refrigerator 
cars,  and  fresh  meat  from  "  the  Kasl "  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  men  cannot  work  in  the 
burning  summer  sun  of  that  arid  region  on  a 
steady  diet  of  salt  meat.  'I'o  feed  them  was  the 
problem. 

It  hardly  suffices  to  say  that  game  was 
abundant.  It  was  the  heyday  of  the  buffalo, 
and  game  at  times  was  an  absolute  nuisance. 
.Monster  herds  of  the  shaggy  beasts  drifted 
north  across  the  line  of  construction  for  days 
at  a  time,  sometimes  actually  stopping  the  work. 
Then  they  would  vanish,  and  it  took  not  only 

hunters  but  In- 
dian fighters  to' 
risk  the  |>erils  of 
the  desert  be- 
yond the  pro- 
tection of  the 
cavalry  patrols 
and  bring  meat 
into  camp.  The 
perils  were  of 
varied  sorts  — 
death  by  sun 
and  thirst  in 
summer,  and  by 
the  icy  blast  of 
the  norther  in 
winter,  and  at 
all  times  there 
was  the  risk  of 
capture  and  tor- 
t  u  re—  m  a  n  y 
times  woise  than 
death  —  by  the 
tribes  of  "  hos- 
tiles"  that 
hovered  for  ever 
on  the  flanks  of 
these  white  in- 
vaders of  their 
ancient  hunting- 
grounds. 

But  game 
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was  the  only  fresh  nicat  available.  It  had 
to  1)C  prorurt'd,  and  the  suj>erintcndcnl 
of  construction  conferred  with  his  lieutenants 
about  letting  a  contract  to  some  of  the  best 
scouts  and  hunters  to  keep  the  camps  supplied. 
None  of  the  railway  men  knew  just  how  large 
a  force  they  might  have  to  enrol  to  keep  up  the 
meat  supply,  till  the  foreman  of  the  tie-gang 
suggested,  "S'|X)sc 
you  talk  it  over 
with  Cody?  " 

"And  who's 
Cody  ?  "  in(juired 
the  chief  engineer, 

"Oh,  he's  a 
youngster,"  replied 
the  foreman. 
"  He's  done  some 
freighting  and  rode 
mail  routes  l>ack 
in  Pike  County, 
and  he's  scouted 
for  Hazen.  They 
say  he's  all  right. 
He'll  know  as 
much  as  anybody 
you  can  ask." 

So  they  sent  for 
llie  young  fellow 
called  Cody.  He 
cime,  handsome  as 
a  (Ireek  god,  in 
buck-skins.  Cody 
was  always  good- 
looking,  and  just 
then  he  was  at  his 
best.     With  his 

long  brown  hair  curling  over  his  shoulders  after 
the  fashion  of  the  frontiersman,  his  clean-cut 
features,  and  tall,  athletic  frame,  he  was  a 
picture,  but  not  an  effeminate  sort  of  picture. 

The  chief  engineer  wanted  to  know  how 
many  men  Cody  thought  would  be  required  to 
keep  the  cam|)  supplied  with  fresh  meat.  Cody 
thought  one  could  do  it,  and  the  chief  was  sur- 
prised. Hut  he  offered  the  young  fellow  the 
job  if  he  thought  he  was  ecjual  to  it. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Cody,  "  I  guess  I  can 
come  pretty  near  doing  it." 

*'  Come  pretty  near  doing  it  !  "  The  West 
always  was  chary  of  promises,  though  precipitate 
to  the  verge  of  recklessness  when  it  came  to 
fulfilment.  "  Come  prettv  near  doing  it  "  from 
one  of  those  sons  of  the  i>addle  and  six-shooter 
was  about  as  good  as  a  bond  frou>  a  modern 
trust  company,  and  so  young  Cody  got  the  job 
and  started  on  the  career  that  was  to  win  him 
the  name  that  has  become  familiar  the  world 
over. 


I  )uring  the  next  eighteen  months,  while  he 
was  with  the  Kansas  and  Pacific  Company, 
Cody  killed  and  delivered  to  the  railway  camp 
over  five  thousand  buffalo — an  average  of  more 
than  ten  a  day,  including  Sundays  !  But  the 
regrettable  extinction  of  the  buffalo  on  the 
Western  plains  is  not  to  be  laid  at  his  door. 
F'or  the  time  being,  it  is  true,  he  was  a  pot- 


"  'ULLL,'  KKMAKKKO  CuUV,  'I  I  LAN  <.UMK  lUbTlV  NKAIt  UUINC  IT.' 

hunter,  but  he  killed  no  more  than  there  was 
immediate  use  for  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Cody  and  his  buffalo  the  first  trans  continental 
road  would  never  have  been  built  at  the  rate 
that  established  an  engineering  record  for  the 
New  World. 

It  was  before  the  days  of  the  repeating  rifle. 
Indeed,  even  the  breechloatler  was  more  or  less 
of  a  novelty  on  the  frontier  ;  but  Cody,  who  was 
always  extremely  up  to  date,  had  acquired  some- 
where a  Springfield  breech-loading  needle  gun, 
which  he  christened  "  Lucretia  Borgia."  "  1  .u- 
cretia "  was  his  constant  companion,  till  the 
advent  of  the  Winchester  revolutionized  the 
whole  practice  of  W  estern  gun-play.  His  other 
inseparable  ally  was  his  buflalo  hunter,  a  swift, 
powerful  horse  named  Brigham— after  the  then 
famous  head  of  the  Mormon  Church.  "  Lucre! ia 
Borgia "  was  as  deadly  as  her  classic  prede- 
cessor :  and  as  for  Brigham,  Cody  to  this  day 
declares  that  "  he  knew  enough  to  vote  and 
lacked  only  the  property  qualification."  Brig- 
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ham  knew  as  much  about  Iiunting  buffalo  as 
his  master,  and  the  trio— man,  gun,  and  horse  - 
were  a  formidable  combination. 

(.'ody's  reputation  was  not  made  in  a  day, 
and  he  tells  a  good  story  against  himself  con- 
cerning his  ex|)erience  with  a  party  of  army 
officers  after  he  had  taken  the  meat  contract  for 
the  Kansas  Tacific.  They  had  been  short  of 
work  horses  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  Cody, 
who  was  a  good  hand  anywhere,  had  drafted 
Hrigham,  mueh  to  that"  worthy  animal's  disgust, 
into  wagijon  work  with  one  of  the  advance  jKirties. 
Brighani  had  never  known  the  indignity  of 
traces  and  a  blind  bridle,  but  he  worked  most  of 
the  day.  Towards  evening,  meat  being  needed 
in  camp,  Cody  took  him  out  of  the  team  and 
started  off  bareback  to  look  for  game  with  the 
working  bridle  still  on  him.  Cody  himself  was 
in  boots  and  overalls. 

Some  strange  officers  had  just  joined  the 
railway  construction  |x\rty  from  one  of  the 
military  posts  farther  east,  and  a  few  miles 
outside  of  camp  they  came  across  (]ody  in  his 
remarkable  hunting  get-up  just  as  he  had 
sighted  a  small  "  bunch  "  of  eleven  buffalo  over 
the  crest  of  a  "hog  back,"  about  a  mile  away. 

"  Young  man,"  remarked  one  of  the  officers, 
"  do  you  think  you  are  out  chasing  buffalo  on 
that  waggon-hurse  ?  ' 

Cody  admitted  modestly  that 
he  had  some  notion  that  way. 

"  Vou  are  wasting  time," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  it  takes  the 
fastest  sort  of  a  horse  to  run 
down  a  buffalo." 

"  Does  it  ?  "  said  Biigham's 
rider,  with  mild  -  eyed  inno- 
cence, as  though  it  were  an 
entirely  new  proposition  to 
him. 

"'l  hat's  what  it  does,"  re- 
joined the  soldier,  "and  that 
plough-horse  of  yours  won't  l)e 
ill  the  hunt  at  all.  Hut  I'll 
tell  you  what.  We  are  goin..^ 
to  kill  some  of  those  beasts, 
and  all  we  want  are  the  tongues 
and  a  bit  of  the  tenderloin. 
You  can  have  all  the  meat  you 
want." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Cody, 
|x>lilely,  and  the  hunt  com- 
menced. 

The  bufTi^lo  "  winded  "  pur- 
suit immediately,  and  the 
cavalrymen-  all  of  them  well 
mounted  ^started  full  tilt  after 
the  herd.  Now,  both  Cody 
and  Hrigham  knew  their  game. 


l-'ar  away,  and  considerably  to  the  left,  a  faint 
line  of  Cottonwood  trees  showed  on  the  horizon. 

Cottonwood  trees  mean  water  in  that  arid 
region,  and  Cody  divined  that  the  buffalo  would 
run  for  water,  and  that  with  a  hot  chase  behind 
them  it  would  take  a  good  deal  to  turn  them. 
So  he  slipped  the  blind  bridle,  kicked  Hrigham 
in  the  ribs  just  to  let  him  know  there  was 
"something  doing,"  and  headed  across  the 
chord  of  the  circle,  while  the  soldiers  followed 
the  circumference.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
end  of  a  few  miles  he  emerged  from  a  hollow 
right  on  the  tail  of  the  flying  herd,  with  the 
officers  still  nearly  half  a  mile  behind. 

Then  Hrigham  showed  what  he  knew  of  /lis 
end  of  the  game.  Without  the  suggesting  touch 
of  a  bridle  he  darted  into  the  "  bunch  "  and 
brought  his  master  alongside  the  rearmost 
buffalo.  A  crack  of  the  rifle  and  the  buffalo 
was  rolling  over  and  over  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Without  pausing  in  his  stride  Hrigham  ranged  up 
with  the  next  of  the  fugitives,  and  that,  too, 
dropped  to  a  single  shot.  Another  and  another 
followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  soldiers 
spurred  up  just  as  the  young  fellow  in  overalls 
slipped  off  his  barelxicked  hor.se  alongside  the 
last  of  the  dead  beasts,  having  killed  the  eleven 
buffalo  with  twelve  bullets. 


'ttlTllOUt  lAl'MM.  IN  HIS  STRIIIF.  nKICMAM  RANGED  IT  WTTII  THE  NEXT  FUlilTIVB. 
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"Young  man, '  said  ilie  ofticer  who  Imcl  lately 
referred  to  Brighani  .is  a  ploufili-horse,  "  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  tvlio  you  are  ?  " 

"  My  name  is  Cody,"  replied  the  unknown. 
*'  And  you  gentlemen  are  welcome  to  as  many 
tongues  and  tenderloins  as  you  care  to  have." 

His  reputation  as  a  scout  and  hunter  was  just 
beginning  to  be  made,  and  he  had  not  then 
arrived  at  the  distinction  of  "  Buffalo  Bill." 

The  reputation  came  in  due  time,  but  on  the 
frontier  in  those  days  reputations  were  built  on 
more  than  a  single  exploit.  Young  Cudy  wa.s 
the  contemporary,  though  much  the  junior,  of 
such  men  as  Kit  Carson,  Uncle  I>ick  Wootan, 


manches,  and  Blackfcct  in  turn  ilispulrd  tlie 
progress  of  the  railway.  Many  a  tonsignment 
of  meat  meant  a  fight  before  it  was  delivered  at 
the  construction  aimj) ;  and  while  Cody's  work 
was  primarily  that  of  a  hunter,  it  was  during 
this  time  that  he  {>asscd  through  what  may  be 
termed  his  postgraduate  course  in  desert  craft 
and  scouting,  which  afterwards  made  him  the 
ablest  lieutenant  of  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Miles, 
Custer,  Carr,  Crook,  and  the  other  noted  Indian 
generals  of  the  West. 

The  buffalo  had  their  tinies  and  seasons,  and 
the  winter  months  proved  a  lean  season  for 
game  of  all  sorts  ;  but  Cody  was  indefatigable, 


BLOW   IIOJ  OK  HI.O»V  col  O,  IIIK  UKAT  SUI  IUV  tt•A^  SBVKK  Al.l.<»vri>  K-  tAII.. 


Jim  Bridger,  Texas  Bill,  Wild  Bill,  and  Call 
fornia  Joe.  Hunters,  scouts,  and  Indian  fighteis 
they  all  were,  the  very  pick  of  the  West,  and  a 
man  to  rise  to  pronnnence  among  them  had  to 
be  someone  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary  run 
Kit  Carson,  the  trusted  con)|Kinion  of  I-"reemont 
the  Pathfinder,  stood  pre  eminent  among  that 
remarkable  group  of  strong  men  of  tlie  early 
West,  and  u|>on  no  shoulders  can  his  mantle  be 
said  to  have  descended  more  fittingly  than  upon 
those  of    Buffalo  Bill. ' 

Cody's  reputation  grew  apace  as  the  Kansas 
Pacific  pushed  west  to  the  foothills  of  tlie 
Rockies.  It  was  a  record  of  mixed  hunting  and 
fighting.    The  Sioux,  Cheyenncs,  Kiowas,  Com 


and,  blow  hot  or  blow  cold,  the  ine  it  supply  was 
never  allowetl  to  fail. 

To  understand  how  such  a  monster  liunting 
contract  could  be  successfully  carried  out  by  a 
single  man.  it  may  be  worth  while  for  the 
benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  the  conditions 
prevailing  on  the  plains  in  the  late  sixties  to 
explain  something  both  of  the  plenitude  and  the 
habits  of  the  buffalo.  Records  compiled  with 
the  utmost  care  after  the  awful  carnival  of 
slaughter  that  ended  in  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  buffalo  in  i88i  show  that  in  Kansas 
atpne,  l)etween  1865  and  the  early  ciiihties,  no 
fewer  than  ten  million  buff.ilo  were  slaughtered 
and  their  bones  afterwards  sold  for  fertilizer  1 
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As  lalc  as  1870  the  niignuing  lu-rds  were  at 
times  so  dense  as  to  delay  the  tratlic  on  the 
railways.  There  is  one  record  of  a  train  not  far 
west  of  Kansas  City  being  held  up  for  five  hours- 
by  a  monster  herd  passing  nortliward  over  the 
track. 

This  suggests  another  curious  idea  firmly 
believed  by  the  Indians,  and  that  was  that  the 
bufTalo  always  moved  north  and  that  the  same 
animals  never  returned.  The  migratory  move- 
ment certainly  started  each  spring  among  the 
animals  south  of  the  old  Arkansas  River  line, 
where  they  wintered  by  the  million.  They 
moved  north  in  droves  of  from  a  few  score  to 
countless  thousands,  following  the  receding 
snows  and  grazing  on  the  new  grass  that  in 
the  early  spring  covered  even  tlie  sub-desert 
section  of  the  plains  region.  The  migratory 
movement  carried  them  far  over  what  is  now 
the  Canadian  line,  and  there  in  the  brief,  hot 
northern  summer  they  waxed  fat  preparatory  to 
returning  south  before  the  advent  of  winter. 
Hut,  curiously  enough,  there  was  no  great  migra- 
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tor)-  movement  south,  and  if  the  buffalo  returned, 
as  they  doubtless  did,  it  wa.s  in  such  straggling 
parties  that  the  movement  |x»ssed  unnoticed. 

The  Indians  declare  that  they  never  did 
return,  but  vanished  into  the  unknown  north 
into  certain  great  ra\es,  where  they  were  cared 
for  by  the  ( jreat  Spirit,  who  next  spring  sent  a 
fresh  multitude  from  the  south  for  the  benefit  of 
his  children — the  plains  Indians. 

One  thing  is  certain — that  when  the  great 
slaughter  of  the  buffalo  was  in  progress  many  of 


the  huge  beasts  did  actually  seek  sanctuary  in 
the  far  north,  never  to  return.  There  they 
bred,  in  the  face  of  hardships  and  strange  and 
unfavourable  conditions,  a  new  and  stunted 
breed,  the  wood  bison  of  the  far  North-West 
of  Canada,  whose  presence  there  to-day  has 
been  verified  by  explorers. 

The  immensity  of  the  northward- moving 
herds  almost  passes  comprehension  by  those 
who  never  saw  them.  I  )ensely  jwcked  droves, 
with  a  front  from  a  mile  to  ten  miles  across, 
would  take  hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  From 
the  tops  of  the  scattered  buttes  eye-witnesses 
have  declared  the  country  black  with  moving 
herds  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  And  after 
the  great  slaughter  that  came  with  the  advent 
of  the  hide-hunter  and  his  magazine  rifle 
there  were  sections  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado  where  one  could  walk  for  miles  over 
the  dead  carcasses  of  buffalo  without  ever  setting 
foot  to  the  ground. 

With  such  a  game  preserve  to  work  in  Cody's 
task  docs  not  seem  such  a  phenomenal  one. 

But  while  advantage  could 
be  taken  of  the  plentiful 
spring  season  and  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  meat 
dried  and  stored  for  use, 
the  winter  months,  with 
blizzards  and  long 
stretches  of  intense  cold, 
forced  him  far  afield  and 
taxed  every  resource  to 
keep  the  supply  equal  to 
the  demand. 

A  dozen  times  he  and 
g       \  Brigham  had  to  race  for 

M^f  j  their  lives  to  avoid  getting 

rU^m  caught  in  the  deadly  rush 

of  a  sUim|)ede.  On  one 
occasion  there  came  gal- 
loping suddenly  over  a 
hill  top  an  enormous  herd 
of  the  animals,  its  front 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  sec  in  cither  direc- 
tion. Cody  and  "Saw- 
bones," his  Scotch  com- 
panion, who  butchered  the  buffalo  after  they  were 
shot,  were  making  their  midday  meal,  (irabbing 
only  their  rifles,  they  jumped  on  their  bare- 
backed horses  and  started  in  wild  flight  before 
the  maddened  beasts.  Hour  after  hour  they 
fled,  first  diagonally  towards  one  end  and  then 
towards  the  other.  "  Sawbones's  "  animal  played 
out  first.  Brigham  could  have  run  for  another 
hour,  but  Cody  was  not  the  man  to  desert  a 
com|Kinion.  They  drew  up  on  an  eminence, 
"  Sawbones's  "    exhausted    horse   falling  the 
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moiiKiit  he  halted.  Both  nicii  jumped  LR.hind 
the  dying  animal,  while  the  faithful  Brigham 
stood  like  a  statue  behind  his  master.  At  a 
hundred  yards  range  a  battery  of  fire  broke 
forth  from  behind  that  curious  living  redoubt 
such  as  never  two  men  discharged  in  war,  for 
they  were  fighting  for  their  lives.  It  was  their 
only  hope  to  split  the  herd. 

Ciradually  they  piled  up  a  series  of  hurdles  of 
dead  l)u(Talo.  At  first  the  others  vaulted  these 
without  hesitation.  By  the  time  they  got  to  the 
men,  however,  the  line  was  beginning  to  swing 
around  the  obstacles,  and  the  fire  from  the  rifles 


the  night  inside  the  warm  carcass,  an  expedient 
often  adopted  by  hunters.  Once,  indeed,  he 
was  just  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the 
older  trappers  who  had  resorted  to  tiie  same 
curious  shelter  and  been  frozen  in,  being  utterly 
unable  next  morning  to  escape  unaided  from 
between  the  frozen  ribs. 

The  winter  of  '67  passed,  and  the  fall  of  the 
succeeding  year  found  the  trans-continental 
road  beyond  the  confines  of  the  plains  region 
and  forcing  its  slow  way  over  the  almost 
inaccessible  passes  of  the  Rockies. 

The  land  of  the  buffalo  lay  behind  them. 


completed  the 
split  in  the  herd. 
After    two  hours 

of  this  Cody  .and  Scolty  togellKr  inounted 
Brigham  and  went  back  to  their  camp,  but 
there  was  not  a  vestige  of  it  left  on  the  ploughed 
field  the  buffalo  had  left  behind  them.  Once, 
indeed,  the  resistless  rush  of  an  immense  herd 
of  maddened  buffalo  routed  a  full  regiment  of 
cavalry  on  escort  duty. 

But  winter  was  the  worst  time  for  the  young 
hunter.  The  blizzard,  the  great  white  death  of 
the  West,  comes  without  warning,  and  neither 
man  nor  beast  can  live  against  it.  Even  the 
thick  coated  buffalo  fled  before  it  to  the 
sheltered  valleys,  and  there  Cody  followed 
them,  never  returning  empty-handed.  More 
than  once,  caught  suddenly  by  the  storm,  he 
killed  and  disembowelled  a  buffalo  and  spent 


"  (.RAia'ALtV  THtiV  I'll.KU  t'P  A  •iKI'lES  OF  HVRUI.RS  OV 
UEAO  OVFFALO.  ' 


But  young  Cody's  services  as  scout,  hunter,  and 
courier  were  too  valuable  to  be  disjHjnsed  with, 
and  he  continued  in  the  senire  of  the  construc- 
tion party  clear  to  the  end.  His  achieve- 
ment of  the  previous  year  and  a  half  was  too 
striking  to  be  forgotten,  and  thereafter  William 
Co<ly,  even  when  he  ro.se  to  be  chief  of  scouts 
in  the  United  States  Army,  was  universally 
known  by  his  now  world -famous  sobritjuel-^ 
"  BufllUo  Bill." 
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The  Looting  of  the  '"Bang  Yee." 

By  Captain  T.  Costem.o.  . 

While  in  Penang,  Straits  Settlements,  looking  for  a  ship,  the  author  heard  that  the  command  of  a 
certain  vessel  was  literally  going  a-begging.    The  explanation  of  this  curious  state  of  affairs  was 
given  him  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  ship  in  question,  who  unfolded  a  most  remarkable  story. 


I.I)  XOR'ION'  was  one  of  ihc  most 
•gonial  and  kind-hearted  of  men, 
Olid  although  our  acquaintance  was 
short  inoie's  the  pity  —  I  can  never 
forget  that  at  a  time  when  I  was  in 
sore  need  his  was  the  helping  hand  which  gave 
me  a  fresh  start,  or  at  least  was  the  means  of 
doing  .so. 

Mine  had  been  an  eventful  career,  and  at  the 
age  of  forty-five  I  found  my.self  in  Penang. 
Like  many  another  I  was  looking  for  a  ship, 
and  not  ])arti<  ular  as  to  the  size,  kind,  owner- 
ship, or  in  fa<.l  anything  else,  provided  I  could 
only  get  command  of  one.  How  it  came  to 
{Kiss  that  at  my  time  of  life  I  was  in  such  a 

predicament  is  a  long  ,  

story.  .Suftice  it  to  say 
that  I  had  commanded  as 
fine  a  liner  as  ever  left 
the  London  Docks,  but 
thick  weather,  an  unex- 
pected set  of  currents, 
and  a  shoal  in  that  most 
treacherous  and  scandal- 
ously ill-lighted  of  places, 
the  Red  Sea,  had  wrecked 
my  vessel,  and  with  it  my 
previously  prosperous 
career.  So  here  I  was, 
after  trying  my  fortune  at 
various  places,  endeavour- 
ing to  get  a  ship  out  of 
I'enang,  where  I  had 
heard  that  if  one  could 
kee[)  away  from  the  bottle 
—  to  which,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  I  had  never  been 
addicted  -  there  wasal  ways 
an  o|K'ning  to  be  found. 

On  the  particular  mornini;  which  was  to 
bring  the  first  gleam  ol  sunshine  through  the 
\cry  dark  cloud  which  had  been  hanging  like 
a  pall  oxer  my  fortunes  I  had  strolled  down  to 
the  l.inding  jetty  on  the  ofl  chatice  of  hearing  of 
sonie  ojxiiing.  1  was  quite  resigned  to  take  a 
beith  even  as  male  of  a  vessel,  if  it  offered, 


sooner  than  lead  my  present  life  of  idleness, 
which  was  sadly  straining  my  reduced  resources. 

Suddenly  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very 
heated  altercation  bi  lween  the  occupant  of  a 
dilapidated  sampan,  or  native  boat,  and  the 
very  dirty  and  scantily-clad  native  who  had 
rowed  him  to  the  jetty,  evidently  from  one  of 
the  numerous  steamers  lying  off  the  city. 

*'  Vou  grimy-faced  son  of  a  gun  !  "  I  heard 
the  ICuropean  exclaim.  "  Twenty  cents  for 
bringing  mc  a  few  fathoms !  I  could  almost 
have  jumped  ■  Here's  ten,  and  that's  too 
much  I  Away  with  >ou,"  and  then  followed 
some  very  forcible  remarks,  presumably  in 
Malay,  a  language  with  which   I   was  not 


IHEN  lUI.LOUEU  NoMb  VLKY  IhIiCIULE  KtMAIiKS. 


acquainted ;  but  it  was  evidently  very  effica- 
cious, as  the  sampan  and  rower  disappeared 
with  remarkable  celerity. 

1  had  l>een  standing  quite  close  to  the  scene 
of  this  occurrence,  and  as  the  speaker  turned 
hurrieilly  he  came  into  collision  with  me, 
knocking  my  topee  to  the  ground. 
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"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  as  he 
sK)o[H:d  to  pick  it  up,  "but  1  didn't  notice  you 
standing  there.  Fact  is,  I  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  that  dirty  rascal  who  brouj;ht  me  on 
shore.  He  can  thank  his  lucky  stars,  or  what- 
ever the  native  equivalent  is  for  it,  that  I  didn't 
give  him  an  unexpected  bath.  The  idea  of  try- 
ing to  charge  me  twenty  cents  to  land  !  Why, 
anyone  would  think  I  was  a  globe  trotter, 
instead  of  an  old  stager  who  has  sailed  in  and 
out  of  this  port  for  the 
last  twenty  years." 

The  speaker  was  a 
short,  stoutly  built  man 
of,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge,  some  fifty  years, 
but  it  would  have  been 
very  hard  to  guess  what 
his  age  really  was,  as  his 
face  was  so  tanned  and 
wrinkled  that  the  skin 
rather  resembled  a  piece 
of  rusty  old  parchment 
than  anything  else. 

Now,  I  thought,  here's 
a  chance  at  last.  If  this 
old  fellow  has  been  sail 
ing  out  of  I'enang  all 
these  years  he  may 
|X)ssibly  be  able  to  put 
me  in  the  way  of  getting 
something.  No  doubt 
he  would  know  person- 
ally some  of  the  local 
shipowners,  which  at  all 
events  would  be  a  help. 
I  determined  to  ask  his 
assistance,  and  so  I  put 
the  matter  plainly  to 
him,  giving  a  short  out- 
line of  my  career  and  my  ho|)es  of  getting  a 
berth  out  of  the  port. 

He  listened  to  me  very  attentively  and  pulled 
his  beard  vigorously— a  habit,  I  noticed  after- 
wards, he  always  had  when  in  deep  thought. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  1  don't  quite  know 
what  to  say.  You  see,  it's  like  this  ;  I  do  know 
of  a  berth,  and  a  conmiand  at  that,  but  as  to 
whether  you'll  feel  inclined  to  take  it  after 
you've  heard  my  storv',  well,  that's  (}uite  another 
matter.  It's  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  the  billet 
has  been  going  a-begging,  so  to  sjK'ak,  for  the 
last  four  weeks,  and  although  there  are  to  n>y 
knowledge  half-a-dozen  skip()ers  knocking  about 
the  port,  there's  not  one  of  them  will  look  at  it." 

1  expressed  myself  anxious  to  know  what 
vessel  it  was  and  the  reason  of  there  lx;ing  any 
difficulty  in  finding  a  commander  fur  her ;  it 
struck  me  that  if  any  of  the  other  skippers  were 
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at  such  a  low  ebb  as  myself  it  must  needs  be 
something  very  serious  indeed  which  <  ould  keep 
them  from  taking  it. 

"  The  best  plan,"  he  answered,  "  is  to  tell  you 
the  whole  story,  and  then  you  can  judge  for 
yourself  whether  you  think  you  would  care  to 
take  it,  for  I  can  assure  you  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  apix)inlment. 

"  But  surely,"  he  continued,  as  if  struck  by  an 
after  thought,  "  you  have  heard  of  the  looting 

of  the  Bang  Yee  oft 
Acheen  ?  It  has  been 
the  talk  of  the  city  for 
the  past  month." 

I  protested  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  alTair. 

**  Of  course,"  he  said, 
"  you  wouldn't  know, 
having  only  been  here 
three  days.  Well,  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  had 
better  do  :  come  up  and 
have  a  bit  of  dinner  with 
me  and  the  wife  to  night, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over 
after  she's  gone  to  bed. 
You'll  understand  after 
you  hear  the  story  that  I 
want  her  to  forget  about 
it  if  possible,  for  I  h.nppen 
to  be  chief  engineer  of 
the  old  packet,  and  the 
only  white  man  saved  o( 
the  four  who  were  on 
board.  Here's  my  ad- 
dress," he  said,  as  he 
jolted  it  down  on  a  by 
no  means  clean  piece  of 
pajjcr.  "  Any  rickshaw 
coolie  will  be  able  to 
find  it,  so  we'll  expect  you  at  seven. 

"  No,  captain,  I  don't  want  any  thanks  "—for 
I  had  begun  to  give  expression  to  the  sense  of 
obligation  I  felt  "  wait  until  you  have  heard 
me  to  night,  and  then  |)erhaps  you  will  not  think 
there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

I  doubt  if  he  realized  the  sense  of  relief  our 
meeting  had  afforded  me,  as  he  wished  me  a 
kindly  good  bye,  for  I  felt  lighter  at  heart,  not- 
withstanding his  ominous  words,  than  1  had 
done  for  many  a  day.  Surely  at  last  a  berth 
had  turned  up,  and  I  determined,  unless  some- 
thing very  terrible  was  wrong,  to  give  it  a  trial 
whatever  the  drawbacks  might  be. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  excitement  that  I 
arrived  at  my  prospective  host's  bungalow  that 
evening,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  jutlgc  in  the 
darkness,  a  very  pretty  little  house  it  was,  as 
houses  go  out  in  the  Mast. 
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Norton  aiul  his  wife  were  both  on  llic 
veranda  lo  receive  nie,  and  made  me  feel  at 
home  immediately  iiy  tlie  warmth  of  their 
welcome.  Bearing  in  mind  what  he  had  told 
me  in  the  morning,  I  was  careful  to  eschew  the 
one  subject  I  was  burning  to  hear  about,  and 
conversed  on  general  topics  until  the  pleasant 
little  dinner  came  to  an  end.  My  host's  wife 
had  evidently  been  told  that  my  visit  was  partly 
a  business  one,  and  as  she  rose  from  the  table 


A  more  villamous-looking  lot  than  those 
deck  passengers  I  don't  thmk  I  ever  recollect 
seeing,  though  one  docs  meet  all  sorts,  good 
and  bad,  in  a  little  coaster  such  as  ours. 
Looking  liack  after  the  event,  I  recall  lliem 
vividly  to  mmd--and  I  have  indeed  cause  to  do 
so— but  at  the  time  I  don't  sup|X)se  I  gave  them 
a  passing  thought.  They  were  a  queer  mixture 
of  nationalities,  half  Chinese,  half  Maby,  but, 
whatever  their  race,  as  great  a  set  of  villains  as 


THK  UkCK  l'ASSIi.V«ikK»--     A  VILLAISUtVLUUKINU  LOT. 


she  wished  me  "good-night," and  hoped  I  would 
soon  give  them  the  [)leasure  of  seeing  me  again. 

"  Now,"  said  Norton,  as  his  wife  left  the 
room  and  he  lighted  his  pipe,  "I'll  give  you 
the  details  of  a  tragedy  which,  had  I  not  been  a 
witness  of,  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  could 
happen  in  these  modern  tmies." 

And  as  I  drew  my  chair  closer  to  his  and  lit 
up,  he  told  me  the  following  remarkable  story. 

.Six  weeks  ago  the  steamer  Bang  Yet,  of  which 
I  am  chief  engineer,  left  I'enang  bound  lor 
Kluang,  a  small  trading  port  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Sumatra.  She  carried  a  little  general 
cargo,  twenty  deck  passengers,  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and  it  was  this  last 
item  which  was  the  Ciiuse  of  the  dreadful  events 
which  hajipened  subsequently.  I  had  another 
engineer  besides  myself,  Arkwright  by  name, 
and  Captain  Fairbank  and  Mr.  Finn,  the  chief 
mate,  completed  the  European  crew.  The 
native  crew  numbered  eighteen  all  told,  but  my 
experience  is  they  don't  count  for  much  in  an 
emergency— at  any  rate  not  in  the  sort  of  one 
wc  exj>erienced. 


ever  cro.ssed  a  ship's  gangway,  as  we  discovered 
only  when  too  bte. 

We  weighed  anchor  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
which  was  our  usual  day  of  departure,  and  were 
due  at  Kluang  on  the  Tuesday  morning  follow- 
ing. I  little  thought  as  we  passed  out  beyond 
Muka  Head  of  the  terrible  trial  in  store  for  me. 

Nothing  occurred  to  raise  suspicion  on  that 
day,  or  the  next.  After  dinner  on  the  evening 
of  the  second  day  I  was  having  a  pi|>e  and  a 
yarn  with  the  captain,  a  man  I  greatly  res|>ected, 
as  did  ever)-one  who  knew  him.  'I'he  after- 
deck,  where  we  were  seated,  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  sickly  globe-lamp,  who.se  feeble  rays  made 
it  just  possible  for  us  lo  see  each  other.  i 

The  better  to  illustrate  the  terrible  events 
which  shortly  occurred,  1  must  explain  our 
positions.  The  capUiin's  chair  was  near  to  a 
canvas  screen,  which  separated  the  after  from 
the  main  deck,  where  the  deck  passengers  were 
located,  and  we  were  both  seated  with  our 
backs  towards  this  screen.  My  chair  was  a  few 
feet  farther  away  from  the  screen  than  his, 
fortunately  for  me,  though  it  seems  selfish  to 
say  so.     We  had  been  chaiting  as  seafaring 
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mLil  arc  prone  lo  do,  niobtly  about  mailers 
connected  with  ships  and  shipping,  Mnd  I  was 
just  making  up  my  mind  to  turn  m,  vvlien,  with 
a  suddenness  which  is  smiply  indescribable,  three 
men  with  dahs  flashing  in  their  hands  appeared 
on  the  deck  behind  us,  and  ahnost  as  I  shouted 
out  a  warnitig  cry  pounced  on  i)oor  Eairbank. 
The  biggest  of  the  three — a  very  giant  in  stature 
— with  one  sweep  of  the  terrible  weapon  he  was 
wielding,  almost  decapitated  the  poor  fellow, 
who  with  a  muffled  groan  slid  from  his  chair 
to  the  deck  an  inert  mass.  The  suddenness  of 
his  death  was  appalling 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  as  the  men  appeared. 
My  only  weapon  of  defence  was  the  chair  I 
had  been  sitting  on,  but  as  the  two  other  fellows 
made  for  me  I  swung  this  round  my  head  with 
all  the  force  I  was  capable  of,  bringing  it  down 


had  hurried  up  on  deck,  only  lo  be  rullilcbsly 
cut  down  by  the  bloodthirsty  lutVians  of  deck 
passengers,  who  by  this  time  had  sei/cd  the  ship. 
What  had  become  of  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Einn, 
will  never  be  known,  but  he  disappeared — 
murdered  and  thrown  overboard,  in  all  proba- 
bility.   Who  can  say  ? 

Dazed  with  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
horrible  tragedy  had  been  enacted,  and  sick  at 
heart  with  apprehension— for  I  lelt  certain  that 
as  soon  as  I  was  discovered  I  should  be  the 
next  victim— I  made  my  way  down  into  the 
engine-room,  thinking  I  should  be  safer  there 
than  on  the  deck,  where  the  inhuman  brutes 
were  no  doubt  now  looking  for  the  s|>ecie. 

The  engine-room  crew  were  all  huddled  about 
in  abject  terror,  most  of  ihem  being  in  the  stoke- 
hold.   As  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  deck  crew 


"  I  SWUN'U  THIS  KOLTNO  MV  HKAO 


with  a  crash  on  the  nearest  villain's  skull.  He 
fell  like  a  log.  Providentially,  I  struck  the 
lamp,  which  was  hanging  over  my  head,  with 
the  same  blow,  shattering  it  to  pieces.  It  was 
to  this  accident  I  owe  my  life. 

Under  cover  of  the  complete  darkness  which 
now  prevailed  I  rushed  to  the  other  side  of  the 
deck  and  fled  for  my  life  towards  the  engine- 
room,  which,  fortunately,  I  reached  in  safety, 
but  only  lo  find  another  terrible  sight  awaiting 
me.  There,  outside  the  door,  lay  my  second 
engineer,  stone  dead.  He  was  quite  a  youth, 
and — the  pity  of  it  !—  married  but  a  few  months. 
I  have  no  doubt,  hearing  the  cries  of  alarm,  he 


ALL  IHK  KOKCE  I  WAS  CATABLK  OF. 


were  down  forward  in  their  quarters  in  much 
the  same  slate  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  no  attempt 
was  made  on  tlieir  lives.  The  villains  rightly 
guessed  there  would  be  no  resistance  from  thai 
quarter. 

What  to  do  now  was  my  next  thought. 
Should  I  stop  the  engines?  No;  that  would 
never  do,  for  the  pirates  would  immediately 
come  below  lo  find  out  what  was  the  matter.  It 
was  no  use  courting  death  in  that  way.  I  could 
open  a  sea-cock  and  scuttle  the  ship !  The 
thought  flashed  across  my  mind  only  to  be 
rejected.  That  would  mean  launching  a  nimil>er 
of  innocent  souls  into  eternity,  lor  the  sake  of 
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punibhiiig  a  few.  Besides,  there  were  my  dear 
old  woman  and  llie  two  children  to  think  of.  I 
could  sec  her  in  my  mmd's  eye,  sittin:.^  where  we 
are  to-night,  little  thinking  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
being  enacted,  or  the  slender  thread  by  which 
her  husband's  life  was  then  hanging.  No ;  I 
would  see  the  business  through  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  if  my  appointed  time  had  come  I 
must  try  and  meet  it  like  a  man.  A  hundred 
plans  flitted  through  my  brain-rsome  of  them 
niad  enough  in  all  conscience — only  to  be  thrown 
out  as  impractic 
able,  until  finally 
a  Sense  of  utter 
helplessness 
seemed  to  come 
over  me.  I  strained 
myhearingtocalch 
the  slightest  sound 
which  should  warn 
meof  the  approach 
of  the  murderers. 

Suddenly  an  in- 
spirationseized  me 
— an  idea  I  had  no 
sooner  thought  of 
than  I  set  to  work 
to  put  it  into  exe- 
cution. We  for- 
tunately had  a 
good  length  of 
hose  in  the  store- 
room below,  with 
a  nozzle  attached, 
kept  in  readiness 
in  case  of  fire.* 
This,  if  fastened 
on  to  a  connection 
on  the  main  feed- 
pump, which  had 
been  fitted  before 
my  time— I  doubt 
if  for  the  same 
pur|X3.sc  as  I  was 
going  to  use  il — 
would  give  me  a 
strong  pre.ssure  of 
boiling  water,  at 
two  hundred  and 

twelve  degrees  ol  heat,  so  I  had  but  little 
doubt  that  at  last  I  had  found  a  sure  weapon 
of  defence,  and  one  which  would  be  no  less 
effectual,  perliaps  even  more  so,  than  the  razor- 
like dahs  which  had  been  used  with  such  deadly 
results  on  my  f)cor  friends 

However,  I  hadn't  long  to  wail  to  test  it.  It 
surprised  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  my  respite 
had  been  such  a  long  one,  but  I  suppose  the 
villains  must  have  had  some  trouble  in  findini' 
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the  specie.  That  their  quest  had  been  success- 
ful I  didn't  doubt,  as  I  could  now  hear  voices 
overhead  close  by  the  engine-room,  and  the 
sound  of  heavy  boxes  being  dragged  along  the 
deck.  Vou  can  well  imagine  what  my  state  of 
mind  was,  as,  their  main  object  being  attained, 
the  robbers'  thoughts  would  naturally  return  to 
me,  who,  if  left  alive,  would  be  able  to  give 
damning  evidence  against  them  in  the  future. 
I  fell  as  if  a  tight  cord  were  stretched  across  my 
head,  which  threatened  every  moment  to  burst. 

Action  was  better 
than  this  awful 
stale  of  suspense, 
no  matter  what  the 
upshot.  Thank 
Heaven,  it  soon 
ended,  or  1  think 
my  mind  would 
have  given  way. 

A  slight  sound 
above  attracted 
my  attention,  and 
looking  up  I  saw 
the  forms  of  two 
of  the  wretches 
stealing  cautiously 
down  the  ladder 
and  peering  about, 
no  doubt  trying  to 
locate  me  in  the 
semi  -  darkness. 
They  little  guessed 
in  what  manner 
they  would  do  so  ! 

I  allowed  them 
to  come  down 
sufficiently  far  to 
be  well  within 
reach  of  my  water- 
jet,  and  then  I 
connected  the 
hose  and  let  them 
have  full  pressure. 

The  results  far 
exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expecta- 
tions, for  as  the 
boiling,  seething 
fluid  caught  them  fairly  on  their  scantily-clad 
bodies  they  let  out  wild  yells  of  agony  and 
retreated  helter-skelter  to  the  deck,  their  groans 
being  audible  for  a  long  time  after  they  had 
departed.  It  gave  me  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  at  least  I  had  managed  to  partly  skin  two 
of  the  scoundrels.  The  lesson  must  have  been 
a  salutary  one,  too,  for  I  had  no  more  visitors 
that  night. 

Hut  what  would  their  plans   be  now  ?  I 
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wotiUcr<id.  I'o  land  tlie  specie  would  certainly 
be  their  first  aim.   Bat  where  ?  Iliat  was  the 

point  which  troubled  ine.  However,  it  was  no 
use  conjectunng ;  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  keep  the  engines  going,  and  trust  that  they 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  coast,  at  least 
sufficient  to  keep  clear  of  the  rocks^  of  which, 
fortunately,  there  are  but  few  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  those  very  close  inshore. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  we  ought  to  have 
been  getting  within  the  radius  of  Pulo  ^\'eh 
Vi^hi,  iu\d  whether  they  intended  to  go  on 
through  the  Malacca  Passage  and  round  Acheen 
Head  would,  I  knew,  be  decided  in  a  very 
sliort  time.  The  revolutions  we  had  made  since 
leaving  Penang  were  my  only  guide,  but  I  had 
made  the  voyage  so  often  that  I  could  give  a 
pretty  fair  guess  as  to  our  position. 

How  the  w^ry  hours  of  that  terrible  night 
dragged  on  !  It  seemed  an  eternity.  I  wasn't 
to  be  left  long  in  doubt,  however,  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  pirates,  for,  just  as  daylight  was 
breaking,  without  any  preliminary  warning  I 
was  thrown  violently  on  my  back  on  the  engine- 
room  plates,  and  the  poor  old  packet,  with  a 
shudder  that  seemed  to  shake  her  as  with  a  fit 
of  ague,  g^ve  one  convulsive  heave  and  stopped 
dead. 

My  first  sensation  was  a  feeling  of  thankful- 
ness that  I  had  fallen  backwards  instead  of  into 
the  crank  pit,  which  I  should  assuredly  have 
done  had  I  been  pitched  forward ,  and  there 
one  turn  of  the  crank  would  have  been  quite 
sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  my  troubles. 

I  struggled  to  my  feet  and  stopped  the 
engines,  which  I  knew  were  only  driving  the 
ship  harder  on  to  whatever  obstiside  she  had 
struck. 

What  would  be  the  next  item  on  this  horriljle 
programme?  I  could  hear  shouting  and  a  great 
tramping  of  feet  on  the  deck  overhead,  and 
later,  to  my  great  joy,  the  sound  of  boats  being 
lowered  into  the  water,  so  I  concluded  that  they 
evidently  intended  leaving  the  ship.  My  con- 
jecture was  right,  for  after  an  hour  of  yelling  and 
bustle,  the  welcome  sound  of  oar>  bi  ating  tlie 
water  reached  my  ears.  Then  a  j^reat  silence 
seemed  to  settle  tner  ihe  vessel,  and  I  felt  as 
though  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  my  brain. 
Broad  daylight  now  flooded  the  heavens,  and 
the  relief  of  it  after  the  long  night  of  dark- 
ness and  horror  was  simply  indescribable. 

I  determined  to  wait  for  an  hour,  so  as  to 
make  sure  they  had  departed,  before  venturing 
on  deck,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  rautioiisly 
ascended,  having  my  trusty  friend  the  hose  ready 
in  case  any  of  the  villains  were  still  lurking  on 
board,  though  I  feU  (vrt:iin  in  mv  own  niiiid 
that  1  need  not  feel  any  alarm  oti  that  seoie,  as, 
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having  secured  what  they  wanted,  they  would  try 
to  efface  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible. 

As  I  reached  the  deck  I  anw  that  swrc 
heading  on  to  the  beach,  which  was  about  half 
a  mile  distant    By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  it 

was  a  sandy  one.  Three  of  our  boats  lay  nt  the 
water's  edge,  deserted;  but  of  the  murderers 
not  a  sign  could  be  seen. 

My  first  thoughts  were  of  the  poor  skipper 
and  Arkwright.  I  shudder  now  when  I  tltink 
of  the  awful  sight  their  bodies  presented  in  the 
daylight.  The  latter  was  lying  on  his  side,  quite 
dead,  close  to  his  cabin  door,  which  place  be 
had  no  doubt  tried  to  reach  after  he  had  been 
cut  down.  He  had  made  a  hard  fight  for  his 
hfe,  as  I  could  see  by  his  liands,  which  were 
badly  cut  where  he  had  tried  to  ward  off  the 
keen-edged  e/a/is.  The  captain  lay  on  the  deck, 
aft,  just  as  he  had  slid  from  the  chair.  By  this 
time  niy  trembling  crew,  wlio  had  cautiously 
followed  me  up  from  below,  apjxjared  on  the 
scene,  and  the  deck  crew  turned  out  soon  after. 

I  now  stood  face  to  face  with  a  dilemma. 
What  was  I  to  do?  The  captain  and  chief 
mate  both  gone,  and  nobody  to  consult  with ! 
Even  if  I  managed  to  g.  t  the  ship  off,  who 
would  navigate  her?  Well,  it  was  fio  use  to 
sLind  still  and  wonder ;  the  first  thing  was  to 
see  if  the  ship  was  leaking.  I  therefore  sounded 
the  xnXtSf  and  could  ha\c  cii<.d  out  with  joy  ; 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  leak,  the  only  water  in 
the  wells  being  the  usual  inch  or  two  which  the 
pumps  never  suck  dry. 

I  could  see  by  the  beach  that  the  tide  was 
out,  so  that  we  must  have  grounded  somewhere 
near  low  water.  I  saw  that  if  1  could  lay  out 
an  nnrhor  and  hawser,  and  as  the  tide  rose  heave 
on  thai  and  go  astern  with  the  engines,  1  might 
get  her  off.  .My  plan  was  put  into  execution, 
and  mm  h  to  my  delight  by  midday  I  had  the 
salislaetiun  of  seeing  my  efforts  rewarded  and 
the  little  vessel  once  n)ore  afloat.  Things  were 
workini;  bravely  indeed  for  me. 

My  difliculiy  now  was  as  to  our  position,  and 
that  I  could  only  make  a  guess  at.  One  thing 
I  1//,/  know,  and  that  was,  Xbal  \mj  had  not  run 
on  our  course  towards  Acheen  during  liie  night, 
for  I  knew  the  coa>t  about  there  intimately.  I 
concluded  -aiul  rightly  so,  as  after  events 
proved  —that  liie  ruffians,  after  seizing  the  ship, 
had  turned  her  round  and  h«  uLd  back  along 
the  coast,  no  doubt  beaching  her  at  a  pre- 
arranged spot.  I  accordingly  decided  to  get 
the  log-book  and  see  what  course  had  been 
steered  on  our  return  journey  on  previous 
vuya-;e-  1  hat  at  any  rate,  I  thought,  should 
lead  us  -^ijinewhere  in  the  ri^ht  direction. 

And  •-11  we  steamed  away,  but  ]  .1  .llfTi  ii. nre 
Iroiii  twelve  hours  before !     U  iio  could  have 
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foretold  the  dreadful  events  which  weie  to 
h.ip|>en  in  that  short  space  of  time  ? 

Now  came  the  saddest  task  of  all  —  the  con- 
signing of  the  two  hapless  victims  to  the  deep, 
for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  the 
bodies  until  our  arrival  at  Penang.  Having 
sewn  them  up,  with  weights  at  their  leet,  I 
offered  up  a  short  prayer,  and  with  my  heart 
full  silently  gave  the  signal.  A  dull  splash,  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  two  lives  that  had  been  so  bright 
a  few  hours  before  disappe:ired  from  sight.  I 
trust  it  may  never  fall  to  my  lot  to  endure  again 
what  I  did  at  that  moment. 

Mine  was  now  no  easy  task,  for  I  had  to 
divide  my  time  between  the  engine  room  and 
the  bridge,  but  fortunately  my  engine-room 
Strang  could  work  the  engines,  which  lightened 
m^'  task  co!isiderably  ;  though  I  took  good  cart? 
not  to  carry  too  big  a  head  of  steam,  as  I  had 
no  mind  for  a  boiler  catastrophe,  after  all  I  had 
gone  through. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  but  on  the  Wednesday 
night  I  had  the  joy  of  seeing  Muka  Head  light 
flashing  out  through  the  darkness  ;  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  that  my  task  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

In  the  early  morning  I  picked  up  a  pilot,  who 
took  us  safely  into  port,  and  so  brought  to  a 
close  the  most  terrible  experience  of  my  life. 

"  My  story  is  told,  and  you  now  know  why  I 
doubted  whether  you  would  feel  inclined  to 
undertake  the  command  of  the  old  packet, 


which  everyone  fights  shy  of,  though  I  doubt 
very  much,  armed  as  we  are  now  and  careful  as 
to  whonj  we  allow  to  enibark,  if  such  a  blood- 
thirsty crime  could  ever  happen  again. 

"  Has  anything  been  done  to  capture  the 
murderers?"  he  exclaimed,  in  answer  to  my 
question.  "  Well,  yes  ;  the  Government  have 
taken  it  up,  and  a  gunboat  has  been  dispatched 
to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  but  I  doubt  if  any 
good  will  come  of  it.  You  must  remember  that 
these  villains  have  landed  on  the  shores  of  a 
country  whose  inhabitants,  the  Achinese,  are  a 
wild  and  warlike  race  and  up  to  the  present  time 
uncon(juered,  as  the  Dutch,  who  own  the  island, 
know  to  their  cost,  for  they  have  been  at  war 
with  them  for  the  past  fifty  years  or  more. 

"It  is  a  long  story,  and  one  I  don't  care 
about  repeating  often,  for  the  shock  has  been  a 
severe  one  to  a  man  of  my  years,  and  I  some- 
times doubt  if  I  shall  ever  get  over  it.  But  I 
promised  you  should  hear  it,  and  now  you 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter." 

Poor  old  Norton  !  He  didn't  live  long  enough 
to  get  over  the  shock,  lor  six  months  afterwards 
he  was  laid  in  his  grave,  his  health  ha\ing  given 
way,  mainly  due  to  the  events  related. 

This  all  happened  nearly  ten  years  ago,  and 
though  I  did  take  command  of  the  little  packet, 
but  on  a  different  line,  1  am  thankful  to  say  no 
such  terrible  experiences  as  my  old  friend  went 
through  ever  happened  to  me  as  the  "Looting 
of  the  liatii;  Yee." 
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By  Captain  H.  E.  Haymes,  ok  the  Roval  Armv  Medical  Corps. 

III. 

An  interesting  account  of  one  of  the  little  expeditions  of  which  the  general  public  hear  next  to  nothing, 
but  which  accomplish  a  vast  amount  of  useful  work.    Captain  Haymes  was  a  member  of  a  small  but  well- 
equipped  expedition  which,  under  Colonel  Sparkes,  C.M.G.,  was  sent  to  re-occupy  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
province.  The  author  illustrates  his  narrative  with  some  extremely  striking  and  curious  photographs. 


'1*  the  end  of  April  Colonel  Sparkes 
joined  nie  at  Waw,  having  dis- 
[utched  Uoulnois  to  Rumbek  to 
form  a  post  of  forty  men  there. 
We  had  now  visited  both  our 
eastern  and  western  boundaries,  and  Sparkes 
was  anxious  to  make  a  patrol  directly  south 
from  Waw,  through  the  little-known  Niam-Niam 
country. 

The  portion  of  this  tribe  which  came  within 
our  boundary  was  governed  by  two  big  chiefs, 
or  "  Sultans "  as  they  are  called,  one  named 
Tambura,  the  other  Yambeo.  Reports  were 
constantly  reaching  us  to  the  eflect  that  this 
tribe,  the  strongest  and  best  armed  in  the 
country,  meant  to  oppose  our  further  advance. 
All  the  smaller  tribes,  especially  the  Bongo  and 


(iolo,  were  terrified  at  the  very  name  of 
'I'ambura,  who  had  made  constant  raids  on 
their  villages  and  carried  ofT  all  the  women  and 
children.  We  were  strongly  advised  not  to 
enter  his  country  unless  with  a  large  force. 
Previous  to  starting  on  this  patrol  large  numbers 
of  natives  from  the  surrounding  tribes  came  in 
to  welcome  the  commandant.  I'hey  all  received 
food  and  presents,  and  two  or  three  days' 
feasting  ensued.  Dancing  is  a  fiivourite  pastime 
amongst  all  native  tribes,  but  more  especially 
amongst  the  men-folk.  The  photo,  here  repro- 
duced shows  a  Dinka  dance  in  progress.  The 
outstretched  arms  and  extended  fingers,  together 
with  the  obvious  exertion  entailed,  are  well 
shown  in  the  picture. 

Our  start  was  delayed  for  some  days  owing 
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t<i  Sparkcs  having  a  bad  allack  of  fever,  and  by 
tljc  lime  we  goi  ui)  our  way  llie  rains  had  set  in 
properly  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a  very 
vnipleasani  march. 

No  guide  could  be  found,  as  very  few  people 
had  ever  visited  the  Niani-Niam  and  returned — 
a  sinister  suggestion  of  what  our  own  fate  might 
be.  W  e  knew,  however,  that  we  had  to  follow 
the  Jur  River  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  hoped  there  to  be  able  to  get  some 
definite  information  concerning  this  strange 
people,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  means  "Great 
Eaters."  Our  force  consisted  of  thirty  men — 
several  of  whom  could  speak  the  Niam-Niam 
language — our  servants,  five  mules,  and  twenty 
donkeys.  These  carried  rations  for  forty-two 
days,  together  with  the  mens  blankets  and 
presents  for  the  great  'I'ambura.  As  we  were 
short  of  pack  animals  we  managed  to  engage  a 
few  porters  to  carry  our  lighter  burdens.  Up  to 
this  time  the  natives  hercal>outs  had  refused 


the  village  of  Kusshuk  Ali.  The  whole  country 
hereabouts  was  several  inches  under  water  and 
the  poor  donkeys  had  a  dreadful  time  of  it, 
constantly  falling  with  their  loads  into  some 
elephant  hole  or  small  khor  (watercourse). 

On  leaving  the  village  we  were  told  that  we 
should  not  find  any  signs  of  natives  for  twelve 
days,  and  that  we  should  certainly  die  in  the 
forest.  The  first  part  of  this  prediction  turned 
out  to  be  correct,  but,  happily  for  us,  the  latter 
did  not.  Our  journey  took  us  through  the 
thickest  jungle  we  had  yet  met  with.  Game  of 
all  sorts  swarmed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  heavy  rains  we  should  have  had  a 
lovely  trip.  The  khors  were  now  quite  full  and 
caused  us  endless  delay,  as  when  we  came  to  one 
it  always  meant  getting  out  the  boat  and  taking 
off  all  loads,  only  to  load  up  again  on  the 
other  bank.  My  mule,  carrying  my  bed  and 
clothes,  generally  led  the  way,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  to  test  the  depth  of  khors  or  the 


absolutely  to  carry  a  load,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  great  patience  that  we  managed 
to  persuade  ihem  to  do  so. 

'I'hey  are  always  well  paid  and  well  fed,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  about  fifty  carriers  in  W'aw  alone.  A 
strong  man  will  simply  run  away  with  a  forty- 
pound  load,  and  is  always  good  for  a  twenty- 
mile  march.  The  accompanying  [)hotograph 
shows  our  carriers  with  their  miscellaneous  loads. 

After  passing  the  Waw  River — which  we 
crossed  in  our  useful  canvas  boat    we  reached 
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stren|:;th  of  bridges.  Through  this  liiile  arrange- 
ment I  found  most  of  my  belongings  mixed  up 
with  weeds  and  mud  when  I  reached  camp.  J 
hati  all  the  luck  in  this  line  during  the  early  part 
of  the  march,  but  later  on  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  seeing  Colonel  Sparkcs's  traps 
flouting  gaily  dosvn  stream.  Our  chief  enemies 
in  this  country,  by  the  way,  were  the  white  ants, 
which  were  absolutely  ubiquitous.  It  was  never 
safe  to  leave  anything  on  the  ground  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes,  as  it  was  certain  to  be 
destroyed  by  them.  Our  books,  clothes,  etc., 
therefore,  were  either  hung  up  or  taken  to  bed 
willi  us  to  keep  them  safe.  In  the  next  photo, 
will  be  seen  a  back  view  of  Colonel  Sparkes, 
wearing  a  coat  which  accidentally  fell  from  its 
peg  and  was  eaten  by  these  terrible  pests. 

\Ve  were  now  well  in  the  elephant  country, 
and  realised  what  an  amount  of  damage  these 
huge  beasts  can  do  to  a  forest.    Nearly  every 
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day  we  saw  one  or  more,  as 
our  road  lay  near  ihe  river. 
One  evening  the  whole  cara- 
van was  routed  by  an  elephant. 
He  was  between  our  line  and 
the  river,  got  our  wind,  and 
at  once  made  a  bolt  for  cover 
— crossing  between  Sparkes 
and  the  guide.  Everyone 
sought  his  own  particular 
tree,  and  the  leading  donkey 
gave  a  strident  bray  whicii 
stampeded  the  rest  of  the 
animals.  It  was  some  time 
before  we  got  things  straight- 
ened out  again. 

After  marching  for  seven 
days  we  reached  the  deserted 
French  post  of  Raffele.  This 
was  where  Marchand  had  put 
together  the  boats  with  which 
he  reached  Fashoda.  All 
the  buildings  here  had  been 
burned,  but  cotton  bushes 
and  a  few  solitary  garden 
flowers  still  remained  as 
relics  of  the  occupation. 
Above  Raffele  the  river  for 
a  mile  or  so  is  filled  with  huge  rocks,  which 
would  render  it  quite  unnavigable.  I  shot  a 
big  crocodile  here  which  measured  si.xtecn  feet. 
Our  men  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  nieat, 
preferring  it  to  antelope.  'I'hey  also  prized  the 
musk  glands.  Half  an  hour  after  taking  the 
accompanying  |)hoto.  nothing 
but  the  head  ai 
creature  were  K 
meat  is  cut  into 
dried  in  th* 
warmed 
over  the  fire, 
and  then 
eaten. 

By  this 

time  almost 

everyone 

had  had  one 

or  more 

attacks  of 

fever, 

Sparkes  up 

to  this  date 

had  an  attack 

second  day. 

rains  were  so 

that  on  Severn 

were  not  able 

fire,  and  went  to  l)ed  in 

soaking  garments  covered 
Vol.  jiL-a 
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by  damp  blankets,  ar)d  with- 
out any  supper  to  cheer  u.s. 
If  any  jaded  globe-trotter  is 
seeking  novelty,  let  me  re- 
commend him  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  in  June 
or  July.  I  can  promise  him 
a  moist,  weary,  unpleasant, 
tinned-sausage  time  of  it. 

A  further  march  of  six 
days  took  us  to  a  second 
deserted  French  post,  where 
we  met  the  first  men  we  had 
seen  for  fourteen  days.  'I'hey 
were  on  the  opjxjsite  bank 
of  the  river,  so  I  launched 
the  boat  and  went  over  to 
see  them.  The  headman 
turned  out  to  be  the  brother 
of  'lambura,  and  he  had 
brought  some  honey  and 
Indian  corn.  As  I  turned  to 
conduct  him  to  the  boat  he 
let  ofT  a  rifle  within  a  foot  of 
my  head.  It  was  distinctly 
disconcerting,  but  I  imagine 
it  was  merely  his  way  of 
saying  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
He  told  us  that  we  were  five  or  six  days'  march 
from  Sultan  Tambura's  place,  and  at  once  sent 
on  messengers  to  inform  him  of  our  coming. 
He  also  provided  us  with  a  guide. 

From  this  point  we  left  the  river  and  marched 
in   a  south  westerly  direction.     The  country 
chnng«.'d  in  character,  becom- 
quite  hilly.  Numerous 
ollen  khors  impeded 
ir  march,  and  the  boat 
IS  in  constant  request. 
Many  barren,  rocky 
mountains,  consist- 
ing of  gigantic  blocks 
of  gneiss,  rose  far 
Uhove  the  tree-tops ; 
they  were  generally 
peopled  by  huge 
i)aboons,  who  filed 
along  |>arallel  to  us, 
vociferously  barking 
iheir  disapproval. 
It  was  very  curious 
to  watch  their  antics, 
(lame  entirely  dis- 
appeared,  and  wc 
were  not  even  able 
to  get  guinea  -  fowl, 
and  so  much  bis- 
cuit had  been  spoilt 
by  the  ceaseless 
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doun|X)ur  lliat  we  had  to  be  very  careful  about 
ttic  rations. 

A  four  days'  march  took  us  to  the  first  Niain- 
Xiam  viliage,  where  we  were  most  hospitably 
received,  a  hot  meal  of  chicken  and  boiled  corn, 
Hanked  with  a  jar  of  marissa,  or  native  beer, 
bein<4  provided  for  us.    We  noticed  many  curious 
little  huts  raised  on  piles,  the  walls  made  of  blue 
clay  and  the  roof  thatched  with  grass.  These 
were  the  "googoos,"  or  granaries  of  the  country, 
and  are  raised  from  the  ground  to  keep  out  the 
damp,  and  also  to  check  the  insatiable  while 
ants.     After  being  filled  with  corn  they  are 
thatched,  and  keep  the  grain  in  perfect  con 
dition   till   required.  A 
typical  "googoo"  is  shown 
in  my  ne.xt  photo. 

Two  days   later  we 
reached  the  residence  of 
Sultan  Tambura.  He 
can)e   out   with  a 
following  to  meet  us. 
In  our  honour  all 
the  grass  had  been 
pulled  up  for  a  dis- 
tance of  (juite  two 
miles,  making  a 
broad  carriage-way. 

Tambura  was  a 
fine  -  looking  man, 
but  he  wore  a  most 
lemarkable  get  -  up, 
consisting  of  a 
Ilomburg  hat,  a 
Newmarket  coat, 
a   striped  football 

jersey,  loose  trousers,  and  red  shoes 
costume  was  doubtless  assumed  in  our  honour. 
Immediately  behind  him  came  two  little  boys, 
one  carrying  a  very  long  pijie  and  the  other  a 
piece  of  live  charcoal.  Tlie  leading  files  of  the 
accompanying  procession  were  the  band,  who 
blew  ivory  war-horns  and  French  lruni|>ets  or 
beat  side  drums.  Every  man  of  the  e>cort  was 
armed  with  a  rifle  — many  ol  the  Trent  h  pattern 
and  the  remainder  chieHy  Reminstons.  They 
marched  in  step  and  had  a  thoroughly  military 
appearance. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Sultan's  private 
stockade  a  guard  of  about  ten  men  was 
posted  night  and  day,  and  drawn  up  in  an 
open  space  outside  were  about  five  hundred 
armed  men.  There  was  no  ttilking  or  gesiicu- 
lating  on  our  arrival,  and  we  at  once  reali/ed 
that  'i'ambura  was  the  most  important  man  we 
ha<l  yet  had  to  deal  with.  We  were  conductetl 
to  a  large  empty  house  with  a  veranda  running 
all  round  it,  which  was  given  to  us  for  our 
personal  use,  whilst  our  men  were  housed  in  a 
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similar  building  close  by.  These  houses  were 
seventy  feet  long  and  about  thirty  broad  ;  they 
were  rather  dark,  but  beautifully  cool.  A  meal 
of  chickens,  cooked  whole,  a  la  woodcock,  with 
several  sorts  of  vegetables,  was  quickly  put 
before  us,  and  this  was  sened  regularly  morning 
and  evening  during  our  slay. 

Tambura  spoke  Arabic  well,  which  was  a 
great  thing,  as  we  were  able  to  dispense  widj 
the  endless  and  unsatisfactory  interpreting.  He 
showed  us  many  of  his  treasures,  including  a 
double  barrelled  hammerless  gun  by  (Ireener,  a 
capital  Colt's  revolver,  and  two  magazine  rifles. 
All  tluse  he  had  received  fron»  ihe  French,  who 

had  evidently 
been  in  high 
favour  with  him. 
1  le  presented  six- 
teen fine  tusks  as 
a  present  to  the 
new  CovernnR-nt, 
and  afterwards 
a  d  d  e  d  about 
seventy  more  in 
exchange  for 
Khartoum  goods. 
Some    of  these 
tusks  —  together 
with  Sultan  Tam- 
bura himself— are 
shown  in  the  next  sna])- 
shot.    Tambura  is  seen 
standing  in  front  of  the 
great    nagara,    or  war- 
drum,  surrounded  bv  his 

ooocoo.-o«OKANARV.    M'HoU.        j^.^^^      Thc  hoUSC  ill  thc 

This  background  is  the  one  occu[)ied  by  our  men, 
while  the  two  flags  on  the  right  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  our  own  house. 

The  Niam  Niam  were  known  to  be  cannibals, 
and  I  was  anxiously  on  the  look-out  for  si^jns  of 
this  awlul  custom.  '1  he  whole  tribe  have  the 
incisor  teeth  of  both  jaws  filed  into  points. 
Tliis  is  (juite  tlistinctive  of  the  Niam-Nia:n,  and 
gives  tlu  ni  a  s;»vage  appearance  when  grinning. 
Tamliura  spoke  (juite  openly  about  cannibalism. 
Me  said  that  he  and  those  inmiedialely  around 
!iim  did  not  indulge  in  it,  but  he  pointed  out  to 
us  several  great  '*  man-eaters."  One  of  these 
t(jld  us  that  he  couKl  not  eat  a  white  man  as  it 
was  sure  to  make  liiin  ill,  and  then,  pointing 
appreciatively  at  Sparkes's  Egyptian  servant, 
said,  "That's  the  colour  1  like!"  The  pros- 
l)ectivc  victim  got  teriibly  chaffed  about  this, 
and  my  own  small  boy  was  quite  nervous  during 
the  rest  of  our  slay. 

Hananas  are  cultivaled  by  all  classes  in  this 
district  and  were  a  real  treat  to  us.  Indian 
corn  is  grown  in  great  quantities,  and  many 
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vegetables,  including 
toinatots  iuul  onions, 
have  been  inlroducni  L>y 
the  Erencli.  The  Niani- 
Niani  are  a  very  warlike  rate,  and 
certainly  the  most  powerful  in  our 
dislri<'t.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  lari^e  number  of  firearms  they 
possess,  ami  also  to  the  stale  of  discipline  they 
are  in.  'I'he  men  all  wear  small  straw  hats 
covered  with  cocks'  feathers,  and 
many  of  them  use  a  blue  or  red 
dye  with  which  they  |>aint  their 
bodies.  They  were  the  only  tribe 
we  met  with  who  did  this.  All 
the  men  wear  loose  fitting  knicker- 
bockers made  from  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  This  is  called  "  roko,"  is  dull 
red  in  colour,  and  very  durable. 
These  curious  hats  and  breeches 
are  well  shown  in  the  photo,  here 
produced,  which  de[)icts  a  group  of 
Niam-Niam  warriors.  Those  who 
do  not  carry  rifles  arc  aro>cd  with 
throwing  •  spears  and  throwing - 
knives  called  "  pinga,"  which  they 
carry  inside  their  wicker  shiehls. 
They  also  wear  an  ugly  looking 
knife  in  their  belts.  They  are  great 
elephant  hunters,  large  [ku  t  ies  going 
out  for  two  or  three  months  at  a 
time  for  this  purpose.  They  have 
a  good  number  of  old  nm^/le- 
loading  elephant  rifles  and  plenty 
of  ammunition.  Most  of  the  ele- 
phants are,  however,  killed  by  fire. 

Miles  of  country  are  beaten  "Ahen 
the  grass  is  dry  and  tall,  and  the 
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i  lephants  in  the 
cordon  are  gra- 
dually brought 
together  and  sur- 
rounded by  hun- 
dreds of  natives. 
At  a  given  signal 
on  the  war-horn 
the  grass  is 
lighted  simul- 
taneously by 
each  man.  The 
poor  elephants, 
who  dare  not 
face  this  circle 
of  fire,  die  from 
sufl'ocation. 

Medicine  was 
very  popular 
among  tiie  Niam- 
Niam,  and  I  gave 
away  all  the  pills  and  |)ovvders  that  had 

escaj)ed  the  rain.  These,  however, 

did  not  seem  to  suit  Taml>ura  at  all,  as  he  kept 
con)plaining  of  a  dreaiiful  pain  in  his  "  middle," 
w  hich  he  assured  me  couUl  only  be  cured  by  a 
dose  of  "  Abu  .Sim,"'  or  lather  of  Toisons,  by 
w  hich  he  meant  whisky.  .A"^  we  were  practically 
out  of  this  useful  connnodity,  I  am  afraid  he 
must  have  suflfered  a  good  deal. 

\Vc  siKrnt  a  week  with  Sultan  Tambura,  and 
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fi)und  him  only  loo  anxiuiis  to  help  us  in  every 
way.  He  was  in  want  of  Khartoum  goods  anil 
we  were  after  ivory  and  food,  so  we  were  able  to 
accomniodatc  each  other.  He  sent  us  three 
hundred  haiiana  trees  to  our  jx)st  at  Waw,  and 
expressed  a  great  desire  to  visit  the  Sirdar  at 
Khartoum.  We  left  him  a  mule  to  ride,  and  in 
return  he  lent  us  fifty  carriers  to  make  up  for 
the  losses  we  had  had  amongst  our  animals.  He 
also  lent  us  one  hundred  carriers  for  the  ivory 
we  had  bought  ofT  him,  so  we  .started  back  <|uile 
a  large  party.  The  ivory,  under  an  escort  of 
ten  men,  was  to  go  by  a  new  route  to  Waw, 
whilst  Colonel  Sparkes  and  I,  with  twenty  men, 
intended  returning  through  fresh  country  to  our 
first  post  at  'l  ong.  This  meant  crossing  the 
Jur  River,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  very  big 
undertaking. 

The  annexed  photo,  shows  our  carriers  just 


covering  the  patches  witli  UKlted  rubln-T  col- 
lected fiom  the  trees,  ^"ery  luckily  we  were 
enabled  to  i  ngage  the  help  ol  a  dug-out  canoe 
which  would  ,  tike  about  eight  men  at  a  time. 
We  started  to  cross  over  at  dawn.  The  stream 
was  so  strong  that  every  load  was  carried  far 
down  stream.  Only  Sparkes  and  myself  and 
one  other  man  knew  anything  about  rowing,  so 
all  the  work  fell  oi\  us. 

The  donkeys  were  made  to  swint  behind  the 
boat,  at)d  nearly  capsi/ed  us  each  time.  The 
mules  absolutely  refused  to  f;ice  the  water,  and 
we  thought  for  a  linie  we  were  beaten.  At  last, 
however,  I  found  one  of  the  men  who  could 
swim,  and  with  him  nmnaged  to  ride  them  into 
the  river  well  u{)  stream  and  swim  them  over 
without  much  bother.  As  we  knew  that  there 
were  plenty  of  crocodiles  about  the  work  was 
none  too  pleasant.    Soon  after  the  sun  went 
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leaving  Tambura's  stockade  with  the  ivory ; 
each  man  carried  about  fifty  to  sixty  pounds 
weight  and  his  own  fi>CKl  for  wh.il  proved  to  be 
about  two  hundred  nule.s.  Tusks  over  sixty 
pounds  in  weight  were  slung  on  a  pole  and 
carried  b  twcen  two  men. 

We  r^^ached  our  old  camp  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jur  River  after  a  march  of  five  days.  At 
this  tin'ii.  the  river  was  at  its  highest,  rushing 
down  at  a  tremendous  rate  between  banks  (|uite 
two  hundred  yards  apart.  We  could  see  that 
We  were  in  for  a  big  business,  having  to  get 
about  a  hundre*l  men  across,  with  all  our 
baggage,  as  well  as  fifteen  animals,  and  only 
one  small  canvas  boat  at  our  di>[)osal.  As 
this  was  torn  in  several  jilaces  we  had  to  patch 
it  up  with  strapping  out  of  our  medical  box, 


down  we  had  transferred  everything  to  the 
opposite  bank,  with  the  Irttling  loss  of  a  keel- 
rope.  Taking  into  consideration  the  strength 
of  the  stream  I  always  think  this  the  hardest 
day's  work  we  went  through. 

Our  day's  exertion  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
the  most  terrific  thunderstorms  we  had  experi- 
enced, and  poor  .Sparkes,  who  had  had  fever  all 
day,  Went  to  bed  with  a  temj)erature  of  io5deg. 
At  dayljreak  we  started  marching  north-east  and 
said  good-b)e  to  the  Jur  River.  Twelve  miles 
look  us  to  a  Niam  Niam  village,  where  we  were 
ofTered  as  food  a  foul-smelling  mass  which  turned 
out  to  be  the  flesh  of  an  elephant  deceased 
some  two  months  previously. 

A  further  march  of  two  days  through  undu- 
lating country  and  we  reached  the  village  of 
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Sheik  En  Doriinn,  brother  of 
Tanibura.  No  game  had  been 
seen  for  three  weeks,  and  the 
few  guinea-fowl  we  were  able  to 
get  here  were  a  great  treat.  Our 
carriers — some  fifty  to  sixty  in 
number-  were  havnig  rather  a 
hard  time  of  it,  as  we  were 
quite  unable  to  feed  them,  and 
e.\jx;cted  each  day  to  shoot  a 
bwist. 

At  this  village  I  met  the  first 
native  musician  I 
had  seen.    He  was 
an  old  man,  wearing 
the   "roko"  bark 
breeches  and  also 
several  skins  of 
animals  and  tails  of 
wild  cats.   Over  his 
shoulder  was  slun;^ 
a  small  ivory  horn, 
half  covered  by  the 
skin  of  a  snake.  He 
played  on  a  curious 
kind  of  mandoline, 
the  strings  of  which 
were  made  from  th 
a  giraffe's  tail.    As  his  tune 
progressed  he  did  a  curious 
kind  of  step 
dance,  the  whole 
effect  being  cer- 
tainly pleasing. 
He  was  a  plea- 
santold  man  and 
marched  about 
a  hundred  miles 
with   us,  being 
highly  delighted 
with  a  present  of 
a  few  beads  and 
some  brass 
bracelets. 

The   sheik  com- 
plained of  a  raid 
having   \^cen  made 
ujxin   him    by  tlu- 
liongos,    who  were 
now  under  our  pro 
tection.    He  told 
that  he  had  not  f«» 
lowed  theji)  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  interfi  rr 
withthe(iovernn>ent. 
The  next  day,  how 
ever,  we  came  upon 
three  or  (our  dead 
Bongos   and  grain 
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and  loot  scattered 
all  over  the  track, 
which  scarcely  fitted 
in  with  his  tale. 

After  a  two  days' 
march  I  was  lucky 
enough   to    kill  a 
hartebceste,  the  first 
animal  we  had  .seen 
since    leaving  the 
river.    Our  hungry 
carriers  could  not 
even  wait  to  cook 
the  meat,  but  ate  it 
raw.    The  following 
day  we  struck  theTong  River 
alK>ut  forty  miles  above  our 
post,  and  halted  for  the  day. 

W  e  soon  reached  our  post 
:it  Tonj;,  which  we  found 
nucli  improved.  The  rains 
continucil  daily  and  march- 
ing became  more  and  more 
difiicult.  Sixty  miles  took 
us  Ijack  to  our  starting- 
point,  Waw,  where  we 
once  more  had  to  cross 
the  river.  Colonel  Sjwrkes 
had  been  ill  practically  the 
whole  march,  which  hail 
lasted  fifty 
four  days,  and 
reached  AVaw 
completely  worn 
out.  His  fever 
con  tin  ued  for 
about  a  fort- 
night, when  I 
persuaded  him 
to  go  down  to 
Khartoum.  The 
country  had 
been  visited 
east,  west,  and 
south,  a  n  tl 
friendly  relations 
Lstablished  with 
in  >st  of  the  tribes, 
:  1  we  all  felt  badly 
:  I  want  of  a  rest. 
Our  clothes,  too, 
WL-re  practically  done 
for,  as  will  l>e  seen 
Itonj  the  Inst  photo., 
u  liich  shows  the  back 
view  of  my  one  and 
only  shirt  on  my 
return  from  this  long 
and  arduous  patroL 
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Prancisca  Hachalek,  the  female  Burglar. 

li\    L   H.  ElStNMANN,  OF  VlfcNNA. 

Being  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  a  remarkable  woman,  who  caused  a  veritable  reign 
of  terror  among  nervous  householders  in  Vienna.     The  audacity  and  skill  of  this  one-armed  female 
criminal  enabled  her  to  perform  seemingly  impossible  feats,  and  when  finally  caught  ar.d  placed  in  the 
dock  she  was  charged  with  no  fewer  than  thirty-nine  burglaries ! 


HENKVEK  we  hear  of  a  daring 
burglary  perpetrated  by  atj  unknown 
hand,  we  naturally  suppose  that,  the 
crime  has  been  conimitted  by  a 
man,  and  probably  a  healthy  and 
powerful  one  to  booL  That  the  criminal  might 
be  a  woman  never  enters  our  heads.  And  yet, 
during  a  space  of  not  much  more  than  a  year, 
many  dozens  of  skilful  burglaries,  some  of  them 
carried  out  with  extraordinary  audacity  and  skill 
and  involving  the  theft  of  many  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  valuables,  have  been  committed  in 
Vienna  by  a  woman— atid  a  one-armed  woman 
at  that. 

This  one-armed  female  burglar,  in  all  human 
probability,  has  established  a  world's  record  in 
crime  with  her  thirty-nine  proved  burglaries 
within  one  year,  while  as  many  again  have 
probably  not 
been  brought 
honie  to  her. 
In  her  lodging 
in  the  Kopp- 
strasse  there 
was  found  a 
regular  store 
of  jewels, 
clothes,  arti- 
cles (/e  /u.\r, 
and  house- 
hold utensils, 
the  fruits  of 
her  misplaced 
activitv. 

l-'rancisca 
Machalek,  as 
this  artist  in  burglaries  is  called,  is  now  thirty  six 
years  old.  She  may  plead  as  an  e.xcuse  for  her 
criminal  tendencies  that  she  lost  her  jiarents  in 
early  childhood,  and  therefore  lacked  all  training 
and  su(K;rvision  during  the  years  when  these  are 
mo^t  rtecessary,  as  no  one  took  any  notice  of  her. 
Uesides  this,  her  health  was  weak  and  she  only 
attended  school  for  a  short  |»eriod.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  she  lived  all  alone  in  a  niiserable  hut 
outside  her  little  native  village  in  Moravia,  and 
all  she  got  from  the  mayor  of  the  place,  whose 
duty  it  should  have  been  to  look  after  her  as  an 
orplian,  was  the  advice  to  go  begging.  This 
advice  she  took,  soliciting  alms  rc,;ulaily  in 
v.nrious  directions.  .Soon  this  small  vagrant 
turned  thief,  and  as  such  made  tire  acquaint- 
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ance  of  the  inside  of  a  prison  as  early  as  her 
twelfth  year.  \Vhen  thirteen  years  old  a  disease 
from  w  hich  she  suffered  rendered  necessary  the 
amputation  of  her  left  arm.  As  she  received 
no  assistance  whatever  from  any  quarter — and  it 
was  impossible  for  her,  uneducated  and  maimed 
as  she  was,  to  earn  her  own  living  honestly — 
begging  and  theft  were  her  only  remaining  re- 
sources. These  soon  brought  her  into  contact 
with  the  law,  and  conviction  followed  convic- 
tion. She  has  prolxibly  s[H;nt  at  least  a  quarter 
of  her  days  within  the  walls  of  various  prisons. 

In  1894  l-'rancisca  Machalek  came  to  Vienna, 
where  it  is  beyond  doubt  that,  at  least  at  first, 
she  endeavoured  to  earn  her  living  in  an  honest 
manner.  In  the  end,  l-.o.vever,  she  took  to 
begging  again.  As  a  mendicant  she  came  into 
conflict  with  the  police  regulations,  and  was 

finally  perma- 
n  e  n  1 1  y  o  x  - 
jielled  from 
Vienna  and 
forcibly  con- 
ducted back 
to  her  native 
village.  But 
there,  as  be- 
fore, she  met 
with  no  sue- 
c  o  u  r  ,  and 
hence  f o  r t  h 
her  life  for  at 
least  three 
years  was  as 
wandering  as 
thai  of  a  gipsy. 
1  )uring  the  w  hole  of  this  time,  according  to  her 
owtt  confession,  she  lived  exclusively  by  begging. 

At  last,  weary  of  her  nomad  life,  .Machalek 
returned  in  1900  to  Vienna,  and,  as  she  knew 
from  previous  experience  that  a  professional 
beggar  in  \'ienna  is  terribly  harassed  by  the 
police,  she  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  gave  up 
be.:;L;ing  altogether,  and  turned  burglar,  com- 
mitting one  burglary  after  another  with  astonish- 
ing boldness  and  skill,  in  spite  of  her  crippled 
condition.  She  cho>e  her  victims  among  all 
classes  of  society,  robbing  the  town  Hats  of  the 
rich  while  tlu  y  were  away  in  the  country  and 
the  loilgings  of  the  |Mjor  while  they  were  absent 
at  work. 

The  methods  she  followed  in  these  under- 
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takings  were  very  various.  Her  most  coiiunon 
course  was  to  fintl  out  from  the  concUr^^e  of  a 
house,  or  the  neighbours,  by  means  of  cunnitig 
inquiries,  what  tenements  were  left  empty  fur 
tlie  moment.  For  this  purpose  she  often  pre- 
tended to  have  been  sent  to  fetch  clothes  for 
the  wash  or  to  have  a  message  to  deliver.  Then 
she  used  to  open  the  door  of  the  tenement  with 
a  false  key  in  broad  daylight,  even  safety  locks 
yielding  to  her  skill.  In  spite  of  her  one  arm 
she  displayed  extraordinary  aptitude  in  the 
manufacture  of  skeleton  keys.  She  would  hold 
a  key  which  had  to  be  filed  down  with  her  foot 
or  in  her  teeth,  while  she  used  the  file  with  her 
one  hand.  Her  teeth,  by  the  way,  played  a 
great  role  in  all  her  burglaries,  for  it  seems 
certain  that  she  employed  them  somehow  or 
other  in  breaking  open  chests  and  drawers,  and 
also  in  packing  up  and  carrying  away  stolen 
property.  This 
employment  of  her 
teeth  in  her  work 
as  a  burglar  no 
doubt  explains  why 
seven  otherwise 
sound  front  teeth 
were  found  to  be 
broken  off  short 
when  the  police 
doctor  examined 
her  mouth. 

Once  she  had 
effected  entrance 
into  a  flat,  she  col- 
lected and  carried 
off  with  the  greatest 
thoroughness 
everything  she  re- 
garded as  worth 
taking.  Sometimes 
she  paid  several 
visits  to  the  same 
flat,  and  then  she 
would  literallycarry 
everything  away 
except  the  furni- 
ture. She  used  to 
wrap  up  the  stolen 

projierty  in  an  ample  piece  of  cloth,  which  she 
carried  slung  over  one  shoulder  in  the.  way 
peculiar  to  this  country.  Then  she  would 
watch  her  opportunity  when  the  corridor  and 
staircase  were  deserted,  and  so  leave  the 
house  without  exciting  any  notice.  Alio-cilK-r 
the  mass  of  her  spoils  was  so  great  lh.it  it 
at  first  appeared  incredible  that  a  single  one- 
armed  woman  could  possibly  have  carried  away 
so  much.  When  she  once  got  clear  of  the 
house,  however,  she  often  took  a  cab  and  so 
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drove  home  in  triumph  with  the  stolen  properly. 
This  was  [)roved  to  have  been  done  in  many 
ca.ses.  'I'o  take  one  instance.  A  newly-married 
couple  named  Hupka  suffered  very  severely  Irom 
her  depredations.  While  ihey  were  away  on 
their  honeymoon  Francisca  Machalek  broke 
open  the  flat  they  had  just  furnished  and  carrieil 
off  everything  of  any  value,  including  all  the 
clothes,  linen,  boots,  and  shoes.  Eveti  l-'rau 
Hupka's  bridal  dress  was  taken,  together  with  all 
the  wedding  presents  and  the  poor  bride's  dowry. 

The  rapidity  with  which  l-rancisca  Machalek 
went  about  her  work  is  well  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing case.  A  certain  Frau  Barbara  Sladik  crossed 
the  passage  from  her  flat  to  that  of  a  neighbour  in 
order  to  return  a  book  she  had  borrowed,  and 
^^^^^^^  meanwhile  left  her 
^^"^^^^^  own  door  open.  As 
ill-luck  would  have 
it  Machalek  haj)- 
pened  to  be  on  the 
staircase  at  the 
moment  and  ob- 
served this.  She 
at  once  entered 
through  the  open 
door  and  set  to 
work.  When  Frau 
Sladik  returned  to 
her  room — accord- 
ing to  her  own 
account,  after  a 
lapse  of  only  one 
minute — she  found 
a  locked  chest 
broken  open,  the 
jewels  and  money 
it  had  contained 
gone,  and  the 
thief  already  dis- 
appeared. 

When,  as  some- 
times happened, 
she  was  caught  in 
the  act  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the 
house  she  broke 
into,  she  either 
confessed  her  guilt  at  once  and  offered  to  restore 
the  stolen  property,  or  else  took  advantage  of 
the  |)ersons'  surprise  to  shove  them  on  one  side 
and  escape  arrest  by  has-ty  flight. 

With  the  stolen  property  Machalek  drove  a 
good  trade.  She  managed,  with  great  adroit- 
ness, to  completely  deceive  her  neighbours  and 
the  tradesmen  living  near  her  as  to  her  real 
character.  She  disposed  of  her  booty  locally, 
representing  that  she  made  a  business  of  redeem- 
ing forfeited  pledges  in  the  jMiwnshops.  Thus 
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no  suspicion  was  aroused  as  lo  the  orij;in  of 
the  articles,  and  she  was  ahic  to  get  rid  ol 
a  great  qiKiniity  of  plunder  at  fair  priees. 

The  way  in  \\liirh  tins  reniarkahle 
woMiun  C2riied  out  sonic  of  her  burglaries 
was  daring  in  the  extreme.  Once  she  came 
to  a  house  and  discovered — as  usual,  ljy 
cautious  in(iuiries  — that  a  tenement  on  the 
fourth  story  was  for  the  moment  unoccupied, 
the  tenants  ben>g  out.  She  hastened  up 
the  staircase  ;  but,  despite  all  her  efforts, 
was  unable  to  open  the  door  with  any  ol 
her  false  keys.  When  about  lo  retire  in 
disgust  she  noliced,  througii  a  window  of 
the  corridor  which  opened  on  a  court,  that 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  Hat  in  ({uestion, 
also  looking  on  to  the  court,  and  about 
four  feet  distant  from  the  corridor  window, 
was  o|)en.  \'ery  few  able  -  bodied  men 
would  care  lo  take  a  leap  from  one  fourth- 
story  wmdow  to  another  at  right  angles  to 
it  and  four  feel  distant,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  terrible  fall  if  the  narrow  window  sill 
were  missed,  as  was  the  case  here.  But  this 
one-armed  woman  performed  this  daring 
feat  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  She 
jumped  from  one  window  lo  the  other  with- 
out any  niore  nervou.sness  than  when,  in 
her  early  days  as  a  girl  tranjp,  she  used  to 
jump  acioss  a  dilch  by  the  side  of  a  road. 
Once  s.ifily  Dvcr,  she  pushed  opm  the 
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windfjw  .md  en- 
tered, o|)encd 
several  boxe.s, 
a  n  d  a  p  p  r  o  - 
priated  whatever 

she  f.nicied.  She  then  returned  to  the  corridor 
l>y  the  same  breaknei  k  rdule.  Once  in  the 
jKissage  she  left  the  house  with  her  booty  with- 
out exciting  notice.  When  ihe  tenants  of  the 
tl.it  reluriK-tl  and  :..iw  that  a  robbery  had  lxx*n 
carried  out  ihey  n.itui.illy  thought  that  a  burglar 
had  got  in  through  the  dour  by  means  of  a  false 
k<  y,  and  even  wlu  n  tluy  noticeil  a  footprint  on 
the  winduw-sill  ut'  llie  vestibule  they  would  not 
have  liiotight  that  the  burglar  had  got  in  that 
way  had  tlay  not  been  told  so.  Ii  hap[)cned, 
liowi-ver.  that  a  si.iter  ingaged  on  the  loof  of  a 
neighbouring  house  had  been  a  fascinated 
witness  of  .Mat  halek's  daring  return  leap,  and 
hail  given  inroriiiaiion  to  the  anuicrj-e  as  soon 
as  hf  l  oiild  get  down  from  his  elevated  position. 

On  .mother  «m  i  asion  .Ma<  haiek  di.scovered  a 
flat  llu'  o<  t  iipants  of  whi<  h  were  in  the  country. 
Here  again,  liowever,  the  luck  of  the  door 
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resisted  her  utmost  efforts  ;  but  the  next  ll.it 

on  the  same  st.iircase  was  empty  nnd  open, 

as  plasterers  and  painters  wetc  busy  prc- 

paiinj;  it  for  a  new  tenant.    She  n>an.igitl 

to  sUp  into  this  flat  one  evening  without 

being  seen  after  the  workmen  had  gone 

away,  and  when  it  was  ni^^ht  she  opened  a 

window  and  dropped  down  upon  a  narrow 

ledge,  no  broader  than  a  man's  liand,  \\l\i<  h 

ran  along  one  side  of  tlie  Ijouse.    On  this 

she  managed  to  walk,  holding  on  to  the  wall 

with  her  one  hand,  till  she  came  lo  a  window 

of  the  next  flat.    I  his  she  broke  noiselessly. 

in  the  ordinary  burglar's  way,  by  means  ol 

a  sticky  cloth  p.isted  over  it,  and  then 

entered  the  flat.    Here  she  appro[>riatetl  a 

quantity  of  valuables  and  other  [>roperty, 

and  returned  before  the  night  was  over  by 

the  siune  hazardous  route,  but  this  time 

carrying  her  bunille  on  her  back,  prolubly 

holding  it  fast  with  lu  r  teeth.     Before  the 

workmen  came  in  the  morning,  but  alter  tlu- 

main  gate  of  the  house  had  been  oiieiied, 

she  left  the  premises  unchallenged. 
VoL  «i.-e. 


On  yet  another  occasion,  when  she  was 
.  unsuccessful  in  opening  a  door,  she  revenged 
lurself  by  stealing  two  incandescent  gas 
Kiuips  from  the  staircase,  and  in  disgust  at 
the  poor  result  of  this  expedition  went 
straight  to  a  shop  to  sell  the  burners. 
W  hile  wailing  at  the  shop  Machalek  actually 
managed  to  annex  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
belonging  to  the  shopkeeper  I 

One  of  the  female  burglar's  n>ost  desperate 
and  daring  exploits  was  the  following.  She 
had  discovered  that  the  flat  of  an  opera 
singer  was  occupied  only  by  a  servant  maid, 
the  singer  herself,  .with  her  family,  l>eing  in 
the  c(juntry.  She  accordingly  determined 
to  |)ay  the  place  a  visit.  She  contrived  to 
sli|)  into  the  attic  of  the  house  one  day, 
when  the  door  which  led  to  it  happened  to 
be  open,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  locked 
up  there.  When  nit;ht  came  she  climbed 
through  a  little  window  on  to  the  roof,  and 
from  there  let  herself  down  a  whole  story 
by  means  of  two  clothes-lines  knotted 
together,  until  she  came  u[)on  an  oj)en 
window  belonging  to  the  apartment  she 
desired  to  enter.  Had  anyone  seen  this 
one-armed  woman  climbing  down  the  side 
of  one  of  the  high  Viennese  houses,  in  all 
likelihood  clinging  with  her  teeth  as  well 
as  her  one  hand  to  the  frail  cord  which 
sup{K)rted  her,  he  would  probably  ha\e 
thought  th:it  some  cripple  had  been  left  in 
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a  burning  house  to  make  her  escapt-  as  well 
as  she  could.  He  would  certainly  never  have 
dreamed  for  an  instant  that  anyone  could 
run  such  terrible  risks  it»  order  to  make  a  living. 
However,  Machaiek  was  not  observed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  without  making  the 
least  noise  she  entered  tlie  rooms  from  the 
window,  ransacked  the  cupl)oards  and  chests 
which  she  found  without  waking  the  servant, 
and  after  collecting  a  number  of  small  but 
valuable  objects  left  the 
flat  by  the  door  leading 
to  tlie  staircase,  the  key 
of  which  happened  to  be 
in  the  lock.  When  morr.- 
ing  came  she  escaped  un- 
noticed from  the  house, 
as  on  other  occasion.s, 
and  added  one  more  to 
the  long  list  of  mysterious 
burglaries  which  worried 
the  Vienna  police.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bur- 
glary had  been  effected 
was,  of  course,  revealed 
the  next  day  by  the  sight 
of  the  two  clothes-lines 
hanging  down  from  the 
roof,  but  no  one  ima- 
gined that  a  woitian,  let 
alone  a  one-armed  one, 
could  have  been  the  per- 
|)etrator.  The  burglar 
would  have  remained  un- 
discovered to  this  day  it 
various  objects  belonging 
to  the  o[)era  singer  had 
not  Ijeen  found  in  Macha- 
lek's  lodging  after  her 
arrest. 

I'inally,  Nemesis  over- 
took this  remarkable 
female  outlaw.  Various  clues  having  led  the 
police  to  suspect  the  identity  of  the  long-sought 
burglar,  whom  they  had  never  been  able  to 
catch  in  the  act,  Machaiek  was  arrested  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1902.  When  first  examined 
she  obstinately  denied  the  charges  brought 
against  her,  and  only  confessed  to  having  com- 
mitted the  various  thefts  one  by  one  when  con- 
fronted with  irrefutable  proofs,  such  as,  in  most 
cases,  stolen  objects  actually  found  in  her 
possession. 

When  she  was  tried  before  a  Vienna  jury  on 
the  26tl)  and  27th  of  August,  1902,  she  was 
charged  with  being  an  habitual  thief  and  vagrant 
and  also  with  having  committed  no  fewer  than 
thirty-nine  burglaries. 
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']■()  all  these  counts  she  finally  pleaded  guilty, 
but  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the  total  number 
of  her  burglaries  was  far  greater  than  the  number 
stated,  though  it  was  impossible  to  bring  all  of 
them  home  to  her. 

The  trial  of  I'rancisca  Machaiek  was  an 
extremely  interesting  one,  as  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  presiding  judge,  the  Public 
Prosecutor,  and  her  own  counsel,  she  gave  an 
impressive  description  of  her  own  past  life  and 

revealed  a  state  of  social 
misery  of  such  a  pitiful 
character  as'  is  seldom 
heard  of.  She  described 
the  terms  of  imprison- 
ment she  had  suffered  in 
her  youth  as  the  best 
days  of  her  life,  and  said 
she  was  anxious  to  find 
herself  again  in  confine- 
ment. When  asked  by 
the  judge  if  she  had  not 
learned  that  theft  was 
forbidden  by  her  religion, 
she  answered,  "  Ves  ;  but 
if  one  cannot  work,  what 
is  one  to  do  ?  " 

'i'he  defending  counsel 
put  in  the  pica  of  /or^e 
tnajenn,  a  plea  which  in 
Austria  mcludes  cases 
where  circumstances  are 
so  strong  that  it  is  morally 
impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation.  He  pointed 
to  her  destitution  and 
laid  stress  on  her  crippled 
state,  which  prevented 
her  from  finding  any 
work,  and  referred  to 
the  inadequate  provision 
which  IS  made  by  the 
State  and  society  in  Austria  for  such  poor 
persons.  "  When,"  said  her  counsel,  "sickness 
IS  added  to  hunger,  it  is  surely  in  the  course  of 
Nature  that  a  suffering  human  being  should  lay 
hands  on  other  people's  property.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Slate  to  provide  this  woman  with 
bread.  The  State  should  be  in  the  dock,  not 
this  poor  creature  before  us." 

In  spile  of  this  eloquent  appeal,  the  jury,  of 
course,  had  no  choice  but  to  bring  in  a  unani- 
mous verdict  of  "  Guilty."  The  Court,  however, 
took  the  extenuating  circumstances  of  Macha- 
lek's  incapacity  to  work  and  her  neglected  up- 
bringing into  consideration,  and  passed  what 
was,  considering  her  manifold  crimes,  a  very 
mild  sentence  — five  years'  penal  servitude. 
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By  l)«)koiiiv  \n.\  IIiasMAN. 

The  story  of  one  of  the  most   remarkable  frauds  ever  perpetrated  upon  a  life  insurance  company. 
How  two  men   and  a  woman   obtained  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  means  of  a  clever  plot  and  got 
safely  away  with  the  money.    The  fraud  was  only  discovered  by  the  merest  accident. 


NK   of  the    devcrest  frnuds  ever 
practised   upon   a    life  insurance 
company  took  place  about  sixteen 
years  ago  in  a  remote  village  in 
Wisconsin,  in  the  United  Slates. 
Huntley,  a  scattered  hamlet  of  eight  luindred 
inhabitants,  was  the  termintis  and  single  station 
of  a  branch   line  of  the  CM.  and  L.R.R. 
Every  morning  a  discarded  engine   drew  a 
melancholy-looking  coach  containing  a  solitary 
mail  sack-  and  on  rare  occasions  a  pa.ssenger 
up  to  our  little  village  ;  l)ut  for  this  we  sh  )uld 
have  been  cut  ofT  from  the  outside  world  com- 
pletely.   It  was  an  indescrilably  dull  and  sleepy 
little  place,  where  the  men  congregated  at  the 
one  store  in  the  evenings  to  discu.ss  the  crops 
and  the  price  of  hay,  and 
where    the   women   looked  ^ 
upon  a  funeral  as  their  only 
recreation.     My  father  liad 
charge  of  the  plan  of  the 
village  cemetery,  and  -wlien 
a  death  occurred  a  lot  was 
selected  from  this  plan,  and 
my  father  gave  the 
necessary  instruc- 
tions for  the  digging 
of  the  grave. 

One  hot  afternoon 
in  August  our  front- 
door bell  rang.  Now 
this  door  was  never 
used  save  by  the 
minister  when  he 
made  his  periodical 
call,  and  with  the 
curiosity  of  a  country 
girl  I  rushed  to  the 
door  to  see  who  the 
unexpected  caller 
might  be.  A  well- 
dressed,  middle  aged 
man  stood  on  the 
steps,  hat  in  hand. 
He  inquired  for  my 
father.  I  replied 
that  he  was  not  at 
the  house  and  asked 
if  I  could  lake  his 
message.  He  re- 
plied that  his  name 
was  Barber,  ami 


that  he  had  brought  his  wife's  remains  to  the 
village  for  burial,  as  it  had  been  her  home  as  a 
child.  He  came,  he  said,  from  Koscobel,  fifty 
miles  distant,  but  having  arrived  too  late  for  the 
branch  train  he  had  been  obliged  to  hire  a  team 
and  driver  to  bring  him  from  the  main  line 
station,  fifteen  miles  away,  to  Huntley.  He 
said  it  was  very  necessary  that  he  should  leave 
by  the  fast  train  at  six  o'clock  ;  to  do  this  he 
must  first  see  the  body  buried  and  then  make 
the  return  drive. 

My  father  was  summoned  at  once,  the 
stranger  was  given  the  plan  of  the  cemetery,  and 
he  immediately  chose  a  lot  and  begged  that  no 
time  should  be  lost.  My  father  promised  to 
make  all  possible  speed,  and,  securing  the 

nece.ssary  tools  and  a 
man  to  help,  started 
at  once  for  the 
cemetery,  while  the 
stranger  said  he 
would  go  for  the 
team  and  driver 
and  join  them  at 
once.  He  looked 
worn  and  seemed 
very  nervous  and 
troubled,  but  that,  of 
course,  was  to  be 
expected. 

I  evaded  my  work 
and  followed  the 
men  out  to  the 
graveyard,  as  the 
country  people  called 
it.  It  lay  beyond 
the  outskirts  of  the 
village  —  a  dreary, 
njelancholy  ■  looking 
place.  A  broken 
fence  and  a  number 
of  forlorn  -  looking 
pine  trees  added  to 
its  neglected  appear- 
ance. The  better- 
kept  graves  were  a 
mass  of  myrtle  and 
wild  pinks,  with  here 
and  there  a  brilliant 
poppy,  but  for  the 
rest  it  was  given  over 
to  weeds  and  decay. 
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I  found  my  fallicr  and 
his  licl|>cr  hard  at  work. 
The  wagijon  coiuaiiiing 
the  coftlii  was  drawn  up 
under  the  sliade  of  the 
trees  just  outside  the 
fence.  The  liushand  of 
the  dead  woman  sat  near 
in  gloomy  silence,  while 
the  driver  lay  asleep  on 
the  grass. 

'i'he  law  provides  that 
a  grave  shall  be  six  feet 
long,  six  feet  deep,  and 
four  feet  wide.  It  was 
already  three  o'clock.  If 
the  stranger  was  to  arrive 
in  time  for  the  train  a 
good  hour  and  a  half 
must  be  allowed  for  the 
return  journey.  As  the 
time  went  by  the  stranger 
began  to  exhibit  great 
impatience  and  an.\iety. 
He  suggested  that  u  lit;lc 
less  than  the  re(|uired  six  feel  would 
suffice,  and  ofTerei  the  nitn  extra  pay  if 
they  would  hurry  tjie  «ork. 

At  last  the  grate  was  finished.  The 
gentleman  said  that  funeral  services  had 
already  been  held,  so  the  wagg<»ii  was  tlrawn  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  grave,  and  the  nu  n  pre- 
pared to  lower  the  coffin  into  the  earth.  'I'he 
coffin  bore  on  the  outside  a  doctor's  certificate 
stating  that  Mrs.  Mary  Harber  had  died  three 
days  previously  in  the  township  of  lUrlon,  of  con- 
sumption, and  that  he,  the  attending  physician, 
testified  to  the  s;inie.  Mere  followed  the  name 
of  the  physician.  Dr.  John  Gray,  and  the  date, 
August  1 6th,  i8S6. 

So  far  all  was  well,  but  when  the  three  men 
tried  to  lift  the  box  out  of  the  waggon,  |)repara- 
tory  to  lowering  it  into  the  grave,  they  found 
that  they  were  unable  to  move  it.  My  father 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  weight  of  the 
coffin,  whereupon  the  stranger  rej)lied  that  the 
remains  were  enclosed  in  a  metallic  casket. 
Three  men  were  called  in  to  assist,  and  finally, 
after  great  effort,  the  coffin  was  placed  on  two 
stout  leather  straps  and  made  ready  to  lower 
into  the  place  pre[)ared  for  it.  Almost  instantly, 
however,  the  strai)s  snapped  and  the  coffin  fell 
with  a  thud  into  the  grave.  The  men  were 
astonished  at  this,  for  the  straps  were  new  and 
capable  of  bearing  a  great  weight.  However, 
nothing  was  said,  the  grave  was  rapidly  filled  up, 
and  the  stranger  paitl  his  bill  and  drove  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  left  to  llu-mselves  the 
n»en  began  to  talk  of  the  extraordinary  weight 


THE  COFFIN  FELL  Willi 
A  THllB  INTO  rut 
CRAVK." 


of  the  coffin,  and  later  on,  when  they  assembled 
at  the  store  for  their  usual  evening  gossip,  the 
talk  began  to  take  the  definite  form  of  suspicion. 

Meanwhile  the  men  who  hail  been  present  at 
the  grave  hatl  related  the  circun»stances  to  their 
wives,  and  the  result  was  that  what  the  men 
lacked  of  iniaginati(jn  the  women  supplied.  By 
bedtime  everyone  in  the  village  and  even  some 
people  in  the  surrounding  country  were  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  facts,  which  each  one 
coloured  to  suit  his  or  her  imagination.  Never 
before  had  the  sleepy  village  known  such  ex- 
citement. Speculation  of  all  sorts  was  rife,  but 
by-and-by  it  got  down  to  the  one  ugly  word, 
"  Murder."  The  stranger  had  given  absolutely 
no  information  in  the  few  hours  he  had  been  in 
the  village.  He  had  sjjoken  to  no  one  save  at 
our  house,  and  there  he  had  merely  said  that 
his  wife  had  lived  in  the  village  as  a  child.  As 
he  had  not  given  her  maiden  name,  however, 
the  information  afforded  us  no  clue. 

Of  course,  no  definite  accusation  could  be 
made  until  it  was  certain  that  a  crime  had  been 
committed,  but  next  morning  a  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  three  principal  men  of  the  village, 
the  doctor,  the  minister,  and  my  father- -who 
was  also  the  lot:al  justice  of  the  i>eace  decided, 
with  the  full  consent  of  all  the  villagers,  to  have 
the  grave  opened.    It  was  noon  before  all  the 
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arr.iiv^c-mL'iU-s  were  foinpletcd,  but  imnicdiiUcly 
alter  dinner  tlit-  |>t'0|jle  bcyan  to  hurry  toward 
tin:  cemetery  by  twos  and  threes  and  m  groups 
of  half  a  dozen.     In  dead  silence  they  stood 
around  tlie  grave,  and  as  the  men  threw  out  the 
eartii  and  brought  nearer  to  their  eyes  what 
each  one  believed  to  be  the  evidence  of  a  dread- 
ful crime,  even  their  breathing  became  hushed, 
and  they  stood   there  motionless  under  the 
blue  sky,  with  the  hot 
sun  beating  down  uptin 
them.    Not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard  above  the 
noise  of  the  spades  save 
the  sighing  of  the  wind 
in  the  pine  trees  and  the 
clear  call  of  a  meadow- 
lark  from  the  adjoining 
field.     Presently  the 
shovels  in  the  hands  ot 
the   two  men   at  work 
gave  out   a  scraping 
sound,  and  the  men  asked 
for  more  help  in  order  to 
raise   the   coffin.  This 
was  a  difficult  task,  but 
finally  it  was  accompli- 
shed and  the  casket  laid 
ready  to  open.    One  of 
tlie  villagers,  a  carpenter, 
stepped  forward,  tools  in 
hand.     His  tanned  face 
turned  a  shade  paler,  and 
the  hand  that  held  the 
chisel  trembled  a  little. 
The  peojjle  stepped  back 
and  then  surged  forward. 
The  coffin  opened  readily 
and    revealed  a  strong, 
handsome  nincr  case  of 
metal. 

Slowly  the  screws  of 
this  shell  yielded,  and 
two  men  stepped  for- 
ward to  raise  the  lid. 
Those  who  stood  near 
enough  to  see  fell  back. 
Slowly  the  me«i  raised  the  lid 

They  found  inside  what  no  one  in  their 
wildest  inunginings  had  thought  of — stoms ! 
About  fifty  stones  of  varying  sizes,  each  one 
wrapped  in  paper  so  that  it  might  give  no  sound. 
One  by  one  the  people  came  up  and  looked 
wonderingly  in  and  turned  away.  The  real  truth 
of  the  matter  had  by  no  means  dawned  upon 
ihem  yet  and  the  mystery  seemed  deeper  than 
ever.  The  coffin  and  box  were  retunifd  to  the 
grave,  the  earth  was  filled  in,  and  the  [Kople 
slowly  retraced  their  steps  to  their  homes. 


There  could  be  no  doubt,  however,  thai 
something  w.as  wrong.  Il  was  finally  decided  to 
ttlcgrapli  to  the  station  where  the  casket  was 
put  on  the  tram,  but  all  the  information  gained 
was  that  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  day  two  men  had  driven  to  the  rail- 
way station  111  a  waggon  containing  the  casket. 
They  came,  they  said,  from  their  home  in 
the  country,    showed   the   official   in  charge 
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a  doctor's  certificate  properly  made  out, 
and  asked  for  the  usual  permit  to  take 
a  corpse  by  train.  There  had  been  no  reason 
for  refusing,  so  the  forms  were  filled  out, 
and  one  man,  taking  a  ticket,  accompanied  the 
remains,  while  the  other  drove  away  at  once. 
The  great  weight  of  the  coffin  had  hem  noticed, 
but  the  two  men  had  helped  in  placing  it  on  the 
train  and  had  explained  that  it  contained 
a  metallic  shell.  Moreover,  they  had  arrived 
barely  in  time  to  place  the  body  on  the  train, 
and  there  had  bl-eii  no  time  for  (juestions. 
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Further  -  lel<^rai>l)ing  diciltrd  llie  fact  thai 
the  man  had  .irrivcd  ;it  ihtj  station  on  tlic 
main  hne  the  preceding  evening  m  time  to 
CRtcli  the  fast  train,  had  bought  a  ticket  for 
Chicago,  and  lia  l  d  [lartcd.  The  jx)hee  in 
Milwaukee  were  cunioiuntcated  with,  and  some 
weeks  later  we  heard  the  true  particulars  of  this 
renmrkable  case. 

It  appeared,  thai  two  years  previously  a  man 
luuned  Wilson,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
her  limtlier,  a  Dr.  (Iray,  had  rented  a  small 
farm  in  a  remote  part  of  Wisconsin.  'I'hey  did 
not  say  where  their  last  residence  had  been, 
merely  givmg  out  that  they  came  from  tlie 
State  of  New  York,  'i'heir  new  home  was  in  a 
thinly-settled  region,  their  nearest  neighbour 
I  emg  ten  miles  away,  and  nearly  all  the  fanners 
m  the  district  were  foreigners. 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  out  that  he  had  come  West 
and  taken  a  farm  on  account  of  Ins  wife's  ill 
health.    Slie  was  never  seen  at  ail,  and  her 
brother  made  no  attempt  to  practise  his  pro- 

IcSMi  III 

At  tliat  time  there  was  but  one  life  insurance 
com[)any  in  the  United  States  thai  took  women 

as  a  risk,  and  then  only  at  a  very  high  premium. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  Wisconsin  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  went  to  Milwaukee,  the  nearest 
large  city.  Here  Mrs.  Wilson  applied  lor  an 
insurance  policy,  and  after  passmg  a  very  rigid 
medical  examination  the  life  insurance  com- 
pany insured  her  life  in  her  luishaiid's  favour 
lor  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  which— at 
that  time,  at  least— was  the  maximum  sum 
issued  on  a  female  life.  Returning  to  their 
home  the  couple  kept  striclly  to  themselves. 

I5y  degrees  Mr.  Wilson  gave  out  that  his 
wife's  health  was  failing,  and  as  lier  hroliitr  was 
a  physician  no  comment  was  excited  by  the 
fact  that  no  other  medical  man  was  called  in. 
Finally,  after  two  years'  residence,  the  end  came. 
Mr.  Wiliion  drove  to  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
away,  where  he  was  a  perfect  stranger,  and  there 
bought  a  metallic  coffin.  On  his  return  home 
he  went  to  his  nearest  neighbours,  who  were 
Swedes  and  had  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  He  told  them  that  Ins  wife 
was  dead,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  her  to 
her  birthplace,  where  the  funeral  servi(  t-s  would 
l)o  held,  for  burial.  When  the  luigliliours 
called  the  coflin  was  already  closed,  Mr.  \\  ilsoii 


explaining  that  it  had  been  necessar}*  to  do  so. 

Meanwliilr.  >oiiil-  d  r,  t  lore,  Mrs.  Wilson  liad 
driven  during  the  night  to  a  railway  station 
thirty  miles  away  across  country.  -  Here  she  had 
taken  a  ticket  lor  C'liicago,  and  llien  presum* 
ably  for  New  York,  the  nearest  seaport. 

The  husband  and  brother  locked  up  the  house 
--whu  li  ('(iiitaiiK-d  (>n!v  tin;  I)arcst  lurosaries-  ■ 
and  started  in  tiie  night  for  liic  nearest  railway 
station,  taking  the  "  remains  "  with  them.  After 
seringtlic  lius!)aiul  s.ifely  on  his  way  the  brother 
probably  took  tlic  next  train  to  New  York  and 
joined  his  sister. 

The  husljand  after  leaving  our  vill  iul-  went 
at  once  to  Chicago^  arriving  early  the  next 
morning.  He  went  direct  to  the  office  of  the 
insurance  coin|)any,  to  whom  he  had  already 
£ent  word  of  his  wile  s  death,  together  wiUi  the 
certificaie  of  her  brother.  Dr.  Clray.  Everything 
had  been  properly  done  ;  tli  riini[)any  had  no 
reason  to  dispute  the  claim,  and  tt  was  imme- 
diately paid  m  full,  and  by  noon  Wilson  was  on 
his  way  to  join  his  wife. 

I'hey  were  never  caught.  So  much  lime  had 
been  lost  before  the  real  facts  of  the  case  were 
discovered  that  they  were  able  to  rnaki  i;ood 
their  escape,  and  are  probably  enjoying  their  ill- 
gotten  gains  somewhere  to^^ay.  They  were 
certainly  clever  enough  to  have  d<  ridtd  on  a 
safe  hiding  place  before  they  launched  their 
project. 

These  people's  plans  had  been  well  l.iid  and 
c^reiully  matured.  They  chose  a  residence 
remote  from  e%'er)'one,  made  no  acquaintances, 
and  niially  chose  as  a  burial  place  on-  of  the 
most  isolated  and  forsaken  villages  in  the 
United  States.  Had  they  not  overdone  the 
business  in  the  matter  of  weight  in  the  coffin, 
the  fraud  would  probably  never  have  been  dis- 
covered, the  Insurance  company  would  not  knov 
that  they  had  been  duped  into  iia\iiii:  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  a  rascal,  and  little  Huntley 
would  have  missed  the  greatest  excitement  that 
it  has  ever  known. 

Experience  .is  a  great,  if  costly,  teacher,  and 
nowadays  the  life  insurance  companies  have 
grown  very  wary.  .A  fraud  of  this  kind  would  be 
painfully  unsuccessful  if  tried  to-day,  for  a  policy 
is  seldom  or  ncx  er  paid  at  once,  and  under  no 
circumstances  until  an  agent  of  tlie  company 
has  assured  himself  that  there  really  is  a.  corpse. 
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THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF 

A  FAMOUS  DOG. 


By  Daniki,  (Jiuhons. 

Monkey  is  a  wire-haired  Siberian  terrier,  nnd  the  most  famous  and  valuable  dog  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  won  countless  prizes,  and  is  valued  at  five  thousand  dollars.  Monkey's  fame  is  so  great  that 
dog  thieves  from  all  parts  of  the  country  have  endeavoured  to  steal  him.  He  has  been  abducted 
no  fewer  than  ten  times,  and  even  now  three  professional  criminals  are  serving  long  sentences  in 
the  State  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  account.  No  amount  of  money  would  purchase  Monkey, 
as  he  is  the  one  diversion  in  life  of  his  master's  invalid  mother.  This  biography  has  been  compiled 
with  the  assistance  of  the  dog's  owner,  Mr.  Willard  Lee  Hall,  of  Philadelphia. 


ONKICV  lives  in  riiiladclphia  with 
.Mr.  Willard  Lee  Mall  and  his  invalid 
niollicr.  He  wa.s  Imrn  in  Russia,  at 
St.  Putcrsbui^.  There  were  eleven 
of  ihcm  in  the  family,  and  they  had 
a  very  happy  time  till  there  came  a  day  when 
they  were  all  boxed  up  like  real  monkeys  in  a 
cage,  and  were  put  into  a  train  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives.  The  bumping  and  noise  of  tl>e 
Journey  worried  the  poor  Utile  puppies  so  that 
two  of  them  sickened  and  died. 

Soon  the  youngsters  were  carried  out  of  the 
train  and  placed  aboard  a  steamer,  and  here 
they  stayed  for  a  great  number  of  days.  They 
had  a  terrible  pas.sage  across  to  the  States,  and 
all  of  them  were  very  ill.    l>ay  by  day  they 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  one  after  another 
they   died.     When    the    .ship    reached  her 
destination,  Mon- 
key  was   all  alone 
—  a   poor  little 
orphan  in  a  strange 
land. 

He  was  at  once 
borne  off  and  taken 
into  a  long  building, 
where  dogs  were  ex- 
posed for  sale.  'l  o 
this  place  came  a  lotof 
people,  among  them 
Monkey's  present 
master.  He  had  a 
long  talk  with  the 
dealer,  and  finally 
pur<;ha.sed  the  dog 
and  look  him  away. 

But  Monkey's 
troubles  were  not 
over  yet.  He  had 
some  more  train 
journeys  to  undergo, 
but  this  time  not 
quite  such  long 
ones.  ^\'hen  these 
were   over    he  was 
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short  irip  to  a  place  where  many  other  animals 
were  kepi.  It  w.is  a  veterinary  hospital,  and 
Monkey  was  sent  there  to  be  acclimatized. 

And  then  it  became  awfully  hot,  unlike  any- 
thing the  hule  dog  ever  dreamed  of  at  Si. 
Petersburg.  He  was  ill  for  a  long  period, 
and  spent  his  time  between  that  awful  \eterinary 
hospital  and  a  cellar  where  it  was  delightfully 
cool,  just  like  his  native  St.  Petersburg.  Hut  it 
was  so  dark  that  he  did  not  enjoy  it  half  as 
much  as  the  bright,  sunshiny  rompings  he  used 
to  have  in  Russia. 

His  master  used  to  come  every  couple  of 
days  and  ask  after  Monkey,  who  grew  slowly 
Ixjtter,  recovering  by  degrees  from  the  effects  of 
his  long  journeys  ;  and  at  last  his  master  came 
to  take  him  away  to  his  home  in  Philadelphia. 
Once  out  in  the  street  Monkey  ran  a  little. 

It  made  him  feel 
so  happy  that  he 
could  not  help  run- 
ning about,  till 
finally,  his  ma.ster 
grew  almost  angry 
with  him,  and 
shouted  after  him, 
"  Here,  you  little 
Monkej',  stop  your 
running  about,  or  I 
shall  have  to  carry 
you,  and  spoil  your 
fun." 

This  was  the  first 
lime  Monkey  hear<l 
his  name,  but  from 
that  day  to  this  he 
has  always  been 
.Monkey. 

His  master's 
niother,  a  gentle- 
voiced  invalid  lady, 
was  delighted  with 
the  little  dog,  and 
he  immediately  be- 
came her  pci. 

A  few  days  after 
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Moiikfy  arrived  home  lie  had  his  first  taste 
of  the  grim   realities  of  life  in  a  big  city. 
One  of  the  servants  left  a  back  door  open 
and    Monkey  saw  out   into   the   street.  It 
looked  so  warm,  and  broad,  and  splendid,  so 
like  St.  Petersburi;,  that  he  thought  he  would  go 
out  and  take  a  walk.    .So  ofl  he  trotted.  He 
saw  the  houses  all  along  the  street,  and  the 
green  plot  of  ground  just  below  where  he  lived. 
Across  this  he  went,  meeting  a  lot  of  strange 
dogs,  but  none  of  them  at  all  like  him  his 
C)'es  were  wider  apart  and, 
indeed,  his  master  ofTen  jokeil 
about  this  peculiarity,  saying, 
*'  Monkey  looks  like  a  'I'artar.'' 

'I'he  little  dog  kejU  on 
through  the  stpiare,  and  after 
a  while  a  ruffianly  looking 
man  began  to  follow  him.  He 
glanced  around  under  his  over- 
hanging eyebrows  and,  when 
he  seemed  sure  liiat  the  dog 
was  alone,  picke<l  liim  up. 
Monkey  was  so  young  then 
that  he  did  not  know  enough 
to  make  a  row.  but  he  has 
got  over  that  by  this  time. 
'I'he  man  look  his  prize  a  long 
way,  into  a  part  of  the  town 
where  the  houses  were  small 
and  dirty  looking,  and  here  he 
hid  the  dog  away  in  a  bo.x, 
after  giving  him  a  beating  to 
keep  him  ([uiet. 

A  few  days  afterwards  F'.„,a\ 


Monkev's  master  came  and 
ft  t(  lied  him  away,  after  paying 
over  a  substantial  sum  to  the 
"  Under  "'  of  the  dog. 

Mrs.  Hall  fairly  cried  with 
joy  when  her  little  pet  came 
iiome,  and  she  hugged  him  so 
hard  that  It  hurt.  His  master 
brought  him  into  the  room 
where  she  was  silting  in  her 
(  hair,  and  she  burst  out  at 
once :  - 

"Oh,  darling  Monkey,  I 
am  so  delighted  to  see  you  ! 
Vou  are  the  dearest  thing  in 
all  the  world,  and  my  life 
would  be  lonely  without  you." 

Monkey  led  the  other  dogs 
a  nice  life.    There  were  none 
of  them  just  like  him,  as  1 
have  said  ;   and    when  they 
tried  to  stiffen  their  tails  and 
snort  at  him,  because  he  had 
u    rough  -  haired   coat  and 
his    eyes    were  so    far    apart,    he  merely 
**  waded  in,"  as  his  master  says,  and,  l)efore 
they  knew  what  they  were  about,  the  plucky 
little  fellow,  although  he  only  weighs  eight  and 
a  half  pounds,  had  them  thrashed  soundly  and 
well. 

His  master  tries  to  sto|)  him  from  fighting, 
but  it  is  of  little  use  ;  it  is  in  his  blood. 

*'  My  son."  says  Mrs.  Hall,  "that  little  rascal 
will  be  killed  fighting  with  such  big  dogs. 
Why  do  vou  let  him  do  it  ?  " 
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And  then  Monkey's  master  laughs  all  tlic 
more,  and  says  :  — 

*'  l.ct  him  fight,  mother  !  Why,  one  miglit  as 
well  talk  about  letting  chain  lightning  go.  It 
doesn't  need  it,  does  it  ?  And  as  for  getting 
killed,  mother,  I  begin  to  think  he  is  like  sailors, 
drunkards,  and  babies  — Providence  surely  must 
have  him  in  its  special  care.  There  is  a  good 
deal  more  danger  of  the  big  dogs  you  talk  of 
being  killed.  He  fears  nothing  in  the  dog  line 
that  comes  along.  You  know  that  mastiff  down 
in  the  next  square?  Well,  he  defeated  him 
yesterday  in  the  shortest  time  I  ever  saw.  To 
see  the  giant  bolting  at  record  speed  down  the 
street  ahead  of  .Monkey 
was  worth  going  miles  for." 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Hall 
is  anxious  about  her  pug- 
nacious little  pet,  for  he 
is  one  of  the  few  pleasures 
she  has  in  life. 

Monkey's  wardrobe  is 
extensive  and  varied  ;  and 
his  jewellery  and  decora- 
tions are  magnificent.  He 
has  any  number  of  little 
suits,  complete  with  hat, 
gloves,  and  watch-chain, 
which  he  wears  when 
Ixjing  j)hotographed.  And 
no  grizzled  war  veteran 
wears  anything  like  the 
sixteen  silver  medals  that 
he  bears  at  these  times, 
or  the  two  mngnificcnt 
jewelled  collars,  or  the 
diamond  anklet.  Monkey 
has  a  valet,  whose  sole 
duty  it  is  to  attend  U|X)n 
him  and  minister  to  his 
wants ;  and  it  will  have 
to  be  a  very  cute  thief  who  succeeds  in  kid- 
napping him  again. 

Monkey  has  been  stolen  no  fewer  than  ten 
times !  It  was  not  till  after  he  had  been 
around,  being  exhibited  at  the  various  shows 
and  winning  |)ri/es  and  medals  in  shoals,  th.it 
he  got  so  much  of  a  name  and  value  as  to  mako 
it  worth  while  for  thieves  to  run  all  the  risks. 
Several  well  known  criminals  have  tried  their 
hands  at  stealing  Monkey,  and  it  is  gniiifying  to 
know  that  three  are  still  "  doing  time "  as  a 
result. 

Monkey  will  not  soon  forget  the  last  time  he 
was  stolen.    He  went  out  for  a  walk  with  the 
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servant,  who,  as  servants  will,  got  into  conver- 
.satjon  with  a  i>oliceman.  While  she  was  talking 
Monkey  roamed  about  with  another  dog  his 
own  size,  whose  acipiaintancc  he  had  made 
early  in  his  .American  career. 

People  were  passing  in  numbers.  For  the 
most  part  they  did  not  seem  to  take  much  notice 
of  .Monkey,  even  though  he  had  on  his  best  suit 
that  day -his  I'crsian  lamb  coat  lined  with  red 
siitin. 

Presently  two  villainous  looking  men  came 
along,  and  one  of  them  recognised  Monkey  as 
the  dog  which  had  caused  such  a  furore  at  the 
Madison  Square  and  other  dog  shows,  where  he 
had    taken    upwards  of 
seventy  special  |)rizes. 

Poor  Monkey!  He  was 
soon  in  their  hands,  the 
servant  having  quite  for- 
gotten her  precious  charge 
during  her  flirtation  with 
the  stalwart  man  in  blue. 
'Phe  little  dog  bit  at  his 
captors,  but  they  pounded 
him  until  he  lost  heart, 
and  then  took  him  away 
to  a  dark  cellar  in  a  low- 
quarter  of  the  city  where 
they  had  their  abode. 

A  long  period  of  sus- 
pense followed,  while  the 
thieves  awaited  the  raising 
of  the  reward  offered  by 
Monkey's  distracted 
owner. 

Then  one  morning  a 
boy  came  to  the  cellar 
where  he  had  been  spend- 
ing the  dreary  days,  and 
took  him  by  a  cord  to  a 
certain  place  near  the 
.square  where  Monkey  had  disiipjK'ared.  There 
he  was  handed  over  to  his  master.  \\"hen 
Mr.  Hall  pi(  kcd  the  dog  up  and  saw  his  sore 
legs  and  mouth,  eloquent  of  ill-treatnient,  he 
didn't  say  much,  but  took  him  straight  to  the 
Veterinary  hospit.il  where  he  had  been  acrlitna- 
tized.  In  a  few  days  Monkey  was  well  enough 
to  be  taken  home.  Mr.  Hall's  mother  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  that  she  could  only  cry,  say- 
ing to  her  son  :  — 

"Oh,  son,  I  am  so  happy  that  you  have 

brought  him  back  to  me  I    You  know  " 

"Ve.s,  mother,  I  know,"  was  all  he  said. 
But  I  do  believe  both  of  them  were  cryinj^. 
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Being  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  three  sailors  who  undertook  to  smuggle  seditious  literature 
into  St.  Petersburg.    Two  mistakes  completely  wrecked  their  enterprise,  and  plunged  them  into  a 

most  remarkable  series  of  complications. 


IHRRE  were  three  of  us  in  the 
venture— Olaf  and  Ivor  Petersen, 
two  Swedish  brothers,  strong  as 
bullocks,  cool  as  water-melons  at 
ordinary  times,  thorough  devils  when 
aroused,  and  myself.  The  inception  of  the  affair 
took  place  simply  enoiigi)  in  all  conscience,  and, 
of  all  towns  under  the  sim,  in  Shields  -  grimy, 
coal-dusty,  unromanlic  South  Shields. 

Olaf  and  Ivor  whom  1  may  term  the 
inscfKirables  " — had  been  ashore  to  buy  soap  and 
matches  for  the  voyage.  Our  rusty  steam  tramp 
was  lying  in  Tyne  Dock  loading  ''black 
diamonds"  for  St.  Peterslnirg.  It  was  late,  and 
we  three  chums  were  tdrniiig  in,  with  the  fo'c's'le 
to  ourselves.  They  were  telling  me  of  a  peculiar- 
looking  man  having  accosted  them  outside  the 
dock  gates. 

His  conversation  had  shown  that  he  knew 
them  to  be  part  of  the  I'o/atiies  crew.  How 
and  where  his  information  had  been  gained  was 
a  mystery,  with  which  we  did  not  much  concern 
ourselves.  But  what  did  interest  us  was  his 
oflferof  two  five-pound  notes  to  carry  a  parcel  to 


St.  Petersburg.  Without  declining  the  offer, 
they  had  put  ofT  accepting  it  imtil  the  following 
day,  on  the  excuse  of  being  in  a  hurry  ;  in 
reality  to  ask  my  advice  on  the  matter,  because 
of  its  suspicious  appearance.  Wa  hod  been 
shipmates  and  friends  during  six  months  in  the 
Mediterranean.  They  were  simple  fellows  ;  I 
had  "  book  learning, '  a)id  was  generally  referred 
to  when  the  subject  lay  outside  of  our  own 
narrow  lives. 

As  we  talked,  smoked,  and  prepared  for  our 
bunk.s,  a  black  figure  tjuielly  entered  the  fo'c's'le 
alleyway  and  advanced  into  the  dim  light  of  our 
sixpenny  paraffin  lamp.  An  eye-signal  and  a 
gi-slure  from  Olaf  told  me  that  the  strange  indi- 
vidual they  had  mentioned  stood  before  us. 
'I'all  and  thin,  his  pale,  un-Ktiglish  face  over- 
top[)ing  a  siiabby  frock-coat,  a  bowler  hat  half 
covering  his  rather  long  hair,  and  a  pair  of  thin 
white  hands  dangling  at  his  sides,  he  looked 
ntore  like  a  dock-side  missionary  than  anything 
else.  But  instantly  my  mind  (lew  to  Anarchism 
and  Nihilism,  and  all  the  other  revolutionary 
isms." 
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He  gave  me  a  quick,  searching  glance,  spoke 
a  collective  "  Good  evening''  in  a  gentle  tone 
with  a  foreign  accent,  then  turned  to  Olaf  and 
asked  if  they  had  decided  to 
accept  his  offer.  For  some 
seconds  there  was  an  awkward 
feeling  in  the  air,  but  an  ad- 
mission on  Ivor's  part  that  the 
matter  had  been  referred  to  me 
caused  the  stranger  to  turn  my 
way  at  once,  and  soon  we  were 
all  closely  discussing  the  whole 
subject.  The  parcel  was  to  be 
delivered  at  a  stated  address  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  help  would 
be  given  to  get  there  from  the 
quay.  I  asked  its  contents,  and 
was  assured  that  it  consisted 
solely  of  printed  matter.  I  then 
said  that  before  taking  a  hand 
in  tlu'  affair  I  should  want  to 
see  every  scrap  of  what  the 
p.nrcel  contained. 

Infernal   machines,  bombs, 
and  the  like  were  in  my  mind. 
I    knew    something    of  the 
*'  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom 
Society,"  and  had  not  been  in  Russian  ports, 
north  and  south,  for  nothing.     To  smuggle 
li!>erty  literature  "  into  the  country  I  was  by 
no  means  averse  ;  but  uncer- 
tiin  explosives,  njeant  for  a 
fiendish  purpose,  were  quite 
another  matter.    However,  a 
third   five  -  pound   note  was 
offered  me  to  join  the  project ; 
we  were  to  see  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  package  before 
leaving  Tyne  Dock  ;  and  the 
work  was  agreed  to.    On  the 
following  evening   we  went 
ashore    for    the  literature, 
examined  it,  took  it  aboard, 
and  at  1.30  a.m.  the  Wtlaule 
was  eu  route  for  the  Russi.iti 
capital. 

After  passing  Cojx^nhagen 
we  three  tackled  the  difficult 
subject  of  where  to  stow  the 
IKiniphlets  and  leaflets  whilst 
the  Russian  revenue  officers 
were  making  their  usual  search. 
At  the  outset  we  had  decided 
that  the  undertaking  was  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret 
between  ourselves,  lest  some 
unfriendly  shipmate  should  get  us  into  trouble 
over  it.  Thoughts  of  horrible  Russian  prisons 
and  Siberia  made  us  feel  the  due  importance 


prison  together. 
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of  what  we  were  doing,  especially  as  Olaf  and  I 
had  tasted  the  rigours  of  a  French  military 
Finally,  our  beds  were  fixed 
upon  as  the  best  re|>ositories  of 
the  dangerous  parcel.  Luckily 
we  three  formed  one  watch,  a 
fact  which  left  us  a'one  in  the 
fo'c's'le  during  our  watches 
btlow.  So  to  the  work  we  set, 
ripixd  open  the  seams  of  our 
"donkeys'  breakfasts"  (as  sea- 
men term  their  mattresses), 
placed  the  literature  between 
I  he  straw,  and  sewed  up  the 
seams  again.  Hy  this  means 
the  Russian  preventive  men 
were  cheated  when  we  reached 
our  destination. 

Next  came  the  more  danger- 
ous and  delicate  task  of  con- 
veying our  consignment  ashore, 
for  the  reward  was  not  to  be 
paid  us  until  it  had  been  de- 
posited at  a  given  address.  We 
arrived  on  a  Friday  morning,  as 
expected.  The  landing  of  the 
literature  was  to  be  efiected  on 
the  following  Sunday  evening,  and  the  hou.se 
where  it  was  to  be  taken  reached  under  specific 
directions  given  us  by  our  mysterious  employer. 

When  our  fellow  A.B.'s  had 
gone  ashore  after  tea  on  the 
.Sunday  we  fastened  the  fo'c's'le 
door,  luidressed,  opened  our 
beds  once  more,  tied  the 
literature  —  printed,  fortu- 
nately, on  very  thin  paper — 
around  our  legs  and  bodies 
with  rope  -  yarns,  and  then 
dressed  again.  Thus  weighted, 
a  scramble  was  made  across 
an  intervening  vessel's  deck, 
and  the  quay  gained  some 
two  hundred  yards  above  the 
Gustom  house. 

Now  we  were  veritably  in 
the  eagle's  claws.  A  wrong 
move  and  we  should  be  - 
Heaven  and  an  autocratic 
Government  alone  knew 
where.  But,  acting  on  the 
<lirections  given  us,  we  saun- 
tered, in  apparent  carelessness, 
towards  the  C'ustom-housc,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  row  of 
droskies  plying  for  hire.  Here 
we  were  to  find  the  promised  help  of  a  vehicle 
to  take  us  to  our  destination. 

Keeping  the  roadway  between  them  and  us, 
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and  watching  them  out  of  the  corners  of  my 
eyes,  I  made  a  ccrtnin  sign  taught  us  by  the 
strange  man  in  Shields.  Not  one  of  the  drivers, 
however,  made  an  answering  sign.  'I'ljis  put  us 
into  a  quandary.  We  paused,  apparently  to 
look  at  a  wheat  barge ;  in  reality  to  whisper 
our  surprise  and  misgivings  to  each  other.  We 
repeated  the  sign  without  result,  then  went  on 
and  returned  again,  when  Olaf  made  the  sign. 
To  our  great  joy  a  long-hatted  driver  made 
what  we  took  to  be  the 
return  signal.  Over  to  him  1^ 
we  walked,  and  were  greeted  : "  \ 

with  :  "  I  )rosky,  Sjhonny —  \  1  / 

Nevska?" 


These  were  the  password.s  for  which  we  liad 
been  told  to  listen. 

Still  more  highly  plen.sed,  1  replied  with  the 
other  password  :  "  Nevsk.i,  duhra." 

He  nodded  his  head,  opened  the  door  of  the 
vehicle,  and  in  we  tumljled,  fei  ling  awkward  in 
our  thick  padding  of  revolutionary  literature. 
The  next  minute  we  were  being  driven  away 
towards  the  great  bridi^e  across  the  river,  behind 
a  pair  of  shaggy,  long-tailed  animals  with 
jingling  bells  on  wooden  arches  over  their 
shoulders. 

It  was  early  in  the  Baltic  season,  and  night 
was  setting  down  rather  chilly.  We  watched 
the  shipping  and  barges  on  one  side  as  the 
drosky  rattled  along,  and  the  houses  on  the 
other  side,  womlering  what  kind  of  place  we 
were  being  taken  to,  how  we  siiould  come  out 
of  the  affair,  and  what  strange  happenings  we 
should  experience  before  returning  to  the 
Volante.    Ivor  jokingly  said  that  we  had  better 


stop  and  have  a  glass  of  vodka  each,  because 
when  once  in  a  Russian  prison  we  should  never 
again  have  a  chance  of  tasting  the  national 
spirit.  At  this  grim  jest  Olaf  smiled,  and  I 
instinctively  fe!t  for  the  revolver  I  had  dropped 
into  my  pocket  when  leaving  the  Volante. 

Presently  the  drosky  pulled  up  with  a  jerk. 
The  sound  of  an  imperative  voice  drew  our 
attention  sharply  to  a  uniformed  man  asking 
questions  of  the  driver.    1  his  sent  all  sorts  of 
wild  ideas  flashing  through  our  minds.  But 
in  a  minute  we  were  ofT  again,  over  the 
bridge.  'J  hc  man,  a  pohcc  officer,  had  been 
merely  taking  the   drosky's  and  driver's 
numbers,  and  noted  down  where  he  had 


picked  up  his  passengers  and  whither  he  was 
going.  This  information  is  always  exacted  of 
every  drosky  driver  who  crosses  the  bridge  after 
nightfall. 

Now  we  were  in  the  city  proper,  the  |Kirt  left 
behii'.cl  being  but  a  suburb.  .Soon  the  long, 
straight  Nevska  I'lospcct  stretched,  seemingly 
endless,  before  us.  Half  an  hours  safety  was 
making  us  think  more  lightly  of  the  undertaking. 
The  rest  lay  with  the  man  on  the  box,  and  we 
began  to  think  of  the  fifteen  pounds  as  sure  and 
ourselves  happily  back  aboarvl  the  I'ohtnU. 

Never  were  surmises  more  premature  or 
erroneous.  Onward  we  were  carried,  and  still 
onward,  till  it  .seemed  to  us,  who  had  never 
before  been  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down 
tlie  street,  that  the  princi|tal  thoroughfare  of  the 
Russian  capital  must  stretch  across  the  whole 
kingdom.  Probably  this  was  owing  to  a  return- 
ing anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  seditious  matter 
about  us. 
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Presently,  however,  our  Jehu  slackened  the 
pace  of  Ins  animals,  half  turned  on  the  box,  and 
said  something  in  Russian.    Vcrhal  and  |»anlo 
mimic  attempts    to    understand   e;tch  other 
followed.    Then  said  he,  "  Vou  go  ship  ?  ' 

This  baffled  us  more  than  ever.  Considering 
the  whole  circumstances  under  which  we  came 
to  be  in  his  vehicle,  we  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tail  of  his  meaning.  At  last,  putting  the 
question  down  to  be  something  quite  beyond 
our  reasoning  powers,  we  waved  him  onward,  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  make  him  understand 
that  we  wished  to  "get  there  quickly."  At  that 
he  whipped  up  his  horses  again,  but  the  look  on 
his  face  as  he  turned  back  to  them  left  us 
wondering. 

Five  minutes  later  we  three  sat  bolt  upright 
as  one  man  -a  triangle  of  staring  faces  on 
which  was  written  a  silent  query,  weighty 
enough  to  fill  us  with  consternation  :  Had  7ve 
got  the  wrong  man  ? 

Generally  law-abiding  fellows  as  we  were,  this 
idea  was  enough  to  turn  our  hair  into  bristles  on 
the  instant.  Our  three  heads  came  togellier, 
and  a  hurried  consultation  ensued.  We  com- 
pared thoughts  and  opinions,  and  then  Ivor 
suddenly  vented  his  favourite  exclamation, 
"Tunderl"  meaning  tliunder. 

"What's  up?  '  I  asked. 

"  Time,"  said  he.     "  We  was  to  make  der 
sign  at  seven 
o'clock.  Wc 
made  it  at  soon 
after  six  ! " 

It  was  true — 
only  too  true ! 
In  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of 
secreting  the 
prints  about  us 
and  getting  away 
with  them,  we 
had  forgotten 
that  important 
item  of  time. 

The  drosky 
man  was  pulled 
up  .shar[)ly,  we 
alighted,  and  he 
camedown  to  us. 
Further  efforts 
were  made  to 
understand  each 
other,  during 
which  we  almost 
forgot  the  nature 
of  what  we  were 
trying  to  find 
out.    There  in 


the  main  street  of  St.  Petersburg  we  were  asking 
the  man  if  he  was  with  us  in  a  plot  against  the 
(iovcrnment  of  the  country  '.  Then  Olaf  spoke 
to  him  in  Finnish,  which  he  understood,  and 
for  some  minutes  they  talked  in  that  language. 
Meantime,  Ivor  and  I  stood  by  on  tenterhooks, 
lest  our  comrade  should,  in  getting  the  informa- 
tion we  needed,  give  the  man  an  inkling  of  that 
which  wc  must  keep  secret  at  all  hazards. 

At  length  Olaf  turned  to  us  with  the  assurance 
of  his  havuig  divulged  nothing  of  our  purpose. 
Then  he  explained  how  the  man  had  accidentally 
made  something  like  the  sign  we  had  Ix-cn 
instructed  to  look  for.  As  for  the  "Drosky, 
.Sjhonny— Xevska?"  that  was  a  common  remark 
of  his  kind  to  foreign  seamen.  Right  enough, 
and,  alas  !  wrong  enough,  it  was  obvious  that 
we  had  made  a  serious  mistake  !  To  bewail  or 
further  discuss  this  was  useless.  The  busy  part 
of  the  city  was  left  far  behind  us.  Where  we  had 
halted  the  Nevska  Prospect  was  quiet  as  a 
village  street.  After  a  short  discussion  between 
ourselves  we  agreed  that  our  best  plan  was  to 
get  rid  of  the  drosky,  then  endeavour  to  find  our 
destination  on  foot,  as  we  were  api)arently  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

With  this  end  in  .     -   , 

view  Olaf  turned  to 

ask  the  driver  his .  •  i 

fare;  but  jhal  fare    '  ^  ' 


ue  Kr.KH  AT  OSCH  MRMMKD  INTO  THE 
DKUSKV'S  SIDB." 
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\v,i^  tv'vcr  pai<i  As  Olaf  turned  there  -vi^  ;i 
patter  of  quick  footsteps  close  by  us,  anU  wc  were 
At  once  hemmed  into  the  drosky's  side  by  half-a- 
dozen  long-coated,  big  In  im'.liI  p  lire.  *'  Now  we 
aie  in  for  the  worst,''  was  the  thought  that  flashed 
through  our  minds.  Instinctively  we  pressed 
hack  to  the  vehicle,  and  woiili]  most  likely  have 
gone  leaping  over  it  in  an  endeavour  to  escape 
had  not  the  officer  in  charge  spoken  to  the 
driver  in  a  way  that  curiously  relieved  our  fears. 
Yet  the  lessening  in  our  anxiety  was  only 
momentary.  Not  more  than  thre«  remarks 
passed  between  th.  ni  :  then  the  officers  sharp 
eyes  swept  us  up  and  down.  We  so  guiltily 
remembered  our  padding  of  seditious  litera- 
ture that  a  bettor  liuht  would  prul)a1»l\  have 
betrayed  us.  Mc  he  passed  over  as  unworthy 
of  prolonged  notice,  but  the  Slavonic  cast  of  my 
shipmates'  faces  cost  them  some  unpleasant 
attention  on  i)is  part  From  them  he  turned  to 
the  driver  with  another  question.  Then  we  three 
were  rougiily  pushed  aside -  for  the  Russian 
police  never  waste  any  gentleness — and  the 
driver  was  marched  off,  his  drosky  also  being 
t.ik  -n.  Us  they  left  standing  there  like  three 
rural  simpletons,  gaping  after  them  in  amaze- 
ment and  unable  to  believe  our  senses,  until 
tlte  party  atid  the  vehicle  were  lost  to  sight 
countrywards. 

Then  we  ttimed  to  gaze  at  each  other,  which 
action  was  quickly  interru[)ted  by  a  sliarp 
mutual  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  rity,  and 
off  we  went  at  the  fastest  swinging  i)a  e  our 
padding  would  permit.  Kven  then  it  was 
hardly  in  our  thoughts  that  we  had  been  inside 
the  Imi)erial  eagle's  cruel  claws,  to  use  a 
metaphor,  and  escaped  untouched.  What  the 
driver  had  been  arrested  for  was  of  no  concern 
to  us,  our  own  affairs  being  too  protnineni  and 
pressing  to  allow  of  any  worry  or  even  conjec> 
ture  about  another  person. 

But  preficntly  we  regained  some  of  our  lost 
self  possession,  and  l>egan  to  cast  about  quietly 
for  the  street  containing  the  house  at  which 
we  were  to  deliver  those  j)rints.  .So  far  this 
was  the  most  delicad  |.ai;  of  the  whole  venture. 
The  name  of  the  street  liad  i>een  told  us,  also 
the  number  of  the  house  :  but  of  the  latter  our 
strange  employer  IkhI  given  us  such  a  miimte 
and  telling  description  that  we  c  ould  not  forget 
it.  He  had  likewise  conveyed  to  us  some  idea 
as  to  how  far  down  the  Nevska  that  special 
street  was.  Witli  these  pirticulars  to  guide  us 
we  commenced  the  searrli. 

In  the  n)attcr  of  lighting,  especially  in  side 
tlioroughfares,  St.  I'etcrs1)urg  w.js  then  far 
from  being  a  model  city.  To  us  the  half- 
AsiattC,  half-European  buildings,  the  dress  of  the 
few  people  we  met,  and  general  fou/  ens<»ibie  of 


the  place  were  anything  but  assistant  factors. 
Ask  a  question  as  to  locality  of  even  the  mcst 
disreputable  creature  in  our  way  we  dare  not, 
lest  he  should  prove  to  he  n  ( ".overnment  S|)y 
and  cause  our  arrest.  Thus  wc  sought  for  that 
wretched  house — strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
hampered  by  semi  datkm  >>,  and  the  damping 
expectation  of  rough  hands  and  a  rougher 
prison.  Added  to  these  drawbacks  was  the 
awkwardness  of  our  padding  and  the  fact  that 
we  were  novices  .nt  the  work.  Facing  death  at 
the  masthead  in  a  gale  was  child's  play  com- 
pared to  this  horrible  pri--o!i  risking  affair  in  the 
ill-ht  side  streets  of  the  Muscovite  capital. 
Nor  did  success,  by  the  way,  inspire  hope  of 
better  things,  nor  that  confidence  in  action  need- 
ful for  the  final  gaining  of  our  goal,  'i'o 
enumerate  the  inddental  accidents  would  make 
this  account  a  long  story. 

After  several  minor  mistakes  that  might  easily 
have  led  to  serions  complications,  we,  believing 
ourselves  at  last  in  the  right  street,  stood  before 
the  door  of  what  we  took  to  be  the  assigned 
de[)ository  of  those  seditions  leaflets— which  we 
would  ere  this  have  dro[)ped  in  the  thorough- 
fares behind  us  had  we  dared  to,  and  if  we 
could  have  decided  to  forego  all  chances  of 
gaining  the  promised  reward.  The  house  -an 
exact  description  or  location  of  which  it  would 
bs  unwise  and  unkind  to  give  here,  seeing  what 
would  ha[)pen  to  it  if  the  Russian  police  were 
to  gel  hold  of  this  article  -  stood  slightly  back 
between  two  others,  and  thrcs  doors  from  a 
corner  that  was  left  wtthnut  even  the  usual 
glimmering  apology  for  a  stric  t  lamp. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  a  whispered  debate 
as  to  our  plan  of  proceilure,  and  which  amongst 
us  sliould  be  the  unfortunate  one  lo  knock  at 
the  dojr,  when  roimd  that  unlighted  comer 
came  a  small  party  of  natives,  whose  soft-leather 
high  boots  n)ade  so  little  noise  on  the  earthen 
side-walk  that  thev  were  in  rollisiun  with  us 
almost  before  we  knew  of  their  presence.  I  > 
the  be.st  of  my  knowledge  there  were  live  of 
them,  for  we  never  learnt  the  exact  number,  so 
quickly  did  tiie  affair  take  place. 

The  first  indi<\ition  of  their  coming  was  a 
hurried,  mingled,  soughing  thud  of  feet.  Then 
we  were  partially  knocked  aside;  gruff  voices 
used  apparently  strong  wonls.  accompanied  by 
violent  and  iinp.uienl  actions.  Na.lura]ly,  we 
thought  the  new  comers  a  posse  of  more  than 
usually  rough  police  come  to  arrest  us.  I  felt 
the  grazing  of  what  at  (loser  quarters  would 
have  been  a  heavy  elbow  blow  on  my  ribs,  and 
half  turned  lo  pay  it  Ixirk  wlien  between  me 
and  the  strikers  came  Ivor,  sent  sideways  by  the 
himberiug  shoulder-lurch  of  a  bearded  Russian. 
The  next  instant  this  one  of  the  brawlers— for 
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such  they  evidently  were— was  sent  reeling  our 
way  by  Olaf,  who  had  received  some  lessons  in 
English  fisticuffs  and  had  strength  enough  to 
make  a  bullock  reel.  Round  spun  Ivor,  calling 
to  me  in  English  to  get  out  of  the  way,  whicii 
injunction  I,  recollecting  sonic  of  his  former 
exploits  at  such  times,  quickly  obeyed.  Scarcely 
liad  I  done  so,  by  a  ducking  movement,  when 
over  my  head  whirled  the  lower  part  of  that 
lurching  Muscovite's  anatomy.  By  bending 
sideways  a  little, 
putting  iiis  left 
arm  to  the  fel- 
low's right  side, 


in  the  scene.  The  door  of  the  house  behind 
us  was  opened,  and  someone  came  out  and 
began  to  pluck  gently  at  my  sleeve  (I  being 
nearest  the  house),  saying,  "Come,  come.'*  In 
the  partial  darkness  I  could  see  that  this  last- 
comer  was  dressed  in  native  clothes ;  but  the 
English  word,  and  our  being  at  the  place  we  had 
looked  for,  reassured  me.  I  drew  Olaf 's  atten- 
tion from  his  brother  to  this  new  departure. 
V.'e  looked  at  the  man,  at  the  dark  open  door- 


his  right  arm  to  the  left 
side,  Ivor  had,  owing  to  his 
enormous  strength,  t.iken 
the  Russian  in  his  arms, 
and  was  using  him  as  a 
kind  of  battering-ram 
agairist  his  own  com- 
panions. How  those  lop- 
boots  did  swing  about  the 
other  Russians'  heads,  whilst  the  wearer  of  them 
gurgled  out  exclam.uions  which  Ivor  under- 
stood as  little  as  he  heeded  I  How  the  assaulted 
ones  jumped,  stumbled,  and  rolled  out  of  the 
strong  man  s  way,  venting  cries  of  pain  and  fear 
as  their  compatriot's  boots  struck  them  !  It 
was  as  though  a  fury  with  a  giant's  stretigth  had 
suddenly  been  let  loose  in  their  miiist.  and 
within  the  sjxice  of  a  few  minutes  all  our 
assailants,  save  the  captive,  were  fleeing  like  rats 
from  a  terrier. 


Meantime  an'"*'; 


viuinge  Was 


taking  place 


wav,  answered 
*'AII  right," 
and  went  to 
Ivor.  At  our 
news  he  put ' 
his  battered 
victim  on  his 
feet,  gave  him 
a  shove,  said 
"  Go  "  —  and 
the  other  went. 

Now,  quietly 
aughingat  the 
affair  .nnd  at 
what  seemed 
to  be  a  hajipy 
end  to  our  dangerous  venture,  we  entered  llie 
house  behind  the  nian,  who  <|uickly  closed  and 
secured  the  door.  We  were  led  along  a  semi 
dark  passage,  shown  into  a  dimly-lighted  room, 
motioned  to  sit  down,  and  left  there.  For  some 
miinites  we  talked  of  the  affair  outside  ;  then, 
ever  inquisitive  in  new  surroundings,  I  began  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  room  and  its  contents. 
It  was  a  large  apartment  with  a  deep  recess  at 
the  farther  end.  I  had  made  the  tour  of  its  walls 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
was  slowly  penetrating  this  almost  totally  dark 
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recess,  when  a  voice  at  my  side  abruptly  said, 
with  a  foreign  accent,  "  Always  learn  what  you 
can,  but  never  forget  ilic  necessity  of  secrecy." 

I  started  l>ack,  and  past  me  brushed  a  tall 
man  in  a  .skull  rap  and  a  dressing-gown  that 
reached  to  his  heels.  Without  saying  more  or 
giving  me  a  glance,  he  advanced,  with  a 
shaml)ling  gait,  to  where  Ivor  and  Olaf  were 
sitting.    I  followed  him. 

The  stranger  paused,  looking  at  my  com 
panions  in  silence  and  at  such  undue  length 
that  we  three  began  to  feel  decidedly  ill  at  ease. 
His  mantjer  and  appearance  im- 
pressed us  in  a  strange  way.  By 
some  occult  means  we  felt  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  an 
uncommon  kind  of 
man.     At  last  he 
grunted  rather  than 
said  :  — 

"  Humph !  you  are 
from  England";  then 
turning  to  myself  he 
added,  "  Come  you 
with  me,"  and  re- 
sumed his  shuffling 
walk  towards  the 
door  by  which  we 
had  entered  the 
loom. 

*'  Hut  cannot  we 
flnish  this  business 
here  ?  "  I  asked,  not 
liking  to  he  sep.nrated 
from  my  companions. 
He  made  no  answer 
nor  looked  back,  and 
somehow,  willy-nilly, 
I  moved  after  him. 
When  halfway  to  the  door  I  turned  to  Olaf  and 
Ivor  and  put  two  fingers  to  my  lip.s,  indicating 
that  I  would  whistle  should  I  need  them.  They 
nodded  their  comprehension  of  my  nieunir.g, 
and  I  followed  my  guide  out  of  the  room  and 
along  a  continuation  of  the  passage.  When 
about  to  enter  another  apartment  I  saw  Olafs 
head  protruding  from  the  doorway  we  had  left. 
He  was  watching  where  we  went,  and  nodded 
again  as  I  disappeared. 

This  second  room  was  well  lighted.  A  low 
log  fire  burnt  in  the  huge  grate,  before  which 
the  strange  man  halted,  facing  me,  his  bark  to 
the  fire.  I  noted  that  his  long  face  was  peculi- 
arly cadaverous.  Altogether  he  reminded  me 
of  the  alchemists  and  astrologers  of  whom  I 
had  rend  in  old  romances. 

*'  Vou  are  an  adventurous  trio,"  he  remarked. 
".Sit  down."  I  did  so  as  best  I  could,  my 
{Kidding  considered.    He  added,  "'i  hey  have 


the  strength,  you  the  wits.    How  long  have  you 
been  in  partnership  ?  " 
"About  a  year,"  said  I. 
"  Humph  !  and  how  often  in  that  time  have 
you  played  fools  together  ?  ' 

"  I'robably  more  times  than  we  have  sove- 
reigns," I  replied,  carelessly,  now  feeling  more 
at  my  ease  in  his  presence. 

"  Humph  I  and  that  is  why  you  undertook  to 
bring  me  an  explosive  into  a  country  where  the 
jxtssession  of  it  means  years  in  a  vile  prison  ?  " 
"We  have  brought  no  explosive  into  Russia," 

was  my  quiet 
answer. 
"/F>«rt/;" 


VOL'  AKE  AN  AUVENTUKOilS  TMIO,'  HE  KEMAKKRn. 


"  I  say  we  have  brought  no  explosive  into 
Russia." 

He  looked  steadily  at  me  for  some  seconds, 
then  drew  forth  a  [)aper  from  which  he  appeared 
to  read  :  "  Three  sailors,  two  [lowerful  Scandi- 
navians and  a  British  subject  with  the  brains 
of  the  parly,  will  arrive  on  Friday,  April  27th, 
and  come  lo  you  on  the  following  Sunday  even- 
ing at  about  8.30."  The  time  was  then  a  quarter 
to  nine  by  a  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  behind 
him.  "  Now,"  he  concluded,  again  looking  at  me 
from  under  his  shaggy  brow.s,  "  will  you  deny  thai 
you  lliree  answer  this  information  lo  the  letter  ?  " 

"No,  I  will  not,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Then  why  do  you  not  hand  over  the  parcel, 
instead  of  wasting  time 

"  I  tell  you  once  more  that  we  have  not 
brought  any  explosive  substance  or  liquid  into 
this  country  now  or  at  any  lime,"  I  again 
reiterated,  tliis  dnie  wiih  some  force. 
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"Do  you  know,'  he  abktrd,  stcinly,  tlial 
your  pnsence  here,  especially  after  my  servant 
rescuing  you  from  that  fracas  at  my  door,  greatly 
endanj^ers  both  your  safety  and  mine  ?  " 

I  replied,  '*My  wits  are  not  asleep,  and  I 
km  V  w  hat  country  we  are  in.  Let  us  get  back 
lo  the  subject  -  our  errand" 

**Give  up  the  explosive,"  he  angrily  inter- 

ni[itt'd,    "or   1    will  -"     He   was  ino\ing 

towards  a  bell  pull  about  six  feel  away  when  1 
Stopped  both  words  and  action  by  bringing  my 
revolver  quirkly  into  sit^lit  and  saying:  -  - 

** Touch  that  bell-roixj  and  I'll  blow  your 
brains  out." 

*'  What  ?  "  he  cried. 

I  was  about  to  repeat  niy  threat  when  there 
came  three  heavy  knocks  on  the  street  door, 

followed  hy  a  loud,  stem  coiiiin.in  l  in  RiiNsian. 
Instantly  that  strange  man  stood  rigidly  upright, 
fear  making  his  unpleasant  face  appear  truly 
repellent. 

Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  those  knocks 
ceased  to  resound  through  the  house,  when  in 
rushed  the  person  who  had  conic  to  us  in  the 
street.  "Ihe  police!"  said  he  in  Enj^lish, 
horror  in  his  tones.    He  was  visibly  shaking. 

Without  a  moment's  further  thought  my 
fingers  went  to  iny  mouth.  I  gently  whistletl 
the  signal  well  known  to  Olaf  and  Ivor,  who 
were  in  the  room  with  us  almost  before  I  had 
fmishcd.  Altogether  disregarding  the  cadaverous 
individual  and  his  servants,  I  rattled  off  explana- 
tions. Moit  imperative  knocks  fell  on  the  front 
door,  and  we  three  made  hastily  for  the  back  of 
the  house.  We  found  ourseh-cs  in  an  enclosure 
surrounded  h\  a  hi;^li  w.ill.  I?ack  we  scurried, 
got  a  chair  and  a  stool,  secured  the  door  form- 
ing our  exit,  and  returned  to  the  wall.  With 
the  stool  on  the  rhair,  Olaf  on  the  top  of  them, 
and  Ivor  steadying  llic  whole,  I  —  being 
considerably  smaUer  than  they  were—climbed 
up  OlaPs  Ixick  and  gained  the  summit  of  the 
wall.  Beyond  the  barrier  was  darkness — 
pitch  darkness,  uncertainty,  but  possible  escape. 
I  whispered  this  to  them. 

"  Get  up,"  was  the  sole  reply. 

A  minute  later  we  were  all  perched  side  by 
side  on  the  wall  — llirce  unlurky  black  crows 
ga/ing  doubtfully  into  a  dark  abyss.  The  im- 
pro\-ised  ladder  had  been  kicked  away  to  avoid 
a  clue.  Olaf  and  Ivor  lay  across  the  wall  top  — 
no  easy  feat  in  their  seditious  padding — with 
their  heads  on  the  side  we  wished  to  ga  They 
eKh  took  one  of  my  liands  and  lowered  me 


gently  down  till  1  felt  solid  earth.  An  instant's 
survey  of  a  couple  of  )-ards  around  where  I 
stood,  a  reassuring  "  Come  alori^  ' rmd  they 
were  by  my  side.  Awhile  we  listened  anxiously 
after  the  thud  occasioned  by  their  drop  from 
the  wall  l?nt  f  ir  thf  rattling  of  some  distant 
carl  or  droaky  nil  was  still  as  the  grave. 

We  now  began  the  delicate  business  of  as- 
cerlaininL;  into  what  kind  of  place  mischance 
had  made  us  venture.  One  great  help  in  this 
came  by  our  eyes  becoming  accustomed  to  the 
darkness.  Vunt  tty  foot,  yard  liy  jard.  we  pro- 
gressed in  our  reconnaissance,  yet  nvakmg  all 
possible  haste.  At  last  we  made  sure  of  being 
in  some  sort  of  private  t^rouml-.,  divided  from  a 
street  by  another  wall.  liehind  us  we  could 
see  the  house  we  liad  left,  now  with  lights  in  aU 
its  fornu  ily  dark  windows. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  second  wall  a  halt  was 
made,  owing  to  Ivor  whispering  his  intention  to 
rid  himself  there  and  then  of  the  incriminating 
prints,  'iliat  idea  wsis  seized  on  at  once  by 
Olaf  and  myself.  Quick  as  thought  almost  off 
came  our  out'  r  1  lothes,  the  rope-yarns  wi  re  rut, 
the  prints  dropped  away  from  us,  and  again  we 
stood  dressed  ready  for  action.  We  decided  to 
fmd  the  most  ill  lighted  portion  of  the  street 
without  and  then  scale  the  wall  and  be  off. 
At  that  moment  Olaf  announced  his  intention 
of  ha\iugsome  satisfaction  out  of  the  affair  by 
scattering  the  leaileUi,  so  far  as  he  could  wilit 
safety,  on  our  way  back  to  the  Va/attff,  In  this 
mail' fnaV  v,t  join: d  Iiim.  Our  pockets 
Were  stutTcd  with  ihv  thin  sheets  of  paper,  the 
street  was  safely  gained,  and  we  hurried  from 
the  place,  without  too  much  show  of  haste.  In 
every  dark  corner  we  passed  a  few  leaflets  were 
surreptitiously  dropped,  until  there  was  not  one 
1' ft  on  us.  About  twenty  minutes  after  scaling 
the  second  wall  we  were  suddenly  confronted  at 
a  crossing  by  the  name  of  the  street  for  which  we 
had  songltt  so  diligently.  'Hu  n  came  the  dawn- 
ing of  truth  —we  had  been  in  the  wrong  house  1 

It  was  too  bte  to  bemoan  the  mistake— the 
second  of  that  eventful  night.  We  arrived 
ai)oard  safely  ai  eleven  o'clock,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  on  the  following  day  that  the 
city  was  in  a  futore  ow  in^  to  the  discovery  of 
seditious  prints  strewn  in  the  street»  of  a  certain 
quarter.  I1iat  was  our  sole  reward  for  risking 
the  horrors  of  a  Russian  i  ri^on.  \\'e  did  not 
dare  again  set  foot  ashore  during  tliat  stay  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Nor  did  we  ever  see  or  bear 
again  of  the  strange  man  in  Shields. 
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A  West  African  Mutiny. 

By  Francis  W.  H.  Durrant. 

An  account,  by  an  eye-witness,  of  an  exciting  episode  of  which  very  little  was  heard  in  this 
country — the    mutiny  of  the  West  African   Regiment    at    Cape   Coast    Castle  in  March,  1901.  Mr. 
Durrant  describes  the  stirring  events  of  the  week,  during  which  the  mutineers  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  and  the  final  coup  by  which  the  regiment  was  disarmed  and  all  danger  averted. 


APE  COAST  CASl'LK,  where  I 
was  staying  al  the  time  the  following 
events  happened,  is  tlie  largest  town 
in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  although 
it  is  not  now  the  (lovernor's  head- 
quarters.    It    takes  its 

name  from  tfie  large,   

rambling  Dutch  fort  which 
is  built  at  the  end  of  a 
rocky  promontory  on  the 
sea  front,  originally  in- 
tended as  a  defence  from 
attacks  both  by  land  and 
by  sea,  but  now  only 
used  as  (lovernment 
offices,  court  house,  prison, 
barracks,  etc.,  although  at 
the  tune  in  ijuestion  it 
had  to  be  put  into  a 
state  of  defence  to  meet 
a  land  attack.  The  town 
has  an  estimated  black 
population  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  thou- 
sand, chiefly  Fantis,  a 
very  fine  race  physically, 
but  arrant  cowards,  while 
at  the  lime  of  the  mutiny 
there  were  only  about  a 
hundred  Europeans, 
chiefly  Englishmen,  in  the 
place.  The  town  is  almost 
entirely  built  of  mud,  and 
nearly  all  the  houses  have 
flat  roofs  made  of  the 
same  material. 

On     Monday,  March 
25th,  1 901,  I  was  being 
shown   over   the  fort, 
which  is  a  most  interest- 
ing old  building,  by  the 
officer  in  conmiand  of  the 
garrison,   which,    by  the 
way,  was  then  practically  non-existent,  there 
being  only  about   seventy  soldiers   left,  the 
remainder  having  gone  to  join  an  expedition 
•n   the  Gambia  Territory.      The  officer  who 
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showed  me  around  told  me  there  were 
rumours  in  the  air  that  a  strong  body  of 
Hausa  troops  were  daily  expected  to  arrive  in 
Cape  Coast  from  Kumasi,  bringing  prisoners  of 
war  from  the  late  Ashanti  campaign,  but  that 
it  was  also  said  there  had 

  been   recent  disturbances 

in  Kumasi.  No  definite 
information  could  be 
obtained,  however,  as  the 
leltgraph  line  to  Kumasi 
was,  as  usual,  broken 
down. 

No  war  prisoners  arrived 
that  day,  but  it  was 
noticed  in  the  town  that 
the  natives  were  in  a 
very  excited  state,  and 
that  they  had  evidently 
got  hold  of  son>e  informa- 
tion which  they  had  not 
im|)arted  to  the  Euro- 
peans, 

On  the  following  morn- 
ing (Tuesday,  March 
26th)  about  two  hundred 
soldiers  came  into  the 
town.  Everyone  thought 
thev  were  Hausas  at  first, 
but  there  were  no  prisoners 
with  them,  and  it  was 
soon  discovered  there 
were  no  white  officers, 
and  that  they  were  not 
Hausas,  but  men  of  the 
West  .African  Regiment. 

During  the  day  still 
more  of  them  came  in, 
and  by  nightfall  there 
were  over  five  hundred 
of  them  in  the  town. 
It  then  became  apparent 
that  the  regiment  was  in 
open  mutiny,  although  for  the  present  they 
were  very  quiet,  probably  owing  to  fatigue, 
as  they  had  marched  down  from  Kumasi, 
a  hundred  and  forty  miles  away,  in  a  remark- 
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abty  short  time.     It   also  transpired  thnt 

before  leaving  Kumasi  the  men  had  looted 
the  magazine  there,  so  that  be^iUes  their  anus, 
consisting  of  carbine  and  bayonet,  each  man 
had  about  n  liundred  rounds  of  ball  cartridge 
at  his  command. 

That  night  the  mutineers  took  possession  of 
the  (lOVcrnnicnt  sl!k)oI>,  tlic  lu'-st  buiklings  in 
the  town,  where  they  quartered  themselves.  This 
regiment  is  recruited  from  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  chiefly  from  two  tril>es  known  as  the 
Mendis  and  Timinis,  both  of  which  are  in  a 
%-eiy  savage  state,  and  have  the  reputation  of 
being  amongst  the  bravest,  ami  at  the  saine 
time  the  must  treacbtrous  and  cruel,  of  lb<; 
nigger  race. 

On  the  foIlouinL;  (lay  a  few  more  stragglers 
came  in,  and  the  whole  of  them  spent  the  day 
in  parading  the  town,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
hernnie  very  rowdy  and  insolent  to  the  white 
|)€ople,  firing  oft  their  carbines  all  over  the  town.. 

I  and  two  friends  happened  to  hare  an  engage 
ment  to  dine  that  evening  with  the  fello'.\>.  ;it 
the  bank,  which  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  to  the  Government  schools. 
On  our  \v;iy  tliLTi:  we  wx-re  eon--iJLr.il jly  inter- 
fered with  and  molested  by  the  mutineers,  and 
when  we  arrived  at  the  house  we  found  the  two 
Tanli  pohcenien,  who  are  s(  nt  e\Lry  night  to 
guard  the  bank,  in  a  state  of  ab^^olute  terror. 
ITieir  carbines  were  empty  and  they  had 'no 
ammunition  or  bayonets.  Their  teeth  were 
cliattering  in  a  way  that  only  negroes'  teeth  can 
chatter. 

W'c,  of  course,  tnquirrd  tlie  r.uise  of  this 
fright,  and  they  told  us  tlaat  the  mutmecrs  had 
given  them  ten  minutes  to  clear  out  or  they 
winiltl  In-  shot.  As  llie'muttnLers  wi  re  working 
themselves  up  into  a  must  excited  state  and  suU 
firing  off  their  carbines  there  seemed  to  be 
a  reason.iMe  |)rolKibiliiy  of  the  threat  being 
carried  out.  Thinking  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  therefore,  the  policemen 
thiesv  down  their  useless  .irms  and  bolted  aloiig 
the  ro;id  towards  Elmina. 

On  going  into  the  bank  we  found  the  three 
Kngli>hmen  consideral ily  worried  about  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  it  seemed  that  all  through  the 
day  the  mutineers  had  been  firing  off  carbines 
outside  the  bank  and  working  thcmst v.p. 
The  officials  advised  us  not  to  slop,  but  to  get 
back  to  our  quarters  before  dark,  as  we  should 
be  obliged  to  pa.ss  the  mutineers  on  our  way 
borne,  there  being  only  one  road  leading  to  the 
part  of  the  town  we  were  staying  in. 

On  leaving  hank  we  were  imnie.llatr'y  .sur- 
rounded by  about  two  hundred  armed  mutineers, 
who  refused  to  let  us  pass,  saying  they  would 
allow  no  white  man  to  go  down  the  road.  The 


situation,  having  regard  to  the  e.xtrcmely  excited 

state  the  men  were  in,  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
u,  decidedly  unpleasant,  and  we  then  realized 
for  the  first  time  that  we  had  all  three  lefl  our 
u  \  ilvi  rs  at  home.  Not  thnt  they  would  have 
iieen  much  use  against  such  numbers,  but  every 
Englishman  likes  to  sell  his  life  dearly— as 
dearly  as  he  ean. 

i'or  some  lime— ten  minutes,  1  suppo.se— it 
was  very  trying,  and  it  was  only  by  treating  the 
rowdy  ( rt.  w  with  disdain  and  showing  tlu  ni  we 
liad  no  fear— which  was  somewhat  diHlcult,  as 
we  certainly  had — that  we  were  at  but  allowed 
to  [iro<  ixtJ,  the  mutineers  eontentiiig  themselves 
by  liurling_  lumps  of  wood,  pieces  of  iron,  bricks, 
etc.,  obtained  from  a  tumbledown  boose  just 
op|)o>ite.  We  were  all  hit  several  times  and 
more  or  less  bruised  and  cut ;  but,  as  wc  load 
sun -helmets  on,  our  heads  were  fairly  well 
protected. 

On  this  trying  journey  home  wc  had  to  pass 
the  fort,  and  went  in  to  inform  the  officer  in 

•  barge  what  had  ocurred.  We  tlu  n  found 
that,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  all  the  Euro- 
peans had  been  invited  to  come  into  the  fort»  as 
the  (Jovernor  and  soine  officers  of  the  mutinous 
regiment,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Kumast, 
took  a  very  serious  view  of  the  matter.  As  we 
were  staying  in  tlie  n.iti\e  '[uartcr  of  llic  town, 
about  hah  a  <iiile  from  any  other  Eutopeans, 
ivQ  thought  it  best  to  go  into  the  fort  and  stop 
there. 

On  the  foUowuig  _ntorning  (  Thursday)  all 
business  in  the  town  was  suspended,  and, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Cliarrier, 
the  second  in  comtmnd  of  the  muiinuus 
regiment,  who  had  been  ien»i»orarily  appointed 
to  conMieuid  tlu  fort,  everyone  worked  hard 
in  barricading  the  place  and  preparing  for  its 
defence.  There  were  then  in  the  fort  about 
twenty  while  men,  including  aimut  ti n  otlicers, 
and  l»etvvecn  sixty  and  seventy  loyal  black 
troops,  consisting  partly  of  Hausas  and  partly 
of  some  men  of  the  Central  African  Regi- 
ment—all of  them  splendid  fellows.  Arms 
and  ammunition  were  that  morning  served  out 
to  everyone,  as  it  had  bem  arranged  that 
the  Governor  should  palaver  with  the  mutineers 
outside  the  fort  and  endeavour  to  get  them  to 
surrender,  and  if  not  possible  by  jx-accable 
means  to  do  so  by  force ;  but  on  reckoning  up 
it  was  found  tliat  there  were  only  about  eighty 
white  men  in  the  town,  so  wiih  the  black  troops 
there  were  not  more  than  about  a  hundred 
and  forty  of  us  against  nearly  six  hundred  well- 
armed  and  courageous  men,  and,  of  course,  the 
native  population  of  the  town,  numbering 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand,  who  had  by  this 
time  sided  with  the  mutineers,  as  they  saw  they 
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were  temporarily  masters  of  the  situation.  Tlic 
idea  of  coercion  liati,  therefore,  to  be  aban 
doned,  and  definite  instructions  were  then 
issued  by  the  (lovernor  that  we  were  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive  and  endeavour  to  over- 
come the  mutineers  by  peaceable  means.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  addressed  the  men  and 
endeavoured  to  point  out  to  tliem  their  foolish- 
ness, but  wiiliout  avail.  It  was  at  this  palaver 
that  we  discovered  who  was  the  chief  ring- 
leader— a  man  named  Mandingo,  who  had 
been  a  sergeant,  but  for  misconduct  had  been 
reduced  to  the  ranks.  This  palaver  was 
absolutely  abortive,  and  various  other  sugges- 
tions for  disarming  were  made,  but  all  put  aside 
as  useless. 

A  request  had  by  this  time  been  made  by 
telegraph  for  a  gunboat,  but  it  was  known  that 
it  could  not  possibly  reach  us  for  some  days. 
During  the  day  three  ships  belonging  to  the 


Elder,  Dempster  line  arrived  in  the  roads  and 
began  discharging  cargo,  etc.  ;  but  during  the 
afternoon  the  mutineers,  apparently  thinking  we 
should  get  help  from  them— as  we  no  doubt 
could  have  done — collected  all  the  surf-boat 
paddles  and  oars  in  the  town,  and  as  the  boats 
came  in  laden  with  goods  capsi/.ed  the  boats 
and  let  them  drift  away,  taking  the  paddles  up 
to  the  Government  schools,  where  they  piled 
them  in  a  heap  ready  to  set  on  fire  if  we 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  them.  So 
there  we  were  with,  I  suppose,  two  hundred 
Englishmen  willing  to  help  us  within  a  mile 
of  the  town,  but  absolutely  unable  to  come 
ashore,  there  being  only  the  ships'  own  boats, 
which  were  quite  usel.-ss  without  someone  to 
steer  them  through  the  surf. 

There  was  only  one  other  exciting  incident 
during  the  remauuler  of  that  day.  I  managed 
to  slip  out  of  the  fort  unnoticed,  and  was  taking 
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a  walk  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
bank  when  I  canic  upon  an  excited  group  of 
.mutineers,  and  on  coming  close  to  tlien)  dis- 
covered that  they  had  just  killed  one  of  their 
own  men  willi  their  bayonets  —  for  what  reason  I 
don't  know,  except  that  perhaps  he  may  have 
disagreed  with  their  views.  I  then  concluded  it 
was  not  safe  for  me  to  be  out  and  returned  to 
the  fort,  and  from  that  time  until  the  affair  was 
over  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 


foithcoming.  Mandingo  (tlie  ringleader)  went 
up  to  the  (iovcrnor,  shook  his  fist  in  his  face, 
swore  at  him,  and  then,  drawing  a  sword,  he 
flourished  it  in  the  Governor's  face.  While  this 
was  going  on  all  the  men  in  the  fort  Mere  ni 
position  along  the  battlements,  with  their  car- 
bines loaded  in  case  any  shots  were  fired  by  the 
mutineers. 

This  palaver  produced  no  good  result,  and  a 
further  one  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
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officers  belonging  to  the  mulmous  reguuent,  was 
allowed  to  leave  or  enter  the  fort. 

On  the  next  day  (Friday,  March  zglh)  the 
(lOvemor  came  down  to  the  fort  from  the 
hospital,  where  he  was  staying,  and  another 
palaver  took  pbce  early  in  the  morning  with  the 
mutineers,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  with  their 
ringleader.  Those  who  were  in  and  around  the 
fort  then  saw  what  is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
insults  ever  offered  to  the  Governor  of  a  Hritish 
Colony  without  immediate  punishment  being 


same  scenes  took  place,  the  mutineers  being 
there  in  force  with  loaded  carbines,  and  they 
practically  dictated  their  own  terms,  which  the 
Governor,  to  end  the  matter  as  he  thought, 
accepted,  viz.,  to  pay  every  man  five  pounds  in 
cash,  in  exchange  for  which  they  were  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
there  was  not  sufficient  money  in  the  place  to 
pay  them  at  this  rate.  It  was  arranged  tliat  the 
men  were  to  parade  in  two  hours'  lime  to 
receive  this  money,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
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anxious  time  we  had  all  c\|H:rienccd  was  at  an 
end,  and  we  were  rather  congratulating  ourselves 
un  havuig  cotne  out  of  the  business  so  well. 

We  were  soon  disabused  of  that  idea,  liow- 
ever.  Instead  of  allowing  us  to  come  out  of  the 
fort,  the  mutineers  kept  a  stronger  guard  than 
before  outside  the  gate,  and  we  were  still 
prisoners.  \'cry  soon  a  message  came  down  to 
the  Governor  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not 
going  to  accept  the  terms  they  had  previously 
agreed  to,  but  that  ihty  wanted  more  money 
and  meant  to  kill  all  the  while  men  in  the 
town  and  capture  the  fort,  where,  they  said, 
they  knew  there  was  plenty  of  gold. 


we  alt  expected  that  the  tiuK-  to  fight  had 
arrived.  On  arriving  at  the  fori  the  mutineers 
hailed  outside  the  main  gale  for  some  time,  and 
then  split  up  into  small  groups  and  surrounded 
us,  and  so  remained  all  night.  Why  they  did 
not  attack  cannot  be  explained,  and  it  is  only 
surmised  that  they  were  under  the  impression 
that  we  had  more  defenders  than  was  really  the 
case.  Had  they  attacked  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  kept  them  out ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
night  long  we  expected  them  in  every  minute, 
and  only  those  who  have  gone  through  a  similar 
experience  can  imagine  the  strain  and  anxiety 
of  such  a  vigil,  es|>ecially  in  an  ener%ating 
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'I'hings  were  now,  therefore,  more  serious  than 
before,  and  we  soon  after  got  word  tliat  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bank  had  been 
attacked  and  captured  by  the  mutineers.  The 
three  white  men  comprising  the  staff  were  held 
as  prisoners. 

Kxtra  precautions  were  now  tak<:n  for  the 
safety  of  the  fort,  as  a  night  attack  was  ex{)ected. 
ICndeavours  were  made  to  get  at  the  remainder 
of  the  white  population  who  were  still  outside 
the  fort  and  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the 
mutineers,  but  without  success.  By  this  time 
we  had  succeeded  in  fixing  up  in  a  favourable 
position  a  Maxim  gun,  and  every  man  stood 
to  arms  ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  although  clear,  and 
about  midnight  we  could  discern  tlie  mutineers 
creeping  sol'tly  down  the  road  towards  us,  and 


climate  like  the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa,  where  the 
white  man  is  always  more  or  less  half  dead. 

During  the  night  it  was  decided,  in  the  event 
of  no  attack  being  made  by  the  mutineers,  that 
the  aflair  must  be  ended  in  the  morning  one 
way  or  the  other,  as  we  were  prisoners  with 
nothing  to  eat  and  the  rest  of  the  white  men 
in  the  town  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  men. 
Of  course,  had  a  massacre  taken  place  in  Cape 
Coast  Castle  it  would  probably  have  spread  all 
over  the  Colony.  There  are  very  few  people  in 
this  country  who  know  or  realize  by  what 
slender  threads  Ikitain  holds  some  of  her 
African  possessions,  and  this  remark  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  Cold  Coast  Colony, 
where  the  j)roi)ortion  of  black  to  white  is  some- 
thing like  a  tlioiisand  to  one.  It  is  only  by 
always  keeping  up  ihe  white  man's  prestige  that 
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the  Britisher  is  able  lo  mniiU;iin  his  hukl  on 
these  savage  races. 

Having  arrived  at  a  definite  |)lan  of  action, 
arrangements  were  made  at  daybreak  for  carry- 
ing it  out.  The  plan  of  canipaign  was  that  all 
the  officers  of  the  mutinous  regiment  (with  the 
exception  of  Major  (.'harrier)  and  also  Colonel 
Henstock,  the  Base  Commandant,  who  lived  in 
a  bungalow  outside  the  fort,  siiould  have  a  fmal 
palaver  with  the  mutineers.  A  sortie  party 
comprising  nearly  all  the  native  troops,  under  the 
command  of  Major  Charrier  and  two  white  suff- 


immediately  in  front  of  the  fort  in  some  sort  of 
order  and  Colonel  Henstock  conunenced  t<) 
address  them,  but  without  any  effect.  As  it 
happened  the  ringleader,  Mandingo,  was  stand- 
ing immediately  op|)ositc  the  colonel,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  so  long  as  Mandingo  was 
free  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  the  men  to 
surrender,  for  if  a  man  laid  down  his  carbine  or 
showed  signs  ol  wavering  his  leader  either  made 
him  take  it  up  again  or  fall  to  the  rear,  so 
Colonel  Henstock  resolved  on  a  bold  move. 
Turning  lo  his  stafTofRcer,  Lieutenant  Watson, 


"WATSON  RUSHED  IN  AMONG  THE  MUTINRBRS  AKD  &KCUMIO  HI*  MAN.* 


sergeants,  was  jxiraded  just  inside  the  princii>al 
gate  ready  for  any  emergency,  the  Ma.xim  gun 
was  loaded  and  placed  in  position  ready  for 
firing,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  lined 
the  ramparts  facing  the  square  where  the  men 
were  assembled. 

Soon  after  daybreak  the  mutineers  were 
oliserved  to  be  cleaning  and  loading  their  car- 
bines, and  about  7  a.m.  the  officers  left  the  fort 
as  arranged.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
mutineers  we  had  no  fear  of  them  they  went 
entirely  unarmed,  merely  carrying  canes. 

The  mutineers  had  formed  themselves  up 


an  old  I.ifeguardsman,  he  pointed  towards  .Man- 
dingo and  said,  "  Arrest  that  man."  Without 
the  slightest  hesitation  Watson  rushed  in 
amongst  the  mutineers  and  secured  his  nuin, 
quieting  his  struggles  with,  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
jaw. 

I  hen  canie  the  critical  moment.  The  men 
demanded  their  ringleader  back  and  some  fixed 
their  bayonets,  while  others  had  their  carbines 
at  their  shoulders  ready  to  fire.  It  was  simply 
a  trial  of  moral  force—  white  vtrsm  black — for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  Watson,  seizing  a 
favourable  opportunity,  rushed  Mandingo  into 
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the  fort,  at  wliicli  a  howl  of  raye  and  disap- 
[•ointmciit  rose  from  the  mutineers. 

During  all  this  lime  we  in  the  fort  were  ready 
to  act  on  any  emergency,  and  it  was  probaljly 
the  effect  of  seeing  the  muz/les  of  the  rifles,  the 
Maxim  pun,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  car- 
l)ines  levelled  at  them  that  kept  the  mutineers 


about  three  days  after  the  trouble  was  all 
over. 

A  court-martial  was  held  the  same  day  and 
Mandinj:o  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  this 
being  duly  carried  out  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
loyal  troops  and  the  mutineers  and  the  white 
residents.     It  was  decided  to  have  a  public 
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fronj  falling  on  the  little  group  of  unarmed 
officers. 

Tiie  rushing  of  Mandingo  into  the  fort  was 
the  turning-point  of  the  struggle,  for  the  men 
then  began  to  surrender,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  hundred  and  fifty,  who  immediately 
nurched  straight  away  out  of  the  town,  we  had 
secured  the  whole  lot  in  alx)ut  half  an  hour. 
'I'he  nieti  who  marched  away  were  raptured 
about  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast  after 
having  done  a  considerable  amount  of  damage- 
by  a  party  of  bluejackets  landed  from  the  gun- 
boat we  had  teU  graphed  for,  and  which  arrived 


execution,  as  by  so  doing  it  was  hojied  that  the 
white  man  would  regain  some  of  the  prestige  he 
had  lost  durin;.;  this  lamentable  affair. 

Thus  ended  the  mutiny  of  the  West  African 
Regiment  of  March,  1901,  of  which  very  little 
was  heard  in  this  country  at  the  time.  Although 
not  in  itself  responsible  for  much  bloodshed,  it 
might  have  developed — had  not  the  handful  of 
white  men  concerned  displayed  the  splendid 
courage  and  forlwarance  which  they  did— into  a 
general  massacre  of  the  while  inhabiianls  of 
("ape  Coast  Castle,  and  ended  most  disastrously 
for  the  whole  Colony. 


Paris  to  New  York  Overland. 


THE   NARRATIVE  OF  A  REMARKABLE  EXPEDITION. 


IJV  llAkRY  I)K  WlNDT,  F.R.G.S. 

VI.-  FROM   (  APR    I'RINCK   OK   WALES  TO   XKW  YORK. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  secured  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  publish 
the  only  illustrated  account  of  Mr.  dc  Windt's  great  feat  which  will  appear  in  this  country,  the 
reproductions  of  the  Kodak  photographs  taken  during  the  expedition  adding  greatly  to  the  vividness  of 
the  narrative.  As  a  glance  at  a  map  of  the  world  will  show,  the  explorer's  journey  necessitated 
traversing  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  inhospitable  regions  of  the  earth,  where  even  the  elements 
fought  against  the  intrepid  party.  Mr.  de  Windt  essayed  the  journey  once  before,  but  on  that  occasion 
the  expedition  came  to  grief  on  the  ice-bound  shores  of  Behring  Sea,  and  the  author  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  the  hands  of  the  savage  natives.  This  time  complete  success  has  crowned 
the  venture;  but  the  adventures  met  with,  and  the  unheard-of  privations  endured  by  the  party 
form  a  unique  record  of  human  endurance  and  dogged  pluck. 


lAPK  PRIXCK  OK  WALKS  is  a 
rocky,  jm-t  ipitous  proinonlory  which 
staiuis  fully  exposed  lo  the  furious 
gales  so  prevalent  at  all  tinics  on  this 
connecting  link  between  Behring  Sea 
and  the  Arctic  Ocean.    The  I'^skimo  settlement 


Mr.  Winkle  in  "Pickwick")  "quietly  and 
contfortably  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire."  For  we  were  welcomed  by  a  howl- 
ing gale  and  showers  of  driving  sleet,  against 
which  we  could  hardly  make  headway  from 
the  spot  where  a  landing  was  eflected  lo  the 
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which  nestles  at  the  l»ase  of  the  cliff  is  low, 
drearier,  and  more  desolate  than  the  filthy 
Tchuktchi  village  which  had  beim  our  home  for 
so  many  weary  weeks.  At  fir^t  it  seemed  t<» 
me  as  though  we  had  stepped  (like  the  inimorlal 

V..1  \i  -12. 


miserable  village,  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  mile, 
which  it  t(K>k  us  an  hour  to  accomplish.  It 
was  barely  six  o'clock  and  no  one  was  stirring  in 
the  settlement,  which  was  only  visible  a  short 
distance  away,  lor   the   IC>kin»i>s,  unlike  the 
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'I'chuktchis,  build  tlicir  dwellings  underground. 
Bui  the  sight  of  a  wooden  huubc  with  ghiss 
windows  consideral)!)'  enlivened  the  dismal 
grey  and  slorm-swept  landsca|K',  and  we 
made  our  way  to  this  solitary  haven,  whic  h 
proved  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Lopp,  an 
American  missionary.  His  l>ome,  though  snug 
enough,  was  too  small  to  contain  more 
inmates,  being  already  occupied  by  its 
owner's  wife  and  family,  but  an  enipty  shed 
adjoining  it  was  placed  at  our  disjK)saI,  and  our 
hospiuible  friend  bustled  about  to  make  it  as 
cosy  as  possible  for  our  reception.  'I'he  place 
was  cold,  pitch  dark,  and  draughty,  being  only 
used  as  a  store-house ;  but  by  midday  our  tent 


and  restraining  hand  of  Mr.  Ixipp  to  keep  them  in 
order.  A  fairly  wide  and  varied  experience  of 
salvage  races  has  seldom  shown  me  a  more 
arrogant,  insolent,  and  generally  offensive  race 
than  the  Alaskan  Kskimo,  at  any  rate  of  this 
portion  of  the  country.  The  'I'chuktchis  were 
infinitely  superior  in  everj*  respect  but,  jierhaps, 
cleanliness,  which,  after  all,  matters  little  in 
these  wilds.  With  all  their  faults  our  Whalen 
friends  were  just  and  generous  in  their  dealings, 
though  occasionally  disquieting  during  their 
periods  of  festivity.  The  Eskmios  we  found 
boorish  and  surly  at  all  times,  and  the  treachery 
of  these  people  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
h;id  brutally  murdered  Mr.  Lopp's  predecessor 
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was  pitched  inside  the  building  and  a  fire  was 
burning  merrily  in  a  small  stove  cleverly  fixed 
up  by  the  nnssionary,  whose  kindly  assistance 
was  very  welcome  on  this  bleak  and  barren 
shore.  I'ocmI  is  scarce  enough  here,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  our  good  friends  in  need  we  should 
have  fared  badly,  having  landed  on  this  coast 
with  but  Uw  provisions.  Hut,  although  they 
could  ill  afford  it,  the  missionary  and  his  school 
teacher,  Mrs.  Hernardi,  gave  freely  from  their 
stanty  store,  thereby  rendering  us  a  .service 
which  I  can  never  adecjualely  re|>ay. 

We  were  lucky  to  find  a  white  man  at  Cape 
IVince  of  Wales,  for  the  natives  would  <  ertaiiily 
have  afforded  us  no  assistan<  e  and  might,  indeed, 
have  Iweii  actually  unfriendly  wiiliout  the  firm 


(without  apparent  cause)  by  shooting  him  with  a 
whale  gun.  Although  many  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  natives  were  fairly  well  educated,  thanks 
to  missionary  enterprise,  the  Tchuktchis  could 
certainly  have  taught  them  manners,  for  the 
Tchuktchi  is  a  gentleman  by  nature,  the  Eskimo 
a  vulgai  and  obtrusive  cad. 

Nome  City  was  now  our  objective  point,  but 
how  to  reach  it  by  land  was  a  puzzler,  the 
luindrtMl  «»dd  miles  of  country  being  flooded  by 
the  iiieltinii  snows.  The  natives  also  reported 
a  wide  and  unfordable  river,  which  at  this 
season  ot  the  year  is  swollen  and  impassable. 
There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  wait 
patiently  for  some  passing  craft  to  lake  us  down 

a  gloomy  outlook,  for  the  whalers  were  now 
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all  bound  norlhvvard.  Our  good  luck,  however, 
which  never  abandoned  us  throughout  this  long 
land  journey,  again  stood  us  in  good  stead,  and 
on  the  tenth  day  a  small  vessel  was  sighted 
approaching  the  Cape.  She  proved  to  be  the 
steamer  Sadif,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
|)any,  which  had  put  in  for  water  and  was  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Nome  City.  In  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  once  more  in  civiliza- 
tion, for  during  midsummer  there  is  now  un- 
broken  steam    communication   between  this 


remote  (although  up  to-date)  minmg  settlement 
and  our  final  destination,  New  York. 

Our  journey  on  from  here  to  the  American 
capital  was  comparatively  uneventful,  for  Alaska 
is  becoming  so  civili/cd  that  I  fancy  she  will 
soon  be  invaded  by  the  army  of  Mr.  (Jook. 
C'apc  Nome,  only  four  years  ago  an  Arctic 
desert,  is  now  a  fine  city.  In  winter  the 
place  is  ap[)roachable  only  by  dog-sled,  but 
in  summer  you  can  now  travel  there  in 
large  liners  from  San  Francisco.     It  seemed 
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like  a  dream  to 
land  suddenly  in 
tliis  incxiern  town, 
within  u  day's 
journey  of  W'ha 
1  e  n  with  its 
savagery  and 
s(|ualor,  and  it 
was  rather  trying 
to  walk  up  the 
main  street  in  our 
filthy,  rau^ed  state, 
but  we  soon  got 
rigged  up  at  a  w  ell- 
stocked  clothing 
estahl  ishm  e  n  t. 
And  that  evening, 
dining  in  a  liuuri- 
ous  hotel,  with 
people  in  i-veiiing 
dress,  around  us 
even  |»alms,  and 
u  string  hand,  I 
could  scari:i-ly 
realize  that  almost 
yesterday  1  was 
living  from  hand 
to  iiiuiith  in  a 
filthy  Siberian 
village.  Hand 
some  buildings, 
churches,  hanks, 
theatres,  news- 
p.il)er5,  and  elec- 
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trie  light  are  not 

usually  connected 
with  tlie  icebound 
Arctic.  Hut  they 
ar<-  .ill  to  be  found 
at  Nome  (Jity. 

This  place  im- 
prcssvil  me  as  a 
kind  of  dirty 
Monte  Carlo, 
"i  here  is  the  same 
unle^t,  the  same 
feverish  (juest  for 
go  1  il ,  a  n d  t  h e 
same  extravagance 
of  life.  Five  years 
a;.:n  nii;4gets  were 
pi(  ki  d  up  heiL  on 
tile  ben«  h  ;  now  it 
lakes  machinery 
to  tiiul  them  in 
the  interior.  Koi 
Alaska  is  no  place 
for  a  |)<)or  man. 
All  the  country 
round  Nome  is 
ownetl  by  capital- 
ists, and  the  same 
can  be  said  of 
Dawson  City. 
The  Ix-st  property 
about  Nome  is 
Anvil  Creek,  from 
which  about  three 
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million  dollars  have  l)ocn  taken  in  two  years, 
and  the  njan  who  took  iheni  canio  here  five 
years  ago  as  a  labourer  at  a  pound  a  week  '. 
Much  indignation  was  caused  in  those  days  by 
the  amount  of  ground  seized  upon  by  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  An  Alaskan  poet  thus 
describes  the  situation  : — 

Al  la".!  we  were  sure  we  had  struck  it, 
Hut  alas  fur  our  hopes  of  rewanl ; 

The  landscape  fr<)n>  sca-lK*ach  to  sky-line 
Was  slaked  in  the  name  of  the  l>ord  ! 

I'  tom  Nome  City  a  few  hours  brings  us  to  St. 
Michael's,  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yukon  River. 


the  British  boundary  and  hailed  the  Union 
Jiu  k  at  l  orty  .Mile  C'ily  as  an  »)ld  and  long- 
lost  friend. 

Hawson  (,'ityhas  been  so  repeatedly  described 
that  I  won't  go  over  old  ground,  iiut  here, 
again,  it  seemed  as  though  a  good  fairy  had, 
with  one  touch  of  her  hand,  converted  the 
collection  of  half-a-dozen  filthy  Indian  wigwams, 
which  I  remember  in  1896,  into  a  bustling, 
modern  metropolis.  Parely  six  years  ago  we 
landed  here  and  vainly  endeavoured  to  procure 
some  hot  water  for  our  kettle  from  the  un- 
savoury natives.    The  place  was  then  known 
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Five  years  ago  I  travelled  down  the  Yukon 
in  a  grimy  little  steamer,  where  we  slept  on 
planks  a. id  ate  bacon  and  beans  in  our  shirt- 
sleeves. This  time  I  went  on  a  Mississippi 
flier  with  every  luxury  on  l>oar(l,  from  spring 
mattresses  to  a  dinner  of  five  courses.  The 
journey  of  about  a  fortnight  from  the  sea  to 
Dawson  City  is  intolerably  monotonous,  the 
Catholic  mission  of  Holy  Cross  being  the  one 
interesting  spot  throughout  the  sixteen  hundred 
miles.    A  few  miles  below  D.iwson  we  crossLd 


as  "  Throndiuk,"  or  the  "  Kish  River,"  a  name 
now  converted  into  "  Klondike  "  by  the  jargon 
of  marty  nationalities.  Bacon  and  beans  (or 
"Alaskan  strawberries,"  as  the  latter  are  here 
called)  formed  our  ntodcst  meal  on  that 
occasion,  and  it  seemed  more  than  strange 
on  the  first  sultry,  sunny  afternoon  of  my  recent 
stay  to  be  invited  by  a  party  of  smartly  tlres'.ed 
ladies  to  jKirtake  of  ices  in  a  palatial  otfe 
on  the  very  same  spot  !  The  latter  was, 
on  the  occasion   of  my   former  visit,  about 
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the  worst  pl.icc  on 
the  river  lor  that 
curse  of  Alaska — 
m  o  s  (1  u  i  t  o  e  s . 
"Old -timers" 
used  to  aver  that 
at  "Throndiuk" 
these  pests  were 
as  "  big  as  rabbits 
and  bit  at  botii 
ends,"  but,  al- 
though still 
numerous  Ow  its 
outskirts,  they 
have  now  entirely 
dis.npiK-ared  from 
the  town.  The 
latter,  however, 
has  lately  suffered 
from  a  visitation 
of  rats  which  is 
rapidly  assuming 
serious  propor- 
tions. Originally 
brought  to  St. 
Michael's  during 
the  gold  rush  by 
an  old,  patchcd-up 
barque  from  San 
Francisco,  the  en- 
terprising rodents 


boarded  a  river 
steamer  and 
landed  in  I)aw.son 
City,  where  con- 
ditions appear  es- 
pecially favourable 
to  their  reproduc- 
tion. When  we 
were  there  last 
July  scarcely  a 
house  in  the  place 
was  free  from  this 
vermin,  and  at 
night,  or  through 
its  twilight  hours, 
the  streets 
swarmed  with  the 
disgusting  brutes, 
who  seemed  to 
regard  human 
beings  with  su- 
preme indiffer- 
ence. A  fortune 
awaits  a  good 
London  r  a  t  - 
catcher  in  Dawson 
City. 

From  what  I 
could  glean  the 
days  of  fabulous 
finds  are  over 
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here.  Klondike 
has  nencrally 
been  boomed  or 
slumped  to  ex- 
tremes ;  but  I 
fancy  the  real 
truth  is  that  in 
these  days  a 
man  with  ten 
thousand  pounds 
cipital  can  make 
money  here,  and 
"  no  others  with 
less  need  apply." 
I  know  Alaska 
too  well  to  ad- 
vise anyone  to 
go  there,  but  if 
any  man  is  bent 
on  doini;  so  let 
him  try  the 
Copper  River 
country,  which  at 
present  is  prac- 
tically unknown. 
I  have  seen  a 
nugget  from 
there,  picked  u[) 
last  year,  worth 
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two  hundred 
tlollars.  A  friend 
of  mine  is  there 
now  prospecting, 
and  in  his  last 
letter  had  struck 
indications  of 
ver)rich  ground. 
Many  have  been 
scared  away 
from  the  ('op[H'r 
Rivtr  by  reports 
of  dangerous 
natives,  but  there 
is  •  now  nothing 
to  fear  on  that 
score.  There 
are  very  few 
prospec  tors 
there  as  yet,  but 
it  is  a  poor  man's 
country  with 
great  possibili- 
ties, and  it  is 
oi>en  all  the  year 
round. 

The  new  route 
out  from  Daw- 
son City  is  by 
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the  While  Pass  Rnilway,  wliich  is  dislinrtly 
interesting.  In  i.S(;6  I  crossed  the  Cliilkoot  I'ass, 
and  suflered  severely  from  cold  and  exposure. 
This  lime  I  left  Alaska 
over  a  mountain  nearly 
as  precipitous  as  the 
Chilkoot  in  a  comfortahlc 
railway  car.  'Vhr  White 
I'ass  Railway  is  a  wonder 
of  the  world,  but  I  should 
recommend  nervous  tra- 
vellers to  avoid  it.  Kor 
it  is  rijihlly  called  a 
"  hair-raising  line  "  I  At 
one  |)oint  the  train  |Kisses 
over  a  lij;ht  trestle  bridge 
clamped  to  the  rock  by 
means  of  iron  girders, 
and  here  you  may  stand 
up  in  the  car  and  look 
<lown  a  sheer  thousand 
feet  into  space.  The 
whole  flimsy  stru<ture 
shook  so  under  the  heavy 
weight  of  metal  that  I 
fell  some  relief  when  our 
wheels  were  once  more 
gliding  over  terra  firma. 
"  Something  will  happen 
here  some  day!"  re- 
marked a  fellow-passen- 
ger, and  I  fancy  he  was 
no!  far  wrong.   The  train 
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runs  daily  either  way  throughout  the  year,  and 
in  winter  horse  antl  dog  sleds  are  used  instead 
of  steamers  to  reach  Dawson.  Comfortable 

post  -  houses  at  intervals 
of  about  twenty  miles 
now  render  this  a  com- 
paratively easy  trip  even 
in  midwinter  for  the  most 
inexperienced  traveller. 

Skagway,  the  southern 
terniinus  of  this  line,  is  a 
pretty,  well  laid  out  town. 
It  was  once  the  residence 
of  a  noled  "crook"  and 
confidence  man,  whose 
deeds  of  \iolence  are 
still  spoken  of  with  bated 
breath.  This  impudent 
scoundr<'l  was  clever 
etjough  to  become  mayor 
of  the  town  (about  three 
years  ago),  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  commit  rob- 
beries on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Many  a  poor 
miner  leaving  tlie  country 
with  a  hardly  earned  pile 
has  been  completely 
fleeced  and  sometimes 
murdered  by  the  in- 
iquitous and  ubiquitous 
"  .Soapy,"  who  is  said 
to  have  slain  (indirectly 
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or  directly)  over  twenty  men.  I-'inally,  however, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  and  "  Soa[)y  "  was  shot 
dead,  not,  however,  before  he  had  also  taken 
the  life  of  his  slayer.  Our  illustration  shows 
the  ruffian  in  the  saloon  in  which  most  of  his 
deeds  of  darkness  were  committed. 

Many  who  have  read  this  account  of  our  long 
land  journey  will  no  doubt  ask,  "  W  iiat  was  the 
ol)jett  of  this  stupendous  voyage,  or  the  reward 
to  Ik'  gained  by  enduring  all  these  hardships 
anil  privations  ? "  I  would  reply  that  my 
primary  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  railway  l>etween  France  and 
America,  a  question  in  which  the  European 


the  newspapers,  but  a  project  promotetl  by 
|x;rsons  who  (1  am  crediljly  informed)  ha\e 
never  been  nearer  .Siberia  tiian  the  (lare  du 
Nord  is  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration. 
When  fitting  out  our  ex|>edilion  I  was  mu(  h 
amused  by  a  letter  from  a  worthy  French  gentle- 
man, which  appeared  in  the  Paris  edition  of 
the  jViW  York  Herald.  This  irate  (iaul  appa- 
rently resented  my  embarking  on  the  long  land 
journey  as  he  claimed  the  "  paternity  of  the 
scheme,"  which,  presumably,  was  fathered  on  the 
Boulevards,  where  it  has  apparently  ren>ained. 
However,  it  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  my 
expedition  has  been  the  first  to  accomplish  this 
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Press  was  then  largely  interested.  Another 
reason  is  one  with  wliich  every  ICnglishman  will 
readily  sympathii!e.  The  feat  had  never  Kfore 
l)een  acconiplished,  and  my  first  attempt  in 
i8y6  had  failed  half-way  on  the  Siljerian  shores 
of  Bchring  Straits. 

One  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  proposed 
line  from  Kurope  to  the  United  Stales.  'I  iiat  a 
railway  will  some  day  connect  Paris  and  New 
Vc»rk  I  have  little  doubt.  Where  riches  are  a 
railway  must  surely  follow,  and  there  is  no  <jues- 
tion  whatever  about  the  boundless  mineral 
resources  of  Siberia  and  Alaska.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  line  won't  be  laid  in  this 
generation,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
next  will  travel  by  it.  .Some  time  ago  a  wiltl- 
cat  French  scheme  was  vaguelv  mentioned  in 

Vul.  xi.-13. 


land  journey  from  end  to  end,  and,  although  no 
engineer,  I  can  well  realize  the  almost  insur- 
mountal'le  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  railway.  1 
need  only  mention  two— Behring  Straits  and  the 
three  thous;uid  miles  of  "  tundras,"  or  swamps, 
which  se|)arate  them  from  N'akulsk.  Behring 
Straits  are  forty  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
|>art,  or  nearly  twice  the  breadth  of  the  Straits 
of  Dover.  The  "bridge  theory"  is  therefore 
absurd,  although  my  Parisi.in  friends  discussed 
it  with  amusing  gravity.  They  might  as  well 
talk  of  a  line  to  the  plaiu-t  Mars,  for  the 
mightiest  bridge  ever  built  would  not  stand 
the  break  up  of  the  ice  here  for  a  week. 
A  tunnel  could  no  doubt  be  constructed, 
but  what  would  it  cost  and  where  is  the 
money  coming   from  to   repay   its  construe- 
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tion?  The  throe  thousand  miles  of  su  n  nip  is 
another  stumbling-block  almost  as  hard  to  j^el 
over.  No  doubt  this  could  be  railed  on  the  same 
system  as  that  employed  to  negotiate  (  Miat  Moss 
in  I^ncashire.  liut  the  line  across  Chat  Moss 
is  only  four  miles  long,  and  cost  twenty-eight 
thousand  pounds.  .At  this  rate  the  '"swamp 
section  "  of  the  lieliring  Straits  Railway  would 
alone  cost  over  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  this 
must  be  expended  before  a  tunnel  under  the 


would  eventually,  but  a  ptactical  mineral  sur%"ey 
of  .\rrti<:  .Siberia  must  take  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  If  re|>orls  are  then  very  favour- 
able Russia  may,  jx^rhaps,  begin  to  consider 
the  question  of  a  Russo- American  Railway. 
Personally  I  should  at  present  be  sorry  to  invest 
money  in  any  venture  connected  with  the 
scheme,  for  all  the  prominent  Russian  ort'icials 
whom  I  have  met  almost  ridicule  the  idea  of 
this  visionary,  so-called  "  All-World  Railway." 
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Straits  is  even  thought  of!  When  I  arrived 
home  in  .September  last  1  was  asked  by  news- 
|}aper  reporters  whether  I  considered  a  railway 
possible.  Most  certainly  is  it  jxjssilile,  but  the 
([ue.slion  i.s,  would  it  |>ay.'  Surely  not  unless  the 
countries  traversed  would  (within  a  measurable 
time)  refund  a  gigantic  outlay.    Prol)ably  they 


On  the  5th  of  August  San  Francisco  was 
reached.  On  the  iSth  of  August  we  arrived 
safely  in  New  York,  comparatively  little  the 
worse  for  our  tough  experiences,  after  a  journey 
of  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Paris,  which  took  two  hundred 
and  (orty-eighl  days  to  accomplish. 
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Caught   in  a  Prairie  "  Muskeg -  A   Mexican   Carrier  —  The   Artist's  House-boat 
Conflagration— An  Easter  Ceremony  at  Jerusalem,  etc. 


A  Terrific 


HK  first  photograpli  represents  an 
unpleasant  and  rather  exciting  ex- 
perience which  occasionally  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  Western  settler.  The 
correspondent  who  sends  us  the 
photograpli  wriu  s  as  follows  :  "  We  were  driving 
out  to  a  ranch  and  had  diverged  from  the  trail 
in  order  to  see  a  fine  collection  of  hrood  mares, 
when  we  unluckily  fell  into  a  swamp.  'Ihis 
proved  to  be  a  prairie  '  muskeg '  of  the  worst 
description.  Itoth  our  horses  got  hojK'lessly 
bogfjeJ  up,  like  flies  in  a  treacle-pot.  When  they 
had  been  cut  loose  and  the  buggy  removed,  otie, 
l)y  mighty  efforts,  fougiit  its  way  to  safely,  while 
the  other,  after  a  few  de'.[)erale  attempts  to 
esca|)^'  from  the  mud  and  slime,  a[)parently  gave 
up  all  lujpu  of  extricating  itself.  I'or  three  hours 
we  hauled  at  it,  cutting  down  branches  of  trees 
and  doing  everything  else  \vc  could  tiiink  of  to 
give  the  poor  beast  a  foothulil.  While  this 
struggle  was  proceeding  it  occurred  to  me  to 


take  a  photograph.  The  camera  was  stood  on 
a  tussock  of  grass,  the  tripod  sinik  in  the  mud, 
and  as  we  all  slowly  subsided  together  the  ex- 
pt)sure  was  made.  I  am  pleased  to  add  that  we 
were  eventually  able  to  recover  the  piwr  animal 
alive.  A  team  of  strong  horses  was  ietched 
from  a  neighl>ouring  ranch,  a  long  rope  carried 
from  the  bank  out  to  the  unlortnnate  horse,  antl 
before  it  could  reali/e  that  relief  had  come  it 
was  hauled  out  to  dry  land  on  its  back,  shivermg 
and  groaning,  but  s;ife." 

'I'he  cartaJor,  or  carrier,  of  Mexico  is  a  most 
remarkable  individual.  He  is  a  carrier's  cart  of 
ICngland,  the  express  waggon  of  the  States, 
and  a  strong  man  all  in  one.  Nothing  seems 
too  bulky,  nothing  too  heavy  for  him  to  carry, 
and  it  is  <juite  wonderful  how  he  manages  not 
only  to  lift,  but  to  balance  his  cumbersome 
loads.  It  is  nothing  for  a  man  to  carry  a  load 
weighing  four  hundred  |X)unds,  Uiis  being  borne 
either  on  the  top  of  the  head  or  on  the  shoulders. 
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shut  is  a|)|»arcntly  a  hcliuvt-r  in  solid  com- 
fort, and  also  a  bit  of  a  dandy.  1 1  is  sun  Imt 
is  of  the  latest  sununer  [Wllcrn,  and  he 
wears  trousers  of  blue  jean  to  keep  llie  flies 
from  biting  his  legs.  A  large  jjiece  of  canvas 
over  his  back  shelters  him  from  rain  as  well 
as  insects.  Appreciating  the  photographer's 
attempt  to  make  a  good  picture  of  him,  he 
apparently  tried  to  smile,  but  opened  his 
mouth  too  wide,  the  result  being  a  kind  of 
horse  laugh.  'I'his  extraordinarily  equipped 
quadrujK-d  was  photographed  at  Toledo, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  summer  of  last  year,  wliile 
engaged  in  hauling  a  waggon  laden  with 
furniture.  His  owner  must  be  both  con- 
siderate and  lx)ld. 

We  have  ne.M  to  consider  a  remarkable 
little  mediaeval  church  which  was  dis- 
covered through  a  dream.  A  young  woman 
living  in  a  village  near  Pirot,  in  Servia, 
dreamed  one  night  of  a  buried  church. 
She  spoke  of  it  tti  the  prefect  and  the 
local  clergy,    but   they  only   laughed  at 


and  kept  in  place  by  a  flat  braid  passing 
across  the  forehead.  .Men  take  the  place  of 
vehicles  in  Mexico,  all  furniture  l)eiiig  moved 
from  house  to  house  either  on  men's  heads  or 
shoulders  or  on  small  wooden  stretchers.  The 
man  seen  in  the  photograph  is  carrying  two 
large  tables,  four  bo.xes,  and  a  chest  of  drawers, 
a  feat  worthy  of  a  professional  strong  man,  yet 
r|uite  a  common  sight  in  .Mexico. 

The  horse  seen  in  the  accomjwnying  snap 
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her.  She  persisted  in  her  statements,  however, 
and  ullimalely  induced  the  |)eople  to  dig  at  a 
spot  she  indicated.  Here,  to  the  intense  sur- 
prise of  everyone  l>ut  the  dreamer,  the  ruins  o( 
a  medix'val  church  were  found.  These  were 
rebuilt  as  a  tinychajiel,  and  since  then  hundreds 
of  people  have  maile  pilgrimagi-s  to  the  place. 
The  chapel   is   simj^ly  crowded  with  tablets, 
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sacred  icons,  and  oilier  trihutis  of  tlu; 
raithful.  'I'he  woman  whose  dream  Icil 
lo  its  discovery  is  the  presiding  genius  of 
the  place,  and  receives  so  many  gifts  from 
tlie  worshippers  that  she  is  already  quite 
rich.  Our  photograph  shows  the  dream- 
church  and  its  discoverer,  with  her 
children. 

In  a' garden  belonging  to  a  native  at 
Madras  there  is  a  small  grove  of  whip 
trees.  Here  all  the  flying-foxes  in  the 
neighbourhood  roost  during  the  daytime, 
hanging  with  their  heads  down,  like  bats. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph  the 
trees  afford  a  most  remarkable  spectacle, 
as  they  appear  to  be  covered  with  a  curious 
kind  of  fruit.  People  residing  near  the 
spot  look  on  the  flying-foxes  with  dis- 
favour, for  when  not  asleep  they  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  quarrelling,  chatter- 
ing, and  screaming  incessantly  until  they 
become  sleepy  again.  In  the  evening 
these  curious  creatures  all  fly  off  to  their 
feeding  -  grounds,  where  they  remain 
during  the  night,  returning  to  their  home 
in  the  trees  at  dawn. 

There  are  several  well-known  artists  in 
this  countr)'  who  make  their  homes  for 
painting  purposes  on  houseboats  and 
other  crafl,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  no  painter  who  not  only  lives  and 
works  in  a  floating  home,  but  who  also 
uses  it  as  an  exhibition  hall  for  his  pictures 
and  as  a  means  of  gelling  from  place  to  place. 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  the  house- 
l)ont  which  is  tlu-  home  of  .Mr.  Nituwenkamp,  a 
well  known  Dutch  artist.     This  little  vessel  is 
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appropriately  named  the  Riutmer,  and  in  it  Mr. 
Nicuwenkamp  travels  from  pla«:e  to  place  paint- 
\\\\'.  j)icUires.  iVriodically  he  moors  his  vessel 
lo  the  quay  at  some  town  or  other,  anil  holds 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of 
his  works,  a  sniall  entrance 
fee  i)eing  charged.  When  a 
place  has  been  thoroughly 
"done,"  the  floamer  sails 
away  either  to  another  town 
or  to  one  or  other  of  the 
artists  painting  -  groiuids. 
The  boat  is  l>e.iulilully  filli-d 
up,  the  carving  and  decora- 
tion being  Mr.  Nieuwen- 
kamp's  own  work. 

The  impressive  photo- 
graph we  next  reproduce 
shows  an  oil  *'  gusher " 
and  a  tank  containing 
thirty -seven  thousand 
barrels  c)f  oil  on  tire  at 
the  ".Spindle  Top" 
oil -field  in  Texas.  Just 
thrie  weeks  after  the 
griMl     lire    at  Jennings, 
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described  in  our  January  numhcr,*  the  tank 
seen  on  the  left  of  tlio  pliolograpli  was 
mysteriously  ignited.  Everything  hereabouts, 
even  the  very  derricks  themselves,  is  saturated 
with  oil,  and  when  the  great  tank  burst  into 
flame  the  fire  spread  with  hghtning  rapidity. 


Everything  on  the  surface  was  threatened,  but 
there  was  no  danger  of  the  fire  sapping  out  all 
the  vahied  stores  of  Mother  Earth,  as  from  loo 
much  tapping  the  "gushers  '  iiad  long  since 
sto|>pe(l  spouting.  The  fire  liad  not  been  burn- 
ing an  hour,  however,  when  sudiletdy,  with  a  roar 
like  a  cannon,  a  great  l>all  of  flame  shot  up  from 
a  well  beside  the  burning  tank,  exjianding  into  a 
huge  sphere  as  it  cleft  the  suflbcating  black 
smoke  arising  from  the  burning  oil.  It  poised 
for  a  moment  balanced,  as  it  were,  on  the 
point  of  the  stream  that  followed  it  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  into  the  air  and  then  burst  like 
a  bomb,  each  of  the  smaller  balls  into  which  it 
broke  flaming  as  they  fell.  More  mysterious 
even  than  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  this  revival 


•  "  Fig'Uinc  a  Kirc  for  ■  Kwitone,"  t>y  KredCTick  Mo>)re.  -  Ki>. 


of  the  well's  gushing  propensities.  Why  one 
well  among  so  many,  all  doubtless  lapping  the 
siune  subterranean  reservoir,  should  suddenly 
commence  spouting  is  inexplicable.  No  words 
of  description  are  needed  to  attest  the  terrific 
grandeur   of    the    scene    depicted    in  the 


photograph,  and  the  striking  contrast  between 
the  .slender  fountain  of  fire  and  ihe  great 
billows  of  jet-black  smoke.  One's  imagination 
reels  at  the  thought  of  what  might  have 
hap|)ened  if  the  conflagration  had  occurred 
when  all  the  wells  in  this  region  were 
s|K>uting.  Alter  a  time  the  tank  fire  was 
starved  out  by  the  drawing  off  of  tl)e  oil 
from  underneath  it.  The  burning  "  gusher " 
presented  a  more  difficult  problem,  but  as  luck 
would  have  it  tlie  stream  of  oil  clogged  in 
some  way  and  the  few  flames  left  were  soon 
extinguished,  so  that  when  a  special  train 
arrived  from  Houston,  bringing  a  thousand 
excursionists  all  eager  to  see  the  great  fire,  tilere 
was  nothing  but  the  smoking  wreckage  to  be 
seen,  and  an  army  of  labourers  already  hard  al 
work  clearing  the  way  for  new  derricks. 
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The  Striking  pliolojjraiih  reproduced  above 
shows  a  curious  work  of  Nature  near  Thunder 
Mountain,  Idaho,  U.S.A.  This  gigantic  mono- 
lith is  eighty  feet  hii;h,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  s(}uare  at  tlie  base,  tapering  towards  the  top 
to  about  seven  feet  or  less.  The  great  rotk 
poised  on  the  top  is  estimated  to  weigh  fully  ten 
tons.  The  obelisk  is  known  as  the  "  Sheepealers' 
Monument,''  and  the  Indians  have  a  curious 
legend  to  account  for  it.  .Many  years  ago,  they 
s;iy,  before  the  white  men  c.ime,  the  SheciK-aters 
were  attacked  in  the  valley  below  the  shaft 


by  a  war  party  of  Hannmiks  from  the  south. 
The  conflict  raged  fiercely,  but  the  Siiccp- 
eaters,  fighting  for  their  homes  and  hunting- 
grounds,  ultimately  defeated  their  foes.  The 
(Ireat  Spirit  was  told  of  the  battle  by  the 
Indians  who  had  been  killed  in  the  fight,  and 
gone  to  the  happy  hunting-ground.  They 
told  the  (ireat  Spirit  of  the  valorous  deeds  of 
their  tribe  in  defending  their  homes,  and  he 
said  that  he  would  biiild  a  monument  on  the 
battle-ground  that  should  stand  for  all  ages  as 
evidence  of  the  Sheepeaters'  prowes.s.  Next 
spring  there  came  a  great  snow-slide,  and  when 
the  grass  grew  again  there  stood  the  monument, 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  the  balanced 
rock.  The  monolith,  they  say,  has  grown  larger 
each  year,  as  the  CIreat  Spirit  has  been  more 
pleased  with  the  Sheepeaters.  The  eiK-mies  of 
the  tribe,  the  Indians  declare,  were  placed 
underneath  the  top  rock,  and  there  has  been 
no  trouble  since.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
monument— which  is  of  a  granite  like  hard- 
ness—  has  l)een  formed  by  the  gradual  wearing 
away  of  the  softer  rock  formation  surrounding 
it.  A  more  striking  natural  monument  it  would 
be  ditTicult  to  find  anywhere  in  the  world. 

At  first  glance  the  jihoto.  next  rejjroduced 
appears  to  show   an   elephant   sitting  down 
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in  a  running  stream,  amusing  himself  by  sipjirt- 
ing  water  from  his  trunk.  In  reality,  however, 
the  gigantic  beast  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
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in  the  middle  of  a  rivulet  in  the  forest  of 
Ziirichberg,  near  /.iirich,  Swil/erland.  This 
curious  piet.e  of  sculpture  was  erected  by  a 
society  in  Zurich  wliii  h  occupies  its  time  embel- 
lishing the  beautitui  walks  etc.,  round  about 
that  favourite  tourist 
resort. 

I'he  pliolo{;raph  repro- 
duced above  was  taken 
in  Jerusalem  on  the 
eve  of  the  (Ireck  Easter, 
and  shows  the  courtyard 
of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  the 
moment  when  the  threat 
crowd  of  Russian  and 
other  |)  i  1  g  r  i  m  s  who 
annually  visit  the  place 
«re  waiting  in  suspense 
for  the  "  holy  fire " — 
which  they  believe  to 
come  direct  from  Heaven 
—  to  be  lighted  inside. 
The  great  bells  of  the 
church  have  just  tolled 
out,  and  the  figure  seen 
running  is  that  of  the 
first  person  to  come 
out  with  the  sacred 
flame.     Thic  is  contained 


in  a  lantern,  and  the 
man  will  run  with  it 
the  whole  way  to  Heth- 
lehem,  where  the  priests 
art-  wailing  at  the  altar 
for  it 

The  difficulties  of 
travel     in     the  Andes 
are  strikingly  shown  in 
our  last  photograph, 
which    dei)i»  ts   a  mule 
train  traversing  the  snow 
and  ice  of  one  of  the 
high    passes.     In  addi- 
tifjn  to  the  fearful  cold 
of   these  altitudes,  the 
rarefied   air  causes  the 
blood  to  ooze  from  the 
nose  and  ears  of  the  un- 
fortunate traveller,  while 
the   |KTils  of  precipice, 
avalanche,  and  temjwst 
menace    him   on  every 
hand.    Vet  this  terrible 
range  must  perforce  be 
crossed  by  anyone  wish- 
ing to  go  from  Chili  to  the  Argentine  Re- 
public.    In  winter  even  this  uninviting  route 
is   impracticable,   no  other  way   l)eing  o|)en 
except    the   long   and    perilous   sea  journey 
round  stormy  Cape  Hoin 
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3  Chapter  of  riishaps. 


By  LovAT  Frasek. 


An  account  of  a  disastrous  canoe  trip  up  the 
plotted  to  kill  the  author ;  malarial  fever  laid  hold 

firs  put  an  abrupt  «nd  to 

|T  all  happened  during  my  recent 
ex|)edilion  to  Ct  rrtral  Africa,  when, 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  white 
man,  1  set  out  from  Chinde,  at  the 
infiuth  of  ttir  Zambesi,  with  the 
object  of  nialxing  my  way  up  the  nvcr  as  far  as 
its  junction  wiih  its  tributary,  the  Sbir€,  and 
thence  up  the  latter  stream  to  Chiromo. 

Ihere  are  several  river  steamers  which  will 
convey  the  traveller  with  moderate  comfort  as 
far  up  stream  as  the  latter  village;  but  in  my 
own  case,  having  plenty  of  time  on  my  hands,  1 
decided  to  essay  the  journey  in  an  ordinary 
native  canoe,  accompanied  only  by  natives. 

My  craft  was  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable 
that  I  have  ever  been  in.  It  leaked  prodigiously, 
and  at  the  slightest  movement  of  its  occupants 
threatened  to  overturn  the  lot  of  ns  ajnon^t  the 
hungry-looking  crocodiles  which  abound  in  the 
Zambesi  and  bhir^  rivers.       * . 

My  crew  \vere  veiy  little  better  than  the  vessel. 
A  more  Milky,  ill-tempi  ic<i,  lazy,  and  iiisnlciu 
set  it  has  not  often  been  my  misfortune  to  come 
across— even  among  the  coast  n^roes  of  Equa- 
torial .Africa.  IltTore  we  started  uptm  our  lony 
river  trip  they  appeared  willing  and  energetic 
enough :  but  once  we  had  left  Chinde  behind 
us,  niiil  li:id  passed  on  our  right  the  flourishing 
sugar  plantations  at  Victmi,  ihey  threw  off  the 
mask. 

Besides  mvsc  If  riml  my  hlack  servant,  our 
canoe  liad  eight  occupants ;  and  the  t;isk  of 
lookin};  after  these  scoundrels,  making  them 

work  (luring  the  day  and  srt  iiii;  that  they  did 
not  run  away  with  any  of  my  property  during 
the  night,  became  after  the  first  week  a  terrible 

strain  upon  my  nerves. 

I'he  canoe  was  a  very  lari;e  ajid  heavy  one, 
:ind  as  the  tree-trunk  from  which  it  was  formed 

li.ui  hrni  ( lift'^en  ratlier  fur  i;s  s\/c  tlian  for  its 
straiglutics.s  the  thing  was  siiaped  somewhat  like 
a  bow. 

I'o  steer  this  crazy  concern,  keep  an  eye  on 

the  Uiling  arrangements,  and  at  the  same  time 
Vol.  sl^M, 


Zambesi.  The  native  boattnen  mutinied  and 
of  him ;  and  the  wreck  of  the  canoe  and  a  forest 
tha  Ul-atamd  ezpcditioD. 

incite  my  lazy  crew  to  the  maximum  of  en- 
deavour took  me  all  my  time  :  and  I  very  soon 
became  altogether  too  jadrd  and  nerve-harassed 
to  take  advantage  of  tlu-  ^ph  ndid  opportunities 
which  offered  themselves  of  bagging  some  of 
the  innumerable  hippopotami  and  crocodiles 
which  surrounded  the  boat,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  various  kinds  of  gamp  whicii,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded tardier  up  streati),  aijoundcd  upon  the 
banks  at  night  time. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  extremely  slow, 
and  after  about  ten  days  of  it  1  made  up  my 
mind  to  stop  at  the  very  first  village  we  should 
come  to  after  entering  tlie  Shird  River,  and  there 
await  the  arrival  of  the  next  river  steamer  which 
might  chance  to  come  along.  I  had  always 
hitherto  disliked  these  little  boats,  and  had 
looked  upuii  their  small  and  stuflfy  sleeping 
accommodatio!!  as  something  not  to  be  tolerated 
tvhilst  it  was  in  my  power  to  breathe  the  free 
and  invigorating— though  mataria-imprcgnated 
— air  of  the  river-bank.  But  now,  tired  out  as 
I  was  with  my  long-sustained  efforts  to  keep  my 
crew  at  work,  and  low-spirited  and  despondent 
from  want  ol  food  and  slr(  |),  I  looked  forward 
with  longing  to  once  more  enjoying  a  sound 
night's  rest,  untroubled  by  fears  as  to  the 
safety  (  f  mv  guns  and  other  property,  and  to 
getting  outside  a  good  square  meal  in  the 
company  of  fellow  white  men,  instead  of  having 
to  content  niv^L-lf  with  some  haiidfuls  of  wet 
native  mealie  Hour,  ray  stock  of  European  pro- 
visions having  barely  sufficed  me  three  days. 
Moreover,  the  additions  I  had  anticipated  in 
the  sha|)e  of  guinea-fowl  and  water-buck  I  had 
been  unable  to  go  in  quest  of,  for  the  moment  I 
Mirnrd  h  ii  k  T  knew  "tv  msrn!!v  crew  would 
un(ioubtetily  make  off  with  wiialever  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on. 

Nfv  prnc'i'-f  was  to  mof^r  the  canoe  to  a 
coiiseiueiil  lite  every  evtiiiiig  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dusk.  I  then  had  a  small  tent  pitc  lud.  in 
which  I  collected  ail  my  belotiuioi^s.  Outside 
this  I  kept  a  large  tire  burning,  and  at  inlervaU 
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during  the  night  1  would  reluctantly  leave  my 
warm  rugs  within  the  tent  and  take  a  look 
round,  in  order  to  see  that  my  precious  fol- 
lowers had  not  gone  off  with  the  canoe,  or  in 
any  other  way  taken  advantage  of  my  presumed 
somnolence. 

'I'liat  these  precautions  were  by  no  means 
unnecessary  I  proved  upon  several  occasions. 

I  once  interrupted  a  very  pretty  scheme, 
having  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  my  rifle 
whilst  I  slept  and  the  "  accidental "  discharge 
of  its  contents  into  my  unconscious  head  ! 

This  little  plot  had  followed  upon  a  day  ol 
more  than  ordinary  trials.  W'e  had  managed  to 
get  the  canoe  stranded  upon  a  sand-bank,  and 
my  crew  had  resolutely  refused  to  do  anything 
to  get  her  once  more  adrift.  They  endeavoured 
to  [>ersuade  me  to  jK-rmit  them  to  carry  my 
goods  ashore,  saying  that 
they  knew  of  an  easy  path 
through  the  forest  which 
would  soon  bring  us  to  a 
large  village  where  1  would 
shortly  be  able  to  get 
'*  estema  "  (a  European 
boat).  They  had  already 
gathered  that  I  had  had 
enough  of  them  and  their 
canoe. 

I  had  no  difficulty,  how- 
ever, in  seeing  through  this 
piece  of  rascality. 

Confined  within  the 
limited  space  of  the  canoe, 
and  immediately  under  my 
eyes,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  gel  safely  away  with 
any  of  my  guns  or  bn;;g.nge. 
But  once  in  the  thick  under- 
growth of  the  forest  it  would 
be  perfectly  easy  for  them 
to  disappear  with  my 
belongings,  either  singly  or 
all  loi^ether,  and  then  to  meet  .igain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  return  to  their  canoe,  and 
pursue  their  journey  <|uietly  and  comfortably  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  my  possessions. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  here  that  these 
scoundrels  were  not  ("hinde  negroes,  but  had 
come  down  the  Zambesi  from  the  Portuguese 
settlement  at  Ti-te  ;  they  were,  consequently, 
very  much  more  independent  and  insolent  than 
any  natives  accustomed  to  Hritish  authority 
would  venture  to  be. 

In  the  present  rase  I  |K)inled  out  to  them 
that  I  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  stranding  of 
our  canoe  had  not  been  acridental ;  and  I  added 
that  I  was  quite  <lelermined  that  tlu-y  should  by 
their  unaided  efforts  gel  her  onc  e  more  adrift. 


TltK  AI  THOB, 
From  a  riiolo.  hy  (>■ 


Neither  my  native  servant  (a  boy  of  fifteen)  nor 
myself  would  in  any  way  a.ssist  them. 

I  was  inwardly  boiling  with  rage,  for  a  long 
series  of  similar  mishaps  and  annoyances  had 
completely  ruined  my  usually  equable  temj)er, 
but  outwardly  I  was  calm  and  collected,  and  I 
remember  that  it  was  in  almost  a  mild  tone  that 
I  remarked  quite  casually  that,  unless  they  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  I  should  proceed  forth 
with  lo  shoot  them  one  after  the  other,  com- 
mencing with  the  headman,  taking  one  man  for 
each  minute  that  the  canoe  remained  upon  the 
.sand-bank. 

Th-y  looked  at  me  with  incredulous,  though 
uneasy,  expressions  as  I  slowly  drew  my  loaded 
rovolver  from  its  holster  with  my  left  hand. 
The  headman  in  particular,  being  the  first  on 
iny  list,  seemed  especially  disquieted.  But, 
essaying  a  little  bravado, 
he  pointed  jeeringly  at  my 
pistol,  saying,  in  the  tone 
of  a  man  who  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  such  child's 
play,  It's  no  good  ;  no 
loaded  ;  no  fire.  Me  no 
fear,  like  slave  boy  here." 
.•\nd  he  gave  a  scornful 
kick  to  my  native  servant, 
who  was  sitting  at  my  feet 
in  the  canoe.  He,  being 
acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  Englishmen,  had  always 
rendered  me  such  unques- 
tioning obedience  as  to 
cam  for  himself  the  title  of 
"slave  boy  from  his 
fellow  blacks  in  the  boat. 

This  piece  of  insolence, 
offered  me  thus  openly  in 
the  presence  of  all  these 
natives,  so  an;j;ered  me  that, 
forgetting  the  loaded  re- 
xolv'.T  in  my  left  hand,  1 
let  drive  with  my  ri..;ht  fist  fairly  between  the 
man's  eyes  ;  and  though  for  the  sake  of  one's 
knuckles  it  is,  as  a  rule,  an  unwise  thing  to 
striktr  a  negro  in  the  lace,  yet  such  force  did  1 
put  into  my  blow  that  the  man  almost  spun  in 
the  air  as  he  hurtled  backwards  into  the  river. 
To  add  to  the  eflicacy  of  my  anger,  the  revolver 
which  1  held  in  my  left  hand,  the  trigger  com- 
pressed in  my  furious  grip,  discharged  its  -450 
bullet  point-blank  into  the  man's  heart  as  he 
struck  the  water ! 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  been  entirely 
accidental,  but  my  cowardly  crew  took  it  as  the 
first  step  in  carrying  out  my  threat  lo  treat  the 
lot  of  them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  one 
a«<<>rd  they  snatched  up  their   (uiddles  and 
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thrust  fntntiatUy  on  all  sides  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  the  canoe  oiu  i  more  afloat. 

Under  the  strain  thus  suddenly  put  upon  it 
the  heavy  boat  slid  instantly  from  the  sand-bank, 

and  its  im{)etus  ( .irrit  d  it  a  considerable  distance 
out  into  the  stream.  Not  one  of  the  headman's 
companions  made  the  slightest  attempt  tot^ue 
the  corpse  ;  and  before  I  could  stay  the  way  on 
the  boat  there  was  an  ominous  swirl  in  the 
water  behind  us,  which  told  that  the  crocodiles 
had  scctited  ihrir  prey. 

The  whole  tragedy  had  liappened  like  a  flash, 
but  the  impression  made  upon  my  men  was 
most  salutary.  Instead  of  the  laughter  and 
noise  With  which  they  usually  accompanied  their 
paddling  operations,  my  crew  now  exchan^sed 
sullen  looks  and  whis|>ers  ;  but  their  cncruy 
increased  amazingly,  and  by  nightfall  we  liad 
put  a  considerable  distance  between  ourselves 
and  thr  fntcful  sand  liank. 

It  w.is  during  the  night  which  followed  tliat  I 
overheard  the  scheme  I  have  previously  referred 
to,  and  intcmipted  the  men  in  the  vcr\-  nrt  of 
discussing  tlic  feasibility  of  murdering  me  whilst 
I  slept  and  decamping  with  my  goods. 

I  decided  immediately  that  my  best  course 
was  to  show  a  bold  front —and,  indeed,  I  can 
Honestly  say  that  I  felt  no  alarm  whatever,  but 
merely  rontempt  and  lattliing  for  the  cowardly 
scoundrels  who,  though  sesca  to  one,  were  yet 
unable  to  bring  themselves  to  attack  me  except 
when  aslec|)  and  unprepared  for  their  onslaught. 

KuU  of  tlisgust  I  strode  out  of  my  tent  and 
into  the  centre  of  the  whispering  group  around 
the  fire.  Silence  fell  upon  the  party  directly  I 
appeared. 

A  forward  drive  from  the  toe  of  my  heavy 
shooting-boot  shifted  Juma— one  of  tlie  most 
insolent  of  their  number — from  his  position 

upon  a  larji<  loi;  in  front  of  the  blaze.  Seating 
myself  upon  it,  X  made  them  all  stand  up  whilst 
I  harangued  them. 

I  had  long  perceived  that  I  must  abandon  all 
idea  of  the  pleasant  shouting  trip  which  1  had 
planned  out  for  myself  when  I  first  resolved  to 
essay  the  passage  of  tlie  river  in  a  n.ui\e  canoe: 
and  my  chief  object  now  was  to  get  myself  and 
my  belongings  as  quickly  as  I  possibly  could  to 
the  habitation  ol  some  white  settler  near  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  where  I  might  await  at  my 
leisure  the  passing  of  the  next  river  steamer.  I  had 
t  one  Uisively  proved  the  utter  futility  of  kindness 
or  lurbearaiKc  towards  my  rascally  crew,  and  I 
was  now  fully  determined  to  work  them  hard,  in 
order  to  r(  acii  some  white  settlement  within  the 
next  lew  days. 

This  I  proceeded  to  eNplain  very  forcibly 
I  i>()iiii(  d  out  tlut,  as  I  was  obliged  In  keep 
awake  all  nigiu  owing  to  their  dishonesty  antl 


treacher)%  I  was  certainly  not  going  to  allow 
them  to  enjoy  the  night  s  rt  st  which  their  plotting 
and  scheming  prevented  me  from  obtaining; 
and  since  I  preferred  to  keep  moving  rather 
than  spend  the  night  doing  nothing  in  my  tent, 
1  meant  in  future  to  keep  them  at  work  all  day 
and  all  night  until  we  arrived  at  the  nearest 
white  man  s  dwelling. 

My  words  weie  received  with  many  guttural 
interjections  when  I  had  finished  there  was  a 
burst  of  prot(  ^ting  exclamations,  mingled  with 
cries  of  "  Koofa  I  koofa '  mfumu  "  We  shall 
die!  we  shall  diet  O  chief);  '*Msungo 
mtumbi  kutali "  ("The  white  man's  dwelling  is 
far  away But  my  patience  was  completely 
exhausted,  and  by  a  free  use  of  my  shooting- 
hoots  I  soon  had  my  tent  struck  and  niy 
baggage  collected  in  the  boat.  In  a  tew 
minutes  we  were  once  more  pursuing  our 
tedious  journev  uj)  str  in 

It  was  about  two  u'eiock  ui  the  morning  ;  and 
though  there  was  a  full  moon,  yet  the  river  was 
shrouded  in  a  thin,  cold  mist,  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones,  and  must 
have  caused  no  little  discomfort  to  the  scantily- 
clad  bl.KTks. 

Our  progress  was  naturally  e.vtreinely  slow. 
We  bad  to  keep,  close  in  to  the  bank,  and  were 
constantly  coniinL;  into  collision  with  submerged 
tree  trunks  and  liulc  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand 
which  jtisi  rose  above  the  surface  ofllie  water. 

From  the  dark  forest  alongside  arose  strange 
cries  and  mysterious  noises,  as  liie  canoe  toiled 
on  its  way,  disturbing  in  their  nightly  prowlings 
great  numbers  of  hyenas  and  jackals,  whilst  an 
occasional  dceptoned  growl  and  the  crashing  of 
some  heavy  body  through  the  undergrowth 
showed  tliat  some  larger  beast  had  been  inter- 
rupted in  its  nocturnal  drinking. 

.Ml  around  us  from  the  silvery  surface  of  the 
water,  glittering  dimly  through  the  mist  in  the 
moonlight,  there  came  a  constant  sticoession  of 
curious  hollow  grunts,  reseinhling  nothiitu' 
much  as  the  protests  of  a  big  hog,  ns  the  hippo- 
potami —  which  abound  in  thi.>  p.ut  of  the 
/uuix  i  raised  their  massive  heads  in  mid- 
stream to  liave  a  look  at  us. 

There  was  little  to  fear  from  these  great 
bc.i^ts  unless  we  should  chao'  <■  t'>  run  into  one, 
in  which  ca.se  our  canoe  would  inevitably  be 
upset  and  we  should  go  to  feed  the  crocodiles. 

I  felt,  however,  <|uite  indifferent  to  this  con- 
tingency. 1  tie  trouble  and  vvorry  which  I  bad 
undergone  during  the  last  few  days  had  brought 
on  an  attack  of  my  old  encmv,  ni.nl.in.il  fever  ; 
and  although  my  lempeiature  iiad  not,  so  tar, 
risen  much  above  the  normal,  yet  I  felt  savage 
and  irritable  to  a  degree  which  would  have  l^een 
int(>o^.stblc  had  I  been  in  my  usual  health 
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When  morning  dawned  we  could  scarcely 
have  advanced  more  than  two  miles  from  our 
last  stopping-place,  and  my  crew  were  hungry, 
tired,  and  sliivering,  but  I  kept  them  hard  at 
work  p>addling  and  pushing,  lugging  the  canoe 
over  shallows  and  baling  continually,  as  the 
water  flowed  steadily  in  through  the  leak  in  her 
keel 

The  heat  became  intense  as  the  sun  rose  high 
in  the  heavens,  but  1  felt  no  desire  either  for 
shade  or  for  food,  though  my  crew  kept  furtively 
cramming  into  their  mouths  great  handfuls  of 
moist  mealie  flour  as  they  worked  at  the  paddles. 
1  must  have  become  to  some  extent  delirious, 
for  1  imagined  myself  lying  on  the  lounge  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  Kaiser,  of  the  (lerman  East 
African  Steamship  Company  (which  had  brought 
me  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  C-hinde),  whilst  some 
one  at  my  elbow  kept  pouring  out  and  drinking 
off  glass  after  glass  of  iced  soda-water. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  this  gastronomicai 
feat  brought  me  abruptly  to  my  senses  ;  and  I 
found  that  the  monotonous  lapping  of  the  water 
against  our  gunwale  had  stopped.  A  glance 
showed  me  we  were  once  more  firmly  wedged 
upon  a  sand-bank,  almost  in  mid-.stream. 


A  hasty  glance  at  her  keel  soon  disclosed  the 
reason. 

A  shar{)-pointed  bit  of  timber  lying  just  below 
the  surface  (in  Africa  many  species  of  wood 
sink  in  water)  had  gone  clean  through  her 
bottom  ;  and  as  we  had  no  means  whatever  of 
patching  up  the  hole  it  was  evident  that  once 
we  succeeded  in  shifting  the  canoe  from  the 
sand-bank  she  would  certainly  fill  and  sink 
immediately. 

Here,  then,  was  the  finish  of  my  river  trip. 
I  could  have  gnashed  my  teeth  with  rage,  as  1 
compelled  the  jabbering  rascals,  whose  careless- 
ness had  brought  about  this  niisfortune,  to 
gather  up  my  belongings  from  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  and  convey  them  to  a  place  of  safely 
upon  the  bank. 

I'he  Zambesi,  though  very  broad,  is  in  most 
places  quite  shallow,  and  the  water  scarcely  rose 
above  my  waist  as,  rifle  in  hand.  I  waded 
towards  the  shore. 

'I'he  great  danger,  of  course,  was  from  the 
crocodiles,  but  I  ni.nde  the  men  keep  close 
together  and  shout  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
and  making  as  much  noise  as  possible  we 
reached  the  bank  in  safetv. 


"»IV  CKCW  «r.Bl:    IHKIl   at  IVUKK  ^.N^KAVIILKIN). 

Ti>  I>i«iiiu<;i  ■Il  k  i  K*rT.  '  " 

My  crew,  who  had  evidently  been 
quite  unaware  of  my  temporary  un- 
consciousness— for  I  had  been  reclining  in  a 
sitting  posture — were  hard  at  work  ende.ivouring 
to  dislodge  our  craft ;  but  with  all  their  efforts, 
which  I  saw  were  genuine  enough,  the  boat 
refused  to  budge  a  single  inch. 


riie  sun  v.;is  ;ilroady  scttinij,  and  in 
another  quarter  of  an  hour  it  would  be 
([uite  dark  ;  so,  as  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
liniie  our  journey  on  foot  through  the  forest 
at  night  time,  I  set  my  crew  to  work  to  clear 
a  space  amongst  the  brushwood  and  set  up  my 
lent. 

1  liad  at  first  suspected  thai  this  affair  might 
luive  been  deliberately  planned,  ijut  the  be- 
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haviour  of  the  men  soon  convinced  me  of  the 
conlrar)-.  They  exhibited  every  sign  of  the 
most  intense  nervousness,  and  after  a  whis|>ered 
discussion  approached  me  with  Juma  at  their 
head.  I  was  in  no  mot)d,  howe\er,  for  a 
{jalaver,  and  Juma's  opening  words  merely 
served  to  increase  the  irritability  from  which 
I  was  suffering.  "  Funa  tieni,  mfumu,"  he 
commenced,  apprehensively,  "  iui  kaliixinsi 
kuno"  ("  Wc  wish'  to  go  on,  O  chief:  not  to 
sit  down  here  "). 

"  Vou  wish  to  go  on,  do  you  ?  Then  go  on 
with  your  work,  you  scoundrel,"  I  shouted  ;  "you 
shall  do  what  /  wish  now  !  " 

"  lei,  msungo"  ("  No,  white  man '  chimed  in 
the  others  ;  '*  no  good  here  ;  many  devils  come  ; 
we  all  die  '.  " 

This  direct  contradiction,  in  my  irritable  con 
dition,  enraged  me  beyond  measure,  and  I 
fetched  Juma  a  slap  on  the  side  of  his  head  with 
my  open  hand.  "  Die,  by  all  means,"  1  retorted, 
furiously,  "  but  you  sluill  put  up  my  tent  first  in 
spite  of  the  devils." 

The  fever  in  my  blood  had  rendered  me  by 
this  time  scarcely  responsible  for  my  actions ; 
and  there  was  that  in  my  face  which 
completely  cowed  and  subdued  the 
insubordinate  men  iK-fore  me. 

They  lost  no  further  time  in  putting 
up  my  tent  :  my  baggage  was  soon 
safely  stored  inside,  and  a  big  supply 
of  dry  brushwood  piled  near  the 
entrance. 

Tired  out,  my  he.id  aching  horribly, 
and  too  feverish  to  desire  any  food,  I 
made  fast  the  flap  at  the  doorway, 
and  then  threw  myself  down  on  my 
rugs  with  n»y  loaded  rifle  by  my  side 
and  my  revolver  under  my  pillow. 

Of  the  night  which  followed  I  can 
not  even  now  —  many  thousands  of 
miles  from  that  atcurseti  spot  -  recall 
the  events  witht'Ut  a  shudder.  I  had 
not  lain  many  minutes  belore  the 
swarms  of  mostjuitoes  which  com 
nienced  to  throng  into  the  tent  caused 
me  perfectly  intolerable  suffering.  1 
fell  at  the  moment  that  1  could  have 
welcomed  death. 

I  scarcely  like  to  say  what  might 
have  occurred  in  my  delirium,  when 
suddenly  something  thin,  and  stifl, 
and  hooked  touched  my  burning  face. 

It  felt  like  a  piece  of  wire,  but 
hairy,  and  with  sharp  claws  attached  ; 
and  even  in  my  delirious  condition  I 
knew  at  once  to  what  it  belonged. 
As  I  sprang  to  my  feet  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  horrible  thing  — a  huge 


and  bloated  tarantula  —  the  largest  and  most 
ferocious  of  the  venomous  spiders. 

A  bite  from  this  monster  might  easily,  in  my 
feverish  ?tate,  have  caused  death,  and  I  put 
all  my  i'emaining  energy  into  the  blows  which  I 
aimed  at  the  loathsome  thing  with  the  butt-entl 
of  my  rifle  as  it  sped  about  the  tent.  Twice  I 
succeeded  in  breaking  one  of  the  creature's  legs, 
but  its  activity  was  incredible,  and,  so  far  front 
avoiding  me,  it  all  but  managed  to  fasten  its 
powerful  mandibles  in  my  hand  by  suddenly 
darting  up  the  stock  of  the  rifle  as  I  struck  the 
ground  beside  it.  I  dropped  my  weapon  on  the 
mstant,  and,  in  falling,  it  knocked  over  the 
little  candle-lamp  which  I  had  kept  burning  in 
the  tent,  and  inmiediately  I  was  plunged  in 
darkness.  My  feelings  during  that  moment 
were  not  enviable — expecting  each  moment  to 
feel  the  creature's  deadly  fangs  fastened  into 
me.  But  I  somehow  managed  to  undo  the  fla|» 
of  my  tent,  and  was  soon  panting  outside  in 
the  firelight. 

.My  men  were  all  broad  awake  and  sitting  as 
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close  to  my  tent  as  possilile  ;  but,  contmry  to 
the  habit  of  llit-  African  negroes,  they  uttered 
no  exclamation  of  surprise  at  my  sudden  hasty 
appearance. 

They  must  have  distinctly  heard  the  scuffling 
which  had  taken  place  inside,  but  they  asked 
no  questions,  whilst  in  obedience  to  my  request 
they  removed  every  article  from  the  tent  and 
thorough'v  shook  out  my  pillow  and  blankets. 
There  was  no  sign  of  my  late  enemy,  and  but 
for  the  two  hairy  legs  which  still  adhered  to  the 
stock  of  my  rifle  I  might  have  suj)|)osed  him  to 
be  a  figment  of  my  fevered  imagination. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying 
out  in  the  open  air,  e.\cepi  a  probably  fatal 
termination  to  my  attack  of  malaria,  so  having 
had  my  baggage  stowed  inside  agnin  I  went 
back  to  my  rugs  and  my  insect  as.sailant.s. 

I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  inexplicable 
conduct  of  my  men,  whose  appearance  and 
behaviour  indicated  a  condition  of  nerves  which 
could  only  be  the  result  of  some  extraordinary 
and  utterly  overmastering  terror.  Junia's  coun- 
tenance in  particular  had  altered  from  its 
customary  blackish  brown  to  an  unearthly  kind 
of  grey,  and  the  remainder  of  my  crew  were  in 
very  similar  plight. 

I  was  just  recalling  to  my  memory  the  curious 
eagerness  which  they  had  evinced  lhat  evening 
to  proceed  on  our 
journey  —  an  eager 
ness  the  more  re- 
markable as  they 
were  undoubtedly 
considerably  fatigued 
after  their  long  day's 
labour  and  the  loss 
of  the  preceding 
night's  rest  —  when 
niy  reflections  were 
suddenly  put  an  end 
to  by  a  hollow,  deep- 
toned  growl,  whi<h 
seemed  to  come  t'roni 
somewhere  just  out- 
side the  tent.  The 
commotion  which 
immediately  resulted 
amongst  my  men 
showed  me  that  they 
also  heard  and  under- 
stood the  significance 
of  the  sound.  .Snaich- 
ing  up  my  loaded 
rifle  I  hurried  out. 

The  night  was 
pitch-dark,  the  moon 


but  the  fire  was  burning  up  brightly,  and  by  its 
light  I  was  able  to  see  a  few  yards  into  the  thick 
forest  which  surrounded  us.  It  would  have  been 
madness  to  quit  for  an  instant  that  circle  of  light, 
and  with  the  men  huddled  together  behind  me  I 
stood  for  some  time  |>eering  into  the  dense  gloom. 
Far  away  in  the  forest  I  could  hear  the  shar{» 
barking  of  a  jackal  and  then  the  horrible,  blood- 
curdling cry  of  a  hyena.  Hut  the  soul  -stirring 
growl  which  had  disturbed  me  was  not  repeated  ; 
and  presently  some  distance  away  on  my  right  a 
deep-throated,  booming  roar  seemed  to  indicate 
lhat  the  enemy  had  taken  himself  off  in  search 
of  a  meal  less  on  the  alert  than  myself. 

Once  more  I  re-entered  my  tent ;  but  my 
nerves  were  now  raw  and  quivering,  and  the 
sight  of  a  colony  of  white  ants  streaming  under 
the  tent  cover  seemed  to  be  the  last  straw, 
'i'hese  pests  appear  to  nourish  themselves 
solely  upon  travellers'  l)aggage — what  they  eat 
when  there  are  no  travellers  about  I  cannot 
imagine. 

1  sat  down  disconsolately  upon  one  of  my 
boxes,  and  with  my  elbows  on  my  knees 
supported  my  aching  head  between  my  hands. 

I  had  been  in  this  |XJsition  about  five 
minutes  when  a  sudden  gust  blew  o|x;n  the  flap 
of  my  tent  and  sent  a  swirl  of  dust  and  dead 
leaves  inside.    The  wind  was  rising  rapidly,  and 


'oeing  obscuretl  by 
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in  a  shurt  time  the  air  became  so  thick  with 
dust  that  I  could  hardly  breathe. 

In  these  latitudes  a  tempest  will  frequently 
arise  apparently  from  nowhere,  and  after  raging 
in  ever  increasinj;  fury  for  an  hour  or  so  will  dis- 
appear as  suddenly  as  it  canie. 

In  the  present  case  the  wind  blew  a  {)erfect 
hurricane.  Half  choked  with  dust,  I  clutched 
wildly  at  my  rugs  and  pillow,  but  the  latter  was 
torn  out  of  my  hand  and,  with  the  flap  of  the 
tent,  vanished  for  ever  in  the  river  behind  me. 

Nearly  blinded,  I  got  outside  just  as  the  tent 
it.self  gave  way ;  but  I  managed  to  grip  the  guy 
ropes,  and  s'tirring  up  my  crew — who  were  all 
lying  flat  upon  their  faces  — we  held  on  for  all 
we  were  worth  to  the  mass  of  fluttering  canvas. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  cyclone  would 
never  cease. 
•Scarcely  able  to 
breathe,  my 
eyes  tightly 
closed,  and  my 
fever  -  racked 
head  feeling  as 
though  about  to 
burst,  I  was  just 
able  to  say  to 
myself,  "  Now  I 
have  touched 
bed  rock ;  my 
troubles  can"t 
possibly  get  any 
w  orse  than  this,  ' 
when  suddenly 
my  unspoken 
thoughts  were 
proved  to  be 
premature.  A 
groan  from  the 
man  beside  me 
made  nie  ojX'n 
my  eyes,  and  I 
saw  that  he  lay 
♦rushed  to  the 
earth  beneath  a 
huge  bough  torn 
by  the  furv  ol 
ihe  blast  from 
a  neighbouring 
tr<e. 

It  may  give 
some  idea  of  the 
horrible  crash- 
ing and  rending  going  on  in  the  forest  around 
us  when  I  say  th:it  I  had  been  quite  unaware  of 
thi-  fall  of  this  great  mass  close  beside  me. 

The  man  s  back  was  broken,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately out  of  my  power  to  render  him  any 
assistance,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  dead. 

Vol.  16. 


It  had  become  im|)ossible  any  longer  to  hold 
on  to  the  tent,  which  in  another  moment  would 
have  dragged  the  whole  lot  of  us  into  the  river, 
and  the  next  gust  tore  it  from  our  hands. 

Hut  now  the  greatest  danger  of  all  was  al>out 
to  threaten.  Two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me, 
as  I  crouched  on  the  ground  with  my  Ixuk  to 
the  river,  I  became  aware  of  a  strange,  ruddy 
light  dancing  amongst  the  trees.  It  grew  and 
grew  in  the  strong  wind  with  frightful  rapidity, 
and  with  absolute  despair  in  my  heart  I  saw 
that  the  forest  was  on  fire  atui  that  the  flames, 
driven  by  the  tempest,  were  licking  up  the  trees 
with  appalling  speed.  The  origin  of  such  a 
monstrous  blaze  so  far  from  any  human  habi- 
tation was  to  me  utterly  inexplicable  and  its 
rapid  development  simply  amazing. 
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Hehind  ns  lay  the  black  and  cruel  ri\er,  teem- 
ing with  crocodiles.  efTet  tually  preventing  any 
chance  of  escape  in  that  direction.  On  either 
side  spread  the  thick  jungle  and  twisted  under- 
growth, rendi  riiig  progress  even  in  broad  day- 
light a  slow  and  arduous  business,  and  by 
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night  practically  impossible.  My  prospects 
looked  poor  indeed ;  but  with  the  lever  in  my 
brain,  and  my  fatigued  and  aching  body,  I  fell 
that  1  did  not  greatly  care.  I  lay  there  in  a 
kind  of  stupor  and  watched  the  fast  approaching 
flames  devouring  in  their  terrible  greed  the 
tallest  trees  like  so  many  fagots. 

The  air  was  full  of  hurtling  branches  and 
whirling  leaves,  and  volumes  of  thick  black 
smoke  rushed  by  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  night  had  now  become  as  bright  as  day ; 
and  the  crimson  glare  of  the  flames  was  re- 
flected from  the 
dense  clouds 
which  shrouded 
the  sky  over- 
head. 'l"o  my 
fevered  fancy 
the  noise  and 
din  of  the  tem- 
pest, the  falling 
branches  and 
swirling  K'.ives. 
the  hurryin:^ 
columns  of 
smoke  and 
steam  glowing 
red  in  the  light 
of  the  lierce- 
blazing  trees, 
the  crouching 
black  forms 
around  me,  and 
the  distorted 
face  of  the  dead 
man,  all  seemed  to  form  part  of  .some  awful  and 
terrifyirig  nightmare. 

I  think  that  for  a  siivgle  instant  I  must  have 
lost  consciousness,  tor  1  have  a  vague  idea 
of  some  hideous  and  indescribable  //////;,'  or 
thing's  rushing  hither  and  thither  around  and 
over  WW. 

But  as  I  slowly  rame  to  myself  one  great  and 
incredible  fact  (juickly  impressed  itself  upon  me. 
The  wind  had  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
begun,  and  m  its  stead  the  rain  was  falling 
in  perfect  torrents.  The  force  and  energy  of 
tropical  ram  are  very  generally  known,  but  the 
deluge  which  followed  exceetled  in  copiousness 
any  rain  I  have  ever  experienced. 

'J'o  say  that  it  descended  m  bucketfuls  would 
be  very  much  understating  the  ca^e.  It  came 
down  in  a  regular  Ningara,  and  beneath  this 
immense  avalanche  of  water  the  flames  quickly 
diminished  and  shrank  awav.  the  clouds  of 
smoke  were  replacfd  by  \olumes  of  white 
steam,  .^.nd  in  a  short  time,  save  for  the  swish 
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of  the  rain  amongst  the  trees,  quiet  was  once 
more  restored  where  but  lately  there  had  been 
{)andemonium.  But  all  this  had  been  too 
much  for  my  fever-weakened  brain. 

I  fainted  dead  awav,  and  did  not  return  to 
consciousness  until  the  sun  was  already  high  in 
the  heavens  and  the  air  had  become  thick  with 
steam  from  the  fast  drying  earth. 

1  found  that  the  body  of  the  dead  man  siill 
lay  at  my  side.  In  front  of  me,  seated  on  their 
haunches,  with  my  belongings  neatly  arranged 
beside  them,  were  three  of  my  seven  followers. 

Of  ,the  other 
four,  one  lay 
tiead  beneath 
the  tree -trunk, 
but  three  of  my 
boatmen  and 
my  native  ser- 
vant had  com- 
p  I  e  t  e  1  y  d  i  s  - 
apjieared. 

It  was  in  vain 
that  I  q  u  e  s  • 
lioned  the  re- 
maining men  ; 
lliey  either  could 
or  would  say 
nothing.  So  I 
ordered  them  to 
nunrch  in  front 
of  me  with  my 
baggage,  and 
we  set  out  with- 
o  u  t  further 
delay  in  search  of  a  white  settlement. 

I  need  not  describe  the  ensuing  two  days,  but 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  d.ny  we  came 
across  the  hut  of  an  ex-employe  of  the  African 
Lakes  Corporation.  From  him  I  learned  that 
we  had  long  passe<l  the  mouth  of  the  Shue 
River  where  it  flows  into  the  Ziimbcsi,  and  had 
proceeded  .some  considerable  distance  beyond 
it  alongside  the  Ixinks  of  the  latter  stream.  .My 
boatmen  must  have  overshot  our  mark  during 
tny  perifid  of  unconsciousntrss  in  the  canoe  the 
day  we  got  wrecked  on  the  sand-bank  ;  and  my 
host  was  of  opinion  that  had  it  not  been  for  ih.it 
accident  my  crew  had  intended  to  run  nu- 
a.shore  near  some  village  of  their  own,  and  there 
to  rob  and  murder  n>e  whilst  I  slept. 

This  view  seemed  the  more  |)robable  as  my 
three  remaining  followers  vanished  during  the 
first  night  I  spent  at  my  new  friend's  house,  and 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  of  them  again.  And 
so  ended  my  pleasant  little  shooting  trip  and  its 
chapter  of  mishaps. 
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And  What  I  5aw  on  the  Way. 

By  THt  Rev.  A.  E.  Rn  it arti-ov. 

Until  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Morland  planted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  walls  of  Kano  in 
February,  only  three  living  Englishmen  h«d  vi«ited  this  mysterious  Mohammedan  city  during  recent 
years.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Richardson  accompanied  Bishop  Tugwelt  s  mission  to  the  "Manchester 
of  the  Soodan,"  and  he  here  recounts  his  experiences  during  that  memorable  visit.  The  CXCdtcnt 
photos,  illustrating  the  article  were  tak£n  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Dudley  Ryder. 


HI']  tiucstion  has  often  been  aNkL(f, 
'  What  is  there  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  Dark  Continenl? 
What   should  we  discover  if  we 
penetrated  the   great  forest  and 
lourneyed  for  from  its  suif-beat  shore  ?  " 

If  you  nre  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one 
of  those  ancient  "globes  "  from  which  our  fore- 
fothers  learnt  "  geography  "  (when  not  engaged 
in  the  exrittnj;  pastime  of  spinnint;  it  round 
upon  Us  axis)  hasten  to  looiv  at  tiie  Niger  district. 
What  IS  now  so  fomihar  as  Upper  Nigeria  is 
there  labt  lkd  witli  precision  *'l>escrt — occupied 
chiefly  by  wild  elei)hants."  What  a  vast  mistake  ! 
The  great  city  of  Kano  has  existed  at  least  a 
thousand  years— bidden  away  in  the  heart  of 
Afnca,  unheard  of  and  unknown. 

Very  few  white  j»>  (i|)1l-  had  ever  set  foot 
inside  the  place  until  our  black  troops,  under 
Colonel  Morland,  captured  it  on  February  3rd 
of  this  year.  And  what  is  found  thi  re  ?'  .Are 
the  Hausaii  cannibals  ?  Do  they  revel  in  human 
ttcriftccs  ?  And  does  their  morning  dress  con- 
sist merely  of  bows  and  arrows  ?    Far  tn>ni  it. 

The  country  lying  northward  be}'ond  the  great 
Niger  River  in  West  Africa  is  not  endless  forest 
peopled  by  pagan  or  pigmy  hiding  in  mountain 
cave  or  iorest  den,  or  living  in  miserable  mud 
hovels.  It  is  occupied  by  the  mighty  Hausa 
nation  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  interest 
ing  of  any  race  in  the  continent  of  Africa. 
At  least  fifteen  million  people  inhabit  the 
Hausa  States— dwellinj^  in  vast  w.tIIcc)  ritir-^. 
and  possessing  a  civilization  which  is  at  once 
the  astonishment  and  the  bewilderment  of  the 
world 

But,  ama/ed  al  its  existence  and  perplexed  at 
its  origin  as  we  well  may  be,  yet  this  mar>'ellous 

civili/atioti  exists,  raising  tiic  llausa  hcail  and 
shoulders  above  all  the  other  six  hundred  trit)es 


in  Africa.  For  the  power  of  this  pVn[)1c  dni  - 
not  lit:  in  its  migltiy  walls,  tior  in  strengtli  ot 
arm  alone.  The  Hausa  has  an  intellect  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  Kuropean.  He  is 
bright  and  witty,  cultured  and  courteous. 
Police  patrol  the  streets  of  his  cities ;  schools 
are  dottcil  lu  re  and  there,  wherein  the  rising 
generation  is  taught  to  read  and  write  and  sew. 
and  herein  is  the  greatest  wonder— the  Haus.'i> 
possess  a  literature  and  are  able-  to  read  and 
write.  \\  hat  other  native  race  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  can  make  a 
like  boast  ? 

But  this  marvellous  land  is  not  a  par.^dise. 
It  has  for  centuries  been  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  tliat  worst  of  all  evil^— the  slave 
trade.  There  are  some  ten  million  slaves  in 
that  fertile  country.  The  imagination  can 
perhaps  fill  in  the  background  to  this  statement. 
Tyranny,  oppression,  and  crime  are  prominent. 
'I'he  white  m.Tn,  however,  can  never  know  a 
tithe  of  the  horrors  that  are  involved  in  that  one 
Avord —slavery.  My  memorj'  reverts  to  stories 
(if  III  artless  cruelty  and  alai^c-  learnt  from  the 
lips  of  the  emanci|Kited  victims  themselves. 

It  is  not  my  object,  however,  to  picture  the 
people,  !)ut  r.ither  to  tell  of  a  journey  niadf 
three  years  ago  right  up  to  the  great  city  01 
Kano.  It  was  my  [irivilege  with  three  other 
men  to  accompany  th.it  best  of  all  leadens,  tin 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Tugwell,  in  his  quest  tu 
extend  the  spiritual  ** sphere  of  influence"  of 
this  vast  diocese  nn  the  Wi  *;!  foasr, 

\\'e  purposed  to  rcarli  Kano  <'ily,  establuih  a 
mission  there  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  to  strive  to  dispel  the 
darkness  of  Mohammedanism  by  the  admission 
of  the  light  of  Christianity.  So  we  set  out  from 
l,.i^ns  nn  cmr  jtmrney  of  six  hundred  miles. 
Our  only  weapons  were  a  rifle  and  a  double- 
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barrelled  gun,  wherewith  we  added  to  the 
attractions  of  our  larder.  Our  goods  were 
packed  in  boxes  not  exceeding  seventy  pounds 
in  weight,  to  be  carried  upon  the  heads  of 
men  hired  for  the  purpose.  We  made  a 
start,  with  our  cheerful  carriers  as 
full  of  fun  as  a  pack  of  school- 
boys. The  coloured  man — like  his 
washed  white  brother  has  his 
faults,  but  he  is  a  delightful  com- 
panion. 

Our  road  lay  first  through  the 
Ijebu-odi  country  -  -  the  land  of 
those  splendid  fellows  who  so 
bravely  withstood  the  onslaught  of 
the  Fulah  contjucrors  and  limited 
their  progress.  Then  intoVoruba- 
land  we  came.  The  smaller  towns 
have  no  walls,  ;ind  the  first  photo, 
shows  one  of  the  many  Vorula 
villages  through  which  wc  passed. 
Ft  was  not  scrupulously  clean. 
The  parochial  granarie.s,  standing 
on  billiard-table  legs  of  mud  anil 
surmuunted  by  thatched  nightca|)s, 
.stood  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet. 
A  smoky  fire  conked  a  well  smoked 
meal,  whilst  a  score  of  vultures, 
with  confidence  inspired  by  their 
repulsiveness  and  unpalatability, 
kept  vigil  close  at  hand,  ready  to 
Seize  any  opportunity  of  securing 
food  by  means  fair  or  foul. 

Vet  why  does  not  the  \'oruba 
devour  the  vulture?   He  eats  most 


things.  One  of  our  men, 
to  whom  we  graciously 
gave  an  emaciated  fowl 
— which  must  have  died 
of  starvation  had  its  life 
been  spared  but  an  hour 
'.jfK^^^  — roasted  it  and  ate  it, 
^^^f!?        bones  and  all. 

I  have  seen  these  men 
scaling  city  walls  to  collect 
a  basketful  of  snaiLs,  and 
have  passed  their  huts  at 
sundown  only  to  find  them 
cooking  and  eating  this 
luxury,  whilst  surrounded 
by  an  odour  better  ima- 
gined than  described. 
Slorcover,  when  our  agent 
told  us  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  one  of  our 
horses,  he  hastened  to  add 
that  its  carcass  had  been 
sold  for  thirty- five  shillings 
to  provide  a  great  feast ! 
On  one  occasion  a  messenger  of  ours  was 
robbed  of  his  horse  by  brigands.  The  Bishop 
sent  down  to  demand  restitution.  With  their 
accustomed  courtesy  the  robbers  returned  the 
horse's  tail,  with  regrets  that  they  could  not 
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refund  the  remainder  —  they 
had  rJready  devoured  it.  Did 
they  suppose  that  the  white 
man  also  considered  horse-tail 
soup  a  luxury  ? 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  a 
constant  source  of  amusement 
and  astonishment  to  the  natives. 
They  came  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  to  see  us — and  lau^h  I 

The  solemn  individual  in 
the  second  photoj^raph  chose 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  inspect 
our  quarters.  And  it  is  hot 
at  noontide.  Not  a  breath  of 
air  —  not  a  vestige  of  living 
creature.  All  is  hushed.  No 
song  or  cry  of  bird  or  noise 
of  insect  breaks  the  death- 
like silence.  All  sleeps.  You 
can  almost  hear  the  birds 
breathing !  No  doubt  our 
visitor  concluded  that  we  too 
were  slumbering,  and  little 
thought  his  "  face  would  be 
taken  away "  by  that  mystery 
of  mysteries — the  camera. 

At  last  the  lordly  Niger  is  reached—  that  great 
artery  of  the  West  Coast  which  at  Lokoja  (three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  sea)  is  five 
miles  across  during  the  wet  season. 

We  struck  the  river  at  Jebba— seen  in  the  third 
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sna|vshot-  a  place  five  hundred  and  fifty  mik-s 
above  its  mouth,  the  hcad-<]uarter5  of  the 
Government  until  last  year. 

The  arrival  of  the  mails  was  always  a  tiuie 
of  great  excitement.    The  stern -wheeled  Etupin 

made  a  pretty 
picture  as  she 
steamed  quickly 
up  stream,  whilst 
hundreds  of  the 
idle  and  curious 
rushed  down  to 
see  her  moored. 
The  river  is  a 
stui)endous  sight 
to  the  slave  from 
the  interior. 
When  brought 
down  country  to 
its  Ixinks  it  was 
no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to 
faint  at  the  sight 
of  so  much  water. 

And  the  steam 
boats:  What 
rumours  were  cir- 
culated along  the 
Niger's  shores! 
The  dwellers 
on  the  river's 
banks  were  firmlv 
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TMK  MVSTKKIOlrS  JU-JU  ROCK— THE  NATIVBji  liKCI  AKKI)  THAT  IT 

Fifma]  I'NTii.  iwii  HKtiisH  nrricKK'^  ncalkii  it. 

persundcd  that  the  funnels  were  cannons  on  end 
and  lighted  reaily  to  fire '  The  white  man,  they 
declared,  had  only  to  lower  the  funnel  and  great 
iron  halls  would  belch  fortli  therefrom  '. 

r>efore  the  removal  of  the  head  «|iiaiters  of  the 
( iovernment  to  Zunguru,  the  military  camp  was 
situated  on  the  islatid  at  JcIjIku    A  few  white 

houses  can  be  seen  to  the  right   

of  our  fourth  picture,  whilst  an 
eminence  known  as  the  Ju-ju 
Rock  stands  out  in  the"  distance. 
A  better  view  of  this  noble  crag 
is  given  in  the  above  photogra[)ii, 
which  was  taken  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  which  here  flows 
from  west  to  east. 

The  Ju-ju  Rock  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  No  man 
can  set  foot  on  it  still  less  reach 
the  summit,  they  say.  Two 
ICnglish  officers  determined  to 
disalnise  the  natives'  minds  of 
this  illusion,  and  gaily  set  forth 
to  scale  the  height.  They  s|K'ediIy 
letnrned  very  much  to  the  de- 
light of  the  black  troops— with  a 
little  more  than  thev  bargained 
for. 

No  spirits  barred  their  way. 
however.  F'ar  worse  than  that  - 
A  swarm  of  bees  niade  havoc  of 
their  feelings  !  Not  to  be  beaten, 
they  returned  to  the  charge  and 
climbed  by  another  path.  The 


summit  reached,  a  gun  was 
fired  and  the  Union  Jack 
planted.  Thus  was  a  ridicu- 
lous belief  finally  exploded 
and  common  sense  vindi- 
cated. 

The  river  here  —  as  else- 
where—abounds in  crocodiles. 
Whilst  we  were  at  Jebba 
several  disasters  occurred. 
One  l>rute  was  known  to 
have  eaten  twelve  men.  He 
helped  himself  to  an  arm  to 
remind  us  that  he  was  still 
eating. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  leave 
unhealthy  Jebba  and  to  get 
well  away  into  the  interior. 
We  passed  Zunguru,  the 
present  headquarters  of  the 
(Iovernment,  but  then  mere 
virgin  bush. 

The  Nupe  |K'ople,  through 
whose  territory  we  |>assed,  are 
great  huntsmen,  and  are  very 
proud  of  their  prowess  in  the  chase.  Hence 
the  establishment  of  most  uni(iue  open  -  air 
mu.seums  such  as  the  one  depicted  in  the  next 
illustration.  The  warriors  pile  u[)on  a  raised 
stand  horns  and  tusks  and  even  mammoth 
bones—  the  trophies  of  the  hunt.  Thus  the 
spirit  of  emulation  is  kept  alive  in  the  young 
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here  shown— is  very  disappointing. 
A  few  giant  trees  stand  up  above 
their  fellows,  the  cotton  trees  being 
es|K-cially  fi;ie ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
country  is  only  thinly  wooded. 
Shade  is  vcr>'  much  sought  a'^tcr,  and 
nearly  every  town  can  boast  of  mag- 
nificent trees  in  its  near  vicinity, 
whilst  the  foliage  within  the  walls 
presents  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Once  you  reach  the  Hausa  coun- 
try  you  notice  that  every  town  and 
village  {K)ssesses  its  wall,  as  shown  in 
the  last  photograph.  Some  of  the 
walls  are  rather  tumble-down  and 
({uaint,  and  nearly  all  aspire  after 
turrets.  The  city  gates  are  closed 
at  sunset,  not  only  to  exclude  wild 
animals,  but  also  to  guard  against  a 
sudden  raid.  For  no  one  is  safe 
from  the  malice  of  the  slave-trader. 

The  women  work  hard,  '  Poly- 
gamy is  defended  on  the  plea  that 
one  wife  cannot  preiwre  enough 
food  for  her  lord  and  master  I 
Moreover,  whtti  I  explained  that 
in  England  a  man  was  allowed  only 
IPAo/v.       opj.  ,yj(-p^  J         (qIJ  that  it  was 

flying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
"Only  look  at  your  hand,"'  they  cried.  *'(Iod 
made  it.  There  are  four  fingers  to  one  thumb, 
and  thus  Ciod  teaches  us  that  one  man  may 
have  four  wives  !  " 


n  r  RV  riitt.s  AM>  vii.tAtiK  in  hauhaland  n>  wai.i,  i  iik  i.a'K-.  \ti\i.  itn-^tt, 

f-rnuin}      xi'ssr.  r  —  i  His  i<t  t>ONE  ii><;iAki>  alainm  kaius  uv  slavk.  i  haufmv  [fiota. 


(  To  be  I  OH  tinned.) 


I'rom  a\  a  KBNK  in  THE  FORKST, 

men,  the  e.xhibition  standing  as  a  permanent 
record  of  the  prowess  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village. 

The  forest  itself,  however— a  glimpse  of  it  is 
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AN  OFFICER'S  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  "ROGUE"  ELEPHANT. 
Bv  C.  E.  GouLDSBURY^  District  Superintekdent  op  the  Bengal  Police. 

The  author  writes  :  "  This  story  is  an  account  of  a  terrible  adventure  which  happened  to  a  friend 
of  mine — Lieutenant  (now  Captain)  R.  McLeod  Porteous,  of  the  Indian  Staff  Corps.  His  regiment 
was  quartered  m  the  district  to  which  I  was  attached  at  the  lime,  and  as  he  related  his  experiences 
to  me  a  few  days  after  the  occurrence  all  the  facts  were  still  fresh  in  his  mind  and  made  a 

iMdng  imprtttion  on  mine" 


Hli  wing  uf  the  regiment  to  which 

my  friend  Port^'ous  iH-lonircfl,  the 
9th  Bengal  Iniantry,  was  <juarlcred 
on  a  hill  some  two  thousand  feet 
aljoNf  thp  plains,  winch  were  rovered 
by  vast  and  almost  impenetrable  jungles,  inter- 
sected by  swift-rushing  mountain  streams  and  in- 
Tested  with  herds  of  wild  elephant.  Rhinoteroses. 
tigers,  and  leoixirds  were  also  abundant,  and  pig 
and  deer  of  all  kinds  were  so  plentiful  and 
such  comparatively  easy  prey  thai  the  tigers  and 
leo|)ards  had  ample  for  their  sustenance  without 
being  constrained,  as  is  usually  their  wont,  to  kill 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  few  villages  scattered 
here  and  tfiere  along  the  military  road  passing 
throiiL;h  (iie  forest.  Hence  the  usual  methods 
of  hunting  these  animals,  by  watching  over  the 
carcass  of  any  cow  or  bullock  killed  by  them 
and  repoitcd  by  the  outii  r,  or  lx;atin|:  the  par- 
ticular patch  of  jungle  into  which  such  carcass 
had  been  drugged,  cotild  not  be  adopted ;  there- 
fore-, till-  only  [iLm  likely  to  !>l'  successful  was  to 
tie  up  an  old  bullock  or  cow  occasionally  at 
nights  rn  some  ran  or  path  known  to  be  fre- 
qucnti  il  by  tl_'i  i^.  If  a  "kill"  took  place  a 
platform  was  tiastily  constructed  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  nearest  to  the  spot,  and  here 
the  sjK  rtsman  took  up  his  position  at  sun 
down  on  the  cliance  of  the  tiger  returning  to 
finish  what  was  left  of  his  previous  night's 
dinritT.  'I'his  jilnn  u.n^  almost  invariably 
adopted,  and  most  ire(|uently  by  my  young 
friend,  who.  being  a  keen  and  fearless  sportsman, 
thotiuht  Ifttli-  of  the  risks  from  fevers  or  the  dis 
conifua,  nut  lu  .say  danger,  necessarily  attendant 
on  these  night  long  vigils 

He  had  pursued  these  tactics  for  some  weeks, 
but  so  tar  had  not  lj««  n  forlunale— either  his 
"  baits  '  broke  awa\  and  wandered  home  or 
were  killed  during  the  dark  phases  of  the  moon 
He  watched  over  some  of  these  'kills"  and 
fired  a  shot  or  two  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  tiger  could  be  heard  at  his  nir,>l,  bur 
whether  he  hit  or  missed  he  could  not  leii  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  morning  light  never  revealed  any- 
thing dead,  except  the  remams  of  the  unfor- 
tunate "  kill." 


Howe\'er,  perseverance  at  last  was  apparently 
about  to  he  rcwrudid,  for  oiif  luiglu  afternoon,  * 
at  a  liiiK-  when  the  moon  was  at  her  best,  the 
shikari,  who  had  been  to  visit  the  "baits," 
reported  that  a  bullock,  tied  in  thr  lied  of  1  <iry 
river  m  the  heart  of  the  forest,  had  been  killeil, 
apparently  by  a  large  tiger,  as  the  body  liad 
l)een  dragged  a  considerable  distance  into  a 
comjKiratively  open  patch  of  jungle,  close  to 
which  was  a  suitable  tree  for  a  platform,  the 
upiK-r  branches  commanding  a  full  view  of  the 
carcass.  The  shikari  added  that  he  had  already 
constructed  the  *' machan,"  -or  platform,  and 
suggested  tliat  as  evening  was  approachmg  the 
sahib  had  better  start  at  once.  Porteous,  as 
may  be  supposed,  was  not  likely  to  make  any 
unnecessary  delay,  but  as  the  distance  was 
about  five  miles,  and  it  was  likdy  to  be  late 
before  he  could  reach  the  spot,  he  obtained  per 
mission  from  his  commanding  othcer  to  take 
one  of  the  regimental  elephants,  a  steady  old 


female,  on  whii  !i,  witli  h\- 


I'siircss  and  a 


couple  of  rugs,  with  the  shikari  behind  him, 
he  was  soon  en  rmie. 

Wnen  he  arrived  at  tlie  "kill  it  was  L^ttting 
dark,  but  still  there  was  sufhcient  light  to 
clamber  into  the  tree,  which  he  did  off  the 
elejihant's  back  and  witli  the  assistance  of  the 
shikari.  He  noticed  as  he  got  up  that  the 
tree  was  rather  a  slender  one.  However,  as  he 
found  his  platform  steady  enough  and  sufti- 
cieiUly  high  to  be  safe  Irom  any  attack  the 
tiger  could  make,  he  felt  quite  secure ;  and  so. 
dismissing  the  shikari  and  elephant  with  instruc- 
tion^  10  stay  the  night  in  a  village  about  two 
miles  oft  and  to  conur  for  him  in  the  morning, 
he  made  himself  as  comfortalile  as  he  could  on 
his  lofty  perch  and  waited  longmgly  lor  liie 
moon  to  rise,  as  he  feared,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
turbance caused  by  his  arrival,  that  the  tiger 
might  come  while  it  was  yet  dark.  But 
apparently  "  Stripes "  had  no  such  intention,  for 
two  or  three  long  hours  passcd  without  any 
signs  of  him. 

The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly  and  all 
around  was  as  light  as  day.  Porteous  noticed 
that,  though  there  was  very  heavy  jungle  for 
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miles  around,  immediately  to  tlie  right  of  where 
he  sat  the  cover  was  comparatively  lii^ht,  thin- 
ning down  to  low  scrub  in  the  direction  of  the 
river-bed,  which  wjs  plainly  visible  about  a 
hundred  yards  off.  He  had  completed  his 
reconnaissance  and  was  beginning  to  find  the 
imie  going  rather  slowly  when  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  soft,  muffled  tread  and  low,  purring 
sound,  so  familiar  to  the  sportsman,  with  which 
a  tiger  approaches  when  suspecting  danger. 
Soon  these  sounds  became  so  distinct  and 
drew  nearer  so  steadily  that  I'orteous  felt 
the  tiger  might  show  at  any  moment.  He  had 
brought  his  rifle  to  the  ready  when  he  heard  at 
some  little  distance  off,  but  rapidly  approach- 
ing, a  noise  as  of  several  heavy  bodies 
crashing  quickly  through  the  jungle  fringing 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  -  bed,  and 
loud  squeals  and  trumpeting,  as  if  all  the 
elephants  in  the  country  had  assembled.  Soon 
a  gigantic   male  elephant,  with   huge  tusks, 


"a  r.lOANItC  MAI.B  BLKI'ltANT  Kl'MIBH  l>tl   INTO  1  UK  RlVhU-linU 


rushed  out  into  the  river-bed,  and  going  down  it 

as  fast  as  he  could  disappeared  from  view.  He 

was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  large  herd 

of  some  twenty  elephants,  evidently  in  pursuit 

of  him,  and  apparently  in  a  furious  rage,  for 

they  were  squealing  and  trum|x-ting  as  they 

went,  and  going  at  a  tremendous  pace,  as  though 

determined  to  catch  the  fugitive. 

All  chance  of  the  tiger  was  now  of  course  at 
VoL  iL-ie. 


an  end,  for,  though  tigers  are  not  as  a  rule  shy  of 
wild  elejihants,  a  disturbance  of  the  kind  I  have 
described  was  enough  to  scare  any  wild  animal. 

I'orteous  was  naturally  much  interested  in  the 
very  rare  scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  for  it  is 
not  every  sportsman  who  has  the  luck  to  see  an 
unruly  "tusker"  being  driven  out  of  a  herd; 
at  the  same  lime,  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
"  the  show  "  had  not  only  lost  him  his  tiger,  but 
had  condemned  him  to  a  long  and  useless 
solitary  vigil  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  He  little 
thought  of  the  exciting  experience  which  was 
in  store  for  him. 

The  troop  of  pursuing  elephants  had  now 
passed  out  of  sight,  but  could  still  be  heard 
faintly  in  the  distance,  and  I'orteous  made  pre- 
parations for  jxissing  as  comfortable  a  night 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Accordingly,  securing  his  rifle  as  best  he 
could  to  the  platform,  he  lay  down,  inclined 
to  sleep,  but  kept  awake  by  a  faint  hope  that 

the  tiger  might  yet 
return.  He  was, 
however,  just  doz- 
ing off  when  he 
was  aroused  by  the 
noise  of  the  herd 
returning,  and 
soon  .saw  them,  in 
Indian  file,  pass- 
ing quietly  u|)  the 
nver-l>L-d  on  their 
way  back  to  the 
jungle  from  which 
they  had  originally 
come.  They  were 
quickly  out  of 
sight  and  hearing. 
I-rom  their  pre- 
sent (juiet  and 
|)eaceful  demtan- 
our  it  was  evident 
that  the  "rogue" 
had  been  effect- 
ually driven  off— at  least,  this 
was  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  young  sportsman,  who, 
now  that  this  little  excitement 
was  over,  lit  his  pi|x:  for  a 
final  smoke  before  returning  to 
his  rugs.  He  had  hardly  begun,  however, 
when  he  heard  what  sounded  like  another 
elet)hant  moving  through  the  jungle  into 
which  the  "  ro^jue "  had  been  c'riven,  and 
suddenly  a  large  tusker  appeared  walking 
slowly  up  the  river-bed.  As  he  came  in  a  line 
with  Porteous's  tree  he  halted,  and  raising  his 
trunk  in  the  air  appeared  to  be  scenting  some- 
thing.   Then,  turning  to  his  right,  he  came 
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slowly  on,  scenting  as  he  walked  ;  this  move- 
ment brought  hmi  to  within  some  twenty-five 
yards  abreast  of  the  tree.  To  Porteous,  who  was 
watching  him  with  considerable  mteresl,  he 
appeared  as  though  about  to  pass  on  into  the 
jungle,  when,  without  the  slightest  warning,  the 
great  brute,  suddenly  turning  at  right  angles  to 
his  course,  charged  straight  at  the  tree !  For- 
tunately for  Porteous  he  was  standing  up  at  the 
time,  with  his  hand  on  a  bough,  and  had  just 
time  to  throw  his  arms  round  it.  Otherwise,  so 
completely  had  he  been  taken  by  surprise  that 
the  terrific  crash  which  followed  would  most 
certainly  have  hurled  him  off  the  platform  and 
left  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  furious  beast  below. 
As  It  was,  he  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  main 
taining  his  position,  for, 
not  s  itisfied  with  the  one 
attempt,  the  elephant 
returned  again  and  again 
to  the  charge,  the  tree 
bending  to  each  blow, 
having,  as  already  men- 
tioned, a  somewhat  slen- 
der trunk  and  being  a 
comparatively  young  and 
elastic  tree.  Had  it  not 
been  so  it  must  assuredly 
have  snapped  under  the 
heavy  blows  so  frequently 
repeated. 

In  the  meanwhile  the 
young  officer's  position 
was  indeed  a  most  |x;ri- 
lous  one,  and  his  feelings 
may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  He 
could  not  tell  how  long 
the  elephant  would  per- 
sist in  his  attacks  nor 
how  much  longer  the  tree 
would  withstand  them. 
Casting  a  hurried  look 
down  he  found  that 
another  misfortune  had 
befallen  him  —  his  rifle 
had  slipjK'd  from  its  place 
on  the  platform  and  had 
stuck  in  some  branches 
a  little  lower  down,  where 
he  could  not  reach  it 
without  relinquishing  his 
hold  of  the  bough.  This 
he  dared  not  do,  as  the 
elephant,  when  not 
actually  butting  at  the 
tree,  watched  him  in- 
tently, the  slightest  move- 


ment on  his  [lart  being  immediately  followed 
by  an  im|)etuous  charge. 

This  extraordinary  one-sided  duel  had  been 
going  on  for  al>out  ten  minutes  when  the 
elephant,  apparently  tired  of  his  futile  attempts 
to  dislodge  the  sportsman,  or  to  gain  time  to 
concoct  a  fresh  plan  of  attack,  began  to  march 
slowly  off.  Seizing  this  opportunity  Porteous 
let  go  his  hold  and,  leaning  over  the  platform, 
seized  his  rifle,  but  the  very  slight  noise  he 
made  in  recovering  it  was  sufficient  for  the  wily 
brute  below,  who  turned  in  a  second  and 
charged  more  furiously  than  ever.  Luckily 
Porteous  had  regained  his  position  before  the 
shock  c^me,  and  was  able,  though  with  diffi- 
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culty,  ns  ho  was  now  hampered  by  the  gun, 

to  hold  OIL 

The  clcpliant  charged  once  more  and  then 

suddenly  changed  its  tactics.  T'lilting  up  if; 
trunk  ill  search  of  something  to  lay  huld  of,  ii 
saw  the  end  of  the  thin  rojie  with  which  the 
platform  h;id  l)een  secured  to  the  branch.  'I'his 
had  slipped  ulT  in  the  struggle  and  was  now 
dangling  down.  The  great  brute  promptly 
seized  hold  of  it  with  his  trunk,  and  Porteous, 
to  his  intense  horror  and  consternation,  found 
faims(.'f  being  gradually  drawn  towards  the 
ground,  as  the  bough  bent  under  the  strain  ! 
The  branch  creaked  and  must  soon  have  parted, 
when  providentially  the  rope  snapped  and  the 
bough,  rebounding  with  considerable  force, 
nearly  accomplished  what  the  elephant  had  been 
so  long  attempting  to  do.  Fortunately,  however, 
Porteous  was  prepared}  and,  though  much 
bruised  and  shaken,  still  held  on. 

Now  came  his  opportunity.  The  elephant, 
for  the  moment  taken  by  surprise,  stood  still, 
gazing  upwards,  and  Piteous,  placing  the 
muz/le  of  his  rifle  between  his  left  arm  and 
the  bough,  fired  it  at  the  brute's  head,  hitting 
him,  apiiarently,  bnt  too  high  up  for  tfie  shot 
to  be  fatal.  Maddciu-d  wiili  r.i-r  and  pain, 
the  now  doubly  infuriated  animal  dashed  at  the 
tree  again,  but,  missing  it  in  his  headlong  chaige, 
pas,sed  on,  t^ivin^;  Porteous  time  to  fire  the 
second  barrel,  which  he  did,  apparently  with 
considerable  effect,  for  the  elephant  on  receiving 
the  shot  seemed  to  quicken  it>  pari-  and  dashed 
mto  the  jungle.  By  this  time  Porteous  had  put 
in  fresh  cartridges,  and  he  now  fired  both  barrels 
in  quick  succession  at  what  he  could  see  of  the 
retreating  animal  tlurough  the  trees.  These 
shots  evidently  settled  any  doubt  the  elephant 
might  have  had  ns  to  reluming  to  the  attack, 
tor  he  continued  his  Ihght,  as  could  be  guessed 
from  the  sounds  of  his  heavy  tread  and  the 
rrnshinp  of  the  jungle,  which  became  fainter  and 
fainter,  till  tinally  lost  altogether  in  the  distance. 

Porteous  had  now  leisure  to  consider  his 
position,  and  could  but  feel  thankful  fnr  Ins 
marvellous  escape.  Not  that  he  wa*  by  any 
means  out  of  the  wood  yet,  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Consulting'  his  wat^'h,  he  fouMd  it  \\a>  Init 
little  past  one  u  clock,  and  he  cuuld  look  for  no 
succour  for  another  four  or  five  hours  to  come. 
In  the  meanwhile  !!ie  i  It  j^hant  tTii;^ht  return  nt 
any  moment  hu  knew  full  well  tiie  \indictive 
disposition  of  these  animals,  particularly  the 
solitary  "  rogues  ■' —and  it  this  one  did  return, 
further  infuriated  as  it  was  by  the  wounds  it  had 
received,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  retire  again 
.    without  making  every  effort  to  obtain  its  revei^e. 


It  was,  therefore,  nect-'j'iary  to  be  fully  prepared 
f(ir  -mh  U  a  (.amiageney.  But  wluii  could  be 
done  to  make  his  position  more  secure?  He 
looked  about  hnii  in  (he  hope  of  finding  a  tree 
better  suited  to  withstand  llic  sc\crc  shocks  he 
had  experienced,  but  <  ould  not  see  one  that  he 
had  any  means  of  chniliiiig.  Then  tlie  idea  of 
getting  down  and  making  his  way  through  die 
forest  occurred  to  him,  but  only  to  be  dismissed 
as  hopelessly  impracticable  ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  could  find  his  way 
to  the  village  where  his  own  elephant  was,  and 
there  was  no  other  refuge  for  him.  Secondly, 
for  all  he  knew,  the  "rogue"  might  have  worked 
his  way  round  to  the  very  jungle  through  which 
his  path  lay.  No ;  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  stay  where  he  was  and  to  go 
through  the  long,  anxious  hours  with  all  the 
fortitude  be  could  summon.  So  hauling  in  what 
remained  of  the  dangling  rope,  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  him,  he  sat  down  on  the 
platform  and  commenced  his  long  and  anxious 
vigil.  Sleep  was  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
for  vwn  had  he  felt  drowsy  he  dared  not  yield 
to  the  feeling,  for  if  the  elephant  returned  obvi- 
ously hts  only  chance  was  to  he  fully  prepared 
for  him,  and  if  [losviijle  to  give  liini  a  fatal  shot 
or  cripple  him  before  he  had  time  to  charge. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  steep  was  the  last  thing 
he  thought  of;  the  events  of  tin-  ni-!it  liad 
been  far  too  exciting,  and  the  recollection  of  the 
horrors  he  had  so  recently  undergone  were 
mr^re  than  sufficient  to  diqiel  any  (eelin|^  of 
somnolence. 

Hour  after  hour  dragged  slowly  on,  each  one 
sf  cniing  longer  than  the  last,  but  happily  they 
brought  no  sign  of  the  rogue's  "  return.  At  last 
the  dawn  appeared,  and  shordy  afterwards  a 
di.stant  rustling  told  of  something  approaching, 
and  soon  the  heavy  tread  and  crashing  of 
branches  left  little  doubt  a%  to  what  it  was, 
Porteous,  seizing  his  rifle,  started  up  "  The 
*  rogue'  again!"  was  naturally  his  lusi  thought, 
but  now  the  sound  of  human  voices  reached  his 
ears  ^"d  a  minute  or  two  later,  instead  of  the 
truculent  "tusker"  he  had  expected,  there 
appeared  in  tlie  river  bed  the  benign  couiiten- 
nt'.rc  of  tin:  |^oi  id  teiii[HTed  old  lady  off  whose 
l)ack  he  had  scrambled  the  night  before  into 
his  uncomfortable  and  perilous  position  in  the 
tree. 

Xi  \iv  w.is  sight  of  elephant  more  welcome, 
for  f'u!  id  not  expected  his  deliverance 

so  i.irly.  He  was  soon  on  lier  back  jogging 
nictuly  homeward,,  and  t  oiij;i.itulating  himself 
on  being  still  .nlive  to  teil  (he  tale  of  his 
midnight  adventure  with  a  wild  elephant  L 
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By  Captain  Wilton  Fokster,  late  of  thr  Impcrial  Chinksk  Navy. 

An  incident  of  ihe  horrible  Chinese  coolic  slave  trade.  The  author  held  a  roving  commission  to 
hunt  for  pirates,  but  by  mistake  pursued  a  slaver,  the  result  being  a  stiff  fight,  the  destruction  of  the 
kidi)«i>pcra  At  the  hanAt  of  the  people  whose  homes  they  had  rendered  dcioUte»  end  the  rele«ee  of  the 

unfortunates  aboard  the  slaver. 


L'RING  the  latli  r  d;iys  of  the  rnolic 
slave  trade*  I  wa.s  an  otticcr  in  ihc 
Chinese  Imperial  Navy,  with  a  rank 
equiv.ilL'nt  to  tliat  of  commander  in 
our  own.  i  had  l)ecn  tor  aomc  time 
engaged  in  hunting  down  ttu'  Ming  Ti  pirates, 
the  terrible  '*  Brotherhood  of  ihe  Seven  Pirate 
Captains."  By  means  of  succes.sful  ruses  and 
surprises  I  had  already  been  Cwrtunate  enough 
to  kill  or  capture  three  of  these  enptains  and 
most  of  tlicu  crews.  One  of  llie  \  esscis  i  had 
taken  was  a  sort  of  cross  betwceo  a  fore-and-aft 
schooner  and  the  fastest  kind  of  (rhinese  junk 
— a  very  smart  little  craft  of  some  ninety  tons 
burden.  This  vcs.scl  had  bam  known  far  and 
wide  as  the  /!ed  Pinite,  because  its  late  owners, 
in  staining  her  light  canvas  sails  so  as  to 
resemble  the  thin,  fle.vible  mat  ones  of  the  junks, 
Imd  contrived  acadentally  to  tinge  them  a 
reddish  hue. 

I  had  persuaded  the  authorities  to  allow  me 
to  have  this  craft  fitted  up  as  a  Government 
vessel  and  to  put  my  fifty  foreign  drilled  seamen 
and  Mai  in>  V  on  board  her.  A  Chinese  military 
nMindarin  of  the  rank  of  major  was  associated 
with  me  —  as  was  customary  —  in  order  to 
fanliuiti-  any  arrangements  1  might  need  to 
make  with  othcials  on  shore.  'I'he  ship's  arma 
ment  consisted  oF  a  long  brass  twelve-pounder 
and  four  long  "sixes"  in  the  Ikjw  and  stem 
ports.  With  this  fast  and  useful  vessel  and  my 
smart  ctew  I  hoped  to  do  great  execution  among 
the  pirates. 

When  well  out  at  sea  the  ^\-Red  Pirate  was 
restored  to  her  old  appearance  sufficiently,  at 

least,  to  be  able  to  defy  any  l  ut  the  very  closest 
scrutiny.     Uniforms,   arms,   armament,  and 


•  The  Cl>inr«*  Coolie  trad*.  wMch  criein.illy  piirpnned  to  kiimily 
lal»:mrcr%  fi»r  the  niliip*.  ill  Plertt  aod  Cutja  nntl  itie  ^uaim  piis  nf  the 
('hint:ha  IsUndu,  hail  l>y  lite  l.>st  qiiatli  r  of  llie  niiielKiith  ccniury 
l.'-'C  me  siaiply  a  fjtm  of  the  ■>lave  iraile  ai)il  u  liiHi-ruce  In  civiliij 
ikn.  \oun»'  lueii  of  the  uppei  and  mtdille  ai  v»tll  a>  of  itie  lower 
da»--e'-  wt'.e  frequently  klilniipped  by  force  or  fraud  by  iheie  "  criolie 
irBdcrs.  and  ihrir  ^iifTerii'.g*  on  the  voyage  lo  South  America 
e<jiinllrd  the  lioiroi~s  of  the  famTU*  "  Middle  t'.\ss.ige  '  The  sur- 
vivors nn  .-irrival  were  forced  to  work  in  cang«  under  overseer* 
armed  wiib  cowtuUe  whip%.  lo  iS6o,  out  of  hwr  ibouiaDd  coolio 
wbft  had  been  leni  lAthe  Chladw  l*lMedii|t«Himpii» deiinitatpne 
of  alMNit  tevM  yeafi.  not  ene  <uivi««d  I  Sume  hftl  poitoned  tbem- 
seK-ei :  otherj  ileliberitrtv  jumped  over  the  cIi(T»  and  drowned 
ihcmvlve*  in  the  «:a  'I  lie  coolies  were  imr  rii  ned  in  the  Pnrtu- 
guc'-e  harrat^wn*  Bt  .Macao  lil!  put  on  liuurd  the  South  Americiin 
or  PonuKueie  vewcis  many  hundreds  at  a  lime.  OtTicial  repre^ 
tcntations  conoetiiuig  this  horrible  xtttShc  evcniually  caused  the 
Brilkh  GovemiMiii  tn  lalce  eotiaa,  and  with  the  mppprt  eC  ibe 
BittUi  Seat  ChiBa  mi  enafahd  lasupproii  it.— AvTHoa, 


European  officer  all  vanished,  and  an  ap|)a- 
rently  unarmed  vessel  of  doubtful  appearance, 
with  but  a  few  nun  in  lier,  remained. 

We  s.Ttlcd  quietly  along  till  we  reached  the 
port  of  Piiighoi,  entering  the  harbour  just  as 
day  was  breaking. 

I  had  been  asleep  some  three  hours  or  so 
when  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  entering  the 
stern  ports  and  falling  on  my  faee.  aroused  me. 
Ever  a  light  slee(>er,  I  sat  up  and  was  looking  at 
my  watch  when  a  rush  of  men  on  deck,  with 
the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  gun  ropes, 
caused  me  to  spring  out  of  my  berth  in  double- 
quick  time.  Hastily  donning  helmet,  tunic,  and 
sw(Mrd-belt,  I  sprang  up  the  companion-ladder  in 
time  to  witness  a  most  extraordinary  scene. 

The  vessel  had  just  entered  the  harbour. 
The  peaceful  traders  and  numerous  small  craft 
therein  seemed  in  a  state  of  mad  panic.  Their 
crews  were  frantically  rushing  about,  some  beat- 
ing gongs  and  others  firing  crackers.  Great 
cai^o  vessels  were  hastily  hoisting  their  sails 
and  cutting  their  cables  in  order  to  escape 
out  to  se.1,  \vlii!e  tlie  whole  of  the  fcni.ile  pojui- 
lation  of  the  place  were  apparently  screaming 
together  in  shrill  chorus!  But  in  contrast  to 
all  this  abject  terror  were  some  do/eii  or 
so  of  fishing  craft  anchored  by  themselves, 
the  tankars,"  or  fishermen,  on  which  wtre 
busy  ioa(!in,4  antiiiuated  iron  l;iios  of  small 
calibre  and  handing  up  matchlocks  and  gingals 
from  below  with  an  evident  intention  of  using 
them  ! 

Then  the  meaning  of  it  all  began  to  dawn  on 
roe.    Looking  towards  the  foremast  head,  where 

it  being  after  sunrise — the  Imperial  Dragon 
ought  to  have  been  flyitig,  I  discovered  that  my 
impudent  bladcguatds  had  seen  fit  to  hoist  the 
dreaded  thrc  e cornered  blood  red  flag  of  tlie 
pirate  brotherhood  in  its  place,  while  the  beams 
of  the  morning  sun,  falling  on  the  sails,  showed 
up  the  peculiar  tint  uf  the  Red  Pirafc's  canvas 
to  perfection  !  l  iuil  nothing  might  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  effect  of  their  practical  joke 
some  two  score  of  the  ra'sral'',  strljiped  to  the 
waist,  Were  "making  believe"  to  handle  the 
guns  or  flourishing  tmarding-pikes  in  the  most 
feriii  ious  fashion,  m(\Tnwh»le  exchanging  Itrcjad 
grins  to  indicate  their  delight  at  the  success  of 
their  trick. 
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The  unholy  joy  of  the  Hakkus  at  tlicir 
Iriek's  success  was  ijuickly  changed  to  appre- 
hension as  I  stepped  on  to  the  deck,  but  all 
fear  of  niy  displeasure  quickly  faded  before 
the  imminent  peril  we  stood  in  of  getting 
blown  out  of  the  water  as  a  consequence  of 
their  darini;  "  lark.  '  For  from  the  lee  side 
of  a  small .  island  there  suddenly  appeared  the 
huge  new  junk  of  the  Chinese  admiral,  and 


double  discomfiture  of  the  inhabitants  and  my 
European-drilled  men  — neither  being  exactly 
beloved  of  the  mandarin  order^ — and  said  no 
more  about  the  matter.  On  learning  that  I 
was  going  ashore  he  oflfered  to  go  witii  me  to 
expedite  my  getting  a  supply  of  fresh  provi.sions, 
and  to  smooth  over  any  dilTiculties  ciused  by 
my  nien's  misconduct.  Admiral  Wang  then 
seated  himself  iKside  me,  preferring  my  whale- 


'THIKI;  >LUDt.SLV  AriKAKLU  TUB  HLl.l    )    SK  Of   THIt  CMIM.'K  ,M'M1i;a;. 


above  its  bright  teakwood  sides  and  yellow 
metal  sheathing,  flashing  in  the  sun,  protruded 
the  grinning  muz/les  of  a  battery  of  nine  long 
eighteen-pounders,  while  with  thoughtful  con 
sideration  a  lni;.;e  thirty-two  pounder  amidships 
was  being  sj)eci.illy  trained  on  to  ihe  lied  Pit  ate. 
The  tide  was  running  swiftly,  and,  combined 
with  the  exertions  of  some  one  hundred  and 
fifiy  men  at  the  long  oars  or  sweeps,  was  rapidly 
bringing  the  mandarin's  vessel  broadside  within 
half  musket-shot  when  I  s|)rang  into  the  bows 
and  by  dint  of  shouting  and  waving  my  helnut 
succeeded  in  averting  the  admiral's  fire.  A 
boat  was  then  quickly  dragged  from  under  a 
pile  of  deck  lumber  concealing  it,  and  the  men 
having  resumed  their  uniforms,  manned  it 
and  pulled  me  over  to  the  Chinese  admiral's 
vessel,  in  order  to  explain  matters  to  that 
pu/zled  Celestial.  He,  being  a  good-natured 
mandarin,  only  indulged  in  broad  grins  at  the 


boat  to  his  own  huge,  unwieldy,  shoe-shajK-d 
punt.  The  interpreter  and  the  major  quickly 
ioUowed,  and  we  went  ashore  to  visit  the  tepo, 
or  head  magistrate  of  the  place. 

After  we  had  gone  through  the  formalities  of 
greeting  a  very  animated  discussion  arose  re- 
garding the  recent  doings  of  the  "  man  stealers  " 
on  that  |Mrt  of  llie  coa^t.  It  ap[Marctl  that  one 
of  their  craft  had  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
enter  the  harbour  at  sunset  while  the  admirals 
vessel  lay  there,  and  youiy  men  and  youths 
had  been  kidnapped  or  beguiled  on  board  from 
the  neighbourhood  under  the  great  man's  very 
nose  I 

While  we  were  sipping  the  inevitable  tea  a 
tremendous  hubbub  arose  in  the  street  outside. 
The  soldiers  and  "  runners  "  who  were  in  wait- 
ing outside  the  closed  doors  in  vain  attempted 
to  <|uell  the  disturbance,  until  at  last,  as  a  riot 
seemed  likely  to  occur,  the  mandarin  listened  to 
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the  advice  of  his  host,  the  tepo,  and  gave  orders 
that  ilie  crowd  who  were  clamouring  to  see  him 
should  be  admitted. 

The  instant  the  doors  were  thrown  open  the 
angry  folk  quickly  filled  the  outer  apartment- 
Then,  somewhat  abashed  in  the  great  man's 
presence— supported  as  he  was  by  a  European 
officer  and  half-a-dozen  Kuropean  drilled  Marines 
— the  ringleaders  duly  kow-towed  and  then 
presented  a  petition.  The  burden  of  their  com- 
plaints was  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the 
redress  begged  for  identical.  Son,  grandson, 
nephew,  or  cousin  had  been  taken  away  from 
his  home  by  force  or  fraud  by  the  scoundrelly 
*'  man  stealers."  "  Get  them  restored  to  us,"  each 
petition  invariably  concluded.  All  ranks  were 
represented  here — schoolmasters,  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  all 
carefully  attired  in  their  best  clothes,  and  all  now 
perfectly  orderly  and  decorously  beliaved.  Vet 
the  unhappy  men,  it  was  easy  to  see,  were  terribly 
in  earnest,  and  both  mandarin  and  tepo  were 
much  moved.  Some  of  the  missing  youths  were 
personally  known  to  both  of  them.  Moreover, 


Personally,  I  felt  much  sympathy  with  the 
bereaved  parents  and  relatives  of  these  unlucky 
young  men  and  lads ;  for  I  well  knew  lhat  in  all 
human  probability  they  would  never  be  heard 
of  again. 

While  the  mandarin  and  his  host  were  dis- 
cussing in  whispers  what  they  should  say  to 
pacify  the  people,  a  stir  arose  at  the  door  and 
all  the  other  jKtitioners  stood  on  one  side  to 
allow  of  the  entrance  of  a  venerable  dame  in 
costly  satins  and  silks,  who  was  carried  in  on  the 
back  of  her  maid,  as  her  small  feet  prevented 
her  walking  even  so  far  as  from  her  chair  to  the 
inner  apartment  without  assistance.  Her  age 
and  social  position  as  the  widow  of  a  landed 
proprietor  made  the  step  she  had  taken  of 
coming  personally  to  obtain  redress  a  most 
unusual  one,  and  her  high  rank  caused  the 
mandarin  to  promptly  order  a  seat  to  l>e  pro- 
vided for  her  while  she  presented  a  statement  of 
her  case  in  writing,  according  to  cu.stom. 

It  was  a  very  simple  story  that  she  set  forth. 
Her  grandson,  the  only  male  left  of  her  once 
numerous  family,  had  been  asked  by  some 


IT  WAS  A  VERY  SIMPLE  STORY  THAT  5HB  SET  FORTH. 


however  bad  a  sailor  the  admiral  might  be 
(he  scarcely  ever  ]jut  to  sea),  he  was  undoubtedly 
a  Very  good  mandaiin,  one  who  tried  to  do 
justice  and  did  not  '*  squeeze."  The  tepo,  too, 
was  an  upright  and  energetic  local  official. 


stran;.^ers  to  point  out  to  them  the  road  to  the  sea, 
and  being  a  good-natured  and  fearless  youth  he 
had  done  so — and  had  never  been  seen  since  ! 

At  the  sight  of  the  poor  old  lady's  tears  my 
Chinese  major  and  interpreter  could  restrain 
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themselves  no  longer,  atid  n[jpca!e(l  to  me  to 
intervene  and  tell  the  lady  we  would  do  all  we 
could  for  her.  Unfortunately,  the  old  lady  spoke 
Hakka  and  unrltT'itnnd  wtiat  passed.  There- 
upon, with  piteous  tears  and  lamentations,  she 
seconded  their  appeal,  until  at  last,  quite  unable 
to  stand  the  painful  scene-  any  longer,  I  promised 
that  if  wt-  could  ovciluul  tlic  slaver  1  would  tnke 
the  lad  out  ot  her  by  force,  should  his  surrender 
be  refuscti.  I  added  that,  in  the  event  of  resist- 
ance Ix  iug  made,  it  was  for  my  Chinese  major 
to  deciilc  winit  should  he  done  with  the  rest  of 
the  kidnajipcd  yoiinp  men  on  t)oard. 

This  decision  seemed  to  give  immense  relief 
to  all  present,  though,  as  the  chances  were,  even 
in  niy  own  opinion,  ten  to  one  ngainst  my  ever 
falling  in  with  the  slaver  at  all,  the  admiral's  and 
tepo's  compliments  scented  to  be  equally  out  of 
place  with  the  delight  of  tlie  vcnorahle  dame  and 
the  townspeople.  I  did  not,  however,  know  my 
Chinese  friends  quite  so  well  in  those  days  as  I 
came  to  do  afterwards. 

The  tepo  having  begged  luc  to  leave  the 
supply  of  fresh  provisions  to  him,  and  the 
mandarin  pressing  me  to  return  to  his  own  ship 
for  the  morning  meal,  the  oflicial  party  broke 
up. 

While  enjoying  an  excellent  breakfast  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  he  informed  me  that 
his  vessel  was  too  heavy  and  drew  too  much 
water  to  attempt  the  pursuit  of  the  fast  craft 
that  the  man-stealers  employed  with  any  chance 
of  success. 

"But,  Admiral  Wang,'  1  said,  '^you  must 
know  th^t  my  instructions  were  to  cruise  after 
ihc  Hing  Ti  pirates.  I  have  no  orders  to  meddle 
with  the  coolie  slavers,  and  unless  these  man- 
stealers  actually  knock  up  ngainst  me  I  don't 
think  there's  any  chance  of  my  interfering  to 
any  purpose." 

Thereupon  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  admiral, 
nKijor,  and  interpreter  exchanged  very  knowing 
glances. 

**  I  suppose  they  think  that  this  is  only  'save 

face 'talk,"  1  lhout;lit  ;  llicn  added,  aloud,  "  Hy 
the  way,  admiral,  where  does  report  say  these 
Hing  Ti  t-essels  usually  are  to  be  found  just 
now?" 

"Somewhere  near  Samun,  captain,  I  iiave 
heard,"  replied  the  admiral— and  again  the 
look  seemed  to  pass  lietweeii  the  three — "  but 
I  fancy  nightlall  is  the  only  time  they  enter  the 
harbour  there,  when  they  are  intending  mis^ 
chief." 

"  I  wonder,  admiral,"  I  continued,  "  that  you 
don't  rout  them  out  of  it  yourself.  This  is  a 
fine  new  vr'='^fl  ;  I  suppose  you  have  about 
three  hundred  and  titty  men  in  her  ?  " 

But  the  admiral  adroitly  parried  my  inquir}'. 


"  Samun  is  just  outside  my  jurisdiction,  c^qi- 
tain,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  fur  the  Koulung  mandarin 
to  act  I  have  no  small  steam  craft  at  my  ser- 
vice either,  and  the  harbour  entmnrc  wotild  \)c. 
dangerous  for  this  vessel  unless  slie  were  towed." 

Ilooked  at  the  Lirge,  lofty,  and  handsomely 
decorated  and  furni'^hed  cabin,  and  as  I  noted 
the  c.vf>ensive  black  wood  and  marble  furniture, 
the  beautiful  carving,  the  clock,  pictures, 
cushion*;,  fans,  arnl  ahar,  all  th.e  costliest 
kind,  and  the  many  dishes  served,  I  re.il)/.ed 
that  this  i(m  vioant  and  lover  of  his  ease  was 
hardly  the  man,  however  just  and  fair-d.  ahiig 
according  to  Chinese  standards,  to  curb  tiie 
pirates  and  man-stealefs  of  that  notorious 
locality. 

After  an  enormous  number  of  dishes  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  admiral  and  his  Chinese 
guests  indulged  in  "ju>t  one  j)ipc  '  (of  opium) 
while  I  returned  un  board  my  biiip  to  see  that 
all  was  ready  for  sailing  for  Sauuui  when  the 
tide  turned,  so  that  we  should  arrive  outside 
that  liarliour  about  sunset.  I  found  that  not 
only  had  a  most  lavish  amount  uf  t'resh  supplies 
been  placed  on  board,  but  that,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, payment  had  been  refused  by  the  tepo's 
expres-.  I  'i-i/!'T ! 

"Truly,  these  arc  ht^pitable  folk  indeed, 
interpreter ! "  I  remarked,  but  the  Hakka  did 
not  apjxjar  at  all  astoni.shed  either  at  the  abund- 
ance or  the  refusal  of  payment,  or,  stranger  siiil, 
at  the  enthusiastic  "  send-off  **  accorded  to  the 
e\  /vV</  p!/iife  when  she  sailed.  It  never  struck 
Mr.  Interpreter  as  singular,  either,  that  so  much 
gong  beating,  cracker  firing,  demon-candle  and 
joss  stick  burning  should  proceed  from  the  folks 
on  shore ! 

Samun  was  rt  lelietl  just  before  dark,  and 
from  a  couple  of  fishing  vessebi  atichored  outside 
we  extracted  the  information  that  a  suspicious- 
looking  craft,  evidently  full  of  men,  had  l)een 
seen  hovering  off  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
doubtless  intending  to  slip  into  the  harbour 
some  titue  after  darkness  had  set  in. 

The  pilots  then  took  us  in  very  cleverly. 
After  atichoring  just  inside  by  a  single  light 
anchor  and  grass  table,  I  set  the  u  iich  and 
picked  two  of  my  beat  men  a:>  iuok  outs  to 
give  warning  of  any  stranger's  arrival.  About 
an  hour  or  so  Ix-fore  eiglit  hells  they  reported 
that  a  large  and  ap[)arently  fa^t  native  vessel 
was  bringing  to  umler  the  land,  and  that  from 
the  way  she  was  handled  she  was  evidently 
strongly  manned.  The  distance  thai  the 
stranger  anchored  at  and  the  precautions 
taken  on  board  her  to  escape  notice  caused 
mc  to  have  little  doubt  that  she  wus  a  puulical 
craft,  bent  on  mischief,  and  most  probably 
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one  of  tlie  very  lling  'l  i  pirates  that  I  was  in 
scari  li  of.    If  so,  I  was  indeed  in  luck's  way. 

Though  1  had  taken  even-  precaution  to 
avoid  attracting  notice,  yet  it  was  apjmrent  that 
the  stranger  was  suspicious  of  us  and  pre- 
pared to  run  out  to  sea  at  the  first  alarm,  and 
therefore  had  anchored  well  to  windward  of 
what  he  apparently  considered  to  be  a  possible 
enemy. 

At  midnight  all  was  quiet  on  board  the 
stranger,  not  even  a  single  light  being  visible 
on  the  low  hull,  then  merely  a  shapeless  object 
of  a  blackness  more  solid  than  the  shadow 
projected  by  the  high  rock  which  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  against  the  starlit  sky  behind  her. 
I  saw  that  our  halyards  and  ropes  were  clear, 
that  a.ves  lay  in  the  bow  beside  the  grass  cable, 
and  the  covers  merely  laid  over  the  guns,  which 
had  previously  been  carefully  loaded,  (lun- 
lanterns,  loo,  were  trimmed  and  ready,  while 
beside  the  masthead  light  on  deck  was  the 
Dragon  flag,  ready  bent  on  to  the  halyards 
for  hoisting.  Then  I  lay  down  on  the  mat  my 
servants  had  placed  on  deck  for  me, 
rolled  my.self  in  my  boat-cloak,  and 
slept  the  sleep  of  tired  youth,  till  a 
hand  lightly  laid  on  my  arm  and  a 
whisper,  "The  stranger  is  hauling  in 
her  cable,  sir,"  from  the  interpreter, 
roused  me  in  a  trice.  I  gave  the 
order,  "  Cut  the  cable,  look  -  outs  ! 
Watch,  hoist  the  main-sail  I "  just  as 
our  former  neighbour,  who  was  already 
heeling  over  to  a  steady  breeze,  slipped 
outside  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
'i'hen,  as  the  blows  of  the  a.\es  fell  on 
the  thick  "grass"  rope,  the  severed 
|xirt  of  the  cable  rushed  through  the 
hawse  hole  overboard,  the  huge  sails, 
rapidly  hoisted,  as  quickly  filled,  and 
the  light  craft  forged  ahead  in  hot 
pursuit.  Eew  vessels  could  cscajx?  the 
noted  /lcJ  Pirate,  as  I  knew,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  a  cable  s  length 
only  divided  us  from  the  chase. 

Then  the  Imperial  Dragon  flag  was 
run  up  under  the  mast  head  light,  and 
through  my  speaking  trumpet  I  ordered 
the  stranger  to  bring  to  and  show  his 
pa|x.Ts.  I  received  the  not  altogether 
unexpected  reply  that  the  contents  of 
a  hundred  foreign  rifles  and  the  shot 
from  her  deck  -  guns  were  the  only 
papers  any  official  who  tried  to  board 
their  vessel  would  see,  and  that  all 
mandarins,  and  their  master,  the  Em- 
peror, as  well,  nnght  do  something  not 
fit  for  cars  polite,  for  aught  that  the 
sjKiaker  cared. 


I  waited  for  nothing  more,  but  ordered  the 
crew  of  the  midships  gun  to  try  and  knock  one 
of  this  insolent  stranger's  spars  out  of  him.  But 
before  it  could  be  trained  there  came  the  roar 
of  our  opponent's  broadside,  and  the  sfKittering 
fire  of  her  riflemen  knocked  sundry  holes  in 
sails,  cut  ropes,  and  splintered  deck  fillings, 
besides  dropping  two  of  the  men  at  the  sheets, 
and  this  unfortunately  allowed  the  chase  to 
increase  her  lead  very  appreciably.  The 
advantage  was  but  a  temporary  one,  however. 
My  disciplined  Chinese  speedily  warmed  to 
their  work,  and  convinced  that  1  had  now 
"  spotted  my  quarry  " — an  expression  that  quite 
"floored  "  the  interpreter,  by  the  way  — I  ordered 
a  charge  of  canister  to  lie  sent  home  after  each 
round  shot,  and  then  turned  the  twelve-pounder 
and  two  long  "sixes"  with  some  score  of  Snider 
breech-loading  rifles  on  to  our  big  antagonist. 

The  fire  then  grew  very  hot  indeed  for  a  tiuie, 
as  the  enemy  had  four  or  five  muz/le-loaders 
for  every  single  breech  loader  we  |K)ssessed. 
Chinese  mi.xed  shot    iron  balls,  varying  from 
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the  size  uf  u  siuull  oratigc  lu  that  uf  a 
large  walnui"— was  pitted  against  the  British 
"  canister." 

Both  vessels  were  iiuw  running  along  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  and  pretty  close  to  the 
shore,  while  the  mist  coming  off  it  had  obscured 
the  waning  light  of  the  stars,  so  that  the  flashes 
of  her  big  guns  and  musketry  fire  were  the 
only  means  by  which  we  could  ascertain  our 
opjwnent's  position.  But,  as  the  chill  grey 
light  of  early  dawn  began  to  appear,  and  grew 
stronger  and  clearer  momentarily,  the  su()erior 
training  and  disci- 
pline and  better 
weapons  of  my  men 
began  to  tell  the 
inevitable  tale. 
True,  our  antago- 
nist was  more  than 
double  our  si^e  and 
had  more  than 
twice  as  many  men, 
but  his  low  '*  side- 
boards," instead  of 
the  higher  bulwarks 
that  had  been  fitted 
on  the  c\-A'cii 
J'lrii/f,  proved  a 
fatal  drawback 
w  hen  the  day 
dawned  fully,  and 
guns  could  be  ac- 
curately laid  and 
rifles  sighted  cor- 
rectly. Then  lier 
men  literally  fell  in 
heaps  round  her 
guns,  the  guns 
themselves  were 
dismounted,  and 
finally,  when  her 
mainmast  fell  with 
a  crash  across  her 
deck,  all  conceit  of 
fight  was  knocked 
out  of  her,  and  the  helmsman  was  seen  to  run 
his  vessel  deliberately  on  a  huge  rock,  while 
the  survivors  of  the  crew  lowered  their  least- 
injured  boats  and  made  frantically  for  the  land. 
The  vessel  herself  remained  fast  on  a  reef  of 
rock  some  thousand  or  eight  hundred  yards  only 
fronj  the  low,  sandy  shores  of  a  small  bay. 

Our  two  whale-boats  were  quickly  launched 
and  following  in  hot  pursuit,  a  heavy  fire 
being  turned  on  the  men  escaping  in  the 
sam[)ans."  Meanwhile,  the  sound  of  the  firing 
had  drawn  numbers  of  people  from  the  villages 
near.  Many  of  the  clansmen  appeared  armed 
Willi  matchlocks,  gingals,  sfiears,  or  Iximboos, 
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being  ap|)arcntly  apprehensive  that  their  \illages 
were  tlie  object  of  an  attack. 

Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  the 
two  "  samjKins,"  Major  W  ong  and  I  raced  our 
boats  for  the  stranded  vessel.  As  we  clambered 
up  her  side  her  deck  presented  a  fearful  sight, 
dead  and  dying  men  lying  in  all  directions. 

But  what  was  this  terrible  noise?  It  seemed 
as  if  a  perfect  pandemonium  were  contained 
under  the  hatches  of  the  ship !  Shrieks, 
screams,  groans,  and  cries  of  despair  ascended 
continually  from  below  our  feet 

Then,  in  a  single 
instant,  the  real 
character  of  the 
vessel  dawned 
upon  me,  and  I 
understood  fully 
the  meaning  of  the 
generous  beliaviour 
of  the  natives  of 
Pinghoi  towards 
me.  This  was  not 
a  Hing  Ti  pirate, 
but  a  coolie  slaver. 
Next  moment, 
however,  humanity 
asserted  itself. 
Seizing  a  n  axe, 
while  the  major, 
the  interpreter,  and 
the  men  caught  up 
choppers,  iron  bars, 
or  the  broad,  chop- 
per-like swords  of 
the  dead  man- 
stealers,  1  set  to 
work,  and  crashing 
blows  were  soon 
falling  on  hatch 
covers  and  the 
wooden  bars  secur- 
ing them.  Not  a 
niument  was  to  be 
lost,  either,  if  the 
wretched  creatures  confined  below  in  the  hold 
were  to  be  saved,  lor  the  captured  coolie  slaver 
was  now  taking  water  fast,  and  the  rapidly  rising 
flood  would  soon  place  all  in  her  hold  beyond 
human  aid. 

As  the  daylight  began  to  |K'netrate  to  them 
the  wretched  captives  untlernealh  redoubled 
their  cries  and  prayers  for  help.  At  last,  when 
the  hatches  were  fairly  battered  to  pieces,  they 
appeared  to  become  almost  frantic  with  terror  at 
the  rising  water.  But  presently  the  men  were 
springing  down  into  tliat  awful  inferno,  and 
cutting  the  ropes  by  which  its  unfortunate 
occupants  were  lashed  to  iron  rings. 
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Over  six  .score  poor  creatures,  many  of  them 
mere  lads,  and  all  exhausted  by  Imiiger  and 
suffering  horribly  from  thirst,  were  got  up  on 
deck.  One  unfortunate  victim  of  the  coolie 
slavers'  brutality  had  already  succumbed. 

When  some  of  the  rescued  prisoners  were  able 
to  speak,  they  slated  that  more  than  two  hundred 
of  their  comjxmions  had  been  taken  to  the 
Ixirracoons  at  Macao,  but  that  they,  not  having 
been  accustomed  to  manual  labour,  were  not 
considered  of  sufficiently  robust  phy.sique,  or 
were  loo  young  to  be  fit  for  coolie  labour  in  the 
mines,  and  they  had  therefore  been  rejected. 


instant  that  the  captain  of  the  slaver,  with  some 
do/.en  or  fourteen  of  his  men,  set  foot  on  land 
they  Were  assailed  by  hundreds  of  furious  men, 
and  even  women,  who  had  recognised  their 
vessel.  'I'heir  weapons  were  beaten  from  their 
hands,  and  they  were  literally  torn  to  pieces 
by  way  of  revenue  for  the  countless  homes  they 
had  made  desolate.  'I'he  treasure-chest  which 
they  had  taken  on  shore  with  them  was  appro- 
priated for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers  or  wives 
of  those  who  had  lost  their  sole  support  through 
these  wretches  having  kidnapped  their  sons  or 
husbands. 


"  THEV  WERE  ASSAILED  ilV  HUNDREDS  OF  PVIRIOUS  MEN." 


So  the  man-slealers  had  risked  bringing  them 
back  to  see  if  a  ransom  could  be  extorted  from 
their  friends  before  they  were  all  thrown  over- 
board to  make  room  for  a  fresh  cari-o  ! 

Despite  my  grievous  disappointment  in 
missing  the  pirates,  I  bore  no  malice  against  the 
I'inghoi  folks  who  had  put  me  on  the  slaver's 
track  so  successfully.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
that  the  grandson  of  the  while  liaiied  old  dame 
who  had  come  .so  far  to  plead  her  cau^e  was 
amongst  those  rescued,  as  indeed  were  the  rela- 
tives of  most  of  the  i>eople  who  had  presented 
their  petitions  to  the  mandarin  tlie  day 
previously. 

My  atte  ntion  was  now  drawn  to  a  remarkable 
tragedy  that  was  being  enacted  ashore.  The 


Curiously  enough,  the  Chinese  admiral  and 
my  major  gained  great  "kudos"  by  the  cajjture 
of  this  notorious  man  stealer  ;  while— save  an 
expression  of  mild  disappointment  and  di.s- 
satisfaction  from  the  authorities  at  my  failure  to 
capture  the  pirates,  and  some  sarcastic  chaff  from 
my  cronies  anent  "  shooting  at  the  hawk  and 
hitting  the  carrion  crow  — 1  got  nothing.  Never- 
theless, I  was  not  ill  pleased  at  my  mistake. 

Moreover,  the  laugh  was  eventually  on  my 
side,  for  it  was  discovered  that  the  captain  of 
the  man  stealer  was  none  other  than  a  notorious 
Hing  Ti  leader  who  for  a  year  [)a5t  had  been, 
in  his  fashion,  "  lying  low  "  since  the  capture  of 
three  of  his  confederales  I  So  that  I  scored 
after  all ! 


The  author,  accompanied  by  a  young  backwoodsman,  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  a  vast  morass  kr.own  as  "  Big  Indian  Swamp,"  in  search  of  trout. 
The  pair  got  separated  in  this  great  wilderness  of  mud  and  vegetation,  and  death 
in  two  horrible  forms  menaced  the  author  ere  he  was  able  to  rejoin  his  companion. 


IKE  COUN'I'V,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
only  one  hundred  miles  from  New 
V'ork  and  Philadelphia,  with  their 
millions  of  souls,  yet  the  greater 
part  of    it  is 


practically  a  virgin  wilder- 
ness. A  smgle  railroad 
touches  its  soil,  and 
that  only  just  within  the 
borders.  With  the  excejv 
tion  of  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons, its  less  than  ten 
thousand  of  population  is 
massed  along  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  bordering  the  I  )ela- 
ware  and  Lackawaxen 
rivers.  Its  one  town,  in 
which  the  county  court 
assembles,  contains  fewer 
than  a  thousand  persons. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains occupy  the  entire 
county,  and,  save  for  a  few 
clearings,  the  rugged  hills 
are  covered  by  a  thick 
growth  of  forest  trees  and 
tangled  underbrush.  Within 
the  njiles  of  thickets  and 
woods  arc  bears,  panthers, 
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catamounts,  deer,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  wild 
animals  and  reptiles. 

The  county  is  plentifully  studded  with  small 
mountain   lakes  and   streams,  abounding  in 
char,  or  sfieckled  trout.  It 
is  a  i>aradise  for  sportsmen. 

'But  there  is  a  dark  side 
to  the  picture.     In  the 
valleys  there  are  multitudes 
of  iiuge  swam[)s,  densely 
overgrown    with  willows, 
alders,  swamp  maples,  and 
rhododendrons,  often 
nearly  impassable  for  man. 
There  ^rim  death  waits  for 
the  unwary.    lientath  the 
network   of  undergrowth 
are  treacherous  quagmires 
filled  with  coze  so  fine  and 
liquid   that,  when 
scoojK'd   up  in  the 
hand,   it  will  run 
almost   as   freely  as 
water.     These  quag- 
mires are  the  death- 
traps of  Pike  County. 
They  are  charnel- 
houses  for  cattle  and 
wild  animals.    It  is  a 
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irtiqueiil  occurrence:  for  a  herd  of  cows  to 
return  in  the  evening  from  the  woods  with  one 
or  more  of  its  number  missing.  The  backwoods 
owner  knows,  without  seeking,  that  the  absentees 
have  been  caught  and  smothered  in  one  of  the 
deadly  "quags,"  as  the  mires  are  locally  named. 
It  is  useless  to  search  for  the  bodies.  The  mud 
closes  over  the  doomed  creatures  more  swiftly 
than  quicksand,  and  the  surface  smooths  imme- 
diately and  leaves  no  more  of  a  sign  than  water. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  Pike  County  on  a 
fishing  trip.  My  abiding-place  was  a  small 
backwoods  resort  for  men  who  were  willing  to 
iindergo  hardships  and  enjoy  simple  fare  for  the 
sake  oi  the  glorious  sport  and  health-giving,  pine- 
scented  air.  The  house  stood  on  the  shore  of 
a  picturesque  lake  teeming  with  pickerel  and 
other  fish.  It  was  kept  by  an  aged  man, 
familiarly 
called  "\\  i 
liam  R.,"  and 
a  nephew, 
"Billy  J."  Billy 
was  a  stalwart 
ba  c  kwood  s- 
nian,  who  re- 
vere n  c  e  d  ii 
tireless,  enthu 
siastic  fisher 
man  and 
a  bom  i  n  ated 
anyone  whose 
fishing  ardour 
was  confined 


.\b  a  rule,  the  victim,  on  returning  to  the  house 
so  worn  out  that  he  could  scarcely  drag  one 
foot  after  the  other,  would  pack  his  valise  and 
flee  that  part  of  the  country  as  soon  as  he 
could  secure  a  conveyance.  Billy  J.  invariably 
watched  the  departure  with  satisfaction,  and 
remarked  to  some  chosen  spirit : — 

"  There  !  I  guess  that  dude  won't  come  back 
here  in  a  hurry." 

Once  in  a  while  Billy  J.  would  fail  to  "kill 
his  victim — perhaps  would  be  "killed"  in  turn. 
But  such  a  misadventure  afforded  him  only 
satisfaction.    He  would  calmly  confess  to  the 
victim  what  he  had  attempted  to  do  and  instal 
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to  words  or  a  track-beaten  stream  flowing  through 
cultivated  lands. 

Billy  J.  exhibited  an  unworldly  disposition 
to  go  fishing  with  a  tireless  angler,  and  to 
"  kill  "  or  drive  from  the  region  all  "  kid-glove  " 
followers  of  Izaak  Walton.  When  he  found  a 
fisherman  after  his  own  heart  he  would  inconti- 
nently forsake  the  primitive  sawmill  where  he 
worked,  no  matter  how  many  railroad  ties  there 
were  to  cut  on  urgent  orders,  and  go  a-trouting, 
without  the  slightest  expectation  or  desire  of 
being  fjaid  for  his  services  as  guide. 

His  method  of  "killing"  an  undesirable 
visitor  was  both  simple  and  effective.  He 
would  either  wait  to  be  engaged  at  so  much  for 
the  (.lay,  or  invite  the  luckless  stranger  to  go 
trouting  and  lead  him,  through  den.sc  tangles  of 
underbrush  and  fallen  trees,  to  the  roughest  fish- 
ing-grounds, and  keep  him  on  the  move  all  day. 


him  on  the 
^^^^         pinnacle  of 

B^HBM  I      his  favour. 
;  J        Billy  J. 

I  '  r*f  2      me    to  his 

I  *"  r      mere  i  I  cs  s 

I  ~  *  S     t  reatm  e  n  t 

I  /9  H     tl)e  second 

day  after 
my  arrival ; 
but,  as  I  was 
no  stranger 
to  that  part 
of  the  coun- 
try, I  came 

out  with  flying  colours.  Billy  was  happy  in  gain- 
ing another  companion.  With  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  equality  he  declared  that  as  long  as  I 
was  in  the  woods  "  it  wouldn't  cost  me  a  cent 
for  a  guide,  and  he  meant  to  be  the  guide." 

Alter  that  he  was  my  constant  companion  on 
the  trout  stream,  and  many  an  adventure  we 
had  together. 

Billy  J.  had,  either  through  the  inspiration 
of  his  uncle  or  his  own  conscience,  devoted  two 
days  faithfully  to  the  sawmill  and  commenced 
bravely  on  a  third  ;  but  I  concluded  it  was  time 
to  interrupt  him.  I  had  a  daring  project  in  my 
mind,  to  which  he  formed  a  very  necessary 
adjunct. 

I  found  him  among  flying  sawdust  and 
whirring  machinery.  Seating  myself  on  a  con- 
venient pile  of  boards,  I  watched  him  silently 
for  a  while  and  then  remarked,  casually:  - 
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Billy  [.,  I  hear  I5in  Indian  Swamp  has  a  line 
still-water  full  of  trout." 

The  backwoodsman,  lal>ourinj3'  at  an  uncon- 
genial task,  stop[)cd  the  whirring  circular  saw 
in  record  time,  turned  as  though  h^:  had  been 
shot,  and  stared  at  me  with- blank  aiin/ement. 

"  Big  Indian  1  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
What  foolishness  have  you  in  your  head  now  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  have  a  try  for  the  place  ? 
Don't  you  know  "—excitedly — "  it  can't  be 
done  ?  Don't  you  know  that  no  man  has  dared 
to  push  through  the  swamp  to  that  there  still- 
water  ?  " 

"  Ves,  I  know  what  they  say.  I  also  under- 
stand that  no  man  has  thus  far  dared  to  try  ; 


"if  you  don't  care  to  make  the  attempt  with  me 
at  some  other  part  of  the  swamp  I  dare  say  I 
can  get  Abe  Heater  to  go  along.  He  suggested 
it,  anyway." 

That  was  a  n>aster  stroke.  Abe  was  a  rival. 
Billy  flashed  out,  hotly  : 

"  Abe  Heater  !  He  can't  do  it.  Why,  you 
'  killed  '  him  down  on  Saw  Swamp  last  week,  and 
he  won't  dare  to  try  Big  Indian  ;  it's  ten  times 
worse.  I  guess,  if  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  go,  I'm  the  man  that  goes  along.  Only," 
he  added,  "you'd  better  fix  your  will  first, 
because  [)ltnty  of  cattle  have  gone  in  there  and 
never  come  out." 

"  But,"  I  objected,  out  of  pure  devilry,  "  how 
about  that  load  of  tics  \Villiam  R.  wants  cut  in 
a  hurry  ?  ' 


but  a  woman  did  last  winter,  and  succeeded,"  I 
replied,  scathingly. 
Billy's  face  flushed. 

"You  mean  Sally  Hobday?  Ves.  I  know- 
she  did  ;  but  then  Sally  went  in  with  a  boat 
when  there  was  water  enough  above  to  let  her 
drift  over  the  shallows.    You  can't  do  it  now." 

"  Why  can't  we  wade  down  the  shallows  ?  " 

"Soft  mud  bottom,  deeper'n  you  are," 
answered  Billy,  in  a  tone  that  was  meant  to 
settle  the  question. 

"Oh,  well,"  I  said,  with  apparent  indifference, 
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"William  R.  ran  want!  Well  do  Big  Indian 
to-morrow.  What's  more,  I  II  lay  off  woik  now 
and  dig  a  lot  of  worms  for  the  trip." 

I.ater  William  R.,  to  his  jxiined  surprise, 
found  his  nephew  diligently  grubbing  with  a 
pick  in  the  potato  |»atch  behind  the  house, 
filling  old  tomato  cans  with  wriggling  worms, 
instead  of  sweating  in  the  now  silent  sawn)ill. 

We  started  next  morning,  long  before  day- 
light, and  reached  the  edge  of  the  great  swamp 
as  the  sun  was  rising  alx)ve  the  surrounding 
ridges.  Big  Indian  was  not  an  inviting-looking 
tract.  Rank  vegetation  grew  to  its  very  edges, 
with  tightly  interlaced  branches.  A  heavy, 
unhealthy  mist  overhung  the  tree-tojw  for  its 
whole  length  and  breadth.  Strange  and  uncanny 
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souhds  came  from  its  mysterious  depths.  They 
cuuld  not  be  described,  nor  were  they  actually 
terrifying ,  but  tliey  were  at  least  depressing  to 
us  who  were  about  to  i)€netrate  to  the  heart  of 
the  tangled  morass  and  its  hidden  dangers. 

I  think  Hilly  J.  would  liave  been  glad  if  at 
that  time  I  had  suggested  the  abandonment 
of  the  trip.  I  know  1  would  not  have  been 
sorry  if  he  had  made  a  similar  suggestion.  But 
we  were  both  silent,  |)robably  iK'cause  each  was 
afraid  of  ridicule  from  the  other.  So,  after  a 
short  rest  and  a  smoke,  we  sought  a  place 
where  we  might  begin  the  attack  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  labour. 

We  skirted  the  eilge  of  the  swamp  for  possibly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  success,  when 
Billy  J.  gave  a 
whoop  and 
pointed  to  a 
very  slight  in- 
dentation in  the 
wall  of  green 
bushes  and  a 
few  broken 
twigs. 

•'Here  w  e 
are!"  he  ex- 
claimed, excit- 
edly. "I  believe 
we  are  going  to  do  it 
easy   after    all,  for 
here's  a  bear's  path 
that  leads  right  in. ' 

Parting  the  busln  s, 
he  pointed  out  a 
narrow,  deep  path 
among  the  moss,  fern, 
and  rhododendron 
tangle. 

It  was  a  find  in- 
deed, for  it  meant  a 
reduction  of  the  diffi- 
culties by  at  least  75 

per  cent.  1  did  not  ask  for  the  whereabouts  of 
the  bear.  During  that  time  of  the  year  little  black 
Bruin  is  inclined  to  be  a  coward,  and,  if  not 
come  upon  unawares,  he  makes  himself  scarce. 
It  was,  therefore,  without  any  premonition  of 
trouble  or  danger  that  we  plunged  into  the 
thicket  and  followed  the  trail  made  by  the 
clumsy  feet  of  the  black  bear  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  soon  became  evident  that,  if  we  had  not 
found  the  lx*ar-path,  we  never  could  have 
penetrated  the  swamp.  As  it  was,  the  diffi- 
culties we  encountered  were  frequently  dis- 
heartening. Fallen,  rotting  logs,  rhododendrons, 
and  deadly  "quags"  impeded  our  progress. 
More  than  once  we  experienced  ugly  falls.  An 
uinvary  step  sent  Billy  waist  deep  in  a  foul- 


smelling  mire,  from  which  1  extricated  him  with 
much  exertion.  We  were  more  than  two  hours 
in  traversing  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we  were 
very  tired  when  at  length  we  caught  a  glimpse 
of  shining  water  among  the  leaves  ahead.  Our 
spirits  revived.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  jjeer- 
ing  through  the  thickets  at  the  prettiest  trout 
pool  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  like  a  long, 
narrow  lake.  In  places  it  was  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  water  held  a 
delicate  tinge  of  brown.  It  was  studded  with 
the  ripples  made  by  "  breaking  "  trout. 

Billy  J.  and  I  looked  at  each  otiier  with 
satisfaction. 

"  Pm  glad  we  came,"  said  Billy.  "  It  was 
worth  the  trouble,  for  we'll  get  lashin's  of  trout 

out  of  this  here 
hole  ;  see  if  we 
don't.  Only 
we'll  have  to 
yank  'em  when 
we  have  played 
'em  out  We 
can  never  use  a 
landin'  net  with 
the  bushes  and 
the  long  cane 
angles." 

W'c  had  not 
brought  jointed 
rods  with  us. 
They  would 
ha\e  been  out 
of  place  in  such 
a  swamp.  In- 
stead, we  had 
chosen  cane 
angle  i)oles, 
about  sixteen 
feet  long,  with 
guides  fastened 
every  foot  or  so. 
We  tied  our 
reels  hastily  to  the  butts,  ran  the  lines  through  the 
guides,  baited  the  hooks  with  good,  honest,  fat 
worms,  and  dropped  them  in  the  beer-brown 
water.  Instantly  I  felt  a  vicious  tug,  and  a 
twelve-inch  trout  was  thrashing  around  at  a 
lively  rate.  Billy  J.  found  himself  struggling 
with  a  fish  equally  large.  We  hauled  the  prizes 
over  the  bushes  about  the  same  time.  For  two 
hours  we  had  great  sport.  The  trout  bit 
hungrily  and  fought  s;ivagely.  Our  baskets 
became  heavy  with  spoil.  At  length  the  fish 
grew  wary  and  took  hold  only  at  long 
intervals. 

Billy  J.  met  the  changed  condition  philo- 
sophically. 

"  They'll  come  to  us  again  after  a  while,"  he 
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rc-mnrked  ;  "  so  I'll  just  fix  up  a  cut  bait,  set 
my  pole,  and  take  a  snooze." 

He  acted  on  tlie  nispiration.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  fast  asleep.  Kut  I  was  much 
younger  than  he,  and,  to  iny  shame  be  it  said, 
tiie  lust  of  killing  was  strong  upon  me.  Perhaps 
if  the  trout  would  not  bite  at  that  point  they 
might  elsewhere.  With  this  thought  I  unrigged 
the  hne  and  pushed  my  way  up  the  swamp 
through  the  tliick  masses  of  bushes  and  ferns. 

The  stream  was  lost  sight  of,  but  that  gave 
me  small  concern,  for  I  believed  it  would  soon 
be  met  again.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  I  found 
a  running  brook,  but  there  were  no  still-waters 
— only  a  broad,  shallow  creek  with  a  hard,  rocky 
bottom.  Evidently  I  had  passed  above  the  still- 
waters.    I  had  heard  that  there  were  two  of 


and  hung  low.  I  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
for  perhaps  half  a  mile,  when  certain  signs  con- 
vinced me  I  was  not  wading  the  main  trcek,  but 
a  tributary. 

The  discovery  gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I 
lost  my  head.  Instead  of  turning  around  and 
retracing  my  footsteps,  I  endeavoured  to  strike 
the  main  creek  by  cutting  across  the  swamp. 
In  less  than  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  it  I  was 
completely  lost,  with  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
the  direction  in  which  to  go.  The  trees  arched 
themselves  closely  overhead  and  prevented  me 
from  seeing  either  the  sky  or  sun.  The  trunks 
and  stems  did  net  permit  me  to  look  far  ahead. 
Still  I  pushed  on,  trying  to  guide  myself  by  trees 
and  hoping  every  minute  to  come  again  to  the 
edge  of  either  the  still-water  or  the  swamp. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  I  floundered  aimlessly 
through  thickets  until  completely  bewildered. 
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these  bodies  in  the  Big  Indian,  and  the  shallows, 
I  naturally  concluded,  formed  the  neck  separat- 
ing them.  1  went  on  confidently,  anticipating 
more  e.xciting  sport  with  the  trout. 

Presently  the  stream  divided  into  half-a-dozen 
arms.  I  followed  the  widest,  travelling  in  a 
btooping  position,  for  the  bushes  were  matted 


Then  I  saw  light  ahead  and  made  towards  it. 
To  my  disgust  I  was  confronted  with  a  field  of 
willows  growing  among  a  group  of  the  worst 
*'  quags  "  I  had  ever  encountered.  Beyond,  I 
fancied  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  still-water,  and 
determined  to  brave  the  perils  c)f  the  oo/e  pits 
to  reach  it.    I  found  a  jvirtly  rotten  btanth  as 
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liiick  as  my  ;irin,  luiU  u  across  the  first  hole,  and, 
catchhig  a  handful  of  willow  branches  to  steady 

me,  made  my  way  cautiously  over. 

1  pojistfd  several  treacherous  mires  in  this 
manner  when,  through  an  opening,  I  perceived 
tint  will  !i  made  my  heart  leap  with  pleasure 
it  was  not  the  looked  for  still-water,  but  the  top 
of  a  huge  yellow  pine,  a  tree  that  grows  only  on 
high  ground.  It  w.is  a  i)Iacc  of  safety.  I  was 
un  the  edge  of  the  swamp ;  in  a  few  moments 
my  troubles  would  be  over.  There  was  only 
one  drawback  to  my  satisfaction.  It  wa-^  a 
"  quag "  fully  ten  feel  across  and,  beyond,  a 
second  nearly  as  wide.  My  portable  bridge 
was  not  enough  to  extend  over  either.  I 

looked  abuui  iiie  for  another  and  found  one  I 
thouglu  might  serve,  although  it  was  farther 
gone  in  decay  than  the  stiek  I  Iiad  been  using. 
I  laid  it  over  the  mud  and,  as  before,  caught 
several  swaying  branches  of  an  overhanging 
willow  and  Ix-ijan  the  nnivrtain  [vissngc. 

Halfway  over  the  bridge  suddenly  broke,  and 
I  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  deadly  qtiagnn're. 

Hefore  T  eould  utter  a  cry — almost  t^efore  I 
realized  my  deadly  peril — the  slimy  mud  closed 
over  my  head.  The  ooze  entered  my  ears  and 
nostrils  and  stopped  my  bre.ithitii;.  Beneath 
my  feet  there  was  appaiciUly  no  bottom.  I 
could  feel  the  ooze  creeping  up  my  arm  beyond 
tl>e  elbow  and  towards  the  wrist.  Despair, 
deep  and  dreadful,  nearly  stilled  my  heart  beats. 
I  w.is  still  sinking.  Nevertheless  I  clung  con- 
vulsivel)?  to  the  branches  of  the  willow.  They 
were  frail  and  brittle,  and  might  break  at  any 
moment. 

Then  I  had  another  dreadful  shock.  Some< 
thing  struck  against  the  back  of  my  head.  With 
my  left  hand  1  reached  up  and  found  it  was  my 
crceL  It  had  caught  on  a  submeiged  piece  of 
wood  and  held  while  I  sank.  Perhaps  it  was  my 
salvation,  for  almost  instantly  I  ceased  to  sink, 
although  there  was  still  no  bottom  for  my  feet. 

The  willow  branches  were  bearing  the  strain. 
I  bej^an  to  pull.  ,To  my  inexpressil)le  yiy  1 
fell  myself  rising.  M;^  head  emerged  from  the 
mud  into  the  blessed  light  and  air. 

^\'ith  my  left  hand  I  cleared  away  some  of 
the  oo/e  from  my  face  and  nostrils,  and  drew  a 
long,  deep  breath  of  life-sustaining  air.  It  was 
none  too  soon,  for  I  was  nearly  suffocated. 

By  the  aid  of  the  friendly  branches  I  raised 
myself  higher,  and  with  my  left  band  seized 
what  ap[>eared  to  be  a  stronger  limb.  It 
scarcely  fell  my  weight  when  it  broke.  Once 
more  I  sank  beneath  the  foul  "quag." 

Agaiii  the  s!iniv,  sumi  liquid  ooze  surrounded 
me,  sucking  me  down,  fiUing  my  ears  and  nose, 
smotherii^  me  in  its  soft,  fotal  mnbiaoe.  My 
head  seemed  as  though  it  would  burst;  my 


lungs  gave  me  exquisite  pain.  I  gave  myself  up 
tu  death.    Fortunately  I  had  not  relinquished 

hold  of  the  ulluT  liranches.  As  before,  they 
sustained  me  in  my  time  of  dire  extremity. 
Once  more  by  their  friendly  aid  1  was  enabled 
to  draw  my  head  atx)ve  the  surface. 

I  tried  another  branch  and,  this  holding, 
pulled  myself  slowly  towards  the  base  of  the 
willow,  where  the  roots  would  i:ive  a  secure  fool- 
ing. There  was  little  resisunce  and  no  more 
suction. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  I  drew  myself  forward 
for  a  foot  or  more,  and  was  beginning  to  hope 
for  life,  when  something  curled  up  on  the  roots 
before  me  made  ine  rea«;e  my  labour.  It  was  a 
huge  rattlesnake,  coiled,  watching,  and  ready 
for  a  spring  as  soon  as  I  should  be  near  enough  I 
One  fo'>t  more  and  my  face  would  be  within 
reach  ol  iu  deadly  lajigs. 

The  ugly  flat,  triangular  head  was  bent  far 
bat  k  in  re-idiness  to  strike  t!u-  fatal  blow.  Its 
beady  black  eyes  glinted  cold,  baleful  glances. 
Its  rattles  sang  ominously. 

I  was  in  a  desperate  predicament,  from  whl'  !i 
there  seemed  no  escajx;.  Death  was  tn\  cikh 
panion,  visible  in  two  horrible  forni.s  Heiieatli 
and  around  me  was  tlie  awful  "quag  ,  beft^re 
me  the  swift,  fatai  veiiotu  of  a  lattlesnake.  No 
man  m  mid  ocean,  floating  on  a  rait,  alone  and 
without  footl.  erjuld  luue  felt  his  situation  more 
desperate  than  1,  armi.dl  deep  in  fathomless 
slime,  gazing  mto  tiie  ghttermg,  pitile-s 
eyes  of  that  reptile,  a  few  feel  away.  How 
long  I  hung  there  gazing  at  the  serpent 
1  do  not  know,  Periiaps  it  was  ten  minutes. 
Without  ceasing,  the  metallic,  vibrant  notes  of 
the  rattles  fell  upon  my  ears.  Occasionally  the 
forked  tongue  of  the  snake  darted  from  us 
mouth  like  flashes  of  red  hg  Uning.  Momen- 
tarily I  expected  to  see  the  wicked  spring.  One 
thought  alone  gave  me  a  grain  of' comfort :  tlie 
snake  was  too  far  away  to  reach  me  on  the  first 
strike,  and,  if  it  were  made^  the  ooee-pit  might 
hold  the  re|>tile  in  its  embrace. 

1  deternimed  that,  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice, 
I  would  meet  deatii  in  the  mud,  for  suffocation 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  venom  of  a  rattle- 
snake. I  have  seen  one  person  die  from  snake- 
bite, and  the  sight  was  shocking  in  the  extreme. 

Suddenly  my  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  fishing- 
pole,  lying,  half-buried,  within  easy  reach. 
Hope  once  more  came  to  me.  If  only  I  dared 
free  my  riglu  hand  !  1  inii^t.  It  was  my  only 
cliance.  The  rattlesnake  exhibited  no  disposi- 
tion to  depart  It  was  its  death  or  mine,  with 
the  odds  greatly  in  favunr  of  the  te[)i)le. 
Slowly  I  brought  my  two  arras  together  j  the 
serpent  watched  dosely  every  move.  Inch  by 
inch  I  brought  my  arms  together  until  they 
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touched,  and  I  could  grasp  the  life-saving 
branches  in  luy  left  hand.  'I'o  niy  joy  1 
accomplished  this  without  disaster. 

Watching  every  movement  of  the  reptile  as 
intently  as  it  did  mine,  I  reached  cautiously  for 
the  pole  and  grasped  it 

Lifting  myself  with  a  supreme  efTort  I  raised 
the  weapon  and  struck  as  vigorously  as  I  could. 
The  serpent  saw  the  descending  pole  and  gave 
a  vicious  leap.  The  spring  made  its  undoing 
certain.  The  thin,  flexible  bamboo  caught  it 
fairly  in  mid-air  acro.ss  the  neck,  breaking  the 
vertebra;. 

But  my  peril  was  still  great,  for,  lying  at  full 
length,  the  head  of  the  reptile  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  away  from  my  face.  Its  death- 
struggles  carried  it  still  nearer.  Again  I  brought 
the  cane  into  play,  with  the  desperation  of 
despair.  Reversing  the  rod,  I  pushed  the  butt 
beneath  the  writhing  body  and  succeeded  in 
hurling  it  to  a  safe  distance. 

The  effort  and  narrow  escape  from  poison  left 
nij  faint  for  some  moments.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  dtfliculty  that  I  clung  to  the  willow 
branches.  In  time  1  felt  better,  and  resumed 
niy  dangerous  passage  of  the  quagmire. 

Presently,  to  my  mexpressible  joy,  my  feet 
touched  some  buried  roots,  and  I  was  safe 
beneath  the  willow  bush.  My  first  act  was  to 
take  the  cane  rod  and  push  it  carefully  into  the 
depths  of  the  mire.  I  thrust  it  down  for  the 
entire  sixteen  feet  without  touching  bottom.  I 
knew  death  had  been  near  to  me  ;  but  the  fruit- 
less effort  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  "  quag " 
made  me  reali/e  clearly  how  close  indeed  had 
been  the  danger. 

When  I  had  fully  recovered  from  the  awful 
shock  I  drew  the  now  dead  snake  towards  me 


and,  with  my  knife,  cut  away  the  rattles  for  a 
trophy.    There  were  fourteen  of  them. 

There  was  yet  another  quagmire  lo  pass 
before  I  could  hope  to  reach  safety.  lJut  with 
the  caution  born  of  bitter  ex[KTience  I  did  not 
venture  until  I  had  made  a  perfectly  safe  bridge 
by  cutting  down  half  the  willows  on  the  island. 
Half  an  hour  later  1  stood  safe  on  the  high 
ground  bordering  the  swamp. 

Then  1  yelled.  But  cry  after  cry  only  brought 
in  response  the  echoes  from  the  hills.  Where 
was  Billy  J.  ?  And  where  was  I  ?  I  did  not 
know.  The  woods  were  strange.  I  was  lost ; 
but  I  was  content  in  the  possession  of  life. 

I  walked  slowly  along  the  edge  of  the  swamp, 
shouting  every  few  minutes  at  the  full  strength 
of  my  lungs.  After  a  time,  out  of  the  depths 
there  came  a  faint  answering  voice  from 
Billy  J.  My  comimnion  was  located  once 
more,  but  I  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
morass,  and  an  exhausting  five-mile  tramp 
through  villainous  underbrush  was  my  lot  before 
I  could  reach  the  sjxjt  where,  in  the  morning, 
the  two  of  us  had  entered  Big  Indian. 

We  bore  our  burden  of  splendid  trout  home- 
ward and  had  some  of  them  for  the  evening 
nieaL  At  the  table  there  was  a  new  arrival,  of 
the  type  Billy  detested.  But  the  guide  was 
magnanimous.  He  offered  the  neophyte  one 
of  the  delicious  trout.  A  mouthful,  and  the 
comment  came  :  — 

"  So  this  is  trout !  Well,  I  believe  I  like 
catfish  better  1 " 

Billy  J.  looked  at  me  solemnly  for  a  space, 
realization  of  the  enormity  of  the 
Then  he  s[K)ke  : — 

death  scraiK-d  you  twice  before  this 


in  grave 
offence. 
And 


mud  digger  could  taste  trout  !  " 
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An  extraordinary  community  of  monks  who  live  in  medizval  fortresses  perched  on  the  side  of  an 
inaccessible  mountain.  They  make  their  own  laws,  and  no  female  is  allowed  to  enter  their  territory, 
guards  being  stationed  at  the  frontier  to  turn  them  hack.    This  curious  regulation  is  rigidly 

enforced  even  in  the  case  of  female  animals ! 


yrr^  rr^^  H E  idea  of  an  independent  re- 
])ublic  in  the  heart  of  the  Turki-sh 
Empire  sounds  unreal,  and  the 
fact  that  it  consists  entirely  of 
(Christian  monks  will  dissipate 
many  prejudices  against  the  in- 
tolerance of  Moslems.  Mount  Athos,  the  Holy 
Mountain  (as  it  is  commonly  called  by  (Ireeks 
and  Slavs),  consists  of  twenty  monasteries, 
eleven  villages,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cells,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  hermitages,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  three  thousand  monks  and  as 
many  lay  brothers,  who  are  known  as  kosmiki, 
or  worldlings.  Xo  MosUmh  save  the  Sultan's 
representative,  no  woman,  or  female  animal  may 
enter  the  sacred  territory,  and  an  army  of  fifty 
Albanian  guards  is  stationed  at  Karyas,  the 
capital,  to  keep  them  out.  'I  he  favourite  jest  of 
ribald  visitors  is  levelled  at  the  admi!*.sion  of 
female  fleas,  but  the  monks  retort  that  their 
hospitality  prevents  them  from  instituting  the 
necessary  search. 

Few  travellers  visit  Mount  Athos,  for  it  is  by 


no  means  easy  of  access,  but  it  amply  repays  an 
eflort  as  well  by  its  natural  wonders  as  by  its 
uni<|ue  character  and  its  romantic  traditions.  It 
is  the  sole  remaining  theocracy  in  tlie  world  ; 
it  contrives  to  combine  independence  and 
authority,  faith  and  charity,  austerity  and 
happiness  in  a  manner  unrivalled  at  any 
other  time  or  place.  'lo  reach  it  you  must 
repair  to  Salonica,  the  Mohammedan  town, 
whose  population  is  five-si.xlhs  Jew,  and  lake 
a  local  steamer  to  the  (Jhersonese  of  our 
school-days.  If  you  are  wi.se  you  will  select 
a  Russian  boat,  not  merely  lK'«au.se  good  food 
will  be  a  certainty  on  board,  but  also  because 
your  ftllow  pilgriins  are  sure  to  repay  |)erusal. 
There  on  the  deck  arc  strange  beings  in  brown 
robes  and  mustard  mantle.s,  with  sandals  on 
their  feet  and  yellow  caps  like  glorified  sponge- 
cakes upon  their  heads.  These  are  the  monks 
of  the  mountain,  rugged-looking  fellows  as  a 
rule,  but  kindly  and  talkative.  Like  all  the 
clergy  of  the  Orthodox  tlhurch,  they  arc  for- 
bidden to  cut  their  hair.    Some  compromise  by 
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rolling  it  up  into  a  chignon  inside  llicir  caps,  but 
the  majority  cultivate  a  porcupine  appearance, 
with  long  manes  down  their  backs  and  bristling 
beards  of  enormous  length. 

Soon  the  solemn  |)eak  of  Athos  comes  into 
view,  bright  and  white  as  it  rises  sheer  from  the 
sea  at  the  end  of  the 
peninsula,  dark  and 
mysterious  with  its 
cloak  of  dense  forest. 
The  monks  will  tell 
you  that,  from  the  little 
Chapel  of  the  Annun- 
ciation at  the  summit, 
you  may  descry  the  sun 
three  hours  before  it 
rises,  but  it  is  dilTirult 
to  make  them  explain 
precisely  what  they 
mean  by  that.  Round- 
ing the  cape  you  land 
in  the  small  harbour 
of  Daphne,  where  a 
choice  of  two  indiffer- 
ent Greek  inns  awaits 
you  for  the  night.  If 
the  day  is  not  too  far 
advanced  you  will  do 
well  to  push  on  to 


Karya.s,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  It  is  a 
picturesque  village,  hidden  among  gardens  and 
olive -yards  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Holy 
Mountain.  The  overhanging  rocks  are  studded 
with  limpet  hermitages  and  pock  -  marked 
with  cavern  cells.     There  is  only  one  street, 
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lined  by  luw  wooden  cultages  and  a  bazaar 
or  honeycomb  of  open  shops,  where  monks 
drive  a  modest  trade  in  rosaries,  pictures, 
images,  and  various  household  articles  made  by 
liie  hermits.  At  the  end  of  the  street  stands 
the  council  chamber,  an  unpretentious  building 
not  conspicuously  larger  than  the  others.  Besides 
this  there  is  little  to  see  except  the  church, 
which  I  suppose  we  must  call  a  cathedral.  It 
is  the  oldest  edifice  in  the  peninsula,  and  con- 
tains some  IJy/aniine  frescoes  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

Each  of  the  twenty  monasteries  sends  one 


authority,  for  he  can  do  nothing  without  the 
delegates  of  the  four  "  imperial  "  monasteries, 
who  act  as  his  privy  council.  No  act  is  valid 
without  their  seal.  This  is  a  siUer  instrument 
and  is  cut  up  into  four  parts,  one  part  being 
held  by  each  of  the  privy  councillors,  so 
that  'it  can  never  be  joined  together  unless 
all  four  are  agreed.  And  the  president  holds 
an  ingenious  key,  without  which  the  four  |)arts 
cannot  be  joined,  so  that  he,  too,  enjoys  a  very 
practical  veto.  'I'he  seal  bears  an  image  of  the 
Hlessed  Virgin,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  following  legend  in  Greek  and 
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delegate  to  the  synod.  He  resides  during  his 
year  of  office  at  Karyas,  with  a  number  of 
novices  who  attend  school  there.  Tour  more 
delegates  are  taken  from  the  four  "  im[)eriar' 
monasteries,  and  this  parliament  of  twenty-four 
elects  every  four  years  a  president,  known  as 
**  the  First  of  Athos,"  who  rules  the  .Slate.  His 
"foreign  affairs"  are  practically  limited  to 
settling  with  the  Turkish  commissioner,  who 
receives  the  annual  tribute  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  four  thousand  ftve  hundred  pounds. 
But   the  president  exercises  a  very  limited 


Turkish :  "  Seal  of  the  Epistates  of  the  Com- 
munity of  the  Holy  Mountain." 

On  arriving  at  Karyas  your  first  duty  is  to 
visit  the  kaimakam.  This  is  a  I'urkish  title 
usually  given  to  district  prefects,  but  here 
allotted  to  a  Christian  who  is  in  command 
of  the  Albanian  guard.  The  only  article 
of  contraband  in  the  republic  is  the  eternal 
feminine,  so  there  is  no  need  to  search 
your  luggage  at  the  Custom  house.  But  the 
utmost  vigilance  is  exercised  to  exclude  the 
dangerous  sex.    Beardless  youths  are  especially 
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suspect,  and  ihc  soldiers  can  tell  blrange  tales 
of  inquisitive  women  who  have  tried  to  pene- 
trate in  disguise.  As  cows  and  female  goats 
are  excluded,  you  are  surprised  to  tind  an 
abundance  of  milk  at  nuiny  of  the  monasteries  ; 
but  you  learn  that  this  is  brought  daily  in  large 
quantities  from  the  mainland.  The  prohibition 
of  females,  you  learn,  was  originally  due  not  so 
much  to  the  fear  of  temptation  or  scandal  as 
to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  original  monks  to 


brisllitig  array  of  bastions,  lowers,  turrets, 
redans,  and  parapets,  all  stained,  riddled, 
and  crenellated  by  the  action  of  lime  and 
tempest.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  there  is  no 
opening  anywhere  along  the  whole  exjunse  of 
walls.  Wooden  galleries  project  beneath  the 
roof,  but  they  are  of  comjuratively  recent  con- 
struction, having  only  been  added  since  the 
pirates  ceased  to  harry  the  Holy  Mountain. 
They  are  p»ainted  a  defiant  blood-red.  The 
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keep  the  mountain  to  themselves.  Their  rule 
proved  an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  invasion  of 
shepherds,  who  desired  to  coloni/e  this  fertile 
region.  It  is  said  that  a  Byzantine  Empress 
insisted  on  visiting  Athos,  but  she  lived  to 
regret  it. 

The  chief  industry  at  Karyas  is  that  of  silk- 
worms, from  which  you  may  argue  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  females  is  not  carried  to  an  illogical 
extent.  If  you  desire  to  spend  a  night  at  the 
capital  you  may  find  a  bedroom,  but  it  will 
probably  have  to  be  cleared  of  silkworms  first, 
and  you  will  be  lucky  if  you  do  not  find  that 
other  insects  remain  to  torment  you.  However, 
it  is  likely  that  you  will  prefer  to  push  on  to 
Russicon,  the  Russian  monastery,  which  is 
only  four  hours'  mule-ride  away.  As  you 
approach  you  are  impressed  and  bewildered 
by  that  strange   fortress  -  sanctuary,  with  its 


whole  mass  of  masonry  clings  acrobat  like  to  a 
rock,  which  is  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure. 

You  draw  up  at  a  venerable  double  door, 
covered  with  bolts  and  Iwrs  like  a  prison,  and 
admire  an  image  of  the  Holy  \'irgin  in  golden 
vestnienLs  which  glisten  through  a  grating  over 
the  gateway.  iJorting  your  cap  in  deference  to 
orthodox  custom,  you  enter  a  vast  courtyard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  catholicon,  a 
noble  cathedral  with  five  cupolas  ornamentetl 
with  fantastic  tracery.  All  round  the  square  are 
monks'  cells  with  a  double  row  of  arcades. 

You  are  received  by  the  hcguman,  who 
answers  to  an  abbot.  The  etiquette  is  to  hand 
him  immediately  a  sum  of  money  amounting 
to  six  or  seven  francs  a  haul  per  diem  for 
your  estimated  stay.  Then,  after  compliments, 
he  will  lead  you  straight  into  the  church.  This 
is  the  rule  of  St.  liasii,  under  which  all  the 
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niunastencii  are,  tliut  gucbtb  shall  go  first  to  the 
shrine.  Alter  that  you  will  see  your  room  and 
receive  hospitable  entertainment. 

Many  profitable  and  happy  days  may  be 
spent  m  wandering  from  monastery  to  nionas 
tery  all  over  this  strange  peninsula,  home  of 
those  who  are  weary  of  the  world.  Iveron  is 
like  a  huge  village,  and  astounds  you  by  the 
confusion  of  its  architecture.  To  the  right  is  u 
venerable  chateau,  which  recalls  that  of  St.  ^ 
(lermain  and  the  Kscurial  at  the  same  time. 
'Ihcn  comes  a  Roman  villa.  There  are 
glimpses  of  Cagliari,  of  Rhenish  castles,  of 
rural  pleasaunces,  of  Oriental  kios(|ues,  of  Irish 
towers,  of  the  remotest  lands  and  the  wildest 
dreams.  The  whole  nestles  in  a  demure  valley 
by  the  sea.  And  with  the  solemn  romance 
comes  a  feeling  of  sadness,  an  impression  of 
damp  porches,  cold  courts,  and  dreary  corridors. 
The  pictures  here  are  mostly  morbid. 

An  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which 
occupies  a  niche  behind  a  heavy  grating  over 
the  doorway,  is  highly  venerated.  The  legend 
runs  that  Theuphilus,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
the  enemy  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  had 
burned  several  monasteries  and  dispersed  their 
images.    This  one  he  cast  into  the  sea,  and 


It  travelled  miraculously  to  Mount  Alhos. 
Another  is  to  be  seen  in  a  small  cha[)el 
dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Apostles.  It  is  related 
that  in  the  year  650  pirates  broke  into 
the  monastery.  Their  leader,  an  Ethiopian, 
entered  the  chapel  and  stabbed  the  image  with 
a  knife,  whereupon  a  stream  of  blood  gushed 
forth.  Touched  by  this  miracle,  he  and  his 
followers  were  converted  and  joined  the 
monastery,  where  they  set  an  example  of  great 
piety.  'J'he  image  still  bears  upon  its  face  an 
ugly  scur  and  traces  of  blood,  and  the  monastery 
commemorates  the  incident  by  the  figure  of  a 
negro,  who  supports  a  huge  wooden  clock. 

Little  more  than  a  mile  away  is  .Stavronikitas, 
close  by  the  sea,  nestling  anii<l  myrtles  and  rose 
trees.  It  lias  a  distinctly  military  apjKMrance, 
with  a  square  keep  anil  various  toweis  and 
battlements.  At  the  gate  you  notice  a  little 
funeral  chapel,  called  kimisis,  where  the  bodies 
of  dead  monks  are  exposed  before  burial.  There 
is  also  a  serious-looking  dungeon,  where  monks 
work  out  their  hardest  penance  ;  but  about  this 
they  ilo  not  much  care  to  talk.  The  gardens  are 
chiefly  tended  by  lay  brothers,  who  go  about 
this  work  in  the  summer-time  clad  only  in  loose 
cotton  knickerbockers  and  braid  brimmed  straw 
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their  inmates.  I  gi\e 
a  picture  of  the  great 
ca.slellated  monastery 
of  St.  Paul,  which  for 
centuries  remained 
one  of  the  greatest 
glories  of  the  moun- 
tain. Wiih  Its  hun- 
dreds of  friendly 
windows  peering  out 
above  a  sheer  pre- 
cipitous wall  in  one 
of  the  most  romantic 
glens,  It  must  have 
amazed  every  be- 
holder. Unfortu- 
nately, on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1902,  a 
great  fire  broke  out 
there.  The  hegu- 
man,  or  abbot,  and 
nine  monks  perished, 
but  the  church  and 
chapel  were  saved. 

hats.    The  monks  help  them  in  the  very  neces-  Hilendar  is  also  interesting,  not  only  by  its 

sary  work  of  irrigation,  for  which  water  is  brought  fairy-tale  appearance,  but  also  on  account  of 
from  the  rock-springs  by  means  of  hollow  trees  recent  events.  It  has  been  inhabited  by 
— chestnuts  and  oaks  for  the  most  |Kirt.  Servians  for  countless  generations,  and  possesses 

I-et  us,  however,  explore  the  more  imjxjrtant  many  treasures  which  date  back  to  the 
monasteries  before  describing  the  daily  life  of      days  of  the  old  Servian  Empire.     But  the 
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Bulgarian!),  whu  are  sparing  no  effort  to  oust 
the  Servians  from  their  Macedonian  inheritance, 
liave  carried  llieir  pru|>aganda  even  on  to  the 
Holy  Mountain.  They  made  a  recent  effort  to 
sei/c  Hilondar  and  annex  it  for  their  own 
monks,  'i'liis  aroused  extreme  indignation  at 
Melgrade,  and  is  affording  lively  litigation  before 
the  council  of  the  monks  at  Karyas.  The  fact 
is  that  Mo.int  Athos  has  a  political  as  well  as 
a  religious  importance.  Many  of  the  old  risings 
against  the  'l  urks  were  fomented  there,  and  it 
IS  likely  that  coming  events  in  Macedonia  are 


Vatopedi  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  of  the 
monasteries,  and  it  almost  amounts  to  a  little 
fortified  town,  with  its  own  harbour  and  landing- 
stage  and  impregnable  masonry.  It  is  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous,  for  it  does  a  thriving 
trade  in  timber,  which  brings  in  at  least  five 
thousand  ix)unds  a  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  the  vast  properties  (known  as 
vie/o.v)  which  the  monasteries  hold  in  Wallachia, 
the  Island  of  Thasos,  and  the  coast  of 
European  Turkey.  Koutloumousis  de|H;nds 
largely  on  its  nut-harvest,  which  often  amounts 


pioNV&ios  IS  rKRCiieo  on  a  mBCiri  roi's  crag  just  beside  tub  sca. 
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eagerly  watched  by  the  monks  and  their  powerful 
patrons.  Russia  has  always  utilized  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Balkans  for  insurrectionary  prepara- 
tions, and  other  States  continue  to  connive  at  such 
proceedings.  In  old  days  all  the  monasteries 
of  Mount  .Vthos  were  armed,  some  of  them 
with  cannon,  and  this  was  originally  necessary 
as  a  protection  against  pirates.  But  after  the 
(Ireek  War  of  In(Iei)ondence  Turkey  forbade 
them  to  possess  munitions  of  war.  At  Hilcndar 
and  elsewhere  you  may  still  discern  the  loop 
holes  in  the  walls  to  enable  cannon  to  be  fired 
against  besiegers. 


in  weight  to  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

Zografon  is  considered  among  the  most 
beautiful,  with  its  marble  walls  and  glistening 
cupolas  and  fantastic  towers,  but  Dionysios 
and  Simopetra  (Simon  Peter)  are  the  most 
mysterious. 

Ten  of  the  monasteries  are  known  as 
cenobite  (living  in  common),  the  others  as  idior- 
rhythmic  (living  separately).  The  first,  or 
communist,  class  is  by  far  the  stricter.  The 
monks  receive  all  thtir  necessaries  from  the 
monastery,  take  their  meals  together  in  the 
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refectory,  and  are  restricted  to  the  same  diet  — 
namely,  one  daily  me;d,  coiisistiiv^  of  bread, 
vegetables,  and  water.  I'or  the  first  three 
days  of  the  great  forty-day  fasts  they  eat 
nothing  at  all  if  their  health  |)ermils.  They 
must  devote  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to 
religious  exercises,  and  twelve  on  festivals. 
Many  of  their  services  take  place  in  the  nii-ht, 
and  you  may  see  ihcni  from  your  guest-chamber 
flitting  about  the  courts  like  gho.sts,  Iwaring 
faint  flickering  lanthorns  in  their  hands. 

The  second,  or  individualist,  class  of  monks 
live  together  in  their  monasteries,  but  each  of 
them  feeds  and  clothes  himself  as  he  pleases. 
The  monastery  provides  bread  and  wine,  but 
everything  else  must  be  found  by  the  monks 
themselves.  For  this  each  receives  a  fixeil  sum 
of  money  according  to  his  rank  and  orticc. 
They  elect  two  or  three  monks  as  administrators 
for  one  year,  but  are  practically  free  to  order 
their  lives  as  they  [)le.nsc.  The  cenobites,  on  the 
other  hand,  owe  entire  obedience  to  a  heguman, 
or  abbot,  who  is  elected  by  them  for  life. 

The  ntonks'  cells  are,  pcrha[)s,  the  dreariest 
of  human  habitations.  Tlu:  walls  are  covered 
with  dingy  whitewash,  and  the  furniture  consists 
of  wooden  divans,  where   they  snatch  short 


slumbers  between 
the  hours  ol 
prayer.  They  are 
by  no  means 
learned  men,  but 
they  have  con- 
trived to  keep  up 
a  strange  mediae- 
val school  of 
painting,  which 
admits  of  fancy 
about  as  much 
as  copper  •  plate, 
'l  iieir  libraries  are 
chaotic,  most  of 
the  books  being 
huddled  away  in 
cupboards  for 
worm  and  damp 
to  corrupt.  They 
Ijave,  moreover, 
l)eon  ransacked 
by  experts,  s(» 
that  little,  if 
anything,  remains 
for  the  codex- 
hunter. 

The  hermits  of  Mount  Athos  are  entirely 
distinct  from  the  monks.  They  live  in  huts  or 
caves  quite  alone,  almost  like  wild  animals,  and 
are  held  in  reverence  as  very  saintly  |x.Tsons. 
But  they  do  not  like  the  monks.  This  seems 
to  be  a  traditional  feeling,  for  the  hermits  were 
first  on  the  mountain  and  have  always  regarded 
everyone  else  as  an  intruder.  When  Athanasius 
of  Athos  originally  applied  to  Constantine  fur 
permission  to  build  a  monastery,  the  hernn'ts 
sent  a  deputation  to  Byzantium  to  protest,  but 
their  prayer  was  not  heard.  No  one  knows 
ex;ictly  how  they  subsist.  They  will  sometimes 
remain  for  months  in  the  mountains  and  then 
come  down  half  starved  to  barter  rosaries  or 
carved  crosses  for  a  few  vegetables.  And  they 
take  as  little  thought  for  their  raiment  as  for  their 
food.  You  may  sometimes  see  one  of  them  squat- 
ting on  the  rocks  clati  only  in  a  very  long  beanl. 

The  Monks'  Republic  deserves  careful  study, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  com[)letest  and  most  perfect 
relics  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  remain  in  the 
modern  world.  It  is  picturesque,  romantic, 
and  full  of  surprises  'I'he  climate  is  abomin- 
able and  fevers  abound,  but  more  than  that  may 
be  risked  for  so  supreme  a  sensation  as  a  vi^it 
to  the  Holy  Mount 
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[NE  of  ihe  most  remarkable  and 
dramatic  incidents  ever  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  steam  navigation  was 
llie  theft  of  the  steamer  Ferret  and 
the  piratical  seizure  and  sale  of 
her  cargo. 

The  Ferret  was  a  screw  steamer  with  a  speed 
of  twelve  knots  per  liour.  She  was  built  on  the 
Clyde  in  187 1  by  the  well  known  firm  of  J. 
and  (i.  Thomson,  for  Messrs.  G.  and  J.  Burns, 
of  Glasgow,  from  whom  the  Highland  Railway 
Company  purchased  her  for  their  mail  and 
IMssenger  service,  and  she  held  a  Board  of 
Trade  certificate  to  carry  two  hundred  |xu»sengers. 

The  conspirators  who  succeeded  in  stealing 
this  vessel  laid  their  plans  with  great  care  and 
attention  to  details,  and  carried  them  out  with 
marvellous  audacity.  One  of  them  took  an 
office  in  Graccchurch  Street,  London,  and 
obtained  a  supply  of  printed  stationery  describ- 
ing himself  as  "  Henderson  and  Co.,  Ship 
Brokers,  etc."  He  also  opened  an  account  with 
a  well  known  bank  in  ihe  name  of  "  Smith,'' 
taking  care,  until  his  plans  were  perfected,  to 
keep  a  respectable  balance  to  his  credit. 

Larly  in  October,  1S80,  the  plot  had  ripened, 
and  one  of  the  gang,  representing  himself  to  be 
'*  Mr.  Walker,  Purser  of  the  Ferret"  called  at  the 
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The  remarkable  adventures 
of  a  Glasgow  steamer.  She 
was  stolen  from  her  owner*, 
the  Highland  Railway  Com- 
pany, by  a  clever  gang  of 
criminals,  whu  subsequently 
made  it  appear  that  the  vessel 
had  foundered  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.    Thereafter  the  Fer- 
ret "  changed  her  name  not  once, 
but  several  times,  and  her  captors 
embarked  upon  an  extraordinary 
career  of  fraud  and  crime,  until 
their  nefarious  operations  were 
brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion 
at  Melbourne. 

office  of  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Compny,  Union 
Street,  a  leading  shijvchandlers'  firm  in  Glasgow, 
and  ordered  a  large  quantity  of  expensive  ship- 
stores.  The  stores  were  for  the  account  of  "  Mr. 
Sntith,"  who  was  referred  to  as  a  relative  of 
Mr.  \V.  H.  Smith,  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Naturally  references  were  required  and  were 
freely  given.  .Mr.  .Smith  had  chartered  from  the 
Highland  Railway  Conifjany  the  steamer  Ferret 
for  a  six  months'  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  his 
wife  having  been  ordered  by  her  doctor  to  take 
a  long  sea  voyage.  The  J^erret  was  then  in  J. 
and  G.  Thomson's  yard,  being  overhauled  pre- 
paratory to  the  cruise.  Both  of  these  firms 
could  be  referred  to,  as  well  as  Mr.  Smith's 
bankers,  and  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Conj|}any, 
ship-brokers,  Gracechurrh  .Street,  London. 

The  bankers  were  written  to,  and  replied  that 
Mr.  Smith  had  an  account  with  their  Ixink. 
"  Henderson  and  Co."  were  also  ai)plied  to, 
and,  of  course,  gave  a  very  favourable  account 
of  .Mr.  Smith. 

The  merchants,  being  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  their  inquiries,  supplied  the  stores,  which 
included  an  excellent  selection  of  first-class 
wines  specially  brought  from  I/)ndon.  The 
account,  which  amounted  to  no  less  than  one 
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thousand  four  hundred'  and  ninety  pounds,  was 
presented  to  Walker,  who  j;;ive  a  bill  at  tluce 
months  endorsed  by  Smitli.  It 
IS  to  be  presumed  that  the  first 
half- month's  charter  was  paid,  as 
customary,  m  cash  in  advance, 
because  tlie  conspirators,  havmg 
once  got  possession  of  llie  J'erret, 
were  ni  no  violent  hurry  to  get 
her  out  of  Hrilish  waters. 

About  the  20th  of  October  a 
man  named  U'ilham  Grillin  joined 
the  steamer  at  (ireenock  as  chief 
engineer.  Although  (Iriffin  was 
not  placed  on  trial,  yet  it  is  to 
be  noted  tlut  lie  had  a  prior 
acquaintance  with  Walker,  who 
had  introduced  him  to  Smith. 
It  is  also  undeniable  that,  without 
the  assistance  of  (IritVm  and  the 
ship's  cariH-tUer,  the  alterations   which  were 

subsequently  made 
in  the  steamer 
could  not  have 
been  effected. 

From  Greenock 
the  Ferret  sailed 
in  charge  of  a  crew 
of  *'  runners  "  to 
Cardiff,  Robert 
AN'right  {.alias  Car- 
lyon)  being  master, 
and  Walker  (iilias 
Wallace)  acting  as 
purser. 

'J  he  steamer  ar- 
rived at  C.irdiflT  on 
the  22  nd  of  Octo- 
ber, and  remained 
there  for  three  days  taking  in  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  ship's  use,  the 
coal  being  |)aid  for  by 
valueless  bills  on 
London. 

At  Cardiff  the  "run- 
ners "  were  discharged 
and  a  fresh  crew, 
strangers  to  the  Ferret, 
were  shippecl.  Smith 
(otherwise  Hender- 
son) also  embarked  at 
Cardiff,  accom|»anied 
by  "  .Mrs.  Smith." 

The  Ferret  sailed 
from  Cardiff  on  the 
25th  October  and  |)ut 
into  Milford  Haven, 
probably  from  stress 
of  weatlier,  where  she 
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remained  for  about  a  week.  She  left  Milford  on 
the  1st  November,  ostensibly  for  .Marseilles.  In 
pursuance  of  this  report  she 
passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar on  the  morning  of  the  i  ith 
of  the  same  month,  and,  .showinj? 
her  number,  requested  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Having  steamed  out  of  sight  of 
the  signalling  station  the  crew 
were  set  to  work  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  funnel  from  white 
to  black,  and  of  the  boats— with 
the  exception  of  two— from  blue 
to  while,  and  at  night,  with  her 
lights  carefully  screened,  she  re- 
turned westwards  through  the 
ALIAS  SMITH,  Straits.  While  [wssing  through, 
"KF.KRtr.  the  two  boats  that  had  not  been 

"  "■  altered,  some  empty  casks,  several 

lifebelts,  and  other  articles,  all  havmg  the 
steamer's  name  painted  on  them,  were  thrown 
overboard.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  appear  that  the  vessel  had  foundered. 
So  evident  did  this  seem  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  underwriters  paid  the  Highland  Rail- 
way Company  their  claim  for  the  total  loss  of 
the  steamer. 

That  same  night  all  the  crew  were  sent  aft  to 
the  saloon,  where  Smith  made  a  remarkable 
speech  to  them.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  poli- 
tical refugee  from  the  United  States  ;  that  he 
had  purchased  the  Ferret  to  use  partly  as  a  yacht 
and  partly  for  trading ;  and  that  after  he  had 
tiad'jd  for  some  time  he  intended  to  sell  the 
boat  and  make  it  worth  their  while  to  keep 
his  secret.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of  them 
disclosed  anything  they  saw  or  heard  on  board, 
he  would  blow  their  brains  out.  The  crew, 
when  arrested  later  on,  alleged  that  it  was  the 
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fear  of  lW\^  threat  which  prevented  them  from 
{giving  information  wlien  in  port  of  what  they 
knew  to  be  suspicious  actions. 

Avoiding  the  Canary  Islands,  presumably 
as  being  too  much  frecjuented  by  British 
shipping,  the  conspirators  kept  away  to  the 
southward  until  they  reached  St.  \'incent.  Cape 
Verde  Islands.  Entering  the  harbour  here  they 
anchored  for  several  days,  during  which  tliey 
took  in  fresh  water  and  a  supply  of  pigs,  poultry, 
fruit,  and  vegetables,  paying  for  them  in  their 
usual  manner,  by  means  of  worthless  bills. 

The  7)wfs  (23rd  June,  1881)  Sydney  corre- 
spondent states  that  after  leaving  St.  Vincent 
the  vessel's  name  was  altered  to  the  Benton. 
But  this  seems  most  improbable,  as  it  would  be 
apparent  that  the  Ferret  did  not  founder  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and,  moreover,  it  would  have 
left  a  clue  by  which  she  could  easily  have  been 
traced.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  altera- 
tion was  made  immediately  she  got  clear  of  the 
Straits  of  (iibraltar.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Benton  arrived  at  Santos  on  the  26th  of 
December,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
Ferret. 


At  Santos  Smith 
went  on  shore  and  lost 
no  time  in  opening 
negotiations  with  the 
local  shipping  agents, 
to  whom  he  stated 
that  the  Benton  was 
from  Ca|x;  Town  in 
ballast,  bound  for 
England.  The  nego- 
tiations resulted  in  the 
shipment  of  three 
thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two 
bags  of  coffee  con- 
signed to  various  con- 
signees at  Marseilles. 
Having  obtained  this 
valuable  cargo  the 
Benton  sailed  from 
.Santos  on  the  iith  of 
January,  1881,  but  in- 
stead of  proceedmg  to 
Marseilles  she  steametl 
ilirect  to  Cape  'iown. 

While  the  Benton 
was  stea  m  i  n  g  across 
the  South  Atlantic  the 
Cilasgow  holders  of 
the  bill  for  fourteen 
hundred  and  ninety 
pounds  received  some 
information  which 
made  them  uneasy, 
and  on  presentation  of  the  bill  when  due  it  was 
returned  dishonoured.  The  account  was  closed, 
they  were  informed,  the  balance  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  acceptor's  whereabouts  were 
unknowti.  The  holders  then  applied  to  Hender- 
son and  Co.,  but  the  letter  was  returned  marked 
"  Addressees  gone,  no  address."  They  then 
wrote  to  the  Highland  Railway  Conifiany, 
and  received  a  reply  from  the  secretary  to 
the  effect  that  the  Higliland  Railway  Com- 
|)any  had  already  done  all  in  their  power  to 
trace  the  Ferrety  in  their  own  interests, 
having  received  no  charter- money  from  the 
charterers  since  the  vessel  sailed  from  the 
Clyde.  They  had  been  in  communication 
with  Lloyd's  and  the  Board  of  'I'rade,  and 
through  British  Consuls  and  Lloyd's  agents 
inquiries  had  been  made  all  over  the  world. 
About  ten  days  before  the  receipt  of  the 
merchants'  letter  the  Highland  Railway  Com- 
pany had  heard  that  the  Ferret  had  arrived  at 
Malta,  but  on  cabling  there  had  received  a  reply 
denying  the  report.  Thereupon  they  had  cabled 
a  secoiul  time,  ordering  the  vessel  to  be  seized 
at  Malta  in  the  event  of  her  putting  in  there. 
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Mcaiivvliilc  the  Benlon  was  Hearing  Cape 
Town,  laden  with  llie  coflcc  shipped  at  Santos. 
During  the  voyage  further  changes  had  been 
eflected  in  the  appearance  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  name  Indux  was  substituted  for  Benton. 
The  original  name  Ferret  had  previously  been 
filed  off  the  ship's  bell,  and  now  as  a  further 
precaution  the  ship's  number  on  the  main  hatch 
coamings  was  altered  to  77,942.  'i'he  India 
put  into  Cap*  Town  on  the  29th  January,  and 
at  once  began  to 
discharge  her 
cargo. 

The  conspira- 
tors had  gone  so 
far  as  to  provide 
themselves  with 
a  printing  press,  ' 
and  had  on  board 
everything  neces- 
sary  for  the 
manufacturing  of 
the  vouchers  and 
documents  neces- 
sary to  the  suc- 
cess of  their 
frauds,  as  well  as 
revenue  stam[)s 
of  all  nationali- 
ties. Those  who 
know  the  compli- 
cated formalities 
which  have  to  be 
gone  through  in 
connection  wiili 
shipping  matters 
will  realize  what 
a  great  help  this 
printing  plant 
was  to  the  con- 
spirators. 

At  Cape  Town 
Smith  produced 

a  document  with  Ci^i^ll 
a  printed  head-  ,  J  ti 

ing,  purporting  to 
be  an  invoice  for 
three  thousand 
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nine  hundredand 

ninety-two  bags  of  coffee  sold  by  coffee  planti-rs 
at  I^a  Ciuayra,  a  small  port  in  Venezuela,  to 
C.  S.  Henderson  and  Co.,  and  with  it  a  receipt 
for  the  amount,  duly  stamped.  He  succeeded 
in  selling  the  cargo,  and  realized  by  the  sale  ol 
it  about  eleven  thousand  |K)unds.  He  had  to 
accept  in  part  payment  bills  to  the  extent  of 
eight  thousand  (X)unds  drawn  on  the  Standard 
Kank,  Clement's  Lane,  London,  payable  nine 
months  after  date.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know 


that  the  frauds  were  discovered  before  these  bills 
matured,  and  payment  of  them  was  stopped. 

After  discharging  the  cargo  Smith  tried  to 
sell  the  steamer,  but  not  succeeding  in  his 
attempt  he  sliipix:d  a  quantity  of  coal  and  sailed 
on  the  i4lh  February  for  Mauritius.  'I  he  con- 
spirators arrived  at  Mauritius  on  the  ist  March, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  plunder  there, 
and  so  they  cleared  out  "  (or  (luam." 

The  ne.xt  port  they  entered  was  Port  .Albany 
ill  Western  Australia, 
whence  they  steamed 
direct  tr)  Melbourne. 
Here  Wright  and  Walker 
put  up  the  steamet  for 
s;ile,  but  received  no 
offers. 

While  she  was  at  Mel- 
bourne  several 
circumstances 
made  the  Cus- 
toms officers  and 
the  harbour  |h)- 
lice  susiKTCt  that 
there  was  somc- 
thing  wrong 
alxjut  the  vessel, 
it  was  observed 
that  the  fires  were 
always  banked, 
so  that  steam 
could  be  got  up 
at  the  shortest 
notice.  Captain 
Wright,  too,  never 
left  the  steamer, 
and  none  of  the 
crew  (except 
Walker,  the 
pursei )  were  ever 
allowed  "  shore 
f  leave."  The 

y  Customs  authori- 

(  ■  '  lies,  therefore, 

instructed  one  of 
their  officers  to 
make  a  special 
investigation  of 
the  matter.  The 
The  officer  reported  that 
there  was  no  steamer  of  the  tonnage  given 
registered  at  Lloyd's  in  the  name  of  India,  but 
that  the  particulars  of  tonnage  and  dimensions 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  register  of  the 
missing  steamer  ferret. 

Noting  all  these  suspicious  circumstances,  the 
Customs  authorities  determined  on  prompt 
action.  Re<iuisitioniiig  two  crews  of  the  water 
police,  as  it  was  feared  there  might  be  violent 
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oppu  iiiuii  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  the  steamer, 
the  Cominiiisioner  of  Customs,  on  the  ijih 
April,  seized  the  vessel. 

I'lirtimatrlv  tlicir  aiiiiripations  as  to  resistance 
were  nut  realized,  the  crew  surrendering  without 
opposition.  Although  the  authorities  had  been 
extremely  cautious  in  their  inquirirs,  it  is 
evident  that  the  conspirators  became  aware  of 
what  was  being  d^ne,  for  when  the  steamer 
was  sri/ed.  Smith,  Mrs.  Smith,  nnd  Captain 
Wrigiit  had  fled.  The  previous  day  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Smith  removed  from  their  cabin  a  number 
of  artidt  s,  ninl  jnnm^st  them  two  heavy  iron 
bound  txjxcs  whicii  were  never  traced.  Smith 
succeeded  in  getting  away  from  Melbourne  to  a 
distant  township,  tint  was  finally  arrested.  Mrs. 
.Smitli,  who  had  di^4)pc.iiet:l  for  a  time,  re- 
appe.ired  wiien  she  heard  of  his  arrest  and  visited 
liini  ill  prison.  'Vhv  object  of  her  visit  may  be 
bUMiiiacu  fruiii  tiic  fai  I  liiot  shortly  after  her  visit 
Smitli  tried  to  escape  by  filing  through  one  of 
the  bars  of  his  pirison  window. 

Captain  W  rii^lit  had  found  a  safe  retreat  in  a 
Melbourne  sailors'  lodging  house,  but  having 
[;ot  drunk  and  (jii.i: rdlcd  ullli  his  laiuil.uly  lie 
was  lluuwii  uul  and  arrested  fur  benig  diunk. 
and  disorderly.  When  the  charge  was  beinj; 
booked  at  the  police  station  he  was  recognised 
as  the  missin}^  master  of  the  steamer,  tor  whom 
the  police  were  searching. 

Confirmation  of  the  suspicions  which  induced 
the  Comnussiuncr  of  Customs  to  sei/.e  tlie 
steamer  was  speedily  obtained.  TratLs  u\ 
fraud  were  quickly  discovered  on  the  ship's  hull 
and  appointments  and  in  her  books  and  papers, 
some  ot  the  latter  being  found  m  very  unusual 
places  of  deposit.  lieiweiii  the  'leaves  of  the 
Ioj;-book  a  seaman's  advance  note  was  found 
with  the  name  of  the  I-crKt  on  it.  There  was 
also  found  a  MS.  cipher  code,  by  means  of 
which  communication  might  be  made  between 
those  on  the  vessel  and  oihers  on  shore.  This 
volume  served  to  show  the  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter of  the  criminals  and  the  extreme  lengths 
to  whu  h  they  were  prepared  to  '^o  One  or 
two  quotations  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  :  — 

"  Accept  charter  referred  to  and  lose  %*e8SeI 
Wore  you  arrive  in  port.    Don't  fail." 

Get  out  of  port  the  best  wa>  you  can.  but 
sink  the  slii[)  before  you  allow  them  to  slop  her." 

"  Destroy  all  papers  and  sink  ship  if  possible, 
or  bum  her  and  get  away.  Make  best  of  your 
way  over  here." 

"  Things  going  wrong.  Mate  not  to  be 
trusted ;  shan  get  rid  of  him." 


"  Things  going  wrong  with  somc  of  the  cre«r; 
must  get  r:d  of  them." 

"Things  going  wrong  with  the  whole  of  the 
crew  ;  must  get  rid  of  them." 

Lost  vessel,  landed  liere  to-day,  all  bands 
forward  lost." 

"  (larnc  is  all  up  ;  all  discovered  ;  destroy  or 
hide  everything  and  make  yourselves  scarce ; 
communicate  with  me  through  the  arranged 
chniinrl." 

Among  the  papers  seized  was  a  cord  of  a 
Dr.  Bonefin.    Now,  a  swindler  of  this  name — 

not  a  common  one,  by  the  way  was  rnnvirtt  d 
shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  I'ctrd  for 
obtaining  goods  under  false  pretences  from  a 
number  of  .Melbouriu  jrwcllcrs,  and  was 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  iniprisonnient  in  Pent- 
ridge  Gaol.  In  the  cipher  code  referred  to 
.Melbourne  figures  as  "51,'  so  that  it  is 
c.viremely  probable  that  iJonefia  was  one  of 
the  conspirators  on  shore. 

Kvenlually  the  three  cilininals  arrested  —  \\/ 
Smith  {aiuis  Henderson,  aims  Benard),  \V  riglit 
<ff/w.f  Carlyon),  and  Walker  (a//<tx  Wallace)— 
were  indicted  on  three  counts  :  — 

I  St. —Conspiracy  to  defraud  the  ovvnei  s  ol  the 
Ftrrtt,  the  Highland  Railway  Company. 

?nd.  Conspinrv  to  dcfiaud  intending  pur- 
chasers of  the  I'imt  in  Melbourne  ,  and 

3rd. — Conspiracy  to  deceive  the  CommiS" 
sioner  of  Trade  and  (\istoms  by  entering  the 
vessel  in  a  false  name,  and  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  ^  ik  under  which  the  vessel  could  have  been 
sold  m  that  port. 

They  were  all  acquitted  on  the  first  count,  but 
convicted  on  the  second  and  third.  Stni^  and 
Walker  were  each  senti  nced  to  seven  years' 
penal  servitude  and  Wright  to  three  and  a  half 
years. 

'This  result  is  most  m  rkable.  No  mention 
is  made  of  thefrauii.  p.  ipetrated  at  Gla.sgow, 
Cardiflf,  and  St.  \'incent,  ('.V.,  nor  of  the 
steps  taken  (if  any)  to  secure  the  confederates 
on  shore  Nor  does  anyone  seem  to  have 
concerned  themselves  about  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  the  valuable  cargo  of  coffee  at  Cape 
Town. 

.\s  for  the  unfortunate  crew,  who  had  received 
ho  wages,  they  obtained  a  temporary  refuge  in 
the  Melbourne  Sailors*  Home. 

'The  after-hisiory  of  llu:  /r//.  /  i-  bileHy  t<  ld. 
She  waf  purchased  in  1885  by  the  Adelaide 
Steamship  Company,  of  Currie  Street,  Adelaide, 
S<juth  .Australia,  and  is  at  the  [itisent  date 
employed  by  that  company  in  the  Australian 
coasting  service. 
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The  Catutut  Affair. 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FHILITI'INE  WAR. 
Bv  Frederic  Coleman. 

The  author's  first  and  last  experience  as  an  engine-driver.  The  Filipinos  planned  to  wreck  and 
capture  the  military  train,  but  the  scheme  miscarried,    and  most    of   the  passengers  slipped 

through  their  fingers  and  escaped  in  safety. 


#1% 


)  begin  with,  I  am  not  an  engine- 
ilriver,  nor,  in  lact,  an  engineer  of 
any  sort.  I  am  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  has  been  fortunate 
"  enough  to  have  been  sent  at  odd 
times  to  the  wars,  and  my  knowledge  of 
mechanics  would  never  earn  ine  a  certificate. 
Hut  on  one  occasion  in  my  life  I  acted  as  an 
engine-driver  under  peculiar  circumstances,  when 
it  was  well  for  all  con- 
cerned that  I  did  so. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

I-;ae  in  the  summer 
of  the  year  1899  the 
Ameriaui  army  in  the 
Philippines,  or,  more 
|xirticularly,  in  the  Is- 
land of  Luzon,  had 
worked  as  far  north  from 
the  city  of  Manila  as  a 
town  called  Angeles. 
Angeles  was  sonielhing 
like  half  a  hundred  miles, 
or  thereabouts,  from 
Manila,  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Manila  and  Da- 
gupan  Railway.  Down 
the  track,  ten  miles  from 
Angeles,  in  the  direction 
of  Manila,  was  San  Fer- 
nando. This  town  had 
for  a  long  time  been 
the  base  of  supplies  of 
the  American  army  in 
Northern  Luzon,  and 
was  still  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  forage 
transport  and  one  or  two 
other  departments. 
Half-way  between  San 
Fernando  and  Angeles 
lay  the  town  of  Calulut, 

which  was  the  only  station  between  the  two 
towns. 

The  railway  was  not  in  first-class  condition. 
It  had  been  lorn  up  by  the  insurgents  as  they 
retreated  along  it,  and  in  many  places  the 
embankment  was  found  to  have  been  mined 
and  blown  up  to  prevent  the  Americans  from 
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hastily  laying  new  rails  and  utilizing  the  road  for 
transport  purposes.  By  judicious  u.se  of  hard- 
working gangs  of  Chinese  coolies,  however, 
those  in  charge  of  the  reconslru«  tion  of  the 
line  had  managed  to  keep  up  with  the  advance 
thus  far  very  fairly.  The  road  was  no  model, 
naturally,  and  was  a  good  thing  for  persons  of 
nervous  temperament  to  stay  a  long  distance 
away  fron>.     Speed  on   that   railway  meant 

probability  of  accident, 
and,  though  but  few- 
serious  mishaps  occur- 
red, everyone  agreed  that 
the  scarcity  was  due 
more  to  good  fortune 
than  anything  el.se. 

At  the  time  of  the  in- 
cident which  I  am  about 
to  relate,  trains  from 
Manila  were  running  as 
far  as  San  Fernando 
only.  A  separate  train 
ran  from  San  Fernando 
to  Angeles,  making  two 
return  trips  per  day. 
Although  Angeles  was 
the  point  of  the  ad 
vance  of  the  northern 
line,  and  the  enemy 
were  close  about  the 
town  both  in  front  of 
it  and  on  each  side,  the 
San  I'trnaiido  train  was 
allowed  to  run  without 
any  armed  guard  what- 
ever. 

The  insurgents  had 
thus  far  never  evinced 
any  tendency  to  bother 
the  train  service,  ami 
the  large  numl)ers  of 
troops  at  San  Fer- 
nando, Calulut,  and  Angekh  gave  those  who 
ran  the  train  a  sense  of  security  which  was 
hardly  warranted,  as  was  proven  by  what  took 
place. 

One  bright  morning,  about  half  |>ast  eight 
o'clock,  I  stood  on  tiie  platform  of  the  San 
Fernando  Station,  bound  for  Angeles.  Before 
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inc  stood  tlic  train,  \viii>  h  consisted  of  eight 
cars,  four  of  which  were  passenger  coaches. 
The  train  was  to  pull  out— or  rather  to  push  out, 
as  the  engine  came  last— at  nine  o'clock. 

When  that  hour  arrived  I  had  pretty  well 
taken  a  census  of  the  passenger  list.  Major 
"jakf"  Au-vir,  of  the  4th  United  States 
Cavalry ;  Captain  "  Al  "  Perry,  oJ  the  Commis- 
sary Department;  and  Captain  Percy  Lowe, 
formerly  of  the  14th  I'nltt  tl  Stales  Infantry,  but 
at  tliat  time  in  command  of  an  organization 
krtown  as  Lowe's  Scouts,  were  the  only  officers 
wiv)  \v\n-  ^oing  by  the  train.  The  "  bos[:iital 
car,"  or  car  occupied  by  the  Hospital  Corps,  was 
in  charge  of  a  couple  of  Hospital  Corps  men. 
Haifa-dozen  or  more  soldiers,  unarmed,  \^cre 
relurninij;  lo  the  lin^  from  the  Manila  hospitals. 
There  was  a  messenger  or  two  aboard^  a  com- 
missary clerk,  an  orderly,  and  a  civili.m,  the 
latter  bound  (or  Angeles  on  business.  One  flat 
car  was  loaded  with  Macabebe  workmen,  Kli- 
pinos  in  the  employ  of  the  American  army  ; 
another  bore  a  cavalry  fuige,  upon  which  was 
seated  a  cavalryman  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
was  Cai)tain  Perr\*.s  Chinese  servant,  Sam, 
brought  all  the  way  from  Ari/.una,  who  wa^,  as 
usual,  at  the  captain's  heels. 

.\s  tile  liain  was  about  to  pull  out  from  the 
st.aiun,  u  non-commissioned  oltiecr  and  Uiree 
privates  of  Low^s  Scouts  happened  to  come 
along.  l,ovv€'  at  once  called  them  to  the 
carriage  window  and  asked  them  where  they 
were  going.  As  they  re!>lied  that  they  were 
not  bound  for  anv  parti'  ular  destination,  Ix)we 
suggested  lliat  liiey  iriiould  come  to  Angeles 
with  lum  and  get  a  look  at  the  country  along 
the  railway  line. 

Accordmgly  they  climbed  into  a  carriage  with 
their  four  rifles  -the  only  rifles  on  that  train  — 
and  we  started  a  moment  later  for  Angeles. 
Had  those  four  men  not  passed  by,  or  had 
Lowe  not  taken  it  mto  his  head  to  bring  them 
with  him,  there  would  probably  have  been  a 
very  different  story  lo  be  told  at  the  close  of 
that  day,  and  as  likely  as  not  I  should  not  be 
telling  it. 

The  five  miles  between  San  Fernando  and 
("alulut  pa.ssed  without  mcident,  and  after  a 
st(;p  of  a  few  minutes  at  the  latter  town  we  were 
a^ain  on  our  way  to  Angeles,  five  miles  to  the 
northward. 

ihe  country  on  either  side  of  the  railway 
was  beautiful.  The  feathery -hedges  of  bamboo 
and  the  dark  green  cluni[)N  of  tiee'>.  \v;th  a 
brown  nipa  hut  here  and  there,  made  the  ride 
one  series  of  charming  pictures.  The  day  was 
a  perfect  one. 

I  he  first  car  of  the  train  was  the  flat  car  on 
which  the  cavalryman  sat  upon  bis  foige.  Then 


came  the  four  passenger  coaclies,  then  the 
hospital  car  and  another  Hat  car,  and  la&t  of  all, 
nert  to  the  engine,  another  goods  car  contain- 
ing fodder.  The  passenger  carriages  were  like 
ordinary  English  railway  carriages,  without  parti- 
tions between  the  compartments. 

I  was  seated  by  a  window  on  the  right  .^ide 
of  the  train  in  the  first  conipartutent  of  the  fir^t 
coach.  Opposite  me,  at  the  other  window,  sat 
Captain  Perry.  Major  .\iigur  and  Captain 
Lowe  were  in  the  same  compartment  The 
only  other  passengers  in  the  same  carriage  were 
the  t  omniissary  clerk  and  Sam,  the  Chinaman, 
who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  car.  Lowc':> 
four  scouts  were  in  the  car  behind  us. 

The  fine  weather,  the  beautiful  scenery,  and 
tlic  general  gaiety  of  our  little  party  would  have 
lightened  die  hoot  of  the  veriest  misanthrope 
alive.  When  we  readied  a  point  about  half- 
way between  Calulut  and  Angeles  I  began  to 
pomt  out  to  the  officers  tlie  various  landmarks 
of  the  battle  which  !iad  won  an  entry  into 
Angeles  for  Colonel  (since  (.ieneral)  "Jake" 
Smith  and  his  i'2th  Infantry.  I  was  the  only 
member  of  tlie  party  who  had  been  prf<cnt 
Uuiing  that  engagement,  and  the  trio  of  officers, 
Captain  Lowe  parti< Hilarlx ,  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  details  1  could  iiwc.  them. 

I  knew  liic  road  at  this  point  wei),  as  I  had 
gone  over  it  many  times. 

"  ^\'ait  till  we  c:et  to  the  curve  half  a  niile 
farther  on,"  1  i,aid.  "^'ou  cm  t,ee  a  fringe  ul 
bamboo  from  where  you  bU,  Perry.  That  was 
the  place  from  which  we  had  such  hard  work 
to  drive  out  the  '  insurrectos.'" 

A  few  momenis  later  we  came  lo  the  fringe  I 
had  mentioned.  As  I  felt  the  car  take  the  turn 
1  said,  "  Here's  the  place." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  passed  my  lips  than 
we  were  thrown  into  ihc  air  as  if  by  an  explosion. 
The  carriage  lea(x;d  upward  hysterically  one, 
two^  three  times,  and  then  came  to  a  standstill 
with  a  bump  that  gave  us  all  a  thorough 
shaking  up. 

The  very  instant  the  car  ceased  its  drunken 
gambols,  crash  1  came  a  storm.of  bullets  through 
the  woodwork. 

The  train  lud  been  wrecked  and  fired  into  by 
the  insurgents,  and  there  was  fighting  to  be 
done— hard,  quick  fighting,  too,  if  we  wished  to 
get  out  of  the  mess  aliv<-. 

Al  the  first  volley  Captain  I'erry  cried  out, 
"They've  got  me  all  right,"  and  dropped  back 
on  the  seat.    A  glance  out  of  the  window  (for 
tunately  there  was  no  glass  in  the  windows) 
showed  black  forms  springing  from  the  tall  grass 

and  we,  (!^  just  across  the  narrow  ditch  hy  the 
side  of  the  track  and  running  toward  us  through 
the  cane-field  on  the  right  of  the  track. 
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Two  or  three  black  villains  made  for  our  car 
straight  across  the  ditch.  I>owe  and  I  emptied 
our  45-calibre  Colts  out  of  the  window  and 
stopped  their  progress  there  and  then.  Major 
Augur  with  great  coolness  stepped  to  the  other 
window  and  reconnoitred  the  left  side  of  the 


They  were  as  good  men  as  could  be  found  in 
Uncle  Sam's  army,  and  no  soldier  needs  higher 
praise  than  that  Other  than  those  four  rifles  we 
knew  we  had  none  aboard  the  train.  Pistols 
there  were,  probably,  but  no  guns. 

Perr>'  and  I  lay  together  in  one  end  of  the 
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train.  Not  an  insurgent  was  in  sight  from  that 
side,  the  entire  attacking  party  having  evidently 
gathered  on  the  right. 

Our  pistols  empty,  we  all  four  threw  ourselves 
to  the  floor  of  the  car  and  reloaded.  What  we 
had  been  able  to  see  of  the  enemy,  the  fusillade 
they  were  keeping  up,  and  the  frequent  and 
ominous  sound  of  bullets  ripping  their  way 
through  the  car  satisfitrd  us  that  we  were  so 
outnumbered  as  to  make  a  fair  stand  up  fight 
practically  out  of  the  question. 

From  the  first  of  the  firing  we  heard  the  crack 
of  Krag-Jorgensens*  from  the  next  car,  pro- 
claiming the  presence  of  Lowe's  four  scouts. 
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compartment  and  Major  Augur  and  Lowe  in  the 
other.  We  made  an  agreement  when  we  took 
this  position  that  we  would  try  to  escape  the 
eyes  of  the  insurgents  by  lying  quiet,  but  the 
apj>earance  of  a  black  fiice  at  cither  window 
would  mean  death  to  its  owner,  and  then  we 
would  finish  off  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  |)ossiblc, 
with  whatever  result  the  fortunes  of  war  might 
bestow  ujKjn  us. 

As  we  lay  there  I  borrowed  all  the  h.nndki  r- 
chiefs  in  the  party  and  tied  up  Terry's  wounds. 
A  great  lead  slug  had  torn  its  way  in  and  then 
out  of  his  fore-arm,  only  to  rip  another  gash  in 
his  flesh  as  it  entered  his  biceps,  where  it  was 
firmly  embedded.  'I'he  three  large  wounds  made 
things  pretty  nasly  at  our  end  of  the  romiwrt- 
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mait,  but  I  managed  to  bind  them  up  so  as  to 
stop  most  of  the  hemorrhage. 

As  we  listened  anxiously  the  firing  seemed 
to  be  gradually  going  away  bom  us.  Fewer 
bullets  came  through  the  car,  and  the  pan 
demonium  of  yells  which  had  filled  our  ears 
died  down.  It  was  partially  quiet,  like  a 
momentary  lull  in  a  fierce  storm.  Then  the  air 
was  once  more  full  of  shrieks  and  cries,  and 
rifle  shots  again  rang  out.  The  yells  were 
closer,  were  right  under  the  windows  of  the  car, 
were  all  about  us. 

Mad  shouts,  the  thud  of  heavy  blows,  death- 
screams,  groansi  and  every  manner  of  fiend-like 
sound  that  frenzied  combatants  could  make, 
together  with  the  di^>(.:harm:  of  firearms,  made 
the  most  awful  combination  I  have  ever 
heard.  We  learned  later  that  it' was  by  otnr  oar 
that  the  more  venturesome  spirits  among  the 
insurgents  came  upon  the  Macabebe  work- 
men, armed  with  Iwlos  and  their  tools,  and 
then  ensued  A  fight  for  life  that  was  truly 
terrible. 

To  our  dismay  the  sound  of  the  Kngs  had 

(■c.nsed.  We  rould  but  hope  that  the foUTSCOUts 
hud  not  been  killed,  though  everything  seemed 
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to  point  that  way.  So  there  we  lay,  breathing 
as  quietly  as  possible,  our  fingers  on  the  triggers 
of  our  pistols,  awaiting  the  discovery  which 
seemed  more  inevitable  every  moment.  The 
car  shook  with  the  weight  of  someone  who  had 
mounted  the  step.  We  held  oar  breath.  Sam, 
the  Chinaman,  and  the  commissary  clerk  in  the 
other  end  of  the  car  bugged  the  hard  floor  in 
an  ecstasy  of  terror.  In  hct,  it  was  fully  a 
week  before  Sam  could  be  convinced  that  he 
would  ever  be  able  to  breathe  regularly  again. 

Seeing  no  one  m  the  compartment  into  which 
he  looked,  the  insurgent,  fortunately  for  himself, 
stepped  down  and  went  off. 

The  cries  be^n  to  die  away  and  the  firing 
almost  ceased.  The  strain  was  grcvini:;  intijler- 
able,  and  we  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  our 
cramped  position  on  the  floor. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  >fajor  Augur,  presently, 
"either  our  men  are  all  killed  or  have  all 
escaped,  and  the  insurgents  .  have  evidently 
drnwn  off  a  bit.  We  Gsn  do  no  more  good 
liere.    Let's  move." 

So  move  we  did.  Not  cautiously  and  slowly, 
as  you  might  suppose,  but  with  a  burst  of  relief 
and  a  feeling  that  almost  anything  was  better 

than  that  awfiil  suspense, 
out  of  sight  but  in  full 
hearing  of  sounds  that, 
horrible  as  they  were, 
could  not  mean  worse 
sights  li^an  our  minds 
had  pictured. 

Thus  far  1  have  chro- 
nicled the  progress  of 
events  as  they  appeared 
to  me  at  that  time. 
Later  discoveries  ac- 
counted for  much  that 
was  quite  inexplicable  to 
the  three  oflicers  and 
myself. 

The  train  had  been 
wreckrd  by  about  sixty 
or  SI  \ .  iity  insurgents,  or 
at  least  by  a  party  with 
that  number  of  rifles. 
They  had  dug  the  earth 
from  under  the  rails  for 
a  numl>cr  of  yards,  filled 
in  the  hole  with  grass, 
s|)read  earth  over  the 
trap,  and  laid  in  wait 
for  the  coming  of  the 
train. 

The  first  car,  loaded 
with  the  forge,  our  car, 
and  the  car  occupied  by 
the  four  scouts  were' 
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sent  over  the  excavation  by  the  train's  impetus. 
J'he  carriage  occupied  by  the  scouts  was 
derailed,  however,  and  the  two  coaches  following 
were  completely  overturned,  one  resting  on  its 
top  and  the  other  on  its  side.  Next  came  the 
hospital  car,  which  was  also  derailed.  The  flat 
car  behind  it,  the  goods  car  laden  with  forage^ 
.and  the  engine  itself  were  left  on  the  rails. 

The  cavalryman  on  the  forge  was  hurled  into 
a  ditch,  made  prisoner,  and  kept  in  captivity  for 
nine  months,  when  he  was  finally  released. 
One  or  two  other  men  were  nwde  prisonenL 
The  car  containing  the  scouts  n  (  rived  the 
heaviest  fire ;  it  was  fairly  riddled  with  bullets. 
Tluee  of  the  four  scouts  woe  wounded  at  the 
fint  voUey,  but  all  so  slightly  as  to  leave  than 
able  to  put  up  a  good  fight 

Their  fire,  steady,  rapid,  and  deadly,  drove 
.badt  the  first  rush  of  the  insuig^ts.  The  four 


firora  the  engme  on  the  left  side,  the  former  dis- 
charging his  pistol  into  the  face  of  a  Filipino 
before  he  jumped,  and  they  had  fled  down  the 
track  toward  Calulut.  The  civilian  on  liis  way 
to  Angeles  was  shot  through  the  body  and  a 
number  of  soldiers  were  wounded. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  we  alighted  from 
the  canriage.  Both  sides  had  felt  the  fierceness 
of  die  onslaught  Our  defenders,  thinking 
defeat  was  certain  on  account  of  such  over- 
powering numbers,  had  left  for  Angeles.  The 
insurgents,  meeting  such  determined  resistance 
wht-re  they  had  expected  little  or  none,  drew  off 
for  the  moment  in  surprise,  aware  that  they  had 
saffered  no  small  percentage  of  casmlty. 

In  an  instant  we  had  taken  in  the  situation. 
We  had  been  given  a  breathing  space  in  which 
toact^  and  we  mnst  iiseit  Tne  eni^  slio<»d 
on  the  track,  bissiiif  forth  doods  of  steam. 
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then  left  the  car,  alighting  on  the  left  side, 
where  there  were  no  insurgents  ;  and  after  being 
joined  by  a  handful  of  ex  invalids  started  up  the 
track  for  AngeLs,  fij^hting  as  they  went  They 
did  not  stop  to  louk  ft^r  us,  thinking  we  had 
either  esrap*'!  or  Iwc-n  killed.  Some  of  the 
soldiers  on  the  train  were  killed.  The  Hospital 
Corps  man  was  shot  dead  in  the  door  of  his  car, 
a  soldier  lay  dead  beside  the  track,  and  corpses 
of  dead  insurgents  and  MacabclK:s  could  l)c 
seen  here  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  wrecked 
train. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  lud  jumped  down 


Hasty  inquiries  were  made  to  find  someone  who 
could  run  it  We  all  realized  it  to  be  our  one 
chance  of  escape.  But  not  a  single  man  in  the 
little  crowd  could  run  an  engine. 

In  despair  I  ran  to  the  iron  horse  myadf, 
calling  out  as  T  ran,  "  Stand  clear  till  you  see  if 
I  blow  her  up  when  I  try  to  move  her.  If  I 
don't,  pile  the  wounded  in  that  box-car,  climb 
in.  and  I'll  run  her  somehow  or  other." 

I'wo  things  I  knew  about  a  locomotive  engine, 
and  two  things  only :  I  knew  there  was  a  reverse 
lever  and  a  throttle,  and  I  knew  the  general 
location  of  both. 
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As  I  juiii)^<  (]  into  the  cab  a  bullet  struck  the 
ironwork  beside  me.  The  rifles  began  to  crack 
again  from  the  bamboo  thicket  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  distant.  The  insurgctus  had 
discovered  our  movements  and  might  come 
down  upon  us  at  any  moment.  We  had  seconds, 
not  minutes,  in  which  to  work. 

The  throttle  lever  ran  in  a  slit,  with  a  word  at 
each  end  — 
"open"  and 
"shut"  To  my 
dismay  it  stood 
at  "open."  If 
the  throttle  was 
open,  why 
didn't  the  bnite 
move?  I  shut 
my  eyes  and 
threw  the  lever 
back  to  "shut." 
I  opened  them, 
thankful  no- 
thing had  hap- 
pened. The 
reverse  lever 
was  within  two 
notches  of  full 
reverse,  \n\\  it 
didn't  take  me 
long  to  get  it 
two  notches  far- 
ther back.  As 
I  did  so  she 
moved  slightly. 
.1  opened  the 
throttle  a  little 
and  she  obeyed 
it.  She  backed 
up  so  that  Cap- 
tain  Lowe 
could  uncouple 
the  flat  car 
from  the  hospi- 
tal car,  and  we 
werereadytoga 

Bullets  were  flying  thick,  and  the  insurgents 
had  rL-ally  started  for  us  when  I  gave  that  old 
engine  full  speed  ahead  down  the  track.  She 
may  have  luH-n  an  old  bone-shaker,  but  she  did 
very  well  that  day.  I  gave  a  glance  at  the 
Steam-gauge  and  nearly  fainted.  It  registered 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds  1  My  ideas  as  to 
liiut  old  engine's  capacity  fur  suain  were 
rather  vague,  but  I  didn't  think  she  could  carry 
that  amount  long.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was 
awfully  nervous  about  the  steam  until  we  over- 
took and  picked  up  the  engineer,  who  estplained 
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to  me  that  a  bullet,  which  had  hrokt-n  the  glass 
over  the  fact  of  the  gauge,  had  dislocated  the 
hand  in  some  way.  As  he  seemed  to  think  I 
was  a  hopeless  idiot  for  ever  dreaming  the  old 
engine  could  hold  two  hundred  pounds  of 
steam,  I  didn't  pursue  the  question. 

To  bring  the  stor>'  to  a  dose,  we  got  down  to 
Calulut  some  way,  though  Providence  had  much 

to  do  with  our 
staying  on  the 
tracL  There  we 
found  General 
l-loyd  Wheaton 
and  several 
companiesof  in- 
fantry ready  to 
relieve  us  of  the 
train  and  speed 
back  to  the 
scene  of  the 
wreck.  But 
though  theygpC 
there  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  tn- 
surgents  were 
safe  within  their 
own  lines  before 
the  Americans 
could  overtake 
them. 

That  train  and 
engine  were  so 
marked  up  and 
riddled  hy  bul- 
lets as  to  be  the 
principal  ob> 
jects  of  interest 
along  the  rail- 
way for  some 
time.  After  an 
inspection  of 
the  carriages  it 
seemed  wonder- 
ful indeed  how 
any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  roaches  escaped  death.  The  marks 
of  over  seventy  bullets  were  found  in  and  around 
the  engine  cab,  which  tended  to  show  that 
the  insurgents  had  planned  to  prevent  anyone 
from  escaping  by  those  means.  So  heavy 
was  the  hiul  of  bullets  around  the  engine  at 
one  time  and  another  durin<;  the  fight  that  the 
escape  without  wounds  of  the  engineer  and 
fireman,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  myself,  was 
nothing  short  of  the  best  of  lurk. 

Such  is  the  story  of  my  fust  and  last  ex- 
perience as  an  engine'driver. 
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Some  Japanese  Signboards. 

By  Charles  Ashton. 

Amusing  specimens  of  "English  as  she  is  written"  on  would-be  "smart"  tradesmen's  signboards  in 
Japanese  towns.    Some  of  the  notices  are  decidedly  curious,  and  much  ingenuity  is  required  to 

decipher  them. 


Rli)ATLY  as  the  Japanese  have 
advanced  in  Western  knowledge 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  that 
time  has  heen  too  short  to  ensure 
theni  against  occasional  lapses  in 
the  use  of  the  King's 
English,  and  these 
sometimes  give  as  much 
amusement  to  the 
travelling  Englishman 
as  his  own  blundering 
attempts  at  the  expres- 
sion of  his  wishes  in 
the  Japanese  language 
must  afford  to  the  ever 
polite  race  among 
whom  he  finds  himself. 

Of  the  multitude  of 
travellers  who  yearly 
visit  Japan,  a  large 
proportion  are  armed 
with  cameras,  but  to 
none  of  them  — so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is 
aware— has  it  ever  occurred  to  take  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  the  odd  signboards  which  are 
often  to  be  seen.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth 
while  to  reproduce  here  a  few  typical  examples 
taken  in  Tokio  and  Yokohama.  Anyone  stay- 
ing longer  in  the  country  than  the  writer  did, 
or  travelling  in 
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First  we  have  the  keeper  of  a  small  coal  store 
at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  roads  leading  up  to  the 
"bluff"  or  hill  in  Yokohama,  on  which  most 
of  the  foreign  residents  live.  Following  the 
example  of  many  of  his  kind  he  dignifies  his 

appellation  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  vague 
word  "  Co."  —  which 
may  signify  anything 
between  a  large  number 
of  solvent  merchants 
in  combination  and  a 
man's  own  wife  and 
bairns  —  and  then  he 
shows  how  the  con- 
tinual prosperity  we  all 
seek  for  is  to  be  gained, 
in  his  case  by  his  being 
"  honest  and  industo- 
rious."  Let  us  hope 
he  practises  what  he 
preaches. 

If  we  go  up  to  Tokio 
we  find  in  the  main 
street  leading  up  to  the  University  this  large 
sign,  in  which  the  readiness  "  to  shave  beard  " 
is  quite  correctly  expressed.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  staff  of  able  foreign  professors, 
however,  has  not  |)reventfd  the  first  letter  of 
the  word  "  dress  "  becoming  an  "  O,"  and  one 

is  left   a  little 


remote  districts 
where  the  know- 
ledge of  English 
is  less  might  find 
many  and  much 
more  amusing  in- 
stances, but  the 
following  will 
serve  as  a  first 
instalment,  to 
which  other 
travellers  may  Ije 
able  to  make 
large  additions. 


ORTOORESS. 
WAf 
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puzzled  as  to 
what  "oress 
hairs  way  "  may 
mean.  Probably 
it  is  an  invitation 
to  have  one's 
hair  cut.  But  .is 
it  stands  it  is 
evidently  con- 
sidered a  credit- 
able effort  in 
expression  of 
idea  and  worthy 
of  imitation,  for 
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an  exact  counterpart  —  evidently 
a  copy  -is  to  be  seen  a  mile 
farther  east,  near  Uyeno  Station. 

In  the  same  thoroughfare, 
alKJut  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther 
from  the  University,  is  the  simple 
little  inscription  above  shown, 
which  is  so  nearly  right,  hut  yet 
so  wrong.  At  first  sight  one  trie.s 
to  make  a  .separate  word  out  of 
the  first  line,  and  then,  helped 
by  the  realistic  picture,  one  gets 
the  idea  that  the  first  line  is  like 
a  sum  in  addition,  with  some- 


anyway?  It  is  only  when  the  seeker  after 
knowledge  sees  in  the  .shop  two  or  three  gold- 
cndiroidered  military  uniforms  that  light  dawns 
on  him.  It  is  the  abode  of  an  army  tailor,  who, 
because  he  puts  gold  lace  on  some  of  his 
"creations,"  thought  to  describe  himself  as  a 
"gold  tailor,"  and  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
expression  by  omitting  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  second  word. 

Nearly  opposite  to  him  is  the  perfectly  in- 
telligible, but  nevertheless  somewhat  brutal,  sign 
of  a  butcher  who,  though  he  makes  his  meaning 
clear,  coins  his  own  words  for  the  purpose. 
However,  they  do  very  well,  and  "  cowmeat  "  is 
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a  fair  substitute  for  beef,  though  our 
butcher  friend  omits  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  bullocks  usually 
furnish  the  supply. 

But  it  is  not  to  cattle  only  that  beef  is 
due  in  Japan.  At  least,  the  butcher  near 
the  buildings  of  the  Diet,  who  describes 
his  establishment  as  a  "  Horse  KF  Shop," 
puts  in  the  first  word  so  fully  and  clearly 
that  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  source 
of  his  raw  material ;  and  when  one  sees 
on  the  counter  a  number  of  joints  ready  for 
.sale,  it  is  easy  to  fill  up  in  the  second  word 
the  two  letters  of  which  it  has  been  shorn 


thing  to  carry  over.  Much  more 
ambitious  and  hard  to  re-solve  into 
reason  is  the  next  specimen  repro- 
duced, which  is  to  be  seen  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
Hritish  l^euation.  As  a  tail  made 
of  gold  is  an  unusual  appendage, 
it  is  usual  for  those  to  whom  this 
problem  is  submitted  to  in  agine 
that  the  first  word  begins  with  a 
"  C  "  instead  of  a  "  G,"  but  after 
pronouncing  it  thus  a  few  times 
they  find  themselves  no  nearer  an 
answer.     What    is  "  cold  tail," 
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To  turn  from 
eatables  to  drink- 
ables we  find  that, 
at  a  wine  -  shop 
near  the  Shinbashi 
Railway  terminus, 
Mr.  S.  Aguchi 
announces  himself 
in  a  running 
hand,  rather  ir- 
r^ularly  written  ; 
and  having  men- 
tioned in  the  first 
line  that  he  has 
the  "Best  of 
Liquor,"  he  adds 
in  the  second  as 
a  separate  item  "  And  Wine  ligor  " 
evidently  something  different. 
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gun  department  is 
to  provide  for  the 
shooting. 

Difficult  ies 
alxtund  in  the  next 
example  shown, 
which  is,  or  was, 
to  be  admired  in 
a  street  between 
the  English  and 
(icrnjan  Lega- 
tions. Unfortu- 
nately, one  must 
use  the  past  tense, 
for  when  Taneko, 
the  proprietor  of 
this  gem,  found 
that  a  foreigner  came  to  photograph  his  sign- 
board, he  became  suspicious  that  there  must  be 

something  odd  al)Out  it. 
.So  he  took  it  down  and 
replaced  it  by  one  in 
Jajxinese  characters  only, 
in  which  he  felt  less 
likely  to  commit  himself. 
The  last  word  in  the 
inscription  is  the  shop- 
owner's  name,  and  the 
first  words  describe  his 
wares.  Exactly  what  they 
are  it  may  be  difficult  to 
make  out  until  it  is  ex- 
plained that  the  Japanese, 
whose  language  is  one 
of  vowel  sounds,  try 
always  in  pronouncing 
English  to  modify  our 
harsher  syllables.  The 
letter  "  1,"  too,  does  not 
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Following  the(iin/a,  the  Regent 
Street  of  Tokio,  eastward  for  a 
mile  we  come  to  the  "Jumonji 
Patent  (lun  Office,"  a  large,  well- 
to-do-looking  establishment  which 
opens  its  announcement  by  put- 
ting a  personal  (Question  as  to  the 
tastes  of  the  passer-by.  There 
are  not  many  sportsmen  among 
the  Ja|xinese  who  would  reply 
that  they  loved  shooting,  but  to 
them  the  gun  on  the  sign  would 
sufficiently  explain  the  second  |xirt 
of  the  in(juiry.  The  first  fxirtion, 
"Don't  you  love  your  life?"  is 
quite  unintelligible  till  one  sees 
revolvers  exposed  for  .sale  in  the 
shop  front.  These  are  evidently 
to  protect  your  life,  while  the 
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"  Souda,"  then,  is  a 
sasupre "  sarsa- 


exist  to  tiiem  ;  they  have 
difficulty  in  giving  thnt 
sound,  and  accordingly 
turn  it  off  into  what  with 
us  is  represented  by  "  r." 
Now,  if  we  look  at  Mr. 
Taneko's  sign  with  these 
hints  in  mind,  by  substi- 
tuting "1"  for  "r"  in 
his  first  word  we  obtain 
something  like  lemonade. 
This  is  a  distinct  clue, 
modification   of  soda,  and 
parilla,  while  "  zinzinbiya  " 
and  "jinjiyae  1 "  are  noth- 
ing   more  or    less  than 
ginger-beer  and  ginger-ale 
softened  down  into  a  kind 
of  smooth  sing-song  !  So 
the  whole    reads   thus  : 
"  Lemonade.  Soda.  Sarsa- 
parilla.    (linger  -  beer. 
Ginger-ale." 

Kawachiya,  who  has  his 
little  shop  on  the  steep 
Kudan  Hill  in  Tokio,  has 
under  the  eaves  of  his 
roof  and  above  the  sliding 
panels  which  serve  him 
for  walls  the  rather  am- 
biguous statement  that  he 
is  "  to  trade  hair  skin-sort 
shop."  Peep  into  the  shop 
itself  and  you  will  find 
that  *'  hair-skin -sort  "  is 
a  roundabout  way  of 
saying  furs  and  deerskins,  which  are  Kawa- 
chiya's  staple  industry. 

Now  we  go  back  to  \'okohama,  where  a 
Chinese  tailor  with  a  defect  in  his  visual  organs, 
nicknamed  ac- 
cordingly by  some 
foreigner  years 
ago,  has  accepted 
the  designation 
seriously  and  put 
it  above  the  front 
of  his  shop. 

To  the  same 
origin  is  due  the 
style  and  title 
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of  Whisky  Boy,  a  Japa- 
nese   silversmith,  who 
does  very   good  work, 
but  is  credited  with  a 
thirsty  disposition.  He 
winds  up  a  rather  diffuse 
statement  of  what  he  is 
prepared  to  do  by  the 
words    "  other  difficult 
employment  in  sure  "  in 
fetters  becoming  gradu- 
ally larger  as  the  sign-painter  found  he  had 
hardly  enough  to  eke  out  the  line  with.  Even 
then  he  could   only  get 
half-way  across  the  board, 
so  he  had  to  fill  up  the 
deficiency  with    a  good 
big  "  &c."  thrice  repeated. 

It  has  not  been  possible 
to  give  an  illustration  of 
a  highly  characteristic  in- 
stance of  perverted  mean- 
ing which  appeared  on  a 
signboard  in  Osaka,  which 
described  the  shop  owner 
as  '*  Monopolist  of  Milk." 
What  he  thus  said  was 
that  he  controlled  the 
milk  of  the  universe  !  He 
meant  to  say  that  he  was 
a  milkman  —  and  no 
more. 

We  return  to  Tokio  for 
tlie  last,  and  perhaps  the 
best,  of  the  series.  This 
is  to  be  found  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
English  Church  to  the  Shiba  Park  and  temples. 
Two  cocks  in  the  centre  form  a  sort  of  coat 
of  arms,  and  below  them  is  the  mystic  legend, 

"Extract  of  Fowl." 
The  Chinese 
characters  on 
either  side  signify 
what  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  the 
shop  below,  and 
explain  what  is 
meant  by  "  Ex- 
tract of  Eowl"— 
simply  eggs  ! 
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Hy  Bart  Kknnedv. 

VII.— FROM  MADRID  TO  (iU ADALAJARA. 

Our  commissioner's  journey  northward  from  Madrid  to  Guadalajara,  vii  Toirejon  and  Alcala  de 
Henares.    Mr.  Kennedy  describes  the  "  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,"  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness,  and  his  quaint  experiences  at  "  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes." 

absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  carry.  I  had  a 
long  tramp  before  me,  and  tiie  havnig  to  carry 
everything  on  my  bark  chastened  my  require- 
ments as  to  luggage. 

There  were  a  grtai  many  |)ei)ple  in  the  street. 


I'ICKKD  up 
descended  the 
into    the  hall, 
surrounded  by 


my   knapsack  and 
stairs  of  the  hotel 
At  once   I  was 
waiters  and  porters 


boys  and 


and    interpreters  and 
servants  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and 
descriptions.    I  could  feel  their 
eyes  all  over  me— concentrated, 
so  to  speak,  into  one  intense  gaze 
that  was  at  once  critical,  expec- 
tant, and  ingratiating.     I  could 
feel  my  measure  being  taken  from 
crown  to  toe.    For  me  it  was  a 
moment  of  an.\ious  excitement. 
As  I  moved  they  moved.    As  1 
glanced  they  glanced.    All  I  had 
in  my  pocket  was  two  hundred 
pesetas  (jbout  six  pounds).  My 
funds  had  withered  through  gazing 
on  the  sights  of  Madrid.  I  gras|H;d 
the  two  hundred  pesetas  firmly  in 
my  hand  as  it  lay  in  my  pocket, 
breathed  hard,  and  tried  to  dodv^e. 
Useless  ;  these  hotel  servants  of 
sunny  S|)ain  knew  a  thing  or 
two.   They  were  before  me  and 
behind  me  and  around  me,  and 
at  one  stage  of  the  game  I  was 
afraid  that  they  would  down 
n>e  and  take  the  two  hundred 
pesetas  from  me.    But  at  last  I 
escaped— escaped  with  a  loss  of 
twenty-five  pesetas. 

Here  I  was  standing  V)utside 
the  hotel  in  the  Calle  de  Alcala, 
I  was  slowly  recovering  from  the 
scrimmage  I  had  had  with  the 
servants  who  would  be  tipped. 
I  was  just  beginning  to  rexdize 
that  I  was  lucky  to  have  got 
out  of  the  hotel  with  any  money 
at  all. 

After  fortifying  myself  with  a 
very  strong  drink  in  the  cafe 
next  door  to  the  hotel  I  again 
found  myself  in  the  Calle  de 
Alcala  —  thinking.  But  in  a  moment  I  was 
myself  again,  and  I  turned  to  the  right  and 
moved  slowly  along— knapsack  in  hand. 

It  was  light,  this  knapsack,  for  I  had  left 
everything  behind  me  in  the  hotel  that  was  not 


for  it  was  Sunday, 
and   Sunday  in 
Madrid  is  really 
a  holiday— a  day  of  re- 
joicing.    And,  moreover, 
that  afternoon  there  was 
to  be  a  bull  fight  in  the 
Plaza  de  Toros.    The  great  matador,  I-uis  Maz- 
zantini,  was  to  show  his  power  with  the  sword 
in  the  killing  of  bulls. 

Here  I  was  up  to  the  Plaza  de  Madrid,  and 
I  turned  round  for  one  last  look  towards  the 
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Puerta  del  Sol.   Perhaps  1  would  never  see  it 

again. 

.Madrid  itself  looked  so  fresh  and  beautiful 

and  full  of  lii^lit.  The  sun  was  shining  wiih  a 
woadcrliil  bri-lilness  II  was  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  ihc  deadly  heat  had  got»e  from  it. 
Van  still  it  slioiic  with  a  strange,  illuminating 
brilliance.  Sliuae  in  a  way  that  it  never  shines 
in  England. 

I  was  now  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Indt-pL-ndencia,  and 
stretching  out  before  me  wcie  i>arks  and  gardens 
— and  palaces  in  the  distance.  At  this  moment 
of  brilliant  sunshmc  illumining  distant  palaces 
and  op^n  phiiuts,  and  suit  greenness  of  park  and 
g^deil»  and  noble  public  statuary— Madrid 
appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city  I 
had  ever  seen. 

At  last  I  could  see  the  great,  sullen  roundness 
of  the  bull-ring  to  my  right,  and  soon  after  that 
I  was  out  of  the  city  and  at  the  Venta  del 
Espiritu  Santo.    Madrid  was  behind  nie. 

Once  more  I  was  on  the  road.  My  destina- 
tion was  Zaragoza  (Saragossa),  which  lay  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  kilbnietros  to  the 
north-easL  1  had  tried  to  find  out  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  I  had 
to  pass,  but  no  one  si  cmcd  to  know  anything 
about  it  I  had  met  no  one  who  had  ever 
travelled  by  road  through  the  country.  The 
only  man  whose  knowledge  promised  to  Vie  (jf 
any  value  was  an  Englishman  who  had  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  Madrid.  But  he  turned  out  to  lie 

a  person  gifted  with  imagination.  lie  told  nic 
of  a  Spaniard  who  hved  m  the  Calic  de  Arenal, 
and  who  sold  bicycles  to  bicyclists.  The 
Kngli^litnan  averred  that  tliis  Spaniard  knew 
every  twist  and  turn  and  quip,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  road  going  up  north.  But  the  Spaniard  was 
only  a  polite  tradesnuan  who  knew  nothing 
further  than  the  fact  iluit  U)c  road  to  Ciuadala- 
jaia  went  out  past  the  bull-ring.  This  in- 
teresting fact  I  knew  myself,  and  after  glean- 
ing it  for  the  second  time  I  departed  in 
srarch  of  a  road  map.  But  in  vain.  There 
wns  none  to  be  had.  No  one  knew 
anything  about  anything  concerning  Uje 
road  going  from  Madrid  to  2^agoza.  No 
one  knew  anvthiiig  even  about  the  distance 
between  ilie  two  places.  I  had  to  find  that  out 
for  myself  in  the  fulness  of  time.  At  last,  in 
despair,  I  went  and  got  a  railuav  map  for  a 
railway  did  lun  to  Zarago^^^i.  iiui  a  i.iilvvay  map 
is  a  fearful  and  wonderful  thing.  It  is  built 
expn-ssly  for  tlie  eve.  I  was  forrcd  in  the  end 
to  t  ill  bark  on  ati  ordinary  map  uf  .Spain — pub- 
lished in  TaDs  -which  told  me  nothing  further 
tlian  that  /arago/a  Liy  tei  the  lu.irth  east,  and 
tiiai  before  I  j^ut  there  i  would  liave  to  negoliule 
many  mountam  chains. 


1  was,  therefore,  walking  along  the  road 
armed  with  informatiun  ut  the  vaguest  and 
slightest  kind.  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
what  was  before  me.  AU  that  T  really  knew 
was  that  tt  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  that  1  was 
walking  throi^h  the  province  of  Castile,  in 
Spain. 

Here  wa.->  a  pueblo  (village)  culled  ( "aiiillejos. 
I  had  been  walking  now  for  about  two  hours, 
and  was  feeling  in  a  little  better  form  than  when 
I  had  started.  I  lud  strapped  my  knapsack  up 
on  to  my  back  and  was  beginning  to  feel  com- 
fortable. 

In  the  pueblo  men  were  engaged  building  a 
house.  I  stopped  to  look  at  them.  It  seeiMd 
rather  rough  on  them  to  have  to  work  on  a 
Sunday.  lJul  ihey  were  not  hurting  them- 
selves. They  were  going  about  it  very  easy^ — 
giving  the  bricks  and  stones  and  mortar  time  to 
set.  It  would  be  a  good  house  when  it  was 
built. 

I  went  up  to  a  Guardia  Civil,  who  was 
leaning  against  a  wall,  thoughtfully  smoking  a 
cigarette,  and  I  managed  to  ask  him,  after  some 
labour,  the  distance  to  Torrejon  de  Ardoz.  I 
had  found  out  that  it  was  on  the  rmd  along 
which  1  was  going,  and  its  being  marked  on  the 
map  showed  that  it  was  a  place  of  some  size. 
The  Guardia  Civil  informed  me  that  it  was  doce 
(twelve)  kilometros  from  where  we  werc-- 
Canillejos— and  after  giving  him  a  cigarette  I 
passed  on. 

Gradually  I  entered  on  to  a  great  plain  that 
was  bounded  on  either  side  by  mountains. 
The  mountains  showed  dim  and  blue  in  the 
distanee.  On  the  road  before  me  lay  Torrejon 
de  Ardoz.  The  air  was  so  clear  tliat  it  seemed 
as  if  I  were  away  from  it  but  a  couple  of  kil6- 
inetros.  I  could  make  out  the  houses  and  a 
church  and  a  tower  with  great  distinctness.  It 
looked  but  a  couple  of  kilbmetros  away,  but  I 
knew  it  must  be  nine  or  ten  b\  a  cart  that  was 
coming  along  the  road  towards  me.  The  town 
was  as  clear  to  see  as  was  the  cart,  but  I  calcu- 
lated by  objects  in  between  that  it  must  be 
something  over  four  times  as  far  away.  1  here 
was  something  strange-looking  about  the  town. 
It  seemed  to  rise  right  up  o\er  the  plain. 

By  this  time  1  was  feeling  rather  hungry  and 
I  turned  into  a  \'entorro  (inn)  that  lay  along  the 
road  No  one  ppcnu'd  to  he  around.  I  clapped 
uiy  haadb  again  and  agani,  and  at  lai>t  a  big  dog 
came  to  the  front  of  the  inn  and  began  to  bark 
loudly.  I  crai  ked  my  latigo  at  the  dog  and  he 
made  off.  And  then  an  old  woman  appeared 
behind  the  little  bar  of  the  ventorro.  She  came 
so  qttii'tly  and  so  suddenly  that  she  startled  me. 
Ax\  old  woman  with  a  keen,  sallow-coloured  face 

"Vino?  "I  asked. 
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ON  rut,  kOAu  ui^i-uKii;  mk  lav  touukjon  ub  amhiz. 


"  Si,"  slic  answered,  as  she  pul  a  jar  of  wine 
on  tlie  counter.  *'  Que  cuaulo  ?  "  (How  much  ?) 

For  answer  I  put  a  ten-centimo  piece  on  the 
bar,  and  she  filled  me  up  a  jug  which  contained 
about  a  pint  of  wine.  A  pint  of  wine  for  less 
than  a  ix-nny  !    It  was  cheap. 

The  wine  was  good  and  I  called  for  another. 
And  then  I  thought  al)OUt  something  to  eat. 
liut  when  I  asked  the  old  woman  in  my  clipped, 
halting  Spanish  about  food,  she  did  not  seem 
to  understand.  Again  and  again  I  approached 
the  subject,  hel[)ing  out  my  words  with 
appropriate,  primitive  gestures.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.  And  in  the  end  I  sat  down  with  the 
idea  in  my  mind  that  the  keen  faced  old  woman 
knew  what  I  was  driving  at  the  whole  time, 
but  for  some  reason  or  another  she  did  not 
want  to  get  me  the  food.  I  would  have  to  wait 
till  I  came  to  another  ventorro,  or  till  I  got  to 
Torrejon  de  Ardoz. 

I  ordered  another  jug  of  wine  wine  was 
much  better  than  nothing  and  then  1  began  to 
meditate  about  the  wonders  of  Spain.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  was  to  be  here  in  Castile,  the  home 
of  sunshine  and  chivalry  and  legend  and 
glowing  romance.  This  ventorro  was  so  pic- 
turescjue  and  strange.  It  niight  have  been  here 
at  the  time  of  the  Moors.  How  wonderful 
everything  was.  But — well,  how  was  I  going 
to  get  some  grub  ?  This  thought  suddenly 
knocked  the  poetry  out  of  my  imaginings.  I 


stood  up  and  again  approached  the  food 
problem.  The  eyes  of  the  old  Spanish  woman 
twinkled. 

I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  history  of  my 
wants  when  a  loud,  harsh  voice  came  forth  from 
the  interior  of  the  ventorro.  A  man  appeared 
— a  bow-legged,  square  set  man.  He  turned 
out  to  be  Ezekiel,  the  proprietor  of  the  ventorro. 
His  voice  was  harsh  and  his  face  was  harsh, 
but  he  became  amiable  when  I  told  him  of 
the  "gran  torrida  "  (great  bull  fight)  I  had  seen 
in  Madrid,  with  Luis  Ma/zantini  as  principal 
matador.  I  had  hit  upon  a  topic  at  once  safe 
and  productive,  for  I  was  soon  enjoying  a  meal 
of  huevos  (eggs),  sardines,  bread,  and  onions. 

Once  more  I  was  on  the  road  going  to 
Torrejon.  This  time  I  was  going  at  a  sharp, 
swinging  pace.  1  was  feeling  at  peace  with  the 
world  in  general. 

The  sun  was  going  down  as  I  got  into  the 
town,  and  I  turned  into  the  first  posada  I  came 
to  -the  Parador  del  Cristo.  I  was  asked  a 
number  of  questions  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand by  a  young  man  who  was  attired  in  a 
picturesque  costume.  He  turned  out  to  be  the 
son  of  the  senora  who  ke|)t  the  jHJsada,  and  the 
reason  of  his  picturestjueness  of  attire  was 
because  there  was  a  feast  going  on — the  festa 
"  Nuestra  Senora  del  Rosario."  A  good  many 
people  were  in  the  covered-in  yard  of  the  posada. 
They  had  come  from  the  outlying  districts  so 
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as  lo  take  pan  in  the  ftsta.  Nearly  all  of  iliein 
were  gaily  attired  -men,  women,  and  children. 
'I  hey  gaiiiered  about  me  whilst  the  young  man 
—the  son  of  the  proprietress — was  asking  me 
the  questions. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  come  afoot  from 
Madrid  and  that  I  was  going  afoot  to  Guada- 
lajara, and  after  that  to  Zaragoza. 

That  night  I  went  out  to  have  a  look  round 
the  town  in  company  with  Antonio,  a  grabador 
(engraver).  He  was  a  small,  slight  young  fellow, 
not  at  all  like  a  Castilian,  and  he  seemed  to  take 
an  interest  in  me.  |l\*e'  went  together  down  the 
main  street  towar<is  the  plaza,  from  whence 
was  coming  the  sound  of  singing  and 
the  playing  of  instruments. 

'I'he  plaza  was  a  bbze  of  light,  and 
from  out  of  it  there  was  coming  a  pro- 
cession  of  men,   women,  and 
children,  who  were  singing  and 
carrying  candles  and  torches.  In 
the  deep  shadow   outside  the 
immense  blaze 
of  light  stood  the 
church.  "Ora 
pro  nobis.  Ora 
pro  nobis."  The 
mingled  voices  of 
the  men,  women, 
and  children 
singing  the  litany 
swelled  up  in  the 
blaze  of  light  in 
the  plaza  and  out 
and  around  and 
into  the  darkness. 
And  chanting  priests 
headed  the  proccs 
sion.     Just  behind 
them  came  the 
figure  "  N  u  e  s  t  ra 
Senora  del  Rosario  " 
(Our  I^dy  of  the  Ros.iry). 
It  was  raised  high  up  alolt 
over  the  heads  of  the  people, 
supported   on    a  structure 
carried  by  four  men.  The 
priests   were    swinging  censers 
marched  slowly  along,  chanting.  "  Ora  pro 
noliis."     The    Latin    words   came  forth 
solemnly.    And  out  and  out  of  the  i)ln/a 
the  people  went.    Antonio  and  I  joined 
the  end  of  the  procession  and  went  along 
with  heads  uncovered.  I  turned  and  looked 
round,  and  there  was  the  plaza  in  silence 
and  darkness.    It  had  been  one  great  blaze 
of  light  when  I  had  seen  it  first,  but  now 
it   was   dark   and    silent   as   the  grave. 
"  Ora  pro  nobis."   The  words  were  swelling 


out  solemnly  before  us  as  we  went  slowly 
along.  'I'he  deep  voices  of  the  priests  and 
the  men  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the 
women  and  the  voices  of  the  children.  And 
over  all  was  the  great  light  from  the  hundreds 
of  candles  and  torches.  A  light  that  moved  and 
cast  shadows  strangely  and  still  was  one  great, 
soft  blaze,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  the  figure 
"  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario."  Slowly  the  pro- 
cession wound  round  Torrejon,  till  at  last  it  came 
back  to  the  plaza  and  gradually  made  it  again 
one  blaze  of  light.  All  the  time  the  voices 
were  singing.  "  Ora  pro  nobis."  And  then  the 
procession  went  towards  the  old  church  that  lay 
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in  the  deep  shadow.  And  now  the  church  was 
or»e  grr:it  lti;i/f  of  linlit.  And  a  priest  clad  in 
vcslnicnls  luuutucd  ll>c  slcpi  to  an  altar,  shining 
in  the  light,  and  began  again  the  chant,  and  the 
whole  people  chanted  in  response. 

I  Hked  Antonio,  the  gtabador.  We  were 
sitting  by  the  wood  fire  that  night  in  the  [>nsada, 
trying  to  talk  together.  We  were  as  opposite  as 
men  could  be,  opposite  in  race  and  every  way, 
but  still  we  were  trying  to  talk  together.  Tliere 
was  some  syiu|Xithetic  chord  between  us. 

He  was  asking  me  what  sort  of  a  place 
London  was,  and  I  was  trying  as  well  as  1  could 
to  give  him  some  idea  of  it.  If  I  understood 
him  arij4ht  he  was  also  saying  that  he  would  like 
to  up  there  and  work  as  a  grabador. 

ft  is  carious  how  men  can  sometimes  ex* 
change  idea.s,  even  when  tin  y  speak  a  different 
language.  It  must  depend  upon  some  conso- 
nance of  temperament.  Although  I  could  not 
follow  Antonio's  words  I  knew  what  was  in  his 
mind.  And  I  think  he  could  follow  me  in  the 
same  sort  of  way. 

At  last  the  fin-  in  the  grrnt  lu  arlli  got  low 

and  we  went  off  to  the  part  of  the  posada  where 
the  people  slept.   It  was  in  the  covered-in  yard 

where  I  had  stood  first  when  the  son  of  the 
scnora  who  kept  the  place  had  been  asking  me 
questions.     It  presented  an  odd  sight  as 

Antonio  and  I  went  in.  Ii  was  lit  up  by  three  or 
four  long  candles,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
were  sleeping  in  it  together.    They  slept  in 

their  clothes  on  separate  piles  of  twigs  or  rushes. 
Here  in  the  dim  light  was  to  be  seen  a  child, 
here  a  man,  here  a  woman.  Some  had  blankets, 

some  li.id  not.  >fy  pile  of  twigs  or  rushes  was 
next  to  Antonio's.  It  was  primitive,  but  I 
didn't  mind.  I  had  knocked  around  too  much 
and  seen  too  miirh  to  mind  a  little  roui;hing  it, 
so  I  lay  down,  put  my  knapsack  under  my  head, 
and  wrapped  myself  in  the  blanket  that  the 
sefiora  had  provided.    Soon  T  was  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  next  mornnij.'  '»y  the  stamping 
and  the  noise  of  the  mules  who  wete  tx  eiipvit:g 
what  might  Ije called  an  exten.->i<in  e)roiir  .sleeping; 
comparUiicut.  I  jubbed  niy  eyes  and  luokeU 
round.  Daylight  was  just  coming  in.  I  could 
see  it  through  a  ehink  at  the  top  of  the  big 
door.    A  eaiidle  wa.->  still  butning. 

As  no  one  seemed  to  be  stirring,  I  turned 
round  and  fell  asleep  again,  \VIien  I  woke  up 
again  I  found  that  they  had  all  gone.  I  got 
up  and  went  into  tlu-  place  where  the  fire  was. 
Antonio  was  there  drinking  coffee.  The  scnora 
who  kept  the  posada  was  also  there.  She  was 
having  a  stiff  argument  with  a  woman  who 
was  cooking  at  the  fire  as  to  how  much  the 
nouian  owed  her.  It  was  concerning  a  difference 


of  ctnco  (five)  centimos.    The  woman  who 

w;is  cooking  won. 

Antonio  was  very  friendly,  and  asktJ  mc  to 
share  his  coffee  with  him.  It  seemed  that  there 
was  something;  special  on  that  morning — the 
nature  uf  v.liich  1  cuuld  nut  quite  uiider.'«tand  — 
and  he  had  to  get  out  quickly.  When  he  was 
gone  T  s])oke  to  the  senora  about  getting  break 
fast,  but  there  was  a  deadlock  somewhere.  It 
took  me  nearly  half  an  hour  lietore  I  made  her 
understand  that  I  wanted  breakfast. 

After  I  had  breakfast  I  paid  the  score  three 
pesetas — and  got  my  knapsack  up  o  .  n  niy 
back.  My  intention  was  to  make  <iuadalajara 
that  day — a  distance  of  thirty  six  ktlbmetros. 
Hut  just  as  I  was  going  out  of  the  door,  after 
bidding  farewell  to  the  senora  and  her  son,  I 
heard  someone  a«ross  the  street  shouting 
"toros,"  and  then  I  saw  se\eral  people  running 
along  in  the  direction  of  the  plaza.  I  asked 
wlMt  was  the  matter,  and  the  reply  I  got  gave 
me  to  understand  that  there  wa.s  to  be  a  corrida 
that  day,  and  that  the  bulls  were  just  being 
brought  in  to  Torrejon. 

I  left  my  knapsack  in  the  posada  and  hastened 
down  to  lite  plaza,  but  when  I  got  there  I  tound 
that  the  bulls  had  been  taken  off  to  the  campo 
(field).  People  were  going  in  the  direction 
where  they  were  and  I  joined  in  with  them.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  how  the  bulls  looked  when 
they  were  not  fighting  in  the  circus. 

There  they  were,  about  half  a  mile  away, 
grazing  peaceably.  Quiet, black,  powerful  animals. 
It  was  almost  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were 
of  the  same  breed  of  bulls  that  I  |iad  seen  fight- 
ing terribly  in  Seville  and  Madrid.  People  were 
standing  close  enough  to  them  to  touch  them. 

I  came  havk  to  tlie  pla/^  and  .made  inquiries 
as  to  what  time  the  bull-fight  was  to  b^n.  I 
was  told  four  oVIock.  Workmen  were  now- 
erecting  a  barricade  around  the  pi  a/a.  There 
was  no  r^ular  bull  rmg  in  TorK  jon,  and  the 
bull  fight  wa^  tn  take  place  thi  te.  Trees  were 
here  anil  tlierc  in  the  plazii,  and  1  wondered 
how  the  picadors  would  manage  to  esca[)e  being 
unhorsed  in  the  rush  of  the  fight.  I  tri-  d  to  ^ct 
information  as  lo  ihn  from  a  stout  bjwniard 
who  was  directing  t'.ie  erection  of  the  barricade. 
But  he  was  unaUle  to  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject.  Tlic  danger  of  having  a  bull  fight  in 
a  plaza  wherein  there  were  trees  had  never 
occurred  to  him.    He  was  not  a  piiador. 

In  the  main  street  leaditig  from  the  plaza  there 
were  stalls  whereat  venders  of  all  sorts  of  things 
were  calling  out  the  merits  of  their  wares.  And 
here  it  was  that  I  came  upon  Antonio,  the 
grabador.  He  was  sitting  down  at  a  little  low 
stall,  with  his  engraving  tools  before  him.  The 
reason  of  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  the  posada  that 
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morning  was  now  plain.  He  had  been  anxious 
to  get  a  i)lace  as  near  to  tlie  actual  bull-ring  as 
possible. 

We  shook  hands  and  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
he  was  going  to  engrave.  But  i)is  explanation 
was  not  very  clear  to  me.  The  noise  the 
venders  were  making  was  confusin;^.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  saying  something  about 
engraving  names  on  rings. 

'I"he  plaza  was  now  fillitjg  up  again  with  the 
peo[)le  who  were  coming  back  from  the  campo 
after  having  seen  the  bulls.  They  just  slipped 
in  under  the  partially -made  barricade— men, 
women,  and  children.  And  a  band  began  to 
play  from  a  terrace  at  the  end  of  the  plaza  and 
they  began  to  dance.  The  men  wore  flat  cloth 
caps  shajjed  like  tanvo'-shanters,  the  women 
wore  mantillas  and  had  tlieir  hair  done  up  in 
the  usual  fashion,  and  the  children  were  dressed 
anyhow.  All  were 
dancing.  The 
sounds  from  the 
hammers  of  the 
workmen  broke 
into  the  music, 
ljut  no  one  took 
any  notice ;  they 
danced  on  and 
on.  A  curious 
sort  of  dance 
with  a  wait/  step. 
Parties  of  four 
danced  together. 
Tl)ey  Ixjwed  and 
figured,  and  then 
whirled  round 
and  round  with- 
out touching 
each  other,  their 
arms  held  up 
high.  And  ail 
the  while  the 
workmen  were 
hammering  away 
at  the  Iwrricatle 
and  swinging  big 
timbers  and  lot's 
into  place,  and 
hauling  up  heavy 
waggons  to  but- 
tress and  streng- 
then the  struc- 
ture. 

1'"  or  a  m  a  d  - 
dened  bull  would 
rush  with  fright- 
ful power.  A 
maddened  bull 
break  i  ng  the 


barricade  would  mean  death  to  those  within 
reach.  And  so  the  barricade  was  to  be  made 
tiglu  and  safe  and  strong.  And  here  were  tl>e 
workmen  hammering  and  hauling  and  shifting 
and  swinging  and  placing  while  the  band  played 
and  the  people  danced. 

I  went  back  to  the  posada,  and  at  four  o'clock 
I  was  again  at  the  plaza,  'i'he  barriiade  was 
up  now  and  the  stands  behind  it  were  filled  with 
|)eopIe  shouting.  I  climbed  up  into  a  stand  and 
looked  down.  About  fifty  men  and  boys  were 
running  here  and  there  and  around  in  the  en- 
closed space.  They  were  baiting  and  plaguing  a 
very  young  bull.  When  I  had  heard  the  shouts 
of  the  people  as  I  was  coming  froni  the  posada 
I  had  thought  that  the  bull  fight  had  begun 

I  turned  to  a 
me. 

"  I'orque  no  corrida  ? 


man  who  was  standing  next  to 
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(For  whv  no  bull 
fight  ?)  I  asked. 

"  Ah  !"  he  an 
swered,  "corrida 
niaiiana." 

So  the  bull- 
fight was  not  to 
l)e  to-day  after 
all ;  it  was  to  be 
to-morrow.  I 
had  misunder- 
stood what  I  had 
been  told  in  the 
posada.  'Ihat 
was  the  worst  of 
only  knowing  a 
word  or  two  of  a 
language. 

I  came  down 
from   the  barri- 
cade—  made  for 
the  posada — and 
in   a  few  nio- 
n)enls  I  had  my 
knapsack  once 
more  on  my  back 
and  was  tramp- 
ing at  a  good 
pace  towards 
Alcala  de  He- 
nares,  the  next 
town  on  the 
line  of  march. 
It  was  only  ten 
kilometros  off, 
and  I  had  Ix'en 
told  tiiat  it  was  a  big 
town  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  inhabi- 
tmts.    As  I  went  along  I  could 
still  hear  the  shouts  of  the  i>eople 
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in  'I'of rcjon.  Tlicy  were  enjoying  the  baiui^  <rf 
the  youn^  bull.  1  would  like  (0  have  seen  a 
bull-nght  in  the  plaza,  for  I  was  anxious  to  know 
how  the  picadors  were  goini;  to  negotiate  the 
trees  in  the  plaza  when  the  fightiiig  was  going 
fast  T  had  seen  a  fight  in  Seville  and  a  fight 
ill  Madrid,  hiir  tliis  idea  of  having  trees  in  an 
arena  was  orij^inal.  However,  I  did  not  care  to 
lose  a  day  waiting  for  it  I  wanted  to  push  on 
to  Guadalajara. 

I  had  been  hardly  lialf  an  hour  on  the  road 
when  it  b^an  to  rain.  It  iras  the  first  rain  that 
!  luid  been  in  since  I  had  come  to  S|)aiii.  I 
tliought  at  fir^t  that  it  might  soon  pass  off,  but 
I  was  mistaken.  It  got  steadier  and  heavier. 
'!"ht-re  was  no  wind  blowing  and  il  fill  diAvii 
straight  I  saw  that  I  was  in  for  a  drenching. 
There  would  be  no  bull-fight  the  next  day  in 
Torrcjon  if  it  kept  on.  Had  I  waited  I  would 
likely  enough  have  had  the  wait  for  nothing.  1 
could  have  kept  dry,  of  course,  but  then  f  was 
not  made  of  salt.  And  I  wanted  to  push  on  ; 
the  tramp's  instinct  to  move  was  upon  me. 

The  country  lying  in  thedhection  of  Alalia  de 
Henares  was  just  like  the  countr)'  through  which 
I  had  walked  wlieti  going  to  Torre jon.  Had 
the  day  been  fine  I  would  have  been  able  to 
have  seen  it  in  the  distance  lK.*fore  me.  Hut  ns 
il  was  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the 
sunounding  greyness  and  the  steady,  drendung 
min. 

I  W.1S  soon  wul  through,  hut  I  kept  on,  on, 
till  I  saw  some  building  cincr^ing  out  of  a  mist 
It  was  Alcala  de  HunarLs.  I  would  go  no 
fariiicr  that  day.  It  would  surely  have  a  good 
hotel  where  I  could  stop  and  rest  and  dry 
ni>'self  out  generally. 

The  entrance  into  the  town  was  through  a 
gmtgnte.  But  I  was  stopped  just  as  I  was 
jMssing  quickly  in  by  two  armed  guards,  and 
requested  politely  to  come  mto  an  office  that 
lay  to  the  left  of  the  gate.  Here  my  knapsack 
was  examined  with  care.  I'hey  wanted  to  see 
if  I  were  carrying  nnydiing  into  the  town  upon 
which  they  could  claim  a  duty.  In  Spain  there 
is  practically  a  Customs-house  office  in  every 
town.  Even  provisions  can't  go  from  one  place 
to  the  other  without  paying  duty. 

In  this  office  I  was  apprised  of  the  faoi  that 
Alcala  de  Henares  was  the  birthplace  tf  Cer> 
vantes.  The  man  who  went  through  my  knap- 
sack told  me  this,  I  suppose,  to  cheer  up  my 
spirits. 

I  was  very  wet,  and  feelin;:  \uy  ptssimistic 
about  things  in  general.  .-siiU  u  may  have  been 
that  the  inrormation  inifiarted  by  the  guard  had 
not  quite  tlie  stiinulatmi;  effect  he  mm mt-d  tn 
tltink  it  ought  to  have.  1  would  have  picferrcd 
ft  drink  of  iriiisky  to  tomes  of  such  information. 


Ill  told  me  about  Cervantes  three  linus.  And 
had  I  been  gilted  with  a  flow  of  Spanish  i 
would  have  put  to  him  with  vividness  my  in- 
difference as  to  the  matter.  .'Vfter  be  had 
rubbed  the  iiilormation  in  he  told  me  proudly 
that  Alcala  de  Henares  was  a  town  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  that  it  was  in 
every  way  superior  to  Madrid.  I  was  really  glad 
to  hear  this.  There  would  probably  be  a  good 
lioti-l  in  it. 

]}ut  he  was  a  good  soit  of  fellow,  this  guard, 
even  thougli  he  was  afflicted  with  a  mania 

for  imparting  information,  for  he  piloted  me 
through  the  streets  to  the  Fonda  Hidaka  He 
stitl  kept  telling  mc  things  as  I  \valked  by  hts 

side  tIirouL;li  the  rajn.  When  we  gf>t  10  the 
funda  I  offered  him  a  peseta,  which  be  wouldn't 
take. 

In  the  Fonda  Hidalgo  I  was  received  rnovt 
cordially.  The  landlord,  a  big,  strapping 
Castillan,  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand.  But, 
ni-\ iTthclrss,  I  took  the  precaution  of  asking 
him  what  the  tariff  was.  One  learns  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing  in  a  town  in  Spain.  It  is  less  apt 
to  lead  to  argument  when  you  get  your  bill  on 
fc^Aving. 

IHve  pesetas  a  day  !  Everything  was  all 
right. 

The  waiter  llten  came  forward  and  I  asked 
him  to  get  me  ft  drink  of  whisky.  But 
whisky  never  seemed  CVCO  to  have  been  heard 
of  in  Alalia  de  Henares.  The  waiter,  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  travelled  man,  said  that  when 
he  was  a  soldier  in  Havana  he  liad  once  taken  a 
dvmk  of  it.  Hut  Havana  was  a  long  way  off. 
The  landlord  had  never  heard  of  it. 

"  Rhum  :  "  That  was  what  they  had.  I'lenty 
of  it  !  And  soon  I  was  enjoying  a  great  dtink  of 
rum  and  hot  coffee  sweetened  with  sui;ar.  The 
world  was  not  such  a  bad  place  after  all,  and 
Spain  was  beginning  tu  recover  for  nie  its 
romance. 

It  turned  out  that  the  waiter  lutd  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Philippines.  And  we  couversed 
in  a  zigiag,  broken  sort  of  fashion  about 
America. 

But  he  was  a  native,  he  told  me,  of  Alcala  dc 
Henares.  .Mcala  ajs  a  place  nuicha  grande  ! 
A  place  more  gr.uid  even  than  Madrid,  i 
pridted  up  my  ears.  And  then  what  I  half 
expected  came  out.  Akxiln  de  Henares  was  tlui 
place  where  Cervantes  was  born. 

1  would  have  succumbed  but  for  the  fact  that 
I  V, .1",  ffntified  with  tilt-  lii^  drink  I  hatl  had  of 
the  rum  and  coffee.  However,  I  let  the  waiter 
ramble  on,  and  in  time  I  got  used  to  it  His 
way  was  to  begin  about  soniething  conccrnit^jj 
the  Philippines,  he  would  then  glide  on  to  ;he 
merits  of  Alcala  de  Henares  as  ft  town,  and  he 
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would  finisli  with  the  informntion  coiKcrning 
CVrvantcs.  After  tlial  he  would  begin  nil  over 
ai;nin. 

However,  his  wanderings  were  turned  t*»  some 
purpose  so  far  as  I  was  ((jncerned.  for  he  i^ot 
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the  cook  to  grill  a  steak  for  me  in  a  proper 
manner.  It  was  the  first  and  only  good  steak 
I  ever  had  in  Spain.  "  Ah,"  he  .said,  as  he 
brought  it  up  to  the  table,  "cstaka  Ingle.s."  He 
may  have  been  at  some  time  or  another  in 
Kngland-  though  he  said  nothing  about  it. 

]iy  this  time  I  was  dry*  and  feeling  comfort- 
able. I  carried  u  change  of  underclothing 
wrapped  in  strong  oil-pa|>er  in  my  knapsack. 
This  1  had  put  on,  and  my  coat  and  shoes  were 
drying  in  the  kitchen  before  the  wood  fire.  The 
Fonda  Hidalgo  was  u  free  and  easy  hotel. 


All  the  while  I  was  eating  the  waiter  stood  by 
my  side  and  watched  me  carefully.  He  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  to  me.  His  curiosity  was  of  the 
unadulterated  order.  There  was  nothing  in  it, 
however,  that  was  in  the  least  way  irritating. 

He  was  anxious  to  attend  to  all 
my  wants. 

ter  I  had  finished  eating  the 
ilord  came  up  and  talked  for 
ile  And  it  was  then  that 
I  was  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  of 
Alcala  de  Henares  were 
a  fine,  decent  lot,  but  that 
they  rather  overworked 
the  Cervantes  business. 

1  started  out  the  next 
morning  for  C>uadalajara. 
It  was  still  raining,  but  I 
had  provided  myself  with 
an  umbrella,  for  which  I 
jxiid  eight  pesetas  at  a 
shop  just  across  the  street 
from  the  fonda. 

Twenty-six  kilbmetros 
lay    between    me  and 
(iuadalajara,  the  capital 
of  the  province.  After 
walking  fifteen  kilomctros 
it  suddenly  cleared  up 
beautifully.  The  sunlight 
lit  up  the  great  plain 
wonderfully. 
I  was  still  walking  over  the  plain 
upon  which  I  had  entered  after  leaving 
Caiiillejos,  eight  kilometros  from 
AMF-s."       Madrid.    I  could  sec  far  ahead  of  me 
a  great  mountain  chain  running  right 
across  the  horizon.    When  I  turned  and  looked 
back  I  could  see  the  towers  and  the  houses  of 
Alcala  de  Henares  standing  out  clearly  over  the 
great  plain. 

The  plain  was  breaking  up.  I  was  entering 
the  low  foot-hills  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain  chain.  It  was  about  four  in  the  after- 
noon. I  had  met  hardly  anyone  since  I  had 
left  .Mcala  de  Henare.s. 

'I'he  road  now  turned  sharply  to  the  right, 
and  I  walked  up  a  winding,  steep  incline,  crossed 
a  river,  and  found  myself  in  Guadalajara. 


(To  be  continued.) 


Hoist  By  His  Own  Petard. 


By  H.  MokTiMKR  Lamb,  of  \  icroku,  B.C. 

A  tragic  happening  at  a  Skagway  bank.    The  routine  of  the  establishment  was  rudely  upset  by  the 
advent  of  a  stranger,  who  demanded  twenty  thousand  dollars,  enforcing  his  request  with  a  stick  of 
dynamite  and  a  revolver.    Thereupon  followed  an  appalling  catastrophe. 


HE  life  of  a  bank  cleric  is  not  a 
career  one  coniinonly  associates 
with  the  idea  of  hair  -  breadth 
escapes  or  dangerous  adventvires. 
Even  in  the  "  W'M  West '  of  Ame- 
rica his  hfe  nowadays  is  more  or  less 
humdrum  and  uneventful.  The  onward 
march  of  civilization  has  been  lapid  in 
the  last  few  years,  and,  in  consequence, 
terms  once  apt  enou^jh  to  describe  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Western  America  are  no 
longer  applicable.  The  "  road  agent  " 
has  virtually  disappeared,  "  hold  ■  ups," 
"  shooting  scrapes,"  and  lynchings  are 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and 
even  in  the  remoter  districts  law  and 
order  are  fairly  well  respected  and  main- 
tained. 

Hut  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  these 
statements  are  qualified  ;  for  every  once 
in  a  while  "old -timers"  are  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  wild  pioneer  days  by  read- 
ing in  their  newsjjaper  an  account  of  some 
crime  of  peculiar  craft,  daring,  or  brutality, 
committed,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for 
little  other  cause  than  the  satisfaction  of 
an  inordinate  craving  for  notoriety  on  the 
part  of  the  criminal.  Thus,  for  example, 
not  so  very  long  ago  the  desperado  Tracy 
successfully  defied  tiie  entire  police  force 
of  the  State  of  Washington  while  he 
ranged  at  will  through  the  country  side, 
terrorizing  the  inhabitants,  and  demand- 
ing and  obtaining  food  and  service  at  the 
point  of  the  pistol.* 

In  the  case  I  am  about  to  relate  retri- 
bution followed  the  attempted  crime  with 
strange  and  startling  suddenness. 

Skagway  is  a  little  town  of  a  few  thou- 


sand people,  situated  in  the  disputed  territory 
in  Alaska,  but  administered  at  present  by  the 
United  States  (iovernment.  It  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Rail- 
way and  the  gateway  to  the  Klondike  region. 


*  Sm  ■  Tlie  Huniin, 
Dvcemlier.  igf.j.  -  to. 
Vf4.  11.-22. 
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lately  it  has  become  tolerably  respectable, 
but  in  the  days  of  the  first  gold  excitement 
Skagway  was,  without  doubt,  an  exceedingly 
"  tough "  place  of  abode.  Since  the  death, 
however,  of  one  "Soapy  Smith,"  the  chief  of  a 
notorious  gang  of  criminals  and  des|>eradoes, 
there  has  l)een,  until  the  remarkable  occurrence 
at  the  Canadian  Bank,  a  marked  absence  of 
what  may  be  termed  sensational  crime. 


I^y,  being  away  on  a  holiday,  MeEsrs.  I'ooley 
and  Wallace  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
bank. 

While  attending  to  their  ordinary  duties  they 
were  startled  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a  man, 
wlio  walked  up  to  the  Icdger-keeix-rs  wicket 
and,  producing  first  a  revolver  and  then  a  stick 
of  dynamite,  remarked  to  Mr.  Wallace,  "  Say, 
do  you  know  what  this  is  ?  " — he  |)ointed  to  the 


TIIK  CKACK  OF  THE  HSTOL  «'A-i  IIAkr>I.V  HEARD  IN  A  1  KUKinC  REIDRT  WHICH  IMMEIMATELV  FOLLOWKD.'' 


Some  time  ago  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce opened  a  branch  establishment  in  Skag- 
way, the  staff  consisting  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
H,  M.  Lay ;  the  accountant,  Mr.  C.  Pooley,  a 
son  of  the  Speaker  of  the  British  Columbian 
Legislature;  and  the  ledger-keeper,  Mr.  Wallace. 
During  the  season  the  branch  had  done  a  very 
considerable  business  in  exchanging  drafts  for 
gold  dust,  and  probably  the  knowledge  that  so 
much  treasure  was  thus  stored  close  at  hand 
suggested  the  idea  which  resulted  in  a  daring 
attempt  to  "  hold-up "  the  bank,  and  which 
ended  so  tragically. 

One  day  last  September,  the  manager,  Mr. 


dynamite  —  "  Well,  I  want  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  be  quick  about  it !  " 

Mr.  Wallace  served  with  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  in  South  Africa,  and  is  a  man  of 
very  considerable  sani^  /roid,  so  that  this  start- 
ling request  did  not  have  quite  the  efTect  it 
might  liave  done  on  a  more  timid  person. 
"Oh,  all  right,"  he  replied,  hardly  raismg  his 
head.  'I'hen,  after  waiting  to  jot  down  a  figure 
or  two  in  his  ledger,  he  strolled  leisurely  towards 
the  open  door  of  the  cash  safe.  This  the 
would  be  robber  permitted  him  to  do,  believing, 
no  doubt,  that  his  exti  aordinary  demand  was  about 
to  be  quietly  acceded  to.    But  as  Mr.  Wallace 
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passed  I'tjolfv,  who  had  iikuIc  a  slop  forward 
in  order  lo  gel  possession  of  a  f;iin  whieh  lay 
beneatli  liie  counter,  he  said,  "  Look  out  for 
yourself,"  in  a  low  tone. 

The  strani;er  was  now  covering  Mr.  Wallace 
with  his  revolver,  and  Mr.  Pooley  (luickly 
realized  ih.Jt  he  stood  no  chance  of  possessing 
himself  of  his  firearm  and  getting  in  the  first 
shot,  so  he  acce(>ted  the  advice  so  calmly 
tendered  him  and  glided  behind  the  big  steel 


I 


door  of  the  open  safe,  where  he  was  in  com- 
|)arative  safety  if  the  thief  opened  fire.  Simul- 
taneously Mr.  Wallace  made  a  bolt  through  the 
back  entrance  of  the  bank. 

As  he  did  so  the  man  realized  that  he  had 
been  du|x;d  and  fired  his  revolver. 

The  crack  of  the  pistol  was  hardly  heard  in 
a  terrific  report  which  immediately  followed, 
succeeded  by  a  bewildering  turmoil  as  the  office 
furniture  was  flung  hither  and  thither  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

Presently  the  mystified  Mr.  Wallace  forced 
his  way  into  the  building.  "  Are  you  hurt, 
Pooley  ?  "  he  asked,  an.\iously,  peering  through 


the  dust  and  smoke  which  hung  thick  in  the 
air. 

"No,  I  think  not,"  was  the  re()ly,  in  rather  a 
shaky  voice  ;  "just  a  bit  upset,  that's  all." 

Pooley  emerged  from  his  retreat,  and  the  two 
regarded  the  wrecked  office  in  silence,  wonder- 
ing at  their  marvellous  escape  from  death.  It 
was  difficult  at  first  to  lake  in  the  situation,  the 
whole  affair  had  hap()ened  .so  fjuickly.  It  was 
not  easy  to  recognise  in  the  scene  of  destruction 

—   . 


I 
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before  them  the  comfortable  bank  quarters  with 
the  appearance  of  which  they  were  accustomed. 
Kvery  vestige  of  plaster  had  been  shaken  from 
the  walls,  the  laths  in  the  ceiling  were  torn 
away,  leaving  great  gaping  holes,  and  the  pictures 
had  been  hurled  from  one  end  of  the  room  to 
the  other.  Papers,  bank-notes,  and  coin  were 
scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the  furniture 
was  splintered  and  ruined. 

Meanwhile  residents  of  the  town,  alarmed  by 
the  explosion,  came  hurrying  up.  To  them 
Mr.  Pooley  related  what  had  taken  place  as  well 
as  his  agitated  state  of  mind  permitted.  It  then 
occurred  to  someone  to  inquire  concerning  the 
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fate  of  the  author  of  the  outrage.  A  search 
was  foitliwith  instituted  among  the  piles  of 
debris. 

The  first  thing  discovered  was  the  stick  of 
dynamite  deposited  by  the  desperado  on  tlie 
ledge  of  the  ledger  -  keeper "s  wicket.  Tliis, 
curiously  enough,  was  intact.  A  moment  later 
all  that  remained  of  the  unfortunate  hank- 
robber  was  found  amongst  the  litter  on  the 


Although  the  attempt  at  holding-u|)  the  bank 
thus  fortunately  failed,  the  damage  done  to  the 
building  was  very  considerable.  A  quantity  of 
gold-dust  was  also  temporarily  lost—  scattered 
by  the  explosion — but  by  careful  scrubbing  and 
scraping  of  the  walls  arid  floor  of  the  room  the 
missing  gold  was  all  recovered. 

At  the  inquest  which  followed  the  accident 
the  identity  of  the  robber  was  not  proved,  but 
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floor.  The  face  and  right  arm  had  been  blown 
completely  away,  and  altogether  the  body  pre- 
sented a  most  horrible  appearance.  Nemesis 
had  indeed  overtaken  him,  swift  and  terrible. 

The  fact  that  one  slick  of  dynamite  was  found 
unrxj)loded  is  one  of  those  things  which  do  not 
admit  of  explanation,  dynamite  being  a  peculiar 
explosive.  The  ruftian  must  have  hacl  about 
his  |)erson  a  further  supply,  which  was  exploded 
by  the  concussion  produced  by  the  firing  of 
the  revolver. 


he  is  believed  to  have  been  a  notorious  criminal, 
well  known  to  the  police  authorities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  seaports.  From  the  evidence  it 
apjMjared  that  the  man  was  (juite  sane,  and  that 
in  holding-up  the  bank  his  plan  had  been  to 
possess  himself  of  the  large  sum  of  money  he 
demanded,  using  the  dynamite  to  blow  up  the 
building  with  in  order  to  cover  his  retreat. 
That  his  own  life  was  the  only  one  lost,  and 
that  by  his  own  mad  act,  is  the  most  curious 
part  of  a  remarkable  incident. 


The  Island  of  Captive  Kings. 


Bv  Alex.  H.  Kirk. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  that  on  the  remote  Island  of  Mah^,  in  the  Seychelles,  the  British  Government 
keeps  in  comfortable  confinement  a  collection  of  monarchs  who  have  been  deposed  and  deported  for 
tbcir  catantrict' good.    The  author  paid  a  visit  to  Nlaht  and  had  interviews  with  tb«  tsUcd  Royalties* 
who  graciously  permitted  him  to  photograph  and  sketch  them. 


AR  out  in  ihe  Indian  Ocean,  a 
tltousand  miles  front  llie  nearest 
mainland  and  almost  diret  ily  under 
tilt:  ICciitator,  lies  the  Island  of 
Mahe,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  Seychelles  Archipelago.  Mahe, 
as  its  name  suggests,  was  originally  a  I-rench 
colony.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  some  ninety  years  ago.  In 
spite  of  its  position  it  is  one  of  the  inost 
favoured  spots  on  earth.  Hurricanes,  droughts, 
fevei>,  poisonous  reptiles,  or  refractory  natives 
are  unknown.  The  scenery  is  magnificent, 
mountains  rising  directly  out  of  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  from  pne  to  three  thousand  Icet, 
clothed  from  base '  to  summit  m  the  rich  green 
of  tropical  vegetation. 

The  population  consists  almost  rntiicly  of 
liberated  slaves  from  East  Africa  and  Utcir 
descendants.  Curiously  enough,  although  the 
island  has  been  fur  so  many  years  a  British 
colony,  French  is  the  only  language  in  general 
use,  and  the  Code  Napoleon  is  still  the  law  of 
the  Kind.  Poverty  and  want  have  no  |)lace  in 
Mahe.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  all,  either 
on  the  vanilla  estates  or  at  the  busy  little  port, 
where  numbers  of  small  schooners  r^rry  on  :i 
continual  trade  with  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  sea  abounds  in  6sh,  and  the  land  produces 
almost  all  the  necessaries  to  stijiply  the  simple 
wanu  ot  the  inhabitants.  It  is  tlicfcloie  scaiccly 
surprising  that  General  Gordon,  after  some 
months'  ttsiiKm c  in  i!ic  isl.uid,  thought  that 
he  had  discovered  in  il  the  Harden  of  Eden. 

Such  is  the  place  that  Gnat  Britain  has 
chosen  ;is  a  l.nid  of  exile  for  some  of  the 
savage  tyrants  of  ilic  Dark  Continent, 
who  stood  as  barriers  to  all  progress  and 
humanity  in  the  rountrii  s  over  which  they  ruled, 
and  were  accordingly  deposed. 

First  in  importance  comes  the  historic 
Prempeh,  ex  Kini;  of  Ashanti.  Tliis  man  estab- 
lished in  his  kingdom  a  reign  ot  terror  without 
paialld  even  in  £e  history  of  Africa.   In  spite 


of  continual  warnings  from  the  British  authori- 
ties, he  raided  the  neighbouring  territories  and 
carried  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  or  victims 
for  human  sacrifices.  The  taste  for  blood 
finally  acquired  such  a  hold  on  the  King  and 
his  people  that  hundreds  of  natives  were 
annually  .sacrificed  at  Kumasi.  In  order  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  the 
British  Government  in  1895  dispatched  an 
armed  expedition  to  Kumasi,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sir  Francis  Scott  Little  or  no  resist- 
ance was  offered  by  the  Aslumiis,  hut  tiie 
expedition  suffered  considerable  loss  of  life 
(including  that  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg) 
owing  to  the  deadly  nature  of  tlie  ( limatc. 

General  Baden-Powell,  who  accompanied  Sir 
Francis  Scott,  has  written  a  vivid  account  of 
what  they  found  after  entering  Kmnas).  He 
says :  "  In  England  we  scarcely  realize  the  extent 
to  which  human  sacrifices  had  been  carried  on 
in  Ashanti  previous  to  the  late  e\[)edi{ion,  but 
evidences  were  not  wanting  to  shovy  it.  In 
the  first  place  -Kumasi  means  the  *  Death  Place.* 
The  town  possessed  no  fewer  than  three 
places  of  execution.  One,  for  private  execution, 
was  at  the  palace ;  a  second,  for  public  decapi- 
tations, was  on  the  parade  u'round  :  a  third,  for 
fetich  siicrifices,  was  in  the  sacred  village  of 
Banlama."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  every 
public  festival  or  t»reat  event,  f<;p<Tially  if  con- 
nected with  the  King,  was  celebrated  by  the 
slaughter  of  many  victims,  adding :  *'  As  a  rule 
they  were  killed  without  extra  torture,  Init  if  an 
order  was  given  for  an  addiuon  ul  tins  kind 
the  executioners  vietl  with  one  another  in  devis- 
ing orif^iiial  and  fiendish  forms  of  suffering.  In 
great  e.\eeutii>ns  tiniurc  was  apjwrently  resorted 
to  in  order  to  please  the  spectators."*  It  is  even 
said  that  I'rempf-li,  not  bcini;  content  with  the 
colour  of  some  of  the  walU  ot  the  palace,  Ivad 
them  redone,  using  for  the  puipose  the  blood 
of  four  hundred  captives  I 

After  the  British  had  occupied  Kunia^i 
Prempeh  was  foroed  to  make  public  and  abject 
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siiliinission  to  Sir  V.  Scott  by  kneeling  before 
him  and  placing  his  head  between  llie  yeiieral's 
feet.  Never  before  liad  an  Ashanli  King  been 
thus  Immihated.  After  tliis  cerenibny  IVenipeli 
had  to  be  most  carefully  guarded,  as  it  was 
feared  that  the  Ashantis  wouKl  kill  him. 
Finally,  he  and  his  family,  together  with  a  large 
following  composed  of  chiefs,  executioners,  and 
slaves,  were  conveyed  to  the  coast  and  from 
there  to  the  Seychelles. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Mahe  I  took  the 
opportunity  of 
visiting  Prempeh 
in  his  present 
home.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  obtain 
a  most  capable 
guide,  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  chief 
English  residents 
of  the  place 
After  a  walk  of 
alxiut  three  miles 
from  the  town  of 
I'ort  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  the 
island,  wc  arrived 
at  a  smalt,  two- 
storiell  house 
standing  back 
among  the  cocoa- 
nut  trees  and 
approached  by  a 
narrow  path,  end- 
ing in  a  flight  of 
steps  leadnig  up 
to  a  large  veranda. 
This,  1  was  told, 
was  the  abode  of 
the  fallen  Ashanti 
monarch.  At  first 
the  only  sugges- 
tion I  got  that 
the  house  was  not 
occupied  by  some 
peaceable  planter 
was  the  sight  of  a  khaki-clad  policeman  wander- 
ing about  in  the  garden.  One  of  these  men 
went  for  the  interpreter,  who  soon  appeared, 
and  at  once  went  to  tell  l'remi)eh  that  visitors 
awaited  him  outside.  A  few  minutes  later 
Prempeh  himself,  dressed  in  a  loose-fitting 
flannel  suit,  walked  down  the  steps  and  solcnmly 
shook  hands.  He  is  a  big,  well  built  man,  with 
a  dignified  and  somewhat  self-satisfied  manner. 
His  face  is  of  a  by  no  means  low  type,  and  when 
he  smiles  his  expression  suggests  gentleness 
rather  than  ferocity.  The  colour  of  his  skin  is 
a  dark,  rich  brown,  unlike  the  sooty  blackness 
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of  the  average  West  .African  negro.  Whin  it 
was  explained  to  him  that  I  wished  to  photo- 
graj)h  and  sketch  him  and  his  family,  in  order 
that  the  people  in  England  might  see  what 
they  were  like,  he  seemed  pleased,  and  nodded 
his  head  in  a  slow  and  thoughtful  manner.  He 
.sai<l,  through  his  interpreter,  that  he  would  go 
and  change  his  clothes,  and  thereupon  disap- 
I)cared  into  the  house.  During  his  absence 
refreshments  were  served.  These  consisted  of 
fresh  cocoa-nuts,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  end  of 

sufficient  size  to 
allow  one  to  drink 
the  milk. 

Whilst  engaged 
in  the  somewhat 
^  dilTicult    task  of 

trying  to  drink 
•  without  choking, 
we  were  continu- 
ally being  watched 
by  little,  bright- 
eyed  Ashanti  chil- 
dren, who  looked 
very  quaint  and 
pretty  as  they  ran 
from  one  place  of 
safety  to  another. 
Their  dress  in 
several  cases  con- 
sisted merely  of  a 
band  round  the 
waist  and  two  tails 
hanging  down, 
back  and  front, 
which  jumped  and 
waggled  in  a  very 
comical  manner. 
The  antics  of 
these  little  people 
were  so  entertain- 
ing that  I  hardly 
noticed  a  tall,  thin 
man,  dressed  in  a 
large  coloured 
sheet  thrown  over 
his  left  shoulder,  stroll  by.  On  being  told, 
however,  that  he  was  one  of  I'rempeh's  chief 
executioners,  1  was  most  anxious  to  get  him  to 
stand  for  his  portrait,  but  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  us,  and  stalked  off  with  a  sullen, 
pensive  air.  No  doubt  he  feels  that  his  is  now 
a  wasted  life,  and  that  he  may  never  again  be 
able  to  practise  his  profession,  or  show  his 
masterful  skill  in  inventing  new  and  original 
tortures. 

A  general  bustle  on  the  veranda  now  pro- 
claimed the  f.icl  that  rrempeh  was  about  to 
reappear.    This  he  did,  accompanied  by  the 
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ngfd  Queen-Mollur  and  his  father,  all  dressed, 
like  the  executioner,  in  long  coloured  slicets. 
Then  followed  an  old  nian,  carefully  carrying  a 
large  black  wooden  chair,  studded  with  brass 
nails  and  ivory.  On  the  seat  was  a  large  red 
cushion,  standing  upright.  When  Prem{.>eh 
was  about  to  sit  down,  then,  and  then  only,  was 
the  cushion  carefully  laid  on  the  seat  of  the 
chair.  The  object  of  this  formality,  which  is 
strictly  obsen'ed,  is  that  none  save  the  King 
himself  may  ever  sit  on  the  Royal  chair  of 
Ashanti. 

When  the  party  had  finally  settled  themselves 
on  the  steps  leading  from  the  veranda,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  take  several  photographs  and  make 
sketches.    This  having  been  got  through,  I  was 
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invited  into  the  house  to  witness  I'rt-nipeh  sign 
his  name,  an  accomplishment  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  While  he  was  engaged  in  this 
laborious  undertaking  there  was  time  to  have  a 
good  look  round  the  room.  The  furniture  was 
simple  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  the  tabic 
at  which  Prempeh  sat,  several  chairs  and  stools, 
and  a  couch  covered  with  a  green  cloth.  On 
the  walls  hung  some  cheap  calendars  and 
advertisements ;  beyond  this  there  was  no 
attempt  at  decoration.  In  the  meantime  the 
Royal  chair  had  been  brought  in,  still  zealously 
guarded  by  the  aged  attendant.  Having  pre- 
viously noticed  a  quantity  of  charms  hanging 
under  the  seal,  I  got  up,  intending  to  closely 
examine  them.  No  sooner  had  the  old 
man  behind  the  chair  perceived  my  object 
than  he  became  much  agitated,  and  waved 
me  away  with  violent  gesticulations.  I 
accordingly  alxindoned  the  attempt. 
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Hy  this  time  Prempeh  had  finished  his  auto- 
graph, which  he  duly  presented  to  me.  My 
friend  then  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  hear 
Premi>eh  count  in  ICnglish,  adding  that  it 
would  give  him  immense  pleasure  to  do  so. 
Accordingly,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  star- 
ing fixedly  at  the  ceiling,  he  started,  "  One,  two, 
tree,"  etc.  When  later  on  he  got  sluik,  my 
friend  encouraged  him  by  saying,  "  \'ery  good, 
Prempeh  ;  go  on !  "  Then,  suggestively,  "  ihir — 
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thir  "    "Thirty,"  the  ex-King  would  sa\  at 

last,  and  start,  "thirty-one,  tliirty  two,"  etc.,  until 
in  this  manner  a  hundred  was  reached.  The 
whole  proceeding  struck  me  as  so  ridiculous  that 
I  could  hardly  keep  myself  from  laughing.  Here 
was  the  bloodthirsty  Prempeh,  a  man  whose 
actions  have  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
civilized  world,  being  talked  to  by  an  English 
lady  in  the  same  way  as  she  would  iiave  spoken 
to  a  junior  njember  of  an  infant  school ! 

It  was  now  time  to  take  leave  of  our  interest- 
ing host,  which  we  did  by  again  shaking  hands, 
at  the  same  time  promising  him  a  portrait  of 
himself  to  commemorate  the  visit.  I  have 
since  received  an  autograph  letter  from 
Trempeh,  thanking 
me  for  the  picture. 
This  document  is 
here  reproduced. 

On  the  way  back  I 
visited    the  Ashanti 


ties  little  or  no 
trouble. 

On  continuing 
my  walk  home  I 
was  lucky enough 
to  meet  Asibi, 
ex- King  of  Ko- 
kofu.  He  was 
strolling  along 
the  road,  dressed 
in  a  khaki  suit, 
surmounted  by  a 
large  white  pith 
helmet.  Kokofu 
is  one  of  the 
minor  kingdoms 
of  Ashanti,  and 
its  chief,  although 
a  King,  is  under 
the  sway  of  the 
paramount  King 
of  Ashanti.  Vive 
years  after  IVem- 
peh  had  been 
taken  prisoner 
Sir  E.  Hodgson 
was  appointed 
C'lovernor  at  Kumasi.  At  that  time  King 
Asibi  was  in  Kumasi,  and  expressed  his 
loyalty  to  the  Queen  of  England  and 
her  representative.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  some  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  were  then  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  and  came  to  an  understanding 
with  them  by  which,  had  the  rebels  been  suc- 
cessful, he  would  have  beei>  |)laced  on  the 
(jolden  Stool  as  paramount  King  of  Ashanti 
until  such  time  as  the  exiled  Prempeh  might 
return.  Sir  E.  Hodgson,  however,  having  been 
informed  of  Asibi's  treachery,  had  him  at  once 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  fort  before  even 
his  own  people  realized  what  was  taking  place. 


village,  which  is 
situated  some  dis- 
tance from  Prcmpch's 
house.  In  this  village 
are  the  exiled  chiefs 
of  Kumasi,  their  wives 
and  servants.  All 
these  people,  I  was 
told,  live  quietly  and 
peaceably  together, 
and  give  the  auihori- 
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On  the  termination  of  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Kumasi  by  the  rebels,  Asibi  was  sent  to  join 
his  late  chief  Prempeh  in  exile. 

Owing  to  the  chance  manner  in  which  I  met 

him,  and  beinj^  wuhout  an  interpreter,  I  was 
unable  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him. 
Possibly  this  was  no  great  loss,  as,  judging  by 
appearances,  he  is  a  somewhat  low  ly\>v  of 
negro.  The  departure  of  Asibi  was  the  closing 
incident  of  this  most  interesting  aftemo(Ni. 

The  next  visit  I  paid  was  to  Kabbartgga.  c\ 
King  of  Unyoro,  and  Mwangai  ex-King  of 
Uganda.  Unyoro  and  Uganda  are  two  adjoin* 
ing  kingdoms  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanai  l^ke.  The  Waganda 
and  Wanyoro,  as  the  people  of  these  countries 
are  respectively  called,  have  a  common 
origin,  language,  and  customs.  Mwanga 
and  Kabbaregga,  their  Kings,  are  of  the 
samo  linrai^ff',  and  were  hotli  equally  ambitious 
and  cruel.  Thcs.:  two  men  have  in  their 
day  figured  largely  in  African  history.  Kab- 
baregga  is  the  o!di.r  of  the  two.  He  first 
came  into  promini;nce  in  1872,  when  Sir 
Samtiel  Baker  invaded  his  country  with  a  view 
to  anii.rxitig  it  to  the  Soudan.  In  this  he  was 
unsuccessful  and  retreated  to  the  Nile.  In 
1876  General  Gordon  did  annex  some  of  the 
northern  provim  es  of  Unyoro,  but  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  with  the 
result  that  Kabbaregga,  on  retaking  the  country, 
prorocdcd  to  massacre  all  those  who  had  been 
friendly  to  the  invaders.  This  caused  General 
Gordon  to  dispatch  Kmin  Pasha  on  a  mission 
to  the  King  to  try  and  induce  liim  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  reprisals.  During  i'.iiiin's  stay  at 
Mpara,  tiie  capital  of  Unyoro,  he  saw  a  good 
(leal  of  Kai>baregga  and  formed  a  somewhat 
high  estimate  of  his  character,  describing  him  as 
well-mannered,  dignified,  and  hospitable. 

I'rom  that  time  onwards  Unyoro  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  continuji  btatc  oi  war  in  one 
part  of  the  kingdom  or  another.  There  was  a 
chronic  war  with  Uganda,  as  well  as  several  civil 
wars  to  subdue  Kabbaregga's  brothers,  who  had 
set  themselves  up  as  independent  chiefs  in  rcntotc 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1887,  owing  to  the 
conquests  of  the  Mahdi  in  the  north,  Emin 
I'asha,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  relief  expedi- 
tion led  by  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Kabbaregga  for  the  jxissage  of 
Egyptian  troops  through  the  latter's  country. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  Major  Casati  to  Unyoro. 
He  was  revived  with  great  coolness  by  the 
King,  who  rejerted  his  present  of  ivory,  and 
finally  treated  him  so  cruelly  that  be  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life.  After  Uganda  became  a 
T5riti-h  Protectorate,  Kabl>aregga  was  a  continual 
source  of  trouble  to  the  authorities  in  tbat 
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country.    Finally,  owing  to  his  complicity  with 

Major  jMacdonald's  mutinous  Soudanese  soldiers, 
he  was  deported,  together  with  Mwanga,  in 
the  year  1899. 

Several  interesting  accounts  have  been  written 
about  the  customs  of  Unyoro  and  its  late  King. 
Kabbaregga  had  a  great  love  for  cattle-breeding, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  as  many  as  150,000 
head  of  large  cattle,  the  result  of  continual 
raids.  In  the  Court  of  Unyoro  the  possession 
of  enormously  fat  wives  was  considered  an 
emblem  of  great  wealth  and  distinction  on  the 
part  of  the  King.  Kabbaregga  had  some 
specially  fattened  wunieii,  who  attained  such  a 
size,  owing  to  a  sjx^cial  diet,  that  they  could  only 
move,  and  then  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on 
their  hands  and  knees. 

Although  of  a  somewhat  cruel  nature,  he  did 
not  indulge  to  any  large  extent  in  human 
sacrifices.  During  times  of  great  danger  and 
perplexity,  however,  the  King,  on  the  advice  ol 
sorcerers,  would  have  recourse  to  the  ceremony 
nf  the  mpango,  or'axe,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  of  Kamrasi,  his  deceased  father.  During 
these  rites  innocent  peasants  and  passers-by 
were  caught  and  immtdiately  murdered,  in  order 
to  appease  the  sii|)|>osed  anger  of  the  spirit  of 
the  departed  monarch.  These  rites,  however, 
seem  only  to  have  been  practised  at  rare 
intervals,  as  wanton  bloodshed  is  displeasing  to 
the  fedings  of  the  Wanyora 

Nl  wat>ga,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Kabbaregga, 
succeeded  the  notable  tyrant  Mtesa  in  1884, 
bdng  at  the  time  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  chosen  from  among  his 
brolliers  on  account  of  his  great  resemblance  to 
his  father.  He,  however,  showed  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  reign  that  he  wa";  quite 
unfit  for  his  high  position.  Being  a  yuung  man 
with  a  hard  heart  and  a  warped  mind,  he  soon 
destroyed  the  liitli-  good  his  fitiuir  Iiad  done. 
One  of  his  tir.si  acLiuns  was  lu  get  rid  oi  trie 
old  Ministers,  and  to  place  foolish  and  badly- 
disposed  men  in  their  place. 

i'he  story  of  the  long  and  bitter  feud,  which 
took  place  later,  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  parties  has  been  vividly  told  by 
(Jeneral  Sir  1".  I^ugard.  During  these  quarrels 
the  vacillating  and  cowardly  Mwanga,  encouraged 
by  the  Arabs,  had  recourse  to  massacres  and 
tortures  of  the  most  horrible  description.  In 
1885,  by  .Mwanga's  orders.  Bishop  Hannington, 
on  entering  Uganda,  was  murdered  with  his 
entire  party.  From  that  time  onwards  the 
King's  conduct  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  the 
British,  he  fled  with  a  large  following.  He  then 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  declared  himself 
a   Mohammedan,  and  was  joined  by  many 
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outlaws  from  the  German  sphere.  His  force 
at  this  time  nutubered  about  two  thousand 
men,  armed  with  guns.  After  much  severe 
fighting,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  British 
ofik-ers,  he  was  finally  captured,  in  1899,  with 
Kabbarcgga,  as  before  stated.  'I  he  precious  pair 
were  then  deiwrled  to  the  Seychelle  Islands. 

Heing  desirous  of  making  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  this  interesting  couple,  I  set 
out  one  day  to  visit  thtm  in  their  present  home 
The  modest  little  house  which  is  the  joint 
residence  of  these  two  Kings  is  situated  about 
three  miles  out  of  the  town,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  ol  the  Ashantis.  On  arriving 
there  I  obtained  the  services  of  one  of  the 
policemen  on  guard  to  act  as  interpreter.  He 
conducted  me  round  to  the  back  of  the  house, 
where,  under  a 
small  shelter 
tnade  of  dried 
cocoa-nut  leaves, 
I  found  Kabba- 
regga  reclining 
on  a  long  chair 
and  dressed  in 
a  large,  brightly 
coloured  cotton 
robe.  As  he 
rose  to  welcome 
me  I  noticed 
that  he  was 
minus  his  right 
arm,  lost,  doul>t- 
less,  during  one 
of  his  m  any 
battles.  On  the 
ground  by  his 
side  was  Mrs. 
Kabbaregga,  an 
enormously  tall,  gaunt  woman,  who  slowly  rose 
and  solemnly  shook  hands. 

Kabbaregga  is  a  fine  looking  man,  with  a 
wonderfully  expressive  face.  He  has  large,  pro- 
truding eyes,  which  survey  you  with  a  keenness 
quite  uncommon  in  the  negro.  His  tightly- 
dosed  mouth  and  somewhat  receding  chin  give 
an  air  of  determination  as  well  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  cruelty  to  his  face.  While  talking  to 
Kabbaregga  a  figure,  dressed  in  a  slovenly 
flannel  suit,  presented  itself.  This  turned  out 
to  be  Mwanga.  As  I  shook  him  by  his  flabby 
hand  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  the 
son  and  successor  of  the  great  Mtesa,  and 
one  who  had  held  the  j>ower  of  life  and  death 
over  one  of  the  mo^t  enlightened  |>eoples  of 
(Central  Africa.  His  almost  cringing  manner 
and  dull,  stupid  face  were  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  dignified  bearing  and  keen  expression  of  his 
fellow-captive. 


As  I  now  had  them  both  together  I  suggested 
a  photograph,  but  when  Kabbaregga  learnt 
what  was  required  of  him  he  flatly  refused  to 
be  either  photographed  or  sketched  in  the  cos- 
tume he  was  then  wearing  or  under  the  cocoa- 
nut  shelter.  The  whole  party  accordingly  left 
and  entered  the  house.  After  waiting  sonje 
time  and  hearing  distinct  sounds  of  quarrelling 
going  on  inside,  I  sent  the  policeman  to  inquire 
what  the  trouble  was.  On  his  return  he  told 
me  that  Mrs.  Kabbaregga  wished  to  be  photo- 
graphed, but  that  Mrs.  .Mwanga  refused.  This 
had  caused  an  argument,  in  which  their  respec- 
tive lords  and  masters  joined.  The  result  was 
that  Mwanga  and  Kabbaregga  emerged  alone, 
dressed  in  well-fitting  serge  suits. 

As  all  attempts  to  induce  the  ladies  to  join 

the  party  proved 
fruitless,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  photo- 
graph  and 
sketch  the  two 
Kings  alone. 
During  this  pro- 
cess the  diflt rent 
characters  of  the 
two  men  were 
plainly  marked. 
Mwanga  spent 
his  un\c  in  put- 
ting himself  into 
attitudes,  and 
continually 
pulled  or  stroked 
his  coat  to  pre- 
vent any  possi- 
bility of  a  crease, 
whereas  Kab- 
baregga was 
quite  at  his  ease  and  seemed  rather  amused  at 
the  whole  aflair.  While  this  was  going  on  I 
noticed  Mrs.  Mwanga  stealthily  looking  through 
a  half- open  door,  feminine  curiosity  having 
evidently  overcome  her  natural  modesty.  After 
a  walk  round  the  house  and  a  glance  into  one 
of  the  small,  ill  -  furnished  rooms,  I  took 
leave  of  these  two  fallen  monarchs.  It 
seems  a  curious  irony  of  fate  that  these  two 
men,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  in  a  state  of  continual  war  with 
one  another,  should  end  by  being  huddled 
U|)  together  in  the  same  small  house.  Why 
they  should  live  thus,  whilst  I'rempeh,  whose 
record  is  certainly  blacker  than  Kabbaregga "s,  is 
kept  in  almost  Royal  state,  I  do  not  know. 
The  only  time  these  ca[)tive  Kings  come 
together  is  in  church  on  Sunday,  which  they 
attend  regularly,  all  sitting  in  the  same  row. 
They  enjoy  at  all  times  the  greatest  liberty, 
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and  may  often  be  seen  walking  about  the  town 
or  riding  in  jinrikslias  wholly  unattended. 
Perhaps  no  Ijetter  example  could  be  given  of 
the  considerate  way  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  the  authorities  than  the  following,  which  I 
witnessed  personally.    During  the  Jilts  in  con- 


nection with  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty 
King  Edward  VII.,  the  Administrator  held  an 
official  levee  at  Mahe.  All  the  exiled  Kings 
and  sonte  twenty  Ashanti  chiefs  attended,  and 
their  names  were  duly  published  in  the  ofKcial 
gazette. 


TKI>  CArdVC  MOVALTIXS  ALL  ATTB.NU  CIICRCH  OK  SUMUAVS,  SITTING  IN  THK  SAME  Kult. 
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Bv  Frf.df.rick  Mookk. 

During  a  period  o(  acute  commercial  depression  in  America  a  man  named  Coxcy  conceived  the  idea  of 
leading  a  huge  army  of  the  unemployed  across  the  country  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  there 
demanding  work.  The  scheme,  however,  did  not  appeal  lo  genuine  working  men,  and  tramps  formed  the 
majority  of  those  who  flocked  to  ■  GciiL-ral  '  Coxeys  standard.  In  spite  of  many  vicissitudes  the  "  army" 
struggled  on  its  way,  only  to  be  finally  defeated  and  dispersed  when  it  reached  its  destination. 


THINK  this  story  will  di-monstrate 
thai  freedom  of  thought  and  specoh 
and  action  exists  in  America  as  it 
docs  nowl/cre  else  on  earth.  This 
niaxiniinn  of  liberty,  however,  is  not 
conducive  to  content ;  Anarchists  have  robbed 
tlie  United  States  of  more  rulers  in  the  same 
length  of  timj  than  the  most  despotic  oligarcliy. 
As  in  all  countries  where  the  franchi.sc  is  broad, 
anscrupulous  and  ambitious  would-be  leaders 
prey  on  the  ignorant  voter. 

if  there  arc  no  issues  these  demagogues  make 
them,  or  try  to.  Of  recent  years  they  have  not 
succeeded  well,  but  the  era  of  depression  that 
prevailed  during  the  last  Cleve- 
lan  1  Administration  provided 
plenly.  Workmen  were  idle 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  wages  were  lower  than  they 
had  ever  been  before.  Con- 
gress was  spcndmg  its  time 
dickering  with  the  tariffs,  pull- 
ing down  the  protective  duties 
of  the  Rcpiihlican  Administra- 
tion it  had  defeated,  and  laying 
the  ports  open  to  free  foreign 
trade.  Ca[)italists  were  stand- 
ing idle,  fearing  to  invest,  or 
improve,  or  even  continue 
workm^4  until  the  Democrats 
bad  settled  the  new  order  of 
things. 

The  moneyed  men  could 
live,  however,  while  the  work- 
ing men  could  not.  J.  S. 
Coxey,  a  jK)piiIist,  a.  thro^o 
phist,  and  a  man  of  sonie  means,  grew  rampant 
in  his  tirades  against  this  state  of  aflbirs.  He 
listened  to  himself  so  earnestly  and  so  often 
thai  he  came  to  believe  he  had  been  specially 
chosen  for  the  deliverance  of  his  suffering  fellow* 
men,  thouj;li  his  original  idea  was,  no  doubt, 
that  he  would  win  a  seat  in  Congress.  He  con- 
ceived a  great  idea  one  morning,  and  acted 
upon  it  instantly.  He  issued  a  jiroclamation 
calling  for  an  army  of  one  hundred  lhoui>and 
of  the  unemployed  to  march  to  the  capital 
and  demand  employment ! 

*'  Now,  hurry  u|)  !  the  time  is  shott,"  ran  one 
paragraph  of  this  extraordinary  document,  "and 
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in  the  snow  at  \  ailey  Forge,  strufjglin;^  to  win 
this  fair  land  from  an  English  tax  on  tea,  and 
we,  the  degenerate  sons  of  illustrious  Sires, 
have  allowed  English  bondhdldcrs  to  get  us 
more  tightly  in  tlieir  grasp  than  (ieorge  HI. 
had  our  foi^athers."  (There  was  a  kind  of  an 
English  invasion  of  America  at  the  time  in  the 
purcha.se  ol  an  issue  of  United  States  bond.s.) 
"  Rouse  up  ! "  the  manifesto  continued,  "  and 
demand  (Congress  to  issue  paper  money  based 
upon  our  own  security.  If  jxiper  money  could 
fight  battles  and  kill  men  in  '6i,  it  can  build 
good  roads  and  streets  and  public  buildings 
and  thus  save  men  from  starring  to  death  in 
1894.  Rise,  ye  bondmen,  and 
protest  against  the  yoke  at 
least!  —  (Signed)  Carle 
Browne,  Secretary." 

But  the  working  men  of 
America  are  either  not  of  an 
adventurous  disfiosition  or  not 
fools;  they  declined  to  "rouse 
up."  The  only  |x;ople  who  ral- 
lied around  this  i-clfappointed 
leader  were  "  hobos  "  —  the 
recipe  for  which  America  holds 
a  jealous  secret.  Weary  Willie, 
Meandering  Mike,  Wandering 
Watts,  Tired  Timothy,  Thirsty 
Thadius,  Dusty  Rhodes,  the 
whole  "  Who's  Who  "  of  tramp- 
dom  got  the  word  and  rolled 
in  from  the  country  round 
about  to  Missillion,  the  home 
of  the  new  •*  General."  •*  Gen- 
eral "  Coxey  maintained  the 
early  arrivals  until  Easier,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  start  of  the  great  '*  march  on  Washington." 
From  forty  to  five  hundred  set  out  that  sorry 
Eastertide,  according  to  the  "war  correspondents" 
accredited  to  the  "  army"  bydifferent  newspapers. 
From  what  I  know  of  the  American  tramp  I 
believe  the  man  who  reported  forty,  for  a  blizzard 
was  blowing  that  Simday  morning.  They  marched 
through  Ohio  —  where  they  were  the  butt  of 
ridicule  in  every  town  tlirough  which  they 
passed  in  rain  and  sleet  and  along  almost 
impassable  roads.  Like  the  hosts  of  Napoleon, 
the  elements  thinned  their  numbers  more  than 
bullets.    Steadily  they  dropped  by  the  wayside. 


although  the  ro.ids  will  be  horrible,  remember  finding  snug  lodgings  in  tht-  iKiylofts  of  unlucky 
the  condition  of  the  soldiers  under  Washington      farmers,  or  calchmg  freight  trams  going  south. 
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The  moimtain-men  of  the  Middle  West  are  a 
hard  set,  with  no  mercy  on  tramps,  and  at  the 
hands  of  these,  in  the  high  altitudes  where 
they  were  nearly  frozen,  the  "army"'  met  the 
only  stout  opposition  it  encountered  until  it  was 
finally  repulsed  from  the  terrace  of  the  Capitol. 
The  onslauL;ht  of  the  stalwart  mountaineers,  with 
birch-sticks  fresh  stripped  from  the  leafless  trees, 
was  too  terrible  for  the  unacclimatized  volunteers 
to  resist,  and  they  vanished  like  chafT  before  the 
wind. 

The  "army"  proceeded  to  the  lowlands  on 


they  passed— literally  "living  on  the  country," 
As  long  as  it  was  small  the  town  marshals,  who 
met  the  "army"  a  few  miles  out  of  their 
respective  villages,  dictated  terms.  They  un- 
ceremoniously locked  it  up  for  the  night  in 
baseball  parks  and  racecourses  on  the  out- 
skirts, and  then  hustled  it  on  its  way  to  fare 
better  or  worse  at  the  next  town.  There  were 
generally  enough  kind-hearted  old  women  in 
each  city,  town,  or  hamlet  to  supply  the  miscel- 
laneous horde  with  food.  If  there  were  not, 
they  did  not  ask  a  pass  for  an  evening  out  from 
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the  east  practically  denuded  of  its  "rank  and 
file,"  but  there  the  fugitives  rallied  to  the  old 
sLindard  and  fresh  "  recruits  "  enlisted  in  scores, 
till  the  corres|K)ndent  who  gave  the  higher  figure 
I  have  mentioned  could  prove  his  statement. 
Throughout  its  pil,;rimage  the  strength  of  the 
"army  "depended  entirely  on  the  "grub"  available. 

"  General  "  Coxey  had  footed  the  bills  at  the 
start,  and  he  supplied  the  equipment  for  the 
journey — the  second-hand  circus  tent,  the  pro- 
perty and  mess  waggons,  and  the  horses,  draught 
animals,  and  "  officers' "  mounts.  But  the 
appetite  of  his  "  army  "  would  have  exhausted 
his  coffers  in  short  order.  The  men  depended 
for  their  subsistence  on  the  land  through  which 


the  "  executive  officer,"  "  Marshal  "  Browne, 
but  deserted  and  went  "  grubbing  "  for  them- 
selves ;  and  the  roll-call  was  small  next  morning. 

On  the  Atlantic  slope  the  spring  sun  was 
waking  the  "  hobos,"  who  had  lain  dormant  all 
the  winter.  This  novel  idea  of  travelling  in 
force  appealed  to  them.  The  "war  corre- 
spondents "  had  to  earn  their  salaries,  and  with 
such  Press  agents  the  enterprise  could  not  but 
"draw."  Coxey  Iwgan  charging  admission  to 
the  night  bivouac  and  passing  the  hat  on 
parade.  This  proved  so  successful  that  soon  the 
"army"  was  stiong  enough  to  dictate  terms  to  the 
marshals  and  demand  sustenance  in  return  for 
abstaining  from  foraging  in  their  neighbourhood. 
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The  whole  country  was  now  aroused  and 
everywhere  the  tramps  mobilized  to  rein- 
force Coxey.  On  one  or  two  railroads  in  the 
West  the  crews  of  the  freight  trains  had 
standing  orders  to  carry  all  individual  tramps 
who  applied  for  transportation  anywhere  along 
the  line,  for  it  was  lonj^  ago  found  to  be  cheaper 
to  do  this  than  have  them,  in  revenge  for 
summary  ejection,  setting  fire  to  unguarded 
property  along  the  road.  Owing  to  this  same 
fear,  and  in  order  to  allay  the  apprehension  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  towns  along  the 
railroads,  the  "  regiments  "  of  ('oxey's  "  army  " 
were  very  often  given,  on  application,  passage  to 
the  end  of  the  line  infested.  The  strongest 
brigade  outside  of  the  main  "army,"  five  liundretl 
and  seven  in  number,  put  in  a  formal 
request  for  transportation  over  a  division 
of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  company  ignored 
the  application,  whereupon  the  tramps  held  up 
a  freight  train,  kicked  the  crew  off,  manned  it 
themselves,  and  started  east.  I'he  news  was 
telegraphed  along  the  line,  and  to  avoid  an  acci- 
dent every  other  train  was  side  tracked,  and  the 
"hobo  sjiecial  "  had  a  clear  line  until  its  fuel 
gave  out.  Waiting  at  a  little  station  where  it 
was  calculated  it  would  stop  for  coal  and  water 
was  a  regiment  of  Uncle  Sam's  regulars.  When 
the  train  pulled 
in  there  was  a 
jum|)  and  run  for 
freedom,  liut  the 
cordon  was  sub- 
statuial,  and  four 
hundred  and 
thirty-five  of  the 
gang  were  cap- 
tured. 

Coxey  himself 
was  more  astute 
than  to  break  the 
law.  'I'he  name 
he  chose  for  his 
men,  "Common- 
wealers,"  largely 
protected  them 
from  the  Va- 
grancy Acts  of 
the  U.S.  He 
was  bent  on  get- 
ting to  Washing- 
ton on  the  day  he 
had  promised  to 
be  there  -  May  i 
■ — and  leading  his 
v.igabonds  up  the 
Capitol  steps;  or, 
thwarted,  to  go 
down  in  history 


a  martyred  man.  IJut  he  did  not  march  all  the 
way.  When  he  reached  the  Potomac  River  he  was 
two  days  late  in  his  schedule.  Two  leaky  old 
canal  boats  lying  idle  at  Cuinlxjrland,  the  famous 
Civil  War  battlefield,  offered  a  means  of  recover- 
ing lost  time.  The  owner,  a  typical  canal  man, 
agreed  to  transform  the  old  scows  into  tran- 
sports and  tow  the  "  army  "  a  hundred  miles 
towards  Washington  for  a  dollar  per  head. 

"  Six  hundred  dollars  I "  exclaimed  Coxey 
and  staff,  especially  Coxey,  for  it  was  to  come 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Too  much.  Can't  you 
make  us  a  chea|>er  rate  than  that  ?  We'll  give 
you  fifty  dollars."' 

"  It's  agin  the  law,''  said  the  man.  Then  he 
thought  a  moment.  "  Now,  sar,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,"  he  said,  finally.  "You  have  the 
whole  lot  weighed  on  them  there  coal  scales 
yonder  and  bill  'em  as  freight,  and  I'll  take  the 
whole  cargo  at  fifty-two -cents  |x?r  ton." 

Wiih  this  curious  offer  Coxey  closed,  and 
waggons,  tents,  mess  paraphernalia  of  all  kinds, 
"hobos,"  horses,  and  other  living  creatures  all 
tipjx:d  the  scales.  One  hundred  and  sixty  four 
tons  was  the  total  weight  ol  the  "  army "  and 
its  stores,  and  eighty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents  were  duly  paid  over. 

I'^arly  next  morning  camp  was  striul".  TI.e 
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"  Commonwcalcrs  filed  aboard  l)et\vecn  lines 
of  si>ectators  who  induljjcd  in  a  good  deal  of 
good  natured  chafT,  finally  giving  three  cheers 
for  Coxcy's  "  navy." 

All  along  the  line  the  inhabitants  turned  out 
and  cheered  the  '  sailors."  Tlie  "sailors" 
cheered  back,  and  the  "band"— the  only 
instruments  of  which  found  recorded  in  a 
civilized  dictionary  are  a  baypipe  and  a  l)ig  drum 
— played  merrily.  The  "  Common svcalers  "  were 
ill  excellent  spirits,  for  a  good  dinner  was  in 
prospect  —  the  blackmail  extorted  from  the 
citizens  of  Cumberland  by  a  threat  of  enterii^ 
the  town. 

Presently  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railway,  which  follows  the 
Potomac  canal  for  miles.  Every 
train  that  passed  whistled  a 
salute^  and  the  passengers 
waved  their  handkcrcliiefs. 
Co9(ey  declared  that  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  ^'army"  was 
another  example  of  Maryland 
hospitality,  and  the  tnen  cheered 
bock  and  waved  their  blankets. 
At  Round  Top  Mountain, 
where  the  hillside  is  honey- 
combed with  cement  quarries, 
the  quarrynun  knocked  off 
wolk  when  the  news— which 
was  being  shouted  along  the 
banks  arrived.  Thev  were  sit- 
ting with  their  legs  hanging  over 
the  white  cliflTs  when  the  fleet  hove  in  sight. 
They  demanded  a  speecli,  and  the  ever  ready 
executive  ofltoer  rendered  a  harangue  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  explaining  that  Congress  could 
print  money  just  as  it  printed  ai,'ricultural 
reports,  and  they  were  goin^  to  make  Congress 
do  it  and  give  work  to  all  idle  men.  On  con- 
clusion the  bagpiper  rendered  "C'olumbia.  'tis  of 
Thee,  Sweet  l^nd  of  Libertcc,"  with  original 
variations. 

The  "navv"  was  broken  up -at  Williamsport, 
and  the  "  Cummonwealers  '  reverted  to  a 
bnd  force  and  marched  on  to  Hagerstown, 
where  it  had  Fore|augh"s  four  ring  circus  ;is  a 
t\\.\\  aLtraelion.  It  put  the  circus  out  o<  business 
while  it  stayed  in  the  vicinity. 

The  march  from  Hagerstown  to  \\'a>liington 
was  made  in  ^ood  time,  the  "army  "  being 
spurred  by  tiie  in^fiiring  proximity  of  its  desti- 
nation. On  l!ie  zSih  of  .\pril  it  was  met  h\  the 
Washington  cyclists,  who  had  taken  a  day  off 
from  their  res[)ective  duties  and  ridden  out  to 
meet  this  band  of  pilgrims,  of  which  they  had 
heard  so  much  during  the  p:ist  five  weeks.  On 
the  39ih,  early  in  the  morning,  the  vanguard  of 
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the  "army"  met  the  most  advanced  of  the 
spectators,  who  had  ventured  out  upon  their 
route  of  march  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  "  Com- 
monwealers."  The  curious  onlookers  fell  in 
behind  and  beside  and  before  the  "  army  "  and 
marched  with  it.  t  hicker  and  thicker  the 
assemblage  got  as  the  day  advanced.  Afoot, 
on  horseback,  in  every  imaginable  kind  of 
vehicle,  by  train  and  trolley,  every  grade  of 
Washington  society  b.ui  come  out  of  the  town 
to  meet  the  much-heralded  hosts  of  Covey.  .\ 
detachment  of  mounted  and  one  of  foot  police 
met  the  "  Commonwealers  "  at  the  district  line 
and  cleared  the  road  for  them 
to  the  park  allotted  as  a  camp- 
ing-ground. 

.■\  hajjpy  thought  struck  one 
of  the  "(leneral's  staff  at  the 
sight  of  the  fight  the  spectators 
made  to  get  into  Hrightwood 
Park.  He  imparted  it  to  the 
commander,  and  at  his  re- 
quest the  police  deared  the 
place  of  outsiders.  Coxey  ap 
pointed  two  good,  reliable 
ga  t  e  -  k  ee|>ers — one  to  watch 
the  other  and  collected 
admission  fees  to  the  race- 
course. They  took  over  seven 
hundred  dolL.rs  in  nickels  and 
dimes  and  quarters,  accepting 
whatever  they  could  get.  By 
the  time  the  tents  were  pitcheil 
the  grand  stand  was  filled  with 
spectators  ;  they  covered  the  paddock  and  the 
course  and  the  whole  field. 

"Joe-Joe,  the  Dog  laced  Boy,'  "The  Ten- 
Thousand  Dolbr  Beauty,"  "The  Snake-Eater," 
"The  Fat  Lady,"  "The  Wild  Man  from  Borneo," 
"  The  South  .African  Giant,"  and  other  country 
drcus  signs  and  panoramas  hung  over  respective 
i  xhiliits  where  the  iramjis  had  taken  up  their 
quarters.  The  most  appropriate — anyway,  the 
one  that  took  most  effect  upon  the  lookerson — 
was  a  sign  that  had  hung  over  the  cage  of  a 
"liila  monster, '  or  something  of  that  kind.  The 
tramp  who  sat  under  it  ( ould  not  read,  but 
Wondered  why  the  people  did  not  crowd  about 
him  as  they  did  the  others.  The  announceineni 
read,  in  bold  black  lett^  **  Beware !  it  is  alive ! " 

Coxey  wanted  to  do  everylhin.;  "perfectlv 
legal,"  He  went  down  to  police  head  quarters 
and  procured  a  n  order  to  parade  his  men  through 
the  streets  of  the  city  on  May  ist.  Then  he 
repaired  to  the  Capitol  and  requested  ol 
the  serjeant-at-arms  a  ixrmit  to  address  "the 
.American  people  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  .Stales  '  from  the  great  while  lerrat  e  — 
which  he  did  not  procure.    He  would  do  it 
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anyway,  he  announced,  and  tlie  newspapers 
advcrli-^ed  his  ihreat.  On  the  morning  appointed 
tht*  trains  coming  in  from  tlie  neighbouring 
countryside  wore  filled  to  overflowing,  and  by  the 
time  scheduled  for  the  march  to  bc^gin  the  r  )ute 
of  parade  was  blocked  with  people  and  the 
vast  grounds  around  the  Capitol  were  hiddei  by 
humanity. 

The  leaders' 
families  had  come 
to  Washington  by 
rail  and  joined  the 
parade,  together 
with  a  IMiiladciphia 
"  regiment "  that 
|jad  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  Coxi'y's 
"army"  just  be- 
fore the  city  was 
stormed. 

A  breakfast  of 
beans,  beef,  and 
bread  was  dished 
out  promptly  at 
eight  o'clock.  He- 
fore  the  order  of 
march  was  formed 
"  lii  X  e  c  u  t  i  V  e 
OfTicer "  Hrowne 
gave  the  men  a 
last  word  before 
the  battle.  "  Carr)- 
peace  ! "  he  shout- 
ed, in  that  grufT 
voice  he  had  used 
so  effectively  in 
Felling  a  fxitent 
n^edicine  (his  pre- 
vious occupation). 
"  Shoulder  jK-ace, 
and    with  your 

white  flags  pointing  towards  High  Heaven  peace 
will  be  more  forcible  than  all  the  guns  and 
cannon  this  Republic  can  nuister  !  " 

The  injunction  was  hardly  meant— it  was  a 
shield  from  arrest  on  the  eve  of  accomplishing 
their  threat.  Even  had  Browne  not  cautioned 
his  men  the  result  would  have  been  the  same, 
for  there  is  no  fight  m  the  American  "  hobo." 

Sharp  at  ten  o'clock  the  procession  started. 
It  was  headed  by  four  mounted  police.  Behind 
them  rode  '*  Chief  Marshal "  Browne  on 
Courrier,  a  magnificent  white  Percheron  steed 
belonging  to  Coxey,  a  huge  animal  with  long 
white  flowing  mane  and  shaggy  fetlocks. 
Browne  was  not  oulcla.ssed  by  the  horse,  to  do 
him  justice.  Ho  was  a  powerful  six-footer,  with 
strong  features  and  a  piercing  eye  -a  Bufl"alo 
Bill  type.    His  outfit  had  seen  much  service, 
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but  that  made  him  appear  all  the  more 
a  real  hero  of  the  frontier.  He  wore  a 
leather  coat,  the  many  holes  in  which  he 
accounted  for  in  brushes  with  the  Indians, 
when  their  bullets  found  the  space  between 
his  charmed  hide  and  the  leather  jacket. 
A  moth-eaten  sealskin  mantle  was  draped 
artistically  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle,  a  great 
wiiite  sombrero  was  slanted  rakishly  down  over 
his  right  eye,  and  in  his  high  riding-boots  was 
stuck  a  stave  on  which  was  lacked  one  of  the 

peace  banners.  All  the 
men  were  armed  with 
these,  ostensibly  an  em- 
blem of  lal)0ur,  hut  really 
intended  for  the  fray. 

The  truce  flags 
had  been  fur- 
nished by  a  sharp 
advertiser  and 
originally  bore  his 
name  and  address 
along  the  bottom  ; 
but  the  "W'ealers  " 
were  sharper  than 
the  tradesman  — 
they  tore  ofl"  the 
advertisement. 

Riding  behind 
Browne  and 
mounted  on  a 
clean-limbed  white 
Arabian  came  Miss 
Coxey,  a  pretty, 
slender  girl  in  a 
long,  cream-white 
riding  habit.  Her 
glossy  auburn  hair 
flowed  from  under 
a  regulation  Coxey 
cap  of  red,  white, 
and  blue.  She  sat  her  prancing  horse  well,  and 
bowed  and  blushed  as  the  crowd  cheered  her 
by  name. 

Her  brother,  in  a  mixed  dress  composed  of 
the  Confederate  and  Union  uniforms,  rode  a 
fine  brown  animal,  and  with  "  Oklahoma  Sam," 
a  scraggy  cow-puncher  on  an  equally  scraggy 
cow  pony,  acted  as  courier-general,  riding  back 
and  forth  along  the  line  giving  orders  and  carry- 
ing messages  from  his  father  to  the  "  marshals  " 
on  foot,  and  giving  the  news  to  the  "  war  corre- 
spondents   who  still  followed  the  "army." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coxey  and  their  infant  son, 
"Legal  Tender,"  rode  in  an  open  buggy. 
Then  came  the  "  band  and  then  the  privates. 
Christopher  Columlnis  Jones,  "colonel  "  of  the 
Philadelphia  "regiment,"  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  detachment  in  a  hired  liansom. 
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Passiii;4  down  the  nations  proudest 
ihoruUcihfarc,  the  "army''  halted  for  a  ten 
minutes'  rest  in  front  of  llic  White  House.  Again 
it  halted  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  which  Mrs, 
Coxey  and  her  children  were  slopping,  and  Mrs. 
Co.xey,  no  doubt  ccntemplating  tioubic,  handed 
her  small  boy  over  to  the  hotel  clerk  to  care  for. 
The  crowd  of  curiosity-seekers  tried  to  climb  into 
ihe  carriage  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coxey  and  tear 
ofl"  pieces  of  their  clothes  for  souvenirs.  The 
"  (icneral  "  sent  a  courier  back  to  the  "  war 
correspondents  "  with  the  request  that  they  would 
form  a  cordon  around  the  commander's  car- 
riage such  as  the  secret  service  men  do  about  the 
President's.  They  did  so,  and  conducted  him 
safe  to  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol. 

There  Coxey  abandoned  his  rule  of  observing 
the  law.    His  permit  to  parade  read  that  he 
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should  wind  round  the 
north  side  of  the  building ; 
he  swung  off  to  the  south. 
There  was  a  wild  rush  of 
police  —  who  were  in 
strong  force  on  the  north 
side — through  the  crowd 
to  the  south  grounds.  But 
their  road  was  blocked  by 
the  vastness  of  the  crowd, 
and  Coxey's  "  army  "  got 
there  first.  One  mounted 
officer,  who  was  posted  on 
the  south,  tried  to  halt 
them.  "Stop  and  dis- 
band !  "  he  shouted,  but 
the  "  army  "  pushed  on 
until  Browne  wheeled  his 
white  horse  and  in  sten- 
torian tones  commanded 
"  Attention  !  Common- 
weal, halt ! " 

This  was  where  Browne 
and  Coxey  had  secretly 
arranged  to  make  their 
attempt  on  the  Capitol. 
Browne  slipped  from  his 
horse,  handed  the  reins  to 
one  of  the  men,  and 
threaded  his  way  back  to 
("oxey's  buggy.  'I'he  men 
leaned  together  and  whis- 
pered. "  All  right,"  said 
Coxey  in  conclusion,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard.  Hq 
turned  to  his  wife  and 
kissed  her,  then  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage.  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Jones 
came  up  and  the  three 
started  on  a  run  for  the 
Capitol  steps.  Browne 
and  Jones  jumped  the 
low  coping  that  encloses  the  Capitol  grounds 
and  made  a  dash  through  the  flower  beds,  but 
Coxey  kept  to  the  walks.  The  crowd,  looking 
upon  the  affair  as  a  grand  lark,  opened  up  for  the 
men  to  pass  through  and  rushed  behind  in  their 
wake.  The  policemen  were  pushed  off  their 
feet,  and  even  the  dismayed  Coxeyites  were 
tossed  and  tumbled  about  like  pillows  in  a 
college  rampage.  Pandemonium  reigned  for 
fifteen  minutes.  At  last  the  mounted  police 
made  a  charge  to  clear  the  way.  Then  occurred 
a  scene  never  before  witnessed  about  the  big 
building.  Men,  women,  and  children  rushed 
for  the  side  walks,  falling  over  and  trampling 
one  another  down  in  their  attempts  to  reach  a 
place  of  safety.    Finally  the  way  was  cleared  of 
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ail  except  the  Coxeyltcs,  who,  in  their  rags  and 
tatters,  presented  a  comical  and  deplorable 
sight. 

Meanwhile  the  leaders  had  made  their  way 
successfully  across  the  grounds  almost  to  the 
grand  central  staircase,  A  mounted  officer 
galloped  over  the  grounds,  jumping  bushes  and 
taking  the  side- walks  recklessly,  to  where 
Browne  was  forging  his  way  on.    He  reined 
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up  in  front  of  the  "Chief  Marshal"  and  shouted, 
"  You  can't  pass." 

"  Why  can't  I  pass  ?  "  Browne  roared  back, 
defiantly. 

The  officer  did  not  reply,  but  reached  for 
Browne's  collar  and  grip|K;d  it  like  a  bulldog. 
Browne  fought  like  a  tiger  until  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  pitclwid  into  a  police 
patrol  waggon,  and  hustled  off  to  prison. 

Christopher  Columbus  Jones,  who  had  stuck 
close  to  Browne,  was  arrested  and  carted  away 
in  a  like  manner.  But  Coxey  was  more  for- 
tunate. He  reached  the  Rotunda  steps.  The 
crowd  opened  a  way  for  him.  He  ran  lightly 
up  until  he  was  halted  by  a  house-officer  about 
half-way  to  the  top. 

Do  you  represent  the  serjeant-at-arms  ? " 
asked  Coxey. 

"I  do.    What  do  you  want?"  was  the  reply. 

"  1  wish  to  make  an  address  to  the  American 
people." 

"  Well,  you  Can't  make  it  here." 


"  Then  I  want  to  enter  a  protest  against 
this  perversion  of  the  Constitution,"  said  the 
"General,"  and  he  held  out  a  folded  paper. 
"  May  I  read  the  protest  ? he  mquired. 

"Not  here." 

"  Then  you  will  receive  it  ?  " 
"Not  I." 

Coxey  hesitated  and  looked  round.  Spying 
one  of  the  "war  correspondents,"  he  handed 

him  the  paper.  Then 
the  "  Commonweal  " 
leader  turned  to  cast 
a  look  over  the 
scene. 

The  great  opening 
of  the  portico,  filled 
with   hundreds  of 
spectators,  gaped  be- 
hind him.  Towering 
above   him    on  one 
hand  was  the  great 
statue   of  Columbus 
with  the  globe  in  his 
outstretched  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the 
group  of   the  settler's 
family  struggling  with 
the  Indians.  Below 
him  stretched  the  sea 
of  upturned  faces, 
thousands    of  them. 
No  President  had 
ever  had   a  greater 
audience.     But  it 
was  useless ;  he  had 
marched  his  "army"  six  hundred  miles  for  this 
opportunity,  and  now  it  had  been  snatched  from 
his  grasp.    Two  policemen  put  their  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  and  l>owing  his  head  he  walked 
slowly  down  between  them.     At  the  foot  of 
the  steps  a  cordon  of  mounted  officers  formed 
about   him.     But   he  was  not  even  to  win 
arrest.     They  conducted    him    through  the 
now  hushed  crowd   to  the   buggy  in  which 
he  had  come,  to  his  wife  and  daughter  and 
the  "  Commonwealeis,"  who  made  no  attempt 
to  support  their  leader  or  even  to  rescue  him 
from  his  captors. 

In  contempt  Browne  and  Jones  were  similarly 
released  that  night. 

Coxey  led  his  beaten  "army  "  back  to  camp. 
He  stayed  with  it  a  fortnight  or  more,  until  it 
dwindled  gradually  away  by  desertions.  The 
other  bands  which  had  been  formed  all  over  the 
country  fell  apart  at  the  news  of  their  "  General's  " 
defeat ;  and  the  great  march  of  Coxey's  "  army  " 
came  to  an  inglorious  end. 


sport  and  Adventure  in  Gallaland. 

»       By  a.  Arkell-Hardwick,  F.R.G.S. 

I. 

The  narrative  of  a  most  eventful  journey  from  Kikuyu,  in  British  East  Africa,  to  Gallaland,  vid  Mount 
Kenia.    Much  of  the  country  traversed  is  very  little  known,  and  Mr.  Hardwick's  party  suffered  much  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  route,  want  of  food  when  game  was  scarce,  and  the  attacks  of  hostile  natives. 


HIS  accoutu  uf  an  expedition  into 
the  little-known  country  which  lies 
between  Lake  Rudolph  and  the  East 
African  sea-coast  will,  I  hope,  give 
the  readers  of  Thk  Wiuk  World 
MaGvVZINE  some  idea  of  the  perils  and  inconve- 
niences which  are  at  present  insefxirable  from 
African  travel  away  from  the  beaten  track.  Wild 
beasts  and  wilder  natives  conspire  to  give  the 
adventurous  traveller  a  l>ad  time,  and  these, 
together  with  difticult  country,  such  as  thorn 
forests  and  waterless  desert  tracts,  lest  one's 
I^atience  and  powers  of  endurance  to  the  utter- 
most. 

A  description  of  the  journey  from  Mombasa 
to  Nairobi,  the  capital  of  British 
East  Africa,  would  be  out  of 
place  here,  as  it  has  been  pre- 
viously described  elsewhere. 
Suffic:  it  to  say  that  our  party 
of  three  white  men,  with  forty 
native  carriers  and  six  |x»ck 
donkeys  —  who  between  them 
bore  everything  we  possessed 
in  the  way  of  tents,  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  trade  goods — 
left  Nairobi  in  the  early  pjirt 
o(  1900  bound  for  the  little- 
known  Waso  Nyiro  River,  via 
Mount  Kenia  and  the  River 
Tana. 

The  native  carriers  were  re- 
cruited from  several  different 
tribes  and  included  Swahilis, 
or  coast  natives,  Wa'kamba 
from  the  province  of  Ukam- 
bani,  A'kikuyu,  or  natives  of 
Kikuyuland,  and  Wa'nyamwezi 
from  Unyamwezi,  to  "the  south 
and  east  of  Ijke  Victoria 
Nyanza.  Each  man  carries  a 
load  of  approximately  sixty 
pounds  weight,  and  will  march 
on  an  average  Irom  ten  to  fifteen 
miles  a  day  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
On  the  first  few  days  after  start- 
ing there  is  generally  a  little 
trouble,  as  the  men  arc  fresh 
from  the  delights  and  debau- 
cheries of  the  native  bazaar, 
and,  having  consequently  grown 
very  "  soft "  in  condition,  they 
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do  not  take  kindly  to  work  again.  The 
attempts  at  desertions  are  difficult  to  cope 
with,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  watchful  precau- 
tions are  frequently  successful. 

After  leaving  Nairobi  we  made  direct  for 
Doenyo  Sabuk,  a  bold,  rounded  hill  whose 
summit  towers  some  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain  and  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  My  first 
argument  with  a  rhinoceros  occurred  while  cross- 
ing these  plains.  I  was  utterly  unpre[)ared 
for  the  encounter,  and  only  escaiwd  mjury 
by  the  most  extraordinary  good  luck.  The 
caravan  passed  .the  animal  lying  asleep  on  the 
open  plain  about  three  hundred  yards  to  the 
left,  and  unfortunately  down 
wind.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
caravan  had  jiassed  unnoticed 
when  the  great  beast  scented 
us  and  woke  up.  From  my 
place  near  the  head  of  the 
caravan  I  heard  a  sudden  shout 
of  alarm,  and,  turning  round, 
a  most  disconcerting  sight  met 
my  gaze.  The  rhino  had 
charged  the  rear  of  the  caravan, 
and  the  men,  first  dropping 
their  loads,  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plain,  flying  with 
terror-stricken  feet  they  knew 
not  whither.  The  huge  beast, 
remarkably  like  an  overgrown 
pig  in  apiK'arance,  was  stamp- 
ing about  among  the  deserted 
loads  in  a  state  of  great  in- 
dignation, his  comical  little  tail 
stickitig  straight  up  in  the  air, 
while  he  proceeded  to  blow 
and  snort  with  great  energy 
and  ill-will.  Far  away  over  the 
plain  a  few  black  dots  indi- 
cated where  the  men,  having 
reached  what  they  considered 
a  safe  distance,  had  seated 
themselves.  There  they  waited 
with  stolid  indifference  until 
it  should  please  the  "bwana" 
(master)  to  slay  their  assailant, 
so  that  their  interrupted  journey 
could  be  resumed. 

.My  servant  had  fled  with  the 
others  and  taken  with  him  my 
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cartridge-bag  containing  niy  spre  ammunition. 
I  was  carrying  a  "303  sporting  riHe,  and  as  it 
happened  there  were  six  cartridges  in  the 
magazine,  but,  unfortunately,  they  were  soft- 
nosed  bullets  and  only  intended  for  soft-skinned 
^ame.  However,  as  there  was  nothing  else  for 
It,  I  determined  to  do  the  best  I  could  with  the 
inadequate  means  at  my  disposal. 

Cautiously  approaching  to  within  fifty  yards 
of  the  angry  beast  I  giive  him  a  bullet  behind 
the  shoulder,  but  did  not  succeed  in  disabling 
him.  Round  he  came  like  an  angry  cat  and 
charged  me,  head  down  and  ears  and  tail  erect. 
There  was  absolutely  no  cover,  so  I  ran  about 
twenty  yards  and  then  turned  sharply  to  the 
right,  hoping  he  would  pass  me  ;  but  the  beast 
had  fairly  got  my  wind  and  meant  business. 
'I  he  only  safe  course  now  was  to  try  and  stop 
him  with  the  riflj  -so,  kneeling  down,  1  worked 


are  that  my  wanderings  would  have  ended  there 
and  tlicn.  One  gels  used  to  such  risks,  how- 
ever, on  the  veldt,  and  they  arc  eventually 
regarded  as  part  of  the  necessary  routine  ol  the 
march,  inconvenient  perhaps,  but  unavoidable. 

Four  days'  marching  across  the  Athi  plains 
brought  us  to  the  Athi  River,  a  broad  and  noble 
stream  which  winds  round  the  north  end  of 
Doenyo  Sabuk  and  thence  flows  south  east  until 
it  joins  the  T.savo,  the  combined  rivers  forming 
the  Sabaki,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Melindi. 
These  plains  are  infested  with  a  particularly 
malevolent  tii  k,  a  flat,  red  insect  which  bites 
most  ferociously.  They  crawl  in  the  grass  in 
countless  niillion.s,  and  during  the  march  we 
had  frequently  to  halt  and  get  our  servants  to 
brush  the  vermin  from  our  persons  and  clothing. 
On  our  arrival  in  camp  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
always  was  to  strip  and  hunt  over  our  clothes 
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my  magazine  as  rapidly  as  possible,  taking  care, 
however,  to  aim  carefully.  In  less  than  ten 
seconds  I  put  four  bullets  into  the  brute, 
hitting  him  every  time,  as  I  could  see  the 
dust  sj)urt  from  his  hide  in  little  puffs 
wherever  he  was  struck.  Fortunately  the  fourth 
shot  turned  him,  and  as  he  swerved  I  gave 
him  my  sixth  and  last  cartridge  in  the 
flank,  which  hastened  his  departure,  and  he 
finally  disap|)eared  over  a  risfc  in  the  ground  a 
mile  awav,  still  going  strong.  Had  my  niaga/uie 
jammed  during  that  fateful  charge  the  chances 


and  bodies  for  licks  ;  where  they  had  taken  hold 
of  the  flesh  it  was  a  painful  operation  to  |)ull 
them  ofl",  as  they  almost  invariably  brought  away 
a  piece  of  the  flesh  with  them. 

We  cam|)ed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Athi 
River  for  two  or  three  days  trying  to  find  a  ford. 
Eventually  this  was  discovered  and  we  crossed 
with  some  difficulty,  the  river  being  in  flood. 
The  river  bed  was  composed  of  granite  slabs, 
worn  smooth  as  glass  by  the  action  of  the  swift 
and  |K)werful  current.  Deep  holes  between 
these   blocks   made   the   crossing  somewhat 
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dangerous,  while  oven  on  the  stones  themselves 
there  was  scarcely  any  foothold.  However,  a 
rope,  which  we  slung  across  tVoin  bank  to  bank, 
helped  matters  somewhat,  and  we  landed  at  last 
on  the  opposite  bank  thorgughly  exhausted. 

Rivers  are  one 
of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the 
traveller  in 
Africa  when  he 
is  journeying  off 
the  beaten  path. 
Some  can  be 
forded  with 
difficulty  by 
means  of  a  rope, 
others  have  to 
be  crossed  by 
means  of  a 
hastily  construc- 
ted raft,  while 
others  again  can 
only  be  success- 
fully negotiated 
by  means  of  a 
rough  bridge, 

built  on  the  spot  with  whatever  materials  are  to 
hand.  I  am  .speaking,  of  course,  of  the  un- 
inhabited districts,  where  there  are  no  natives 
with  canoes  to  a.ssist  one. 

Kour  days'  difficult  journey  awaited  us  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Athi.  One  march  brought  us 
to  the  Thika-Thika  River,  which  we  crossed  by 
means  of  a  raft  hauled  Ivurkwards  and  for- 
wards with  a  stout  hne. 
of  the  men  upset  it  in 
dragged  across,  drenched 
and  miserable,  amid  the 
jeers  of  their  com- 
l>anions. 

I^eaving  the  Thika- 
Thika  behind  us,  we 
floundered  for  three  days 
among  steep  hills,  with 
deep  and  precipitous 
ravines  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  in  every  direc- 
tion. Trees,  a  tangle  of 
rank  undergrowth,  and 
various  rhinoceroses  con- 
stituted the  predominant 
features  of  the  landscape. 
It  is  most  exciting  while 
threading  one's  way 
through  the  jungle  to 
almost  walk  upon  a  sleep- 
ing rhinoceros.  There 
is  a  quick,  indignant 
snort,  then  a  rush  from 
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Two  Separate  parties 
crossing,  and  were 


the  rudely  awakened  beast.  Everybody  dodges 
behind  the  nearest  cover  with  great  celerity, 
while  the  rhinoceros  charges  through  the  party 
with  great  speed  and  disappears  in  the  rear. 
A  gabble  of  voices  from  the  excited  men  as 

they  resume 
their  hastily  dis- 
carded loads, 
and  the  caravan 
once  more  falls 
into  line  and 
pursues  the  un- 
even tenor  of  its 
way. 

Finally  we 
reached  the 
Tana  River,  ren- 
dered famous  by 
Mr.  Rider  Hag- 
gard  as  the  scene 
of  the  great  fight 
between  Allan 
Quatermain's 
jxirty  and  the 
Masai  warriors. 
\\*e  crossed  the 
Tana  with  the  timely  aid  of  an  A'kikuyu 
chief,  who  answered  to  the  euphonious  name 
of  Kinuthia.  Together  with  some  of  his 
aristocracy,  he  condescended  to  lay  aside  his 
scanty  dignity,  and  still  scantier  garments,  and 
help  us  across,  in  consideration  of  sundry 
pieces  of  cloth.  We  were  now  in  the  Maranga 
country,  and  here  wc  camped  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  lay  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  our 
journey  round  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount 
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Kenia,  whose  magnificeiU  snow  -  clad  jHjak 
towered  nearly  nineteen  thousand  feet  skyward 
some  sixty  miles  to  the  north-west. 

At  Maranga  we  were  warned  by  Manj^a,  the 
chief,  that  the  tribes  to  the  east  of  Kenia  were 
exceedingly  hostile  to  strangers,  and  had  already 
attacked  two  white  traders,  badly  mauling  their 
caravan  and  also  wounding  one  of  the  white  men. 
To  have  gone  round  by  \\'est  Kenia  would  have 
entailed  a  toilsome  journey  of  at  least  twenty 
extra  days,  so  we  decided  to  risk  the  hostile 
natives,  and  amid  much  croaking  and  shaking 
of  heads  by  the  [Xiople  of  Maranga  we  started. 

The  gloomy  predictions  of  our  late  hosts  we 
found  to  be  fully  justified.    The  natives  were 
sullen  and  inclined  to  be  actively  hostile,  and  it 
behoved   us   to   keep  a 
sharp  look  -  out.     At  the 
second   halting  -  place  an 
awkward  fraiuis  occurred 
which   might   have  had 
very  serious  consequences 
to  the  caravan. 

As  we  were  pitching 
the  tents  and  prejwring 
generally  for  a  halt  a  lar>;e 
number  of  warriors,  fully 
armed  with  spears  and 
shields,  clubs,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  swords,  ap- 
iwared  in  the  surrounding 
bush.  They  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  in  force  by 
yelling  and  hooting  and 
otherwise  making  them- 
selves unpleasant,  without, 

however,  committing  any      /•.  -,  ,ii  iniLr.  if. 


overt  act  of  hostility,  so  no  notice  was  taken 
of  them.  After  our  meal  my  two  companions 
and  myself  retired  to  our  tents  to  rest.  Suddenly 
wo  heard  the  rush  of  naked  feet,  and  then  a 
mighty  yell  arose. 

Rushing  out  of  our  tents  we  were  just  in  time 
to  prevent  our  own  men  from  firing  into  the 
excited  mob  of  savages,  who  were  dancuig  round 
the  camp  yelling  and  brandishing  their  spears. 
One  of  their  chiefs  was  endeavouring  to  keep 
them  in  check,  on  seemg  which  we  ordered  our 
men  to  put  down  their  rifles  while  wc  sent  over 
to  the  excited  savages  for  cx|)lanations.  After  a 
lot  of  shouting  and  gesticulation  we  elicited  the 
information  that  the  savages  had  just  come  from 
a  big  "  beer  drink  "  in  a  neighbouring  village, 
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and  ihat  one  of  their  number,  bolder  or  more 
mtoxicated  than  his  fellows,  had  rushed  through 
our  camp  shouting  his  war-cry  and  waving  aloft 
his  club.  Our  men  thought  that  an  attack  was 
imminent,  and  were  preparing  to  use  their  rifles 
with  deadly  effect  when  our  timely  appearance 
prevented  a  serious  outbreak.  Had  a  shot 
been  fired  nothing  could  have  kept  the  drink- 
maddened  A'kikuyu  back.  The  camp  being 
absolutely  open  and  defenceless  there  could 
have  been  only  one  result,  and  another  massacre 
would  have  been  added  to  the  already  long  list 
of  tragedies  which  have  occurred  in  Africa's 
dark  places. 

Mutual  ex-  ' 
planations  ap- 
|xirently  set  the 
matter  right, 
but  we  could 
see  that  the 
natives  were 
very  sullen. 
'I'  h  e  y  hung 
about  as  if  con- 
templating an 
attack  in  earn- 
est, but  we  put 
a  strong  guard 
on  the  camp 
and  each  took 
a  watch  our- 
selves, and  thus 
the  remainder 
of  the  day  and 
the  succeeding 
night  passed 
quietly. 

Next  morn- 
ing we  arose 
early  and 
moved  onwards 
before  our 
friends  the 
enemy  had 

awakened  to  the  realities  o(  the  situation.  W'e 
had  some  rather  rough  travelling  for  a  day  or 
two.  The  country  was  exceedingly  hilly  and 
the  vegetation  very  dense.  A  thick  mist  hung 
about  the  hillsides  in  the  early  morning,  and 
during  the  day  a  fine  rain  soaked  us  to  the  skin. 
The  steep  paths,  being  mostly  red  clay,  were  very 
slippery,  and  the  men  slid  and  sprawled  about 
under  their  loads  in  a  manner  which  severely 
tried  their  strength  and  endurance.  The  rank 
vegetation  dripped  with  moisture,  and  in  forcing 
our  way  through  it  we  were  subjected  to  a  con- 
tinuous icy  shower-bath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  reached  the  country  of 
the   Wa'M'bu,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  A'kikuyu. 
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These  were  the  people  who  IkkI  attacked  the 
two  white  men  some  weeks  before,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  be  very  wary.  Our  first 
camp  was  pitched  at  midday  and  just  within  their 
borders.  During  the  afternoon  a  few  natives 
showed  themselves  in  the  distance,  evidently 
reconnoitring,  but  they  did  not  approach  near 
to  our  camp.  As  the  country  round  appeared 
to  be  densely  inhabited  this  was  a  bad  sign, 
and  we  therefore  redoubled  our  precautions 
against  surprise.  The  next  day  the  natives,  having 
apparently  made  up  their  minds  to  try  our 
strength  and  temper,  made  a  demonstration  in 

force,  and  for 

4-     ^  ^  an  hour  or  two 

our  Gimp  was 
:  ■   '  ,        *  ^       the  centre  of  a 

vast  circle  of 
yelling  black 
natives,  who, 
however,  for- 
bore to  directly 
attack  us.  Our 
own  men  were 
very  nervous 
and  wished  us 
10  retire,  and 
we  could  see 
that  they 
needed  very 
little  encour- 
agement to 
make  a  bolt  for 
the  border,  in 
which  case  we 
should  have 
fa  red  very 
badly.  We 
decided,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  a 
bold,  if  some- 
what hazard- 
ous, course, 
and  instru<:ted 

those  of  our  men  who  spoke  the  A'kikuyu  lan- 
guage to  call  out  to  the  Wa'.M'bu  and  request 
that  one  of  their  chiefs  would  call  on  us,  that  we 
might  try  tt)  arrange  matters.  This  the  chiefs  were 
very  reluctant  to  do,  but  finally,  after  an  hour's 
long-distance  conversiition,  they  consented. 

Presently  two  men  were  seen  approaching 
our  camp.  Though  both  were  olil  men,  they 
were  of  fine  piiysique  and  haughty  presence, 
tall,  and  exceedingly  well  formed.  Once  they 
were  safely  in  camp  we  "  bluffed  "  for  all  we 
were  worth.  W'e  intimated  that  we  were  most 
annoyed  by  the  unseemly  noise  which  their 
people  had  made  round  our  camp,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  offence  being  repealed  we  threat- 
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wc  were  hospitably 
Munitliu,  the  chief. 


frvm  a] 


A  CRUl'P  or  ELDERS  AT  M  THARA. 


enough 


ened  to  sally  forth  and  severely  punish  the 
offenders.  \\'e  wound  up  by  informing  the 
chiefs  that  lliey  were  now  in  our  service  as 
guides,  and  that  if  their  people  interrupted  our 
march  across  the  country  their  own  lives  would 
be  forfeited.  'I'hese  dra^tic  measures  simplifieci 
matters  considerably,  and  next  mortiing  we 
resumed  our  journey. 

The  next  two  days'  march  provided  us  with 
excitement  to  last  us  for  some  time. 
IjiTf^c  bodies  of  natives  lined  the  heij^hts  on 
either  side  of  the  path.  They  yelled  and 
brandished  their  spears  with  great  energy, 
shouting  that  they  were  coming  to  kill  us, 
and  explaining  with  great  wealth  of  detail  the 
various  methods  they  intended  to  employ  in 
depriving  us  of  our  lives. 
At  certain  j)laces,  where 
we  were  delayed  by  a 
mountain  torrent  or  a 
patch  of  thick  bush,  they 
approached  us  very 
closely,  and  for  a  while 
matters  would  appear 
rather  ugly.  However, 
we  put  on  a  bold  front, 
ostentatiously  loading  our 
rifles  and  carefully  making 
a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the 
process.  Our  two  guides, 
also,  with  the  fear  of  death 
before  them,  rendered 
themselves  quite  hairse, 
poor  fellows,  with  shouting 
to  their  peo|)le  to  keep 
hack.  To  cut  a  long  story 
short,  wc  crossed  this  tur- 
bulent district  in  safety, 
but  it  is  an  experience  one 


is  not  anxious  to  repeat  too  often,  as 
the  suspense  is  rather  trying.  i)\tcn 
hostilities  are  much  less  so,  as  one 
knows  what  to  expect. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  days 
we  travelled  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Mount  Kenia,  crossing 
the  districts  of  Zuka,  Imbe,  Igani, 
Moravi,  Zura,  and  finally  Munithu 
(which  lies  to  the  northeast  of  that 
mi;;hty  snow-capped  mountain),  where 
received  by  Hei- 
We  were  enabled 
to  cross  these  little  countries  in  safety, 
as  an  account  of  our  doings  in  M'bu 
had  preceded  us,  and  we  were  therefore 
held  in  respect.  From  Munithu  we 
marched  to  M'thara,  whose  chief. 
N'dominuki,  was  extremely  friendly. 
At  M'thara  we  found  a  large  caravan 
of  Somali  traders  under  the  leadership  of  one 
Jamnh  Mahomet.  Some  of  Jamah  Mahomet's 
people,  under  another  Somali  named  Noor 
Adam,  had  journeyed  into  the  Jombeni  hills, 
a  day's  march  away,  whose  forest-clad  heights 
are  inhabited  by  the  powerful  and  treacherous 
\Va'Kmbc  tribe.  Their  camp  had  been  attacked 
and  nine  of  their  men  killed  by  the  Wa'Embe, 
a  quantity  of  their  trade  goods  being  stolen. 
After  careful  consideration  we  determined  upon 
an  expedition  into  Kmbe,  with  the  combined 
purpose  of  punishing  the  murderers  and  recover- 
ing the  stolen  goods. 

We  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing either  object.  Our  force  of  combined 
Somalis    and    caravan    porters,    with  rifles 
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amounted  to  about  sixty  men,  in  addition  to 
which  we  commanded  about  fifty  of  the 
M'thara  warriors  armed  with  sjx^ars,  shidds,  and 
bows  and  arrows.  As  we  advatjccd  just  before 
dayliglu  into  the  dense  banana  plantations  of 
the  Wa'Knilx'  we  were  cleverly  ambushed, 
"l  he  first  alarm  was  a  single  long-drawn  cry  of 
" Lu-Iu-lu-lu  u-u  I"  followed  by  a  rifle  shot  from 
our  advance  guard.  Our  men  instantly  poured 
a  fierce  fire  into  the  bush  on  either  side  of  the 
{Kith,  and  for  a  few  moments  pandemonium 
reigned  supreme.  The  dense  blackness  that 
precedes  the  early  dawn  |)reventid  us  seeint;  the 
enemy,  while  the  almost  im|)enetrable  bush  on 
each  side  of  the  i>ath  appeared  weird  and 


blade  had  been  driven  right  through  his  body, 
from  side  to  side.  The  grief  of  his  lieutenants 
and  followers  knew  no  bounds,  and  the  dawn 
resounded  with  their  cries  of  grief  and  suppli- 
cations to  Allah.  The  stru  ken  man  died  shortly 
afterwards  and  was  buried  there  and  then  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
prayers  prescribed  by  the  Koran.  A  guard 
stood  by  with  rifles  at  the  ready  in  order  to' 
repel  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  U'a'Embe 
to  interrupt  the  funeral. 

.\t  sunrise  we  held  a  consultation  to  deride 
what  further  steps  we  should  take.  We  found, 
however,  that  the  Somalis  were  thoroughly  dis- 
couraged by  the  death  of  their  leader,  and  they 


IKW  OX  THK  WASO  NVIKO, 


ghastly  as  revealed  by  the  intermittent  flashes 
of  the  men's  Sniders.  ^'ells,  howls,  the  rejKjrts 
of  the  rifles,  and  the  sound  of  groans  blended 
together  in  the  darkness  to  Unm  a  picture  of 
raging  horror  not  easily  forgotten.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  for  some  minutes,  then  suddenly 

 silence  !  deatt  silence  I     The  enemy  had 

withdrawn  as  quickly  as  they  had  appeared, 
probably  daunted  by  the  ficrceneNS  of  our  fire. 
Had  they  puslu-d  their  advantage  we  should 
have  been  in  a  very  tight  place  indeed. 

As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased  we  investigated 
our  casualties.    To  our  great  soirow  we  found 
that  jamah  Mahomet,  the  .Somali  leader,  was 
dying.     A  great  s{)ear  with  a  three- foot  long 
Vol.  »i.-26. 


refused  to  pr<K:ecd  farther,  siiying  that  their 
camp  was  undefemietl,  and  they  feared  it  would 
be  attacked  in  their  absi-iu  e.  As  we  were  not 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  W'a'Kmbe  without 
their  aid  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
acquit  see  in  a  retreat,  whii  h  was  accordingly 
carried  out  without  further  accident.  On  our 
return  to  our  respective  can»ps  we  found  that 
they  had  been  surroundeti  all  night  by  large 
numbers  of  armed  men,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  in  the  bush  and  who,  without  doubt. 
Were  waiting  for  news  of  our  defeat  and 
massacre  in  Kmbe  to  rush  the  camps  and  loot 
them,  first  spearing  the  few  defenders. 

•After  this  mishaj)  w»-  stayed  quietly  in  camp. 
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buying  food  and  preparing  for  our  march  north 
wards  to  the  Waso  Nyiro.  At  this  time  I 
went  through  the  quamt  but  somewhat  disgust 
ing  ceremony  of  *'  blood  brotherhood  "  with  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  M'thara.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  fully  into  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  s,'iy 
that  the  prospective  "  blood  brothers ''  sit  on 
the  ground  facing  each  other,  while  their  friends 
squat  in  a  wide  circle  round  them.  The  oath 
of  "  Muma,"  or  *'  blood-brotherhood,''  is  then 
administered  with  appropriate  ceremony,  and 
aftcrwanls  incisions  arc  made  with  a  knife  in 
the  chest  of  each  candidate,  deep  enough  to 
cause  the  blood  to  flow.  I'ieces  of  toasted 
liver  from  a  sheep  killed  for  the  purpose  are 
then  produced.  'I'hese  pieces  are  dipped  in 
their  own  blood  by  the  <Mndidates,  after  which 
they  exchange  pie<-«-s  and  devour  them.  The 
spectators  then  cheer  and  shout  "f)roi  Muma" 
several  times  and  the 
ceremony  is  completetJ. 

When  surtv-'icnt  food 
had  Inren  obtained  we 
started  on  our  march  to 
the  Waso  Nyiro.  The 
food  which  we  were  able 
to  purchase  consisted 
mainly  of  muhindi  (mai/e) 
and  mwele  (millet)  flour, 
with  a  few  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Wc  reipiired  a 
consitlerable  quantity,  for 
the  reason  that  after  leav- 
ing .M'thara  we  plunged 
into  nninhalnted  desert 
country  where  vegetable 
food  was  unobtainable. 
We  had  intended  to  be 
away  a  fortnight  or  |K.'r 
haps  three  weeks,  but, 
owing  to  various  cau.ses, 
we  did  not   return  for 

two  months  and  a  half  I  Our  supply  of  food 
was  exhausted  in  little  over  a  (ortnight,  and  for 
two  months  we  lived  upon  a  purely  meat  diet, 
de|H.'nding  on  our  rilles  for  our  daily  sustenance. 
When,  us  sometimes  hap|)ene(l,  game  was  scarce 
we  were  reduced  to  the  most  dire  straits,  the 
men  on  one  o<casion  going  without  foo*!  for 
five  days.  Two  d.ivs  after  leaving  M'lhara  wi- 
fell  in  with  a  herd  of  buffalo,  and  after  a  (■ou|>le 
of  hours'  hard  and  careful  stalking  and  ten 
minutes  excitement  we  secured  three  noble 
bea.sts,  which  were  quickly  cut  up  and  their 
flesh  converted  into  biltong. 

I  should  mention  also  that  we  were  without 
salt.  On  leaving  Nairobi  we  had  purposely 
brought  only  a  couple  of  months'  supply,  as  we 


de|>ended  u|x)n  procuring  it  at  Mount  N'gomba, 
an  extinct  crater,  marked  on  the  map  as  a  sair 
one.  When  we  reached  N'gomba  we  foun& 
that  the  alleged  salt  consisted  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  carlx)nate  of  lime  1  Altogether 
we  were  over  four  months  without  a  grain  of 
salt,  but  we  none  of  us  felt  anv  ill  effec  ts  from 
our  forceii  abstinence  from  this  indisj)en.sable 
adjunct  of  the  civilized  table.  Doubtless  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  we  killed  contained  enough 
of  the  mineral  to  prevent  actual  ill-health. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  M'thara  we 
reached  the  Waso  Nyiro  River,  't  his  river  rises 
in  the  north-west  of  Mount  Kenia,  and  not  in  the 
Aberdare  range  {as  represented  in  the  maps),  and 
after  How  ing  due  north  for  some  thirty  odd  miles 
makes  a  great  curve  to  the  eastward  and  winils 
on  through  the  desert,  finally  losing  itself  in  a 
swamp  known  as  Lorian.    W  hether  there  is  any 


outlet  from  I.orian  is  not  known,  though  it  is 
probab!e  that  there  is  not  ;  Imt  so  much  is  certain 
—  the  Waso  Nyiro  never  reaches  the  sea. 

Our  camp  was  pitched  upon  a  patch  of  green 
grass,  which  surrouiuled  a  small  spring  of  warm 
water.  This  water  was  so  strongly  im|)reg- 
nated  with  min«  ral  salts  as  to  be  undrinkable. 
It,  however,  formed  a  beautiful  natural  bath, 
of  which  we  availed  ourselves  daily  while  we 
remaine<l  in  this  place.  We  named  it  the 
"Circeii  Camp,"  as  it  was  in  such  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  surrounding  desert. 

Near  by  flowed  the  Waso  Nyiro,  its  banks 
covered  with  doum  palms  and  green  grass. 
Oaiiie  was  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  we  laid  in  a 
g<iod  slock  of  meat  for  the  long  journey  eastward. 


( 7o  be  concluded. ) 


In  the  "Land  of  the  NeVer-NeVer," 


By  Alexander  ^Tacdokald^  F.R.S.G.S. 

An  exciting  experience  in  the  little-known  interior  of  North-Western  Australia    the  grim  "  Land  of  the 
Ncver-Never."   While  on  a  prospecting  expedition  in  tbi«  country  the  author  and  hia  companions 
were  able  to  reaeuc  three  miner*  from  •  feuAd  fate  at  the  hands  of  cannibal  black*. 


I  WAY  in  the  far  North -West  of 

Australia  lies  a  gtim  l  uul  of  which 
the  ordinary  geographer  knows  but 
little,  and  which  will  probably,  for 
mnny  yrars  to  come,  remain  un- 
visited  by  white  men.  It  is  peopled  bv  hostile 
sa\uge.s,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  who,  from  the  mountain  fastne-^scs  of  rlic 
shadowy  Leopold  ranges,  guard  their  domain 
jealously,  sullenly  daring  the  wanderer  to 
penetrate  their  chosen  haunts.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  least-known  area  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  well  deserves  its  title  of  ^'Ijund  of  the 
NtM  r  N\\t;r,"  wJiii  h.  in  native  |>;irl,nirr,  im  nn^ 
"  the  region  of  the  loit,"  for  lost  indeed  have 
inany  venturesome  pioneers  been  amid  its  rocky 
steeps  and  forest  i  lad  vales—  lost  to  all  time  ;  and 
what  fate  befell  them  is  nioie  tiian  mere 
conjecture  with  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  their  footsteps. 

It  is  just  about  four  years  ago  .since  I  left  tiie 
little  settlement  of  Derby,  on  the  coastal  border 
of  this  ;^liiomy  territory,  in  rotnmnnH  of  a  small 
party  bent  on  crossing  the  forbidding  ranges,  or 
at  least  making  the  attempt.  Only  a  week 
l)efnr<'  thrre  reckless  gold  miners  had  ^t  f  out 
from  Hall's  Creek,  farther  inland,  delerunned 
to  thoroughly  prospect  the  same  country  for 
mincml  treasure.  I'heir  outfit  was  carried  by 
two  camels  and  one  puck  -  horse,  and  they 
made  a  brave  show  as  they  headed  towards 
the  mo'intniii';  lliit  tlu  ir  sanguine  expecta 
tions  were  l)y  no  means  shared  by  the 
small  community  left  behind,  and  my  little 
exprdiiion  was  iiistnirtfd  to  keep  a  slrirt 
look  out  for  the  tLiin^  uio,  and  warn  tiiem 
against  proceeding  farther  on  their  mission  than 
events  justified.  And  so  we  bore  away  on  a 
N.N.E.  course,  steering  for  a  distant  break  in 
the  barrier  ranges,  the  only  gap  in  a  length  of 
over  a  hundred  miles,  llalf  a  do/en  horses 
provided  our  means  of  trans|X)ri,  for  camels, 
though  excellently  adapted  for  travelling  across 
the  southern  desert,  were  not  to  my  liking  as 


mountain  climbers,  and  their  potiderously  slow 

onward  movement  was  a  feature  I  had  grown  to 
detest  cordially  while  crossing  the  interior  salt 
wastes  but  a  few  months  previously. 

M)  t'ompanions  were  ihiee  of  the  best  known 
men  in  the  Western  Colony,  and  each  of  them 
had  accompanied  me  on  earlier  exploring  trips. 
Phil,  the  geologist  and  \\\\  trusti  d  "second," 
was  a  young  Englishman  of  inflexible  will  and 
oft-proved  courage.  Mac  was  a  bronzed  son 
of  Scotia,  whose  body  bore  the  scars  of  many 
conflicts  and  whose  muscles  were  as  bands  of 
steel.  Lastly  came  "Emu  Bill."  He  was  a 
sun-dried  vetcr.m  of  the  bush.  ;in  Ainlralian 
every  inch  of  him,  but,  as  he  said  himself,  "  an 
ada|itable  sort."  Certainly,  no  man  had  ever 
more  fit  associates  on  a  dangt  rous  c\|ii-dition. 

We  were  four  days  out  before  we  readied  the 
foothills  of  the  frowning  peaks  flanking  the 

n.Trrnw  j^a'-^,  nn'l  during  that  time  OOt  a  native 

lutd  been  oliservcd ;  but  on  Uie  morning  of  the 
fifth  day  we  entered  the  rugged  defile  leading 

to  the  heart  of  the  forbidden  tmr  r,  and  soon 
became  «  on.st  ious  of  many  peering  t)es  watch- 
in{?  our  advance  from  ever}'  piece  of  scrub  and 
convenient  buiild«  r  on  llh  rough  hillside.  c 
were  passing  throiigli  the  doorway  of  the  mystic 
Never-. \cver  I^nd. 

There  was  scarcely  a  vestige  of  timlu  r  in 
sight  at  this  point ;  the  \alley  seemed  graven 
out  of  soli<l  metal,  and  only  delicately  balanced 
boulders  strewed  the  lower  slopes  and  flats. 

That  night  we  cain|>cd  near  the  bed  of  a  dry 
watercourse  that  descended  through  the  gaunt 
dioriiic  rocks  on  our  left,  and  twined  a  la/y 
course  far  outwards  into  the  shimmering  {dains. 
This  was  our  first  "discovery." 

"  It  proves  conclusively,"'  I'hil  remarked,  after 
we  had  partaken  of  supper,  "that  the  interior  of 
Australia  was  at  no  very  ancient  date  a  vast  sea 
into  which  the  great  rivers  of  the  north  flowed." 

"You  may  content  yersel'  wi'  that  informa- 


tion,' nuitM 


Mac,  drily;  "but   I'm  more 


concerned  about  the  tactics  o'  them  black 
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beggars  that  hav<  lian^^ni'  at  om  heels  nil 

day.  U  looks  very  unhealthy  like,  I'm  ihinkin'.' 

Phil  laughed.  **So  long  as  they  keep  a 
rtsiKctalik  ili>iance  we  won't  growl,  Mac," 
he  said,  complacently.  "A»d  now  to  return 
to  the  rivers  " 

"  Bother  the  rivers,"  grunted  Emu  Bill, 
looking  round  uneasily.  "  I  agree  with  Mac 
"(hat  those  blessed  niggers  ynW  keep  us  lively 

enough  He   broke  off  abruptly,  as  if 

ashamed  to  confess  his  fears;  and  Phil  calmly 
resumed  his  tnstractive  discourse. 

"  I  don't  think  thf  nntives  will  troiiIi!ij  us, 
boys,"  1  said,  during  a  pause  in  the  converba- 
tion.  ''They  usually  like  to  attack  at  short 
range,  and  they  couldn't  very  well  do  that  here 
— unless  they  come  along  in  the  dark.  I  rather 
think  theyll  wait  until  we  get  into  more  wooded 
country." 

We  were  now,  as  nearly  as  I  could  guess, 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  from  our 
starting-point,  but  were  still  only  Just  within  the 
borders  of  the  Leopold  territory,  and  little  more. 
It  would  be  a  most  iriauspicious  beginning  to 
our  long  overland  journt^v  were  we  to  have  a 
skirnii.-,li  witii  the  blacks  at  this  stage,  and  I 
devoutly  hoped  they  would  ka\c  alone. 

"  We  can  onlv  trust  to  l*rovidL;ire."  ';afd 
Phil,  rolling  hinihcll  couitortably  in  blauk<  i  . 
and  Mac,  who  was  takuig  the  first  w  !!■  li, 
chuckled  derisivt  lv  is  lie  ><  i/»jd  his  cherished 
blunderbuss  atul  hcuaii  lu  julrol  the  camp  lire 
ciii  .1  with  stealthy  slc[)s,  as  if  he  were  practising 
a  ^ll()■^t  (1.1(11  t  .  "  It  might  be  well  to  mind, 
I'bil,  my  ai  111,"  he  soliloqui<!ed  loudly,  halting 
in  his  nuirch,  "that  boiled  giolologist  should  Ik^' 
very  tender,  an'  most  appctisin'  to  black  palates." 
With  which  dark  statement  he  contiiuud  his 
perambulations  through  the  vague  hall  gloom, 
and  soon  the  rest  of  the  camp  slumbered. 

All  that  night  the  ilistant  yells  of  the  wakeful 
natives  sounded  harshly  through  the  air,  and 
more  than  once  I  awoke  with  a  start,  imagining 
the  savage  horde  to  be  close  upon  us,  but  each 
tune  1  found  our  wary  guardian  alert  and  watch 
ful ;  then  as  daylight  approached  the  discordant 
dm  gavt;  place  to  a  sombre  quiet,  and  when 
morning  dawned  the  long  valley,  bathed  m 
yellow  sunlight,  looked  indescribably  peaceful. 

"The  natives  must  have  been  celebrating 
a  corroboree  last  night,"  yawned  Phil,  arou.siiig 
himselt  with  an  effort.  "  i  do  wish  they  could 
hold  their  entertainments  with  less  noise." 

I  was  inclined  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of 
the  nocturnal  disturbances.  A  corroborce  is 
only  held  on  very  s[)ccial  occasions;  and  when 
any  whitt!  men  arc  in  the  neighbourlKxMl  the 
cause  of  the  ceremonial  is  rather  too  obvious  to 
be  pleasant  to  the  intruders— that  is,  to  those 


who  arr  experienced  in  aboriginal  customs. 
Enm  Bill  evidently  shared  my  misgivings,  for 
after  a  hurried  breakfast  he  said  with  some 
apprehension  :— 

"  Them  nigs  had  something  special  on  the  go 
last  night,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  this 
the  better.  I  could  have  swom  I  heard  the 
ghinghi*  " 

"Maybe  ye  did,"  intersected  Mac,  calmly; 
"  it  sounded  all  right,  and  more  than  once  too, 
but  I  wasn't  willin'  to  wake  the  camp  unless 
things  got  desperate.  All  the  same,  the  blade 
beggars  had  some  nnhuly  rampage  about  mid- 
night, the  meanin'  o'  which  I  can't  understand." 

He  stopped;  then,  turning  to  me^  said 
abrupth-.  "  1  wonder  if  the  three  miners  got  post 
here  safely  ?  " 

The  implied  doubt  in  his  words  was  signifi- 
cant. As  yet  I  had  given  little  thouL'ju  to  tfiose 
who  had  preceded  us  into  the  country,  thinking 
they  would  still  be  well  ahead ;  but  now,  when 
I  considered  their  slower  rate  of  progressinn  and 
their  probably  indefinite  inuvenieuU  when  otii  c 
amid  promising  auriferous  areas,  a  sudden  fear 
crept  over  mc.  What  if  tht  v  had  dallied  by 
this  dry  creek  where  we  were  now  encamped  ? 
They  might  not  haw  suspe<  ted  danger,  and 
lain  down  to  slrcp  without  thinking  of  po-tini; 
u  sentry.  Phil  broke  in  on  my  unpiuiit.ible 
musings. 

"  We  might  have  guessed  that  something  h.ad 
happened,"  he  said,  grimly.  "The  fact  of  the 
natives  watching  us  so  eagerly  yesterday  showed 
that  they  had  either  lu-cn  prepared  for  our 
coming  or  that  liiey  had  tjeen  gatherc'd  together 
Ijefore  and  because  of  some  special  occurrence^ 
Then,  ac^ain,  they  never  attempted  to  check  us 
m  any  way,  and  by  not  trying  to  wipe  us  out 
last  night  they  have  made  it  plain  that  their 
vigilance  of  the  day  was  a  mere  blind. '* 

"  I'm  not  quite  willing  to  credit  them  with  so 
much  intelligence,  Phil,"  I  answercil,  "  but  it  is 
certainly  suspicious  that  they  should  indulge  in 
high  festival  innnediately  we  have  passed.  .'\ny- 
how,  we  had  better  decide  to  remain  in  the 
neiglibourh(X)d  another  day  and  make  what 
nuestigations  we  can." 

"Suppose  we  move  along  the  creek  a  mile  or 
two,"  suggested  Mac.  "  There  might  be  more 
vegetation  farther  down  the  valley,  an'  the 
horses  must  get  something  to  eat" 

.\  few  minutes  later  our  little  cavalcade  was 
forcing  an  eastward  trail  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain  spur.  .Mready  we  had  diverged  from 
our  mapped-oui  course.  The  sun  was  now 
well  up  in  the  heavens;  the  gaunt  rocks 
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scintillated  and  shone  in  the  intense  hght,  and 
the  spectral  heat  vaixjur  filling  the  valley  rose 
and  fell  like  the  waters  of  a  vast  ocean.  The 
deep  drone  of  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  flying 
jKfsts  alone  tjroke  the  deathlike  stillness  as  we 
slowly  forged  along,  our  minds  filled  with  vagiie 
misgivings.  After  an  hour'.s  weary  travel  we 
reached  a  point  where  the  valley  broke  away  in 
chaotic  "  blows,"  forming  numberless  lesser 
ridges ;  and  here  Knui  Bill's  old  mining  in- 
stinct came  back  to  him  and  compelled  him 
to  shout  out  in  sheer  delight. 

*'  Look  at  those  quartz  outcro[»s,"  he  cried, 
admiringly.    "  Millions  o'  tons  in  sight,  too." 

"  I  sec  some  spiky  bits  o'  grass,  an"  that's 
more  to  the  pur|)ose,"  said  Mac,  without 
enthusiasm  ;  and  we  steered  for  a  spot  on  the 
edge  of  the  winding  channel,  where  an  inviting 
patch  of  spinifex  and  mulga  brush  was  in 
evidence. 

"  And.  by  Jove !  there's  quite  a  pool  in  the 
creek  beside  it,"  exclaimed  Phil,  as  we  drew 
near.  This  was  a  pleasant  discovery,  indeed, 
for  our  water  sup[)ly  was  going  down  rather 
rapiilly,  and  the  horses  had  not  had  a  drink 
that  morning. 

"  If  that  mining  outfit 
missed  this  ihcy  are  no 
good, '  growlfd  Kmu 
Hill,  rushing  forwanl. 
*'  I  II  bet  my  boots  tlic 
creek  sands  are  full  o' 
gold."  Then  suddenly 
he  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror.  "  Bones  !  "  he 
murmured,  feebly. 
"  Mates,  we  have  come 
too  late  1  " 

He  stood  staring  at 
a  bleaching  mass  that 
bordered  on  the  steep 
Iwnks  of  the  creek.  I 
hurried  to  his  side,  and 
there,  truly  enough,  lay 
a  heap  of  while  glisten- 
ing fragments.  Silently 
we  grouped  around  the 
mouldering  remains  and 
ga/ed  at  the  woful  s|x.-c- 
tacle  with  niistv  eves. 

"  They  had  hard  luck, 
boys,"  said  Phil,  s;iclly. 
"  'i'hey  must  have  found 
the  water-hole  dry  and 
lain  down  beside  it, 
though  the  spring  does 
not  look  an  intermittent 
one-  — " 

"  Hut  how  could  they 


turn  into  skeletons  in  such  a  short  time?" 
interjected  Mac,  doubtfully.  "They could  only 
Ik?  here  two  or  three  days  before  us." 

"  There's  something  in  that,"  I  said,  looking 
alx)Ut  for  some  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
recent  habitation  of  the  district.  Several  empty 
beef  tins  lying  near  by  attracted  my  attention, 
and  a  pick  and  shovel  wt.-re  soon  brought  to 
light  by  Kmu  Bill.  The  lalx'ls  were  still  on  the 
former  articles,  and  the  mining  implements  were 
apjjarently  quite  new.  There  seemed  little  ro<jm 
for  doubt  as  to  the  miners'  fate,  and  yet  I  was 
not  convin<  ed. 

"  Are  you  sure  they  are  human  bones,  Phil  ?  " 
I  asked,  as  he  bent  to  examine  the  nielancholy 
pile. 

He  gingerly  hauled  forth  a  c-amel's  skull  from 
the  bottom  of  the  heap,  then  poked  among  the 
litter  with  awakene«l  keenness. 

"  Thank  goodness  ! "  he  .said  at  last,  raising 
his  head,  "  there  are  only  the  bones  of  the 
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pack  team  here.   There  may  be  hope  for  the 

men  yet." 

There  was  something  extremely  puzzling 
about  the  whole  matter,  wliirii  l  vainly  tried 
to  solve.  That  two  powerful  camels  should  die 
of  thirst  within  a  fortnight  after  starting  on  their 

journey  was  more  than  1  could  undi  rst.uK!,  .ind 
that  they  should  l>e  reduced  to  almost  calcined 
ashes  in  a  few  days  was  also  ht-yond  my  com- 
prehension. 

*'  We'll  camj>  here  for  the  night,  boys,"  1  said, 
in  weary  resignation.  "Perhaps  we  may  get 
mme  light  on  the  subject  before  we  leave  the 

vicinity." 

We  had  all  become  greatly  disheartened  by 

the  sigtiitirant  turn  of  cvent.s,  and  while  my 
compantuiib  luo^ed  about,  listlessly  unloading 
the  horses  and  drawing  water  for  them  from  the 
si-('tnin^Iy  trrnrlu-rons  ])oriI,  I  s.Tt  down  in  the 
sand,  overwhelmed  by  a.  rubli  ol  giuuniy  fore 
bodings.  The  sttn  had  now  passed  the  meridian, 
and  his  scorHiin;.,'  nivs.  ix  ating  so  fiercely  on  the 
bare  surroutidiiig  ioi  kb,  made  them  as  hot  as  a 
flowing  furnaiL*,  atul  caused  the  valley  to  be 
nifLi!  witli  a  close,  stifling  vn|i()iir.  rIi;(iuL;li  \vl:ich 
many  nameless  flying  creatures  Hiiiud  and 
bu/-/cd  eerily.  A  huge  crow,  more  daring  than 
his  fellows,  swoopi'd  dowti  ];.:is1  inv  t'nci-.  t!ieii 
made  off  wuh  a  h.ir.sli  i:ruak  ul  dcli.uicc.  1 
followed  its  circling  flight  with  curiosity,  and 
raised  my  rifle  with  purposeful  ititnit.  Sd 
eagerly  did  I  watch  my  quarry  thai  1  did  not 
hear  Phil's  slartlcd  voice  from  the  hillside  call 
tng  me,  until  Mac;  coming  up  behind, distracted 
my  attcntion. 

*'  1  11  .slaughter  the  brute  for  ye,"  said  he, 
levelling  hi.s  gun  ;  then,  becoming  aware  of  Phil's 
hoarse  shouts,  1  arose  and  hastened  to  sec  what 
he  had  found. 

"  riicre's  been  a  big  lire  here,"  he  cried,  as  I 
approached,  "  and  it  can't  have  been  later  than 
yesterday,  for  the  ashes  are  still  hot." 

Bang  !  The  thunderous  rc])(>rt  of  Mac's  gun 
shattered  the  solemn  stillness,  and  with  a  howl 
of  delight  that  individual  greeted  the  downfall 
of  his  enemy.  JJut  the  reverberating  echoes  had 
scarcely  trembled  into  silence  when  a  medley  of 
yells  and  shrill  cries  broke  out  from  the  hill-top 
directly  above,  and  glancing  towards  the  scene 
of  the  uproar  I  beheld  about  a  score  of  naked 
savages  glaring  down  upon  us  vcngcfuUy,  and 
brandishing  spears  and  kylies  in  an  unmistakably 
aggressive  manner. 

"Oh,  dear  I"  groaned  Kmu  Rill,  dropping  the 
water-bucket  and  seizing  his  rifle  with  frantic 
haste.  "  Now  we  are  in  for  a  circus.  Come 
back,  mates,  an"  gi  t  cover  in  the  creek  bed." 

His  advice  was  good,  and  Phil  and  I  retreated 
from  the  site  of  the  fire  with  as  tittle  show  of 


fear  as  w,-  <  i>uld  assume,  and  ^^a^•.  when  he  li  id 
recovered  from  his  astonishment,  hurried  to  lead 
the  horses  to  a  shehered  position  farther  up  the 
channel. 

**  They're  going  to  attack  us,  boys,  without  a 
doubt,"  I  said,  noting  the  increasing  clamour  of 
t!u  iSM  inbled  horde.  "'I'hnt  gunshot  SCems  to 
have  alarmed  lliem  wonderfully.  ' 

"  I  rather  think  it  was  our  discovery  of  the 
fire  that  wakened  tht  in  up,"'  responded  Phil, 
coolly ;  *'  they  must  have  been  watching  us  all 
the  time." 

"  Here  they  come,"  announced  I"nm  I'il!, 
adjusting  the  sights  of  his  rifle  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  we  saw  the  demoniacaMooking  band  appear 
over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  marching  leisurely  in 
our  direction. 

"iliey  evidently  don't  expci  t  us  to  be  more 
than  a  mouthful, "  I  said  to  I'hil :  **  but  what 
had  the  fire  gol  to  do  with  them  ?  " 

"  Explains  the  bones,  '  he  answered,  grimly. 
"  In  iitluT  words,  I  tliink  they  are  cannibals!" 

Like  a  flash  cvcrylliing  was  made  clear ;  the 
wily  savages,  then,  had  phued  the  calcined 
bones  where  wc  had  fuLind  tluai  so  as  to 
deceive  us  as  to  the  fate  ot  diea  victims. 

"  I  can  t  wait  any  longer,  mates,  '  jerked  out 
I'niu  Hill  :  "I'm  goini:  t  )  (  hip  in  heavy  if  T  ilie 
for  It."  The  sharp  crack  of  his  rifle  drowiud 
his  words ;  he  had  opened  the  attack,  and  though 
my  strict  injunctions  had  been  to  a\oid  all 
skirmishes  with  the  blacks  when  possible,  and 
retaliate  only  when  sorely  pressed,  I  felt  in  no 
wise  inclined  to  check  my  com)]Anion's  wrath  at 
this  moment. 

.\  y*  11  as  from  a  thou.sand  devils  followed,  the 
ghinghi's  scream  sounded  high  above  the  din, 
and  then  came  the  lettering  of  many  feet  and 
the  ominous  beating  of  spears  upon  shields.  A 
moment  later  the  air  was  filled  with  flying  mis- 
siles. Xow  Mac's  deadly  weapon  came  into 
'action,  and  the  sound  of  its  discharge  among 
the  lighter  arms  was  as  the  roar  of  a  brazen- 
mouthed  cannoiT.  A[)|)arently  the  charging 
force  had  not  reckoned  on  our  energetic  action  ; 
ere  they  were  iialf-way  down  the  hill  their  ranks 
showed  signs  of  wavering. 

"  ( live  them  the  small  shot,  Mac,"  I  cried  ; 
"  ihui  should  stop  them.  And  1  was  right 
Before  the  spreading  hail  of  pellets  they  fell 
l)ack  in  disorder.  'I  Ik  v  rallied  again,  but  only 
lor  a  moment  :  then,  with  frenzied  shrieks  of 
baffled  rage,  they  broke  away  along  the  base  of 
the  hill,  tlvagging  their  wounded  brethren  after 
them  by  the  hair  of  the  head. 

**  Ho,  ho,  ho  t "  bellowed  Mac,  in  uproarious 
glee  :  '•  it's  your  turn  now,  ye  villains."'  He  wus 
proceeding  to  indulge  in  an  impromptu  song  of 
triumph,  but  he  had  barely  gui  beyond  the  first 
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line  when  he  halted  abruptly  and  again  grabbed 
his  heated  piece  of  artillery.  "  Look  !  "  he  cried, 
in  ama/ement.  "  Look  at  that  scraggy  beggar 
who's  goin'  to  rush  the  camp." 

There  was  good  reason  for  his  surpri.se,  for 
hounding  down  the  steep  declivity  came  a  wild- 
looking  figure  heading  directly  on  to  the  nmzzles 
of  our  reeking  firearms.  He  carried  neither 
spear  nor  shield,  which  made  his  action  all  the 
mure  unintelligible. 

"Such  audacity!"  murmured  Mac,  raising 
his  gun  hesitatingly.    "  I'll  teach  him  
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"  Eor  Heaven's  sake,  don't  shoot,  boys  !  ' 
gasped  the  apparition. 

"  Well,  I'll  be  jiggered,"  roared  Emu  ^ill,  "  if 
it  isn't  a  white  man  !  " 

Mastering  my  surprise  with  an  effort,  I 
stepped  forward  in  time  to  prevent  the  odd 
mastjuerader  from  falling  to  the  ground  in  a 
dead  swoon  ;  and  as  I  touched  his  arms  the 


charcoal  coating  came  off  in  my  hands,  showing 
how  simple  the  deception  had  lx*en.  The 
blood  was  oozing  from  a  sf>ear-gash  in  his 
neck,  and  his  chest  was  cruelly  scorched  and 
blistered. 

"  I'll  get  some  water,"  Mac  said,  rushing  to 
the  spring.  Before  he  had  returned,  however, 
the  sorely  stricken  man  opened  his  eyes  and 

gazed  at  us  imploringly.    "  .My  mates  "  he 

murmured,  brokenly. 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  cried  Emu  Hill,  gripping 
his   rifle   impetuously.    "(^)uick!    before  the 

blacks  get  back." 

With  an  amazing 
effort  of  will  the 
sufferer  seemed  to 
reptrl  the  faintness 
that  was  stealing 
over  him.  "  The 
blacks  caught  us 
here  yesterday,"  he 
said,  quickly,  "  and 
meant  to  rcxist  us 
to  -  night,  but  you 
came  along  and  they 
wanted  to  get  you, 
too.  'I'hey  left  us 
trussed  by  the 
ghinglii  fire  on  the 
lop  of  the  hill  when 
they  came  for  your 
camp,  and  I  burnt 
myself  clear  and 
made  a  bolt.  One 
old  buck  who  was 
left  in  charge  sjK-ared 
me  l)efore  I  got 
away." 

We  wailed  to  hear 
no  m«)ri',  but  made 
a  dash  for  the  moun- 
tain, and,  wounded 
though  he  was,  the 
Iron  -  nerved  miner 
oulstnp[K-d  all  but 
Mac  in  the  run. 
Not  a  native  was  in 
sight  now.  yet  we 
coiiltl  he.ir  them 
scurrying  upwards 
on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  evidently  never  eNjK:cirng  to  meet  us 
on  top.  It  was  a  stilT  climb,  but  we  nego- 
tiated it  at  reiord  spccrl,  Mac's  substantial 
bulk  in  the  van  setting  us  an  example  which 
we  strove  to  emulate.  ( )ni-e  over  the  crest,  and 
then   

A  shout  of  joy  hailed  us  from  the  region  of 
a  fire  built  in  a  circular  depression  in  the  middle 
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of  the  narrow  tulilclaiul,  where  two  pitifully 
hai;i;.ird  white  men  could  be  seen  rolling  among 
the  ashes  and  vainly  attempting  to  burn  iheir 
bonds.  A  few  yards  off  a  hoary-headed  old 
savage  stood  eyeing  them  malevolently,  his 
spear  poised  and  a  fiendish  grin  wrinkling  his 
withered  features.  So  intently  was  he  watch 
ing  his  struggling  victims  that  he  did  not  notice 
our  approach  until  too  late  for  his  nefarious 
purpose.  Then  Macs  gun  exploded  angrily, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  ancient 
warrior  had  disap|x:ared,  and  a  loud  wailing 
from  beyond  the  hill  intimated  that  the  can- 


nibal band  had  a  second  time  taken  refuge  ill 
flight. 

\\'ith  thankful  hearts  we  rescuefl  the  prisoners 
from  their  dangerous  predicament.  C)ur  oppor- 
time  arrival  had  undoubtedly  .saved  their  lives. 
.As  soon  as  possible  our  augmented  company 
returned  to  camp,  where  we  duly  celebrated  the 
happy  climax  of  the  day  s  adventure. 

Next  morning  my  party  continued  its  course 
northwards,  but  the  three  miners  decided  to 
betake  themselves  to  more  .settled  latitudes, 
where  they  might  pursue  their  search  for  gold 
under  less  trying  conditions. 


v^ooQle 


A  description  of  the  desperate  struggle 
now  going  on  between  the  cattle  and 
sheep  owners  of  the  Western  States 
for  the  right  to  use  the  public  pasture  -  lands.     Where  sheep  have  grazed  cattle  cannot  exist,  and 
therefore  the  "  cattle  kings  "  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  sheep  using  the  ranges.    The  result  is  a 
fierce  guerilla  warfare,  in  which  thousands  of  animals  and  scores  of  men  lose  their  lives  every  year. 
The  U.S.  Government  is  now  taking  steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs. 


T  seems  imrediljk-,  but  it  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  tliat  in  the 
United  States  there  f^hoiikl  Lm; 
waj;ing  a  pri\ate  war  more  dcstruc 
live  to  liie  than  are  the  I'ilipinns' 
bullets  to  American  troops  in  the  cam|xii^n  now 
beiny  pushed  to  a  eoncliision.  .And  not  less 
.strange  is  the  fact  that  tins  .sanj^iiinary  inter- 
necine slru|y;le  creates  no  special  interest  and 
no  comment  other  than  an  occasional  ne\vsj>apcr 
paragr.iph.  A  ileadly  feud  for  the  use  of  the 
range,  or  o\k'1}  grazing-ground,  is  m  progress 
lx?l\veen  the  cattle  an<l  sheep  own<rs  of 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 
and  to  pay  for  the  greed  of  these  magnates 
many  tlioiisands  of  sheep,  hundreds  of  cattle, 
and  scores  of  brave  men  have  yielded  up  their 
lives  on  the  arid  grn/ing  lands  of  Western 
Anjerica.  Their  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the 
unteni])ered  sun  of  the  desert  as  an  evidence  <tf 
the  fai  t  that  sheej)  and  cattle  cannot  exist  side 
by  side. 

Time  was  when  the  interests  of  the  sheep  anil 
cattle  nu-n  did  not  conflict.  In  those  days 
settlers  were  few  and  the  range  was  large 
enough  for  both.  Hut  now  the  conditions  have 
very  materially  changed.    The  small  ranchman 
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has  pushed  his  way  into  the  country  and  taken 
up  claim  after  claim,  despite  the  most  vigorous 
o[)position  of  the  larger  owners.  To  them  the 
free,  oix'n  range  was  a  vital  necessity  for  the 
feetiing  of  their  large  herds  of  cattle,  since  it  is 
im|>erative  that  the  cattle  should  move  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  fresh  grazing  grounds. 
But  the  .settler  would  not  be  denied,  livery 
here  and  there  his  fences  rose  to  interfere  with 
the  wandering  cowboy,  and  gradually  the  range 
grew  restricted  to  the  ( lovcrnnicnl  forest  re 
serves  and  rontigiioiis  territory,  too  arid  or  too 
rough  for  successful  farming.  .Sheej)  and  cattle 
beg.iii  to  be  pushed  together  by  the  inroads 
of  civilization  ui\lil  the  grazing  lands,  although 
still  vast  according  to  Kuro[KMn  standartls, 
became  so  contracted  th.it  sheep  and  cattle 
must  both  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  same 
territory.  If  the  method  of  feeding  had  been 
the  same  doubtless  some  adjustment  of  the 
dilTiculty  could  have  been  made,  but  sheep- 
gra/ing  is  so  destructive  that  this  was  impossible. 
.\  flock  of  sheep,  moving  slowly  over  the  groinid 
in  a  dense  mass,  not  only  eat  all  the  living 
vegetation  off  close  to  the  earth,  but  drive  the 
r(H)ls  into  the  ground  with  their  sni;dl,  sharp 
feel,  so  that  no  feed  will  grow  for  several  years, 
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thus  utterly  ruining  the  fine  graziiig-lanos  on 
which  {.-attle  have  been  wont  to  fatten.  Hen«  f 
llie  issue  arose  squarely  Wctwceii  the  cattlenu  n 
and  the  sheepmen  as  to  which  .>liould  hold  the 
grazing  grounds,  which  really  belong  to  neither. 

It  was  not  to  he  expected  that  the  rough- 
riders  of  the  plains  would  appeal  to  the  law  to 
.settle  their  difTerenccs,  especially  since  neither 
side  had  a  shadow  of  claim  to  legal  protection. 
They  took  the  standpoint  that  |X)ssession  was 
nine  points  of  the  law  and  that  might  made 
right.  Accordingly  the  cattle  -  owners  drew 
"  dead  lines  "  across  the  disjtutcd  territory,  and 
beyond  these  lines  it  wa.s  understood  that  the 
sheepmen  were  not 


to  bring  their 
flocks.  The  sheep- 
men claim  that  these 
"  dead  lines  "  have 


lion  will  bring  a  storm  of  bullets  towards  them, 
and  therefore  they  are  «ontent  to  remain 
(|uiet  while  their  woolly  charges  are  wantonly 
slaughtered  by  thousands  as  a  warning  to  other 
sheepmen.  But  on  other  occasions  they 
show  fight,  only  to  be  shot  down  by  the 
cattlemen,  after  they  have  made  one  or  two 
of  their  a.ssailants  bite  the  dust.  Mofe 
rarely  they  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood ;  or 
most  rarely  of  all  a  shecpherdcr  or  a  cattleman 
mysteriously  disappear.s.  .  Months  later  his 
bleaching  bones  may  be  found  in  the  tlesert  - 
the  sole  traces  of  some  tragic  episode  in  this 
silent  but  relentless  warfare. 

It  is  when  the  sheep-owners  get  word 
uf  a  proposed  raid  upon  their  flocks  and 
prepare  to  meet  violence  with  violence  that 
bloodshed  is  most  imminent. 
_  Then  occurs  a  desperate  battle 
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of  late  years  encroa«-hed  more  and  more 
U|>on  their  territory.  Tluy  refused  to  accept 
the  orders  of  the  cattlemen  as  to  where 
their  flocks  might  gra/.e,  and  as  a  result  there 
has  Ik-cu  war  of  the  fiercest  kind.  'I'hat  the 
loss  of  life  has  been  no  greater  is  due  t<»  the 
fact  that  the  sheepherders,  being  few  and 
isolated,  have  not  been  able  to  make  an  eflfcctual 
resistance  to  the  swift  -  riding,  well  -  arnicd 
"  punchers''  of  the  range.  It  takes  only  one  or 
two  men  to  care  for  thousands  of  slu-ep,  so  that 
when  the  cowboys,  on  mischief  bent,  descend 
upon  their  flocks  they  sometimes  stand  aside 
and  watch  the  slauglilcr  without  any  active 
resistance.     They  know  that  the  le.ist  provoca 


such  as  the  wild  Western  frontier  alone  can 
witness.  Men  die  gamely  "with  their  boots  on," 
as  the  cowboy  phrase  goes,  to  the  sound  of  the 
t  racking  rille  and  the  snapping  six-shoottr. 
When  the  smoke  of  the  conflict  clears  away 
scarce  one  of  the  combatants  but  bears  marks  of 
wounds,  for  a  battle  between  Western  frontiers- 
men is  a  furious  encounter,  fought  as  hmg  as 
the  men  can  stand  or  see  or  shoot,  sometimes 
finished  even  when  the  combatants  are  lying  on 
the  ground  wounded  or  dying. 

A  few  months  ago  one  hundred  thousand 
sheep  were  moved  across  the  "dead  line"  that 
had  been  drawn  by  the  settlers  and  cattlemen  of 
Wfstern  Wyoming.  The  cattlemen  proni[  tly 
raided  the  flocks  and  destroyed  waggons  and 
shee|)  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
while  the  herders  were  disarmed  and  warned  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  few  hours  on  penalty 
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of  tk-alh  in  cAn-  tlu-y  ewr  ri  lurni  <l.  That  same 
month  no  fcwi-r  tlian  iwdvo  thi)us.incl  slKcp  were 
massarretl  near  North  Ku(  k  Springs,  W'xoiiiini;. 
The  atnnials  were  shot  and  «  liilil)e<l  to  «ieath, 
and  thousands  of  them  were  driven  hy  iKinds  of 
yelhng  cow  punchers 
over  a  precipice.  One 
nielliod  oi  getting  nd 
of  llie  slieep  in  some 
|Kirts  of  the  (ouiitry 
is  lo  scatter  hluc  vit- 
riol al)out  thL'ir  Iced 
ing  grouml.  I'lie 
sheep  devour  this  lor 
salt  and  soon  |>crish. 

There  arc  extensive 
cattle  interests  111 
koutt  County,  Color- 
ado.    OI  late  the 
sheepmen  have  hegun 
to  drive  their  flocks 
across  the 
line  to  that 
ground,  and 
const  iju  e  n  c  e , 
several  pitched 
batti-js  have  re- 
sulted, the  shee|>- 
inen  being  de- 
feated, as  IS  usual. 
One  (."heyenne 
firm   alone  lost 
two  thous;ind  five 
hundred  sheej), 

which  were  driven  to  the  mountains  by  cattle- 
men to  be  de\oured  by  coyotes,  wolves,  and 
mountain  lions.  A  I^iramie  owner  lost  his 
flock  in  almost  the  same  manner,  while  one 
from  Shcriilan  had  a  large  flock  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  ilynainite  tossed  among  the  browsing 
animals  by  tlie  genial  cow  punchers. 

Sometimes  the  sheei»-owners  fight  desperately 
to  hold  their  own.  A  notable  instance  is  that 
of  "CrifT"  Mdwards,  a  plucky  flockmaster  who 
attempted  to  beat  the  "  punchers "'  at  their  own 
game.  In  one  season,  however,  he  lost  over 
fourteen  thous.md  of  his  finest  sheep.  He  him- 
self, after  a  plucky  fight,  was  captured,  tied  to  a 
tree,  and  forced  to  witness  the  slaughter  of  his 
choice  flocks  by  a  band  of  niaskc«l  cowboys. 
After  this  heartrending  experience  he  gave  up 
the  fight  and  moved  to  Kastern  Oregon. 

Year  by  year  the  fight  grows  more  des|K'rate, 
and  at  last  the  United  States  (lovernment  is 
beginning  to  take  a  hand  in  this  terrible  game 
of  grab.  Colonel  John  .Mosby,  a  noted  Con- 
federate orticer  of  cavalry,  has  Ix-eii  specially 
sent  out  to  suppress,  if  possible,  this  sanguinary 
war,  which  entails  the  sacrifice  of  many  scores 


of  lives  ever)'  year.  His  s|x:cial  duly  is  to 
clear  the  (iovernmcnt  land  of  the  fences  whi<  h 
have  Ixeen  put  up  by  the  large  catlleowners, 

who  h.i\e  enclosed 
large  tracts  of  gra/mg- 
land  and  forbidden 
the  settlers  to  touch 
this  arbitrarily  re- 
served territory.  The 
cattle  kings  are  thus 
making  themselves 
wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  in 
flagrant  defiance  of 
his  laws.  Near  Ster- 
ling, Colorado,  one 
large  com|uny  built  a 
fence  enclosing  about 
twenty-five  thousand 
acres  of  land,  the 
tract  extending  from 
the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  to  the  Ihir- 
iington  Railroad 
fences.  Immense 
herds  of  cattle  were 
kept  in  this  vast  tri- 
angular enclosure, 
regardless  of  the 
ordinances  which 
prohibit  the  fencing  of  public  lands. 

Colonel  Mosby  promptly  ordered  the  corpora- 
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tion  to  take  down  their  fences.  It 
laughed  at  his  orders,  however,  de- 
claring that  the  law  against  fencing 
public  lands  was  a  dead 
letter.  liut  the  colonel 
has  the  (iovernment  at 
the  back  of  him,  and 
from  the  Canadian  line 
to  'J  exas  the  cattlemen 
are  l)eginning  to  get 
stirred  up  over  the  |K;r- 
sistence  of  the  authorities. 
President  Roosevelt  has 
himself  declared  that  the 
fences  must  come  down, 
and  when  he  sets  his 
mind  on  anything  he  is 
apt  to  have  his  way. 

For  the  most  part  die  cattlemen 
of  the  West,  both  owners  and 
"  punchers,"  are  a  manly  lot,  even 
though  they  are  hasty  and  reckless 
to  the  point  of  cruelty.  But  lately 
there  has  entered  into  the  fi^hl  an  ekmenl  of 
cowardice  that  is  worthy  of  the  Horgias  them- 
selves. The  hired  assassin  has  appeared  on  the 
scene,  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  do/en  times  at 
least.  He  has  crept  through  the  long  grass 
towards  his  prey  and  has  shot  down  the  defence- 
less sheepmen  at  the  orders  of  his  masters. 
There  are  ugly  charges  afloat  against  some  of  the 
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most  prominent  cattlemen  on  the  range,  to  the 
effect  that  they  arc  employing  hired  assassins  to 
kill  men  whom  they  suspect  of  being  "rustlers." 
'i'om  Horn,  a  noted  scout  and  Indian  fighter 
under  (lenerals  Miles  and  Crook,  lies  in  |>rison 
at  ("liL'yenne  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  lad 
named  Willie  Nickell,  the  son  of  a  settler  who 
had  incurred  the  enmity  ol  some  of  the  big 
cattle   kings.     Horn    later  boasted 
that  he  had  slain  several  other 
parties   at   so   much  a  head,  (laid 
him  by  a   certain  prominent  cattle 
com])any.  which  desired  to  get  rid  of 
its  enemies.     He  took  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  professional  murderer  to 
esca|>e  any  possible  risk  of  detection, 
and  then,  with  the  recklessness  of  a 
ilninken  cowboy,  boasted   during  a 
saloon  dduiuch  of  what  he  had  done. 

The  whole  cattle  country  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  during  the  Horn  trial. 
Threats  of  death  were  freely  made 
against  any  witness  presumptuous 
enough  to  testify  against  Horn  or  any 
inror  with  sufilcient  temerity  to  bnng 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  stated  almo  st  o|)enly  that 
in  case  Horn  was  ac<|uittid  he  would 
be  Ivnched  without  ceremony.  The 
law,  however,  has  triumphed  m  this 
caNe  so  far,  and  all  good  citizens  are 
hoping  that  it  may  prove  a  forerunner 
of  the  final  end  of  the  disastrous 
range  war. 


Odds  and  Ends. 


A  New  Zealand  School  Treat   -  On   Fire  in  the  Suez  Canal  --  A  Drought  -  Stricken 

Landscape,  etc.,  etc. 
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school 
Ik'i'  II  g 
conveyed  to  a 
p  i  c  n  i  c  i  n  t  wo 
trucks,  drawn  hy 
a  traction  engine. 
Traction  onj;ines 
are  very  larjjfly 
used  in  N e w 
Zealand  for  con 
veying  heavy 
loads  of  timber, 
produce,  etc.,  and, 
although  they 
may  at  first  siuht 
apjicar  somewhat 
cumbrous,  llit-v 
are  really  most 
useful.  The 
chiKIreii  were 
not  .slow  to  ap- 
preciate this 
curious  mcnle 


R.VrHi:R  novel 
ling  is  shown  in 
graph,   whirh  di- 
child  I  en 


motlc  of  travel- 
the  above  photo- 
picls  a  ]).irty  of 
in    New  /.L-aland 


of  locomotion,  antl  enjoyed  their  journey 
hugely. 

I'.nthusiasiic  amateur  gardeners  will  be  inte- 
rested in  the  little  photograph  here  reproduced, 

and  will  sigh  for 
the  climatic  con- 
ditions which  can 
produce  beautiful 
blooms  in  such 
l)rodigal  profu- 
s  i  o  n  .  T  h  e 
phot(tgra|ih  shows 
a  fuld  of  nar- 
(issi  near  the 
vilbge  of  (ilion, 
in  Switzerland, 
where  the  charm- 
ing flowers  grow 
tpiile  wild,  filling 
the  air  with  their 
p  e  r  f  u  m  e  and 
making  the 
ground  look  in 
the  distance  as 
though  covered 
with  snow. 
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The  al)ovc  plioto;4raph  shows  a  remarkable 
marine  catastrophe.  The  Shell  Liness.  /iit/ysscs 
having  run  ashore  in  the  Hitter  Lakes  whilst 
|>assing  through  the  Sue/  Canal,  it  was  decided 
lu  lighten  her  of  part 
of  her  cargo,  which 
consisted  of  petroleum. 
Her  sister  ship,  the 
Netite,  was  therefore 
put  alongsiile  lu  receive 
ahout  a  thousand  tons, 
the  oil  being  pumped 
by  the  (]anal  Com- 
pany's tank  tug  Pro- 
gress. At  an  early  stage 
of  the  o|>erations,  how- 
ever, the  oil  was  found 
to  be  leaking  into  the 
engine  room  of  the 
Nerilt\  and  the  captain 
immediately  gave 
orders  to  have  the  fur- 
naces extinguished. 
Itefore  this  could  be 
done  the  oil  h;ul  caught 
fire  and  the  big  steamer 
was  in  (lames.  As 
(]uickly  as  possible  she 
was  taken  away  from 
alongside  the  Ihilysscs 
and  well  out  into  the 
lake.  Here  her  sea- 
valves  were  opened, 
and  she  was  allowed  t*) 
>ink  in  alK>ut  .^oft.  »>l 

water  and  burn  herself  o.n  mlias  im.ias 

out.  It  bemg  quitr  mi-  ^,„,„  „ 


possible  to  do  anything  to  save  her.  The  captain 
and  crew  nunaged  to  get  awayfron)  the  burning 
ship  in  safety,  but  lost  everything  they  had. 
Our  next  photograph  dei)icts  two  distin- 
guished professors  of 
a  refreshingly  novel 
school  of  medicine,  the 
members  of  which  take 
their  own  prescriptions. 
The  estimable  couple 
here  seen  are  \'anda 
Kinmath  and  his  wife, 
the  doctors  of  the  Tahl 
Tan  Indians  of  British 
Columbia.  Unlike  the 
physicians  of  civili/a 
tion,  who  compel  their 
patients  to  swallow 
nauseating  mixtures, 
the>e  ol)liging  medicos 
undertake  to  cure 
their  patients  by  tak- 
ing the  medicine 
themselves,  only  allot- 
ting to  the  sufferers  the 
discomfort  of  hearing 
the  inusical  strains  of 
tom-tom  drums  every 
night  duriny  their 
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m- 
The 
to  look 
in  spite 
roncoc- 
are  com- 
pelled to  take  in  the 
interests  of  their 
clients.    It  is  probable 


disposi  t  ion. 
couple  seem 
pretty  healthy 
of   the  weird 
tions  they 
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that  their  "professional  hrcthicir'  in  this  lountry 
would  vote  their  conduct  decidedly  un]»io- 
fessional  and  irrej^ular.  Our  photoi;raph  was 
taken  at  I'ort  Wrangel,  Alaska. 

People  m  this  country  have  heard  a  gn-nl 
deal  of  the  terrible  and  loni;  suslaine<l  droni;lu 
from  which  nearlv  ail  Australia  has  been  suffer- 
ing. They  have  rend  in 
their  newsj)apers  of 
countless  thousands  of 
sheep  and  cattle  dyin}J 
for  want  of  pasture  ami 
water,  and  of  vast  area-, 
of  onco  fertile  country 
which  have  now  become 
barren  and  sun  scotched 
deserts.  Ihe  ilkistra 
lion  given  ahove  will 
enable  Wide  World 
readers  to  realize  some- 
thing of  this  iK'arliendin^ 
state  of  affairs.  The 
photograph  w.is  t.tken  in 
the  drought  stricken 
regions  of  the  I  )arlin;; 
Downs,  and  the  weini 
laiulscape  of  tleatl  and 
leafless  trees  and  bar 
ren.  burned  up  pa>>tures, 
dotted  witii  till-  remains 
of  what  were  once  fine        „.,,.  ,. /  w  Arl 


herds  of  fat  tattle, 
speaks  elui|uently 
of  the  magnitude 
of  the  disaster. 
So  severe  has  been 
the  drought  in  this 
region  that  until 
the  recent  rain- 
showers  some  ani- 
mals nearly  four 
years  old  had 
never  once  had 
their  hides  welled  ! 

Those  who  have 
had  the  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  a 
shark  at  close 
<|uarters — say  from 
the  deck  of  a  ship 
in  harbour  -  will 
have  noticed  that 
it  is  not  only  loath- 
some in  appear- 
ance, but  has  a 
jxculiar.  revolting 
smell.  That  anj- 
body  could  pos 
sibly  regard  shark 
flesh  as  a  tasty  addition  to  the  menu  seems 
strange  indeed.  Nevertheless,  in  (.'orea  the 
shark  is  highly  esteeme«l  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  in  many  towns  on  the  coast  the  shark 
market  is  a  regular  inr>titution.  The  ac- 
companying photograph  was  taken  at  Fusan, 
and  shows  a  numl>er  of  young  sharks  exposed 
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ground  far  Ih;Iow,  but  the 
first  passenger  coach  hung 
j)ois«-d,  half  on  and  half  of? 
the  hridgc.  The  picture 
shows  the  car  hanging  on 
the  edge,  and  indicates 
wliat  an  a|»pallingly  narrow 
csra|)e  from  death  the 
passengers  had.  Curiously 
enoui-h,  although  the  catas- 
trophe wasof  such  an  alarm- 
ing nature  and  the  rollinq- 
stock  was  completely 
wrecked,  it  hapix-ned  that 
only  one  person  was  killed 
an  unfortunate  Indian 
who  was  stealing  a  ride 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
freight  cars. 


for  .sale  in  the  market  place  of 
that  town. 

A  curious  fog  plu.-noinenon  is 
next  illustrated.  I>igby  Basin,  on 
the  south  -  west  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  almost  always  free  from 
fog,  whereas  the  Hay  of  I'lnuly, 
ingress  to  which  is  obtained  from 
the  llasin  hy  a  narrow  passage 
known  as  I>igby  (lap,  is  hardly  ever 
without  dense  mists.  The  vai)our 
enters  the  tlap,  and  there  stops 
short,  as  though  held  kick  by 
some  mighty  and  invisible  hand. 
The  bank  of  fug  lying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  (lap  is  well  shown 
in  our  photograph.  A  traveller 
ajjproaching  l)igby  by  steamer 
ex[)eriences  the  strangest  of  sensa- 
tions when,  wilhout  the  slightest 
warning,  the  vessel  passes  from 
thick  fog  into  beautiful  clear  air 
—  a  change  as  welcome  as  it  is 
startling. 

The  acco!n|>anying  photograph 
shows  the  remains  of  the  Jempe 
Firidge,  eight  miles  from  I'iuenix, 
Arizona  'I'erritory,  just  after  a 
mixed  freight  aiul  passenger  train 
attempted  to  [uss  over  it.  A 
span  of  the  bridge  gave  way  antl 
precipitated  the  engine  and  three 
cars  to  tile  rlry  river  l>ed  below. 
But  a  curious  thing  hap|)encd.  The 
three  freight  cars  all  crashed  to  the 
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J\  Jhousand  Jutilss  in  a  Jlsfrigsrafor. 

Bv  Ralph  Stock. 

An  out-of-the-way  experience  which  befell  a  young  "  tenderfoot  "  while  on  his  way  home  to  England. 
Not  being  overburdened  with  cash,  he  decided  to  travel  across  Canada  free  by  stowing  himself  away  on  a 
freight  train.    Thereupon  followed  an  adventure  which  nearly  ended  in  a  double  tragedy. 


HAD  very  little  money  with  me 
when  I  landed  at  Montreal ;  in  fact, 
I  may  as  well  he  honest,  1  had  ex- 
actly twenty-five  dollars  (five  pounds) 
when  1  started  on  my  wanderings, 
and  it  only  goes  to  show  how  a  young  man, 
possessed  of  a  fairly  good  physi«}ue  and  a 
rather  limited  amount  of  brains,  can  push 
along  in  the  Colonies  when 
I  .say  that  wiili  thai  five 
pounds,  and  steadfastly  re- 
fusing all  monetary  help 
Irom  home,  1  travelled 
the  greater  part  of  the 
country  from  Montreal 
to  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies  and  back,  land- 
ing  in  England  with  a 
good  deal  more  tlian  1 
started  with, 
both  of  money 
and  experience, 
after  a  tho- 
roughly enjoy- 
able, though 
rough,  journey. 


lilt':  ttxRK  WAH  MAKII  ANU  Kol'LH. 

VoL  xi.-27. 


The  end  of  October  found  me  in  a  small 
mining  and  saw-mill  town  of  three  years'  growth 
situated  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  working  in 
the  "bush  "  at  forty  dollars  a  month  and  board 
—  of  a  sort.  The  work  was  hard  and  rough,  but 
sleep  had  far  more  unpleasantness  for  me  than 
work,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
three  weeks  I  stayed  there  I  slept,  or,  rather, 

tried  to,  Ijetween  a  burly 
negro  and  a  greasy  Italian 
of  the  barrel  organ  type  of 
London. 

But  lumber-camp  life  is 
not  to  be  lingered  over  in 
writing  ;  it  is  ([uite  suffi- 
cient to  have  lived  it. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  by 
this  time  I  was  beginning 
to  wonder  if  life  was  really 
worth  living  -a  sure  sign 
of  home  sickness.  Add  lo 
w  .If)  ^  this  a  somewhat  severe  at- 
tack of  illness  caused  by 
sleeping  in  wet  clothes, 
and  an  overpowering 
desire  to  live  once  more 
like  a  civilised  human 
being,  and  you  have  my 
reason  for  throwing  up 
the  whole  thing  and  com- 
ing home  for  a  holiday. 
It  was  the  manner  of 
iny  home-coming  that  more  par- 
ticularly affects  this  narrative. 
1  had  saved  a  little  money,  but 
what  was  the  use  of  spending 
my  entire  savings  on  getting 
home,  and  perhaps  being 
stranded  halfway  with  insuffi- 
cient means  to  proceed  ?  1 
was  pondering  the  situation  as 
I  strolled  into  town  the  next  night  with  my 
wurldly  belongings  in  a  grain-s;»ck  slung  on 
my  back  when,  on  crossing  the  railway  track  at 
the  station  to  gt:t  to  a  boarding  house  on  the 
op|X)site  side,  I  {xissctl  what  at  home  is  called 
a  truck,  belonging  to  a  freight  train  awaiting  an 
engine  to  carry  it  ea^l\vard.  LjOOglc 
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Lying  lilt:  entire  lengtli,  ami  restinj^  on  the 
edge  at  one  cad  of  this  truck,  were  three  lon^; 
iron  pipes  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  There 
was  nnthtng  very  extraordinary  in  ihis,  but,  as  I 
was  about  to  ujove  on,  a  head  appeared  out  of 
the  end  of  one  of  these  pipes,  and  a  voice  with 
;m  ij!imiNtakablc  ^Veste^!^  accent  inquired 
genially,  "  Ciol  a  chew,  governor  ?  ' 

Trying  not  to  look  surprised  (it  ne\er  does  to 
show  surpri'ic  at  nnythinp  in  the  West),  1  re- 
marked thai  1  c  ould  oblige  hnn,  whereupon  six 
feet  of  ragged  "  hobo  " — a  tramp  -squeezed 
itself  out  of  the  o]>L*ninc^,  junipcd  down  on  to 
ihe  track  beside  me,  and  rchcved  nie  of  IwU  a 
good  plug  of  ^^Bobs"  chewing  tobacco.  My 
curiosity  was  aroused. 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  doing  in  there?"  I 
asked. 

*'  Goin'  way  down  to  Winnipeg,"  he  answered, 
in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  express  surprise  at  the 
question. 

«  But  why  in  a  pipe "  I  asked,  innocently. 
Have  you  never  beat  your  way  anywheres?" 
he  replied,  lor  ik  I  me  in  evident  contem|)t, 
an  attitude  all  Westerners  assume  when  they 
see  they  have  a  "greeny"  to  deal  with.  "By 
tlie  looks  of  you  I  should  a-thought  you'd  done 
plenty  of  it  yerself." 

At  first  T  felt  inclined  to  take  this  as  an  insutt, 
hut  1  remembered  in  time  what  my  outer  man 
consisted  of— a  leather  jacket  and  ragged  blue 
linen  trousers. 

"  Vou  see,  there's  no  use  in  payin'  four  rents  a 
ntile  in  a  passenger  when  you  can  travel  jusl  as 
comfortable  for  nothin',"  he  continued,  more 
aniialjlv.  "Loiik  at  this  now,"  pointing  \sitli 
pride  to  the  three  pipes ,  "  I'm  in  the  first  pipe, 
my  clothes  in  the  second,  and  my  food  in  the 
third.    I've  tiuvt  i  paid  a  train  fare  yet." 

An  idea  struck  me.  "  Vou  say  this  car  is 
going  to  Winnipeg?*  I  asked. 

"Look  at  till-  I.iIh-!  for  yourself." 

I  examined  itie  litlle  green  card.  Sure  enougiit 
it  was  labelled  Winnipeg.    Here  was  a  chance. 

"  Do  you  think  tlu  l  u's  room  for  mr  on  this 
outfit?"  1  inquired,  intending  the  question  as  a 
gentle  bint  for  my  new  acquaintance  to  let  me 
occupy  tjne  of  his  pi|>es.  But  the  Western 
mind  is  evidently  tleiise  (when  necessary). 
"Waal,  ril  tell  you,"  he  said,  leaning  towards 
m  '  nnd  whispering  confidentially  in  my  ear. 
*•  i  Ins  train's  'bout  the  best  I  ever  struck  for 
'beatinV  and  it's  fair  full  of  men,  though,  of 
course,  you  can't  see  'em.  See  that  box  car  full 
of  coal  ?  Well,  it  isii  t  full.  Just  up  at  the 
top  there's  a  hole  that's  been  made  by  throwin' 
some  o'  the  coal  out  on  the  line,  and  there's  a 
man  up  there ;  saw  him  get  iu  myself.  See  that 
car  of  lumber?  There's  a  man  in  die  middle 


of  that,  cos  he  came  over  and  p^kcd  nu  ff)r  a 
chew.  An"  ihercs  one  goiiV  to  work  Ins  way 
down  helpin'  the  stoker,  but  I  pity  him  ;  I've 
had  some.  Htit  to  mv  mind  tlu  I)est  place  in 
the  whole  outfit  has  tieen  left  out,  and  I  bad  a 
nnnd  to  give  up  my  present  quarters  for  it,  and 
thals  the  refngrrator." 

It  sounded  chilly,  1  thought. 

"It's  empty,  you  know,"  he  addetl,  seeming 
to  re.nr!  my  thoughts.  "Tit  take  you  down  and 
show  you. ' 

He  led  the  w.i\  .ilong  the  track  as  un- 
concernedly .ns  though  he  were  strolling  down 
Regent  Slreei.  "  it  doesn  t  do  to  hurry,  or  they 
see  you're  trying  to  hide  yourself,"  he  explained. 

"There  you  are."  he  .said  at  last,  pointing  to 
the  huge  bo.\  cur,  which  had  apparently  no 
o[x,'ning  save  the  big  door  in  tiie  centre,  always 
kept  locked.  "  You  climb  in  through  a  '  heap ' 
in  the  top.  " 

"Have  you  got  any  money?"  he  asked, 
suddenly. 

I  wondered  what  was  coming  next,  and  un- 
consciously put  my  hand  on  my  l)reast-pocket. 

*'  Don't  put  it  there,"  he  said,  noticing  the 
action  :  "  put  it  in  yer  sock.  There's  not  much 
chance  of  you  bein'  caught  ;  but  if  you  are  it's 
chances  they'll  sneak  every  cent  on  you.  You'd 
better  go  and  get  some  grub  and  then  come 
right  along  heto,  and  I'll  help  >ou  in." 

1  thanked  Inm  and  retired  to  the  boarding- 
house  that  had  been  my  original  goal,  lliere  I 
had  a  parcel  of  Ijrcad  and  meat  made  up  suf- 
ficient to  last  three  days,  and  wended  my  way 
back  to  the  freight  train  with  as  nonchalant  a 
manner  as  I  could  assume. 

^fy  adviser  was  wailing  for  me,  and  after  a 
hasty  glance  round  climl^d  up  the  little  iron 
laclder  iluU  is  to  he  fnund  at  the  liack  of  every 
car  for  the  convenience  of  the  brakesman,  i 
soon  joined  him  on  the  roof,  and  with  our 
united  strength  the  little  |)adlock  of  the  trap  — 
which  was,  of  course,  locked — gave  way,  and  it 
came  up  easily  enough.  Now,  however,  came 
another  task,  rather  more  difficult.  Underneath 
this  outer  trap  of  boards  was  a  heavy  zinc- 
covered  lid  about  four  inches  thick,  fitting  closely 
into  the  opening,  which  was  also  lined  with  zinc. 
This,  of  course,  was  intended  to  keep  the  cold 
air  in  when  the  chamber  was  full  of  ice  and  the 
van  below  filled  with  meal.  However,  .nftrr  a 
good  pull  this  also  gave  way  with  a  rushing 
sound  not  unlike  the  drawing  of  a  cork. 

"  Xow,  then,  in  you  get,"  commanded  my 
companion  ;"  the  engine  may  come  along  any 
time  now."  There  w.is  no  use  in  hesitating,  so 
I  let  ni  ]f  in  .'ulv  duu  ii  into  the  hole,  which 
proved  to  be  two  leel  deep. 

"  .^re  vou  set  ?  "  caine  the  voice  from  above. 
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"Yes,"  I  answered,  and  the  zinc  lid  shot 
down  into  its  place  with  a  dull  "sog  "  that  sent 
a  shiver  through  me. 

It  was  quite  dark,  and  I  was  crawling  slowly 
along  the  side  of  the  car  when  I  stumbled  into 
something  soft  and  aiive.  For  p  moment  it 
gave  me  quite  a  turn,  but  I  was  soon  re- 
assured. 

"  Who  you  pushin',  stranger  ?  "  came  a  voice 
out  of  the  darkness.  It  was  a  fellow-jxissenger, 
and  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  What  you  doin'  in  here,  anyway  ?  '  he  in- 
(juired,  after  an  embarra,ssing  pause. 

"  Much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  yourself,"' 
1  replied. 

"  Got  a  chew  ?  "    The  inevitable  query. 

I  handed  my  last  plug  into  the  darkness,  and 
it  disappeared  with  alacrity,  to  return  in  a 
moment  minus  a  fair-sized  corner.  My  com- 
panion was  evidently  not  a  conversationalist,  for 
wc  sat  in  silence  for  quite  half  an  hour,  and  I 
began  to  wonder  if  the  engine  was  ever  coming, 
when  suddenly  a  terrific  jolt  shook  the  car  and 
landed  me  nearly  into  the  lap  of  my  fellow- 
passenger.  The  engine  had  arrived.  I  heard 
a  whistle,  unusually  muffled,  and  a  faint  puffing 
that  seemed  to  be  very  far  off,  and  the  next 
moment,  with  many  jolts  and  jars,  we  had 
started  on  our  strange  journey. 

"They'll  be  at  Mitchell  in  a  few  hours," 
volunteered  my  companion, after  another  lengthy 
|»use. 

*'  How  long  will  they  stay  there?  "  I  asked. 
"  Long  enough  to  shunt  off  the  cars  they 


don't  want  and  for  us  to  get  a  breath  of  fresh 
air,  anyway." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're  going  to  get 
out  there  ?  "  1  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Why  not  ?  It'll  be  dark,  and  I've  only  got 
two  sausages  and  a  bit  of  bread  to  last  me  down 
to  Winnipeg.  Besides,  we  must  get  some  fresh 
air.' 

"Do  you  mean  this  hole  is  air-tight?"  I 
demanded,  a  creepy  sensation  stealing  over  me 
at  the  very  thought. 

"  How  do  you  suppose  they  keep  the  cold  air 
in  when  it's  full  of  ice?"  was  the  abrupt  reply. 

A  sudden  purely  imaginary  sensation  of 
stuffiness  came  upon  me,  for,  considering  that 
we  had  not  been  in  the  box  two  hours,  it  could 
be  nothing  more. 

"  I^t's  have  a  breather  now,"  I  suggested. 

"  Can't  ;  the  brakesman  might  see  us.  He's 
got  a  window  in  the  van  that  looks  all  along  the 
top  of  the  cars." 

"  What's  the  fine  if  we're  caught  ? "  I 
inquired,  thirsting  for  information  as  well  as 
fresh  air. 

"  Six  months,  unless  you  can  get  the  brakes- 
man to  accept  a  dollar  or  two.  You  can't 
e\|»ct  to  travel  a  thousand  odd  miles  for  nothing 
without  some  sort  of  risk." 

Yisions  of  a  luxurious  Pullman  or  even  a 
more  humble  colonist  car  came  before  me,  but 
I  felt  the  lump  of  paper  in  my  sock  and  my 
heart  was  refreshed.  My  reflections  were  cut 
short  by  another  jolt  that  again  precipitated  me 
against  my  companion. 

"  Mitchell,   I    guess,"  he   exclaimed,  and 
crawled  past  me.    I  heard  hard  breathing  and 
the  sound  as  of  someone 
straining  against  a  heavy 
wei.nht. 

"This  thing's  got 
kind  of  ?lifr,"  gasped 
my  fellow  "  beater"  : 
but  the  next  minute. 
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with  the  same  sickening  "sog,"  the  heavy  zinc 

lid  gavt.  way  to  the  burly  "  liohoV  liack  and 
flew  open,  pushing  ihv  outer  trap  with  it, 
exposing  a  black,  star-spangled  sky. 

^Vhcn  my  fellow-passenger  had  (  limbed  oul 
and  disappeared  I  thrust  my  head  tliruugh  the 
opening  and  drew  in  deep  breatiis  of  the  fresh, 
clenr  air.  About  half  an  hour  elapsed,  during 
which  the  train  was  shunted  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  usual  apparently  aimit  fashion 
to  which  freight  trains  arc  addicted,  throwing 
me  hither  and  thither  like  a  shuulccuck.  At 
last,  however,  we  appeared  to  be  ready,  and 
the  engine  gave  forth  a  shrill  whislle.  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  that  niy  fellow-passenger  would 
be  too  late^  when  a  head  appeared  over  the  edge 
of  the  car. 

The  "hobo"  was  evidently  m  d  luirry,  fur  he 
lan  up  the  ladder  like  a  cat,  and,  crouching  low, 
he  made  a  dash  for  the  trap^  which  1  held  in 
readjness. 

"  Brakesman  coming  down  tlie  line  ;  don't 
think  he  saw  me,"  he  whispered,  hurriedly, 
and,  snatching  the  trap  from  my  hand,  jumped 
down  into  the  car,  letting  both  trap  and  lid  fall 
simultaneously  into  place  with  unusual  violence. 

We  were  soon  lost  in  the  solid  enjoyment  of 
munching  bread  and  meat  and  waslnng  it  down 
with  the  contents  of  a  bottle  which  my  com- 
panion produced  from  somewhere,  so  we  were 
thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable.  The  next 
Stop  was  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  after  that  1  fell 
asleep  with  my  grain-sack  as  a  pillow.  After  a 
month  of  life  on  the  prairie,  with  no  roof  above 
you  except  Nature's  and  a  saddle  for  a  ptUow, 
this  is  quite  possible  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
how  long  I  stayed  in  this  blissful  condition  ;  I 
only  know  tliat  the  fiist  thing  X  noticed  on  wak- 
ing was  that  the  atmosphere  was  decidedly  stuffy. 

"Are  you  there,  pard?"  I  called  into  the 
darkness. 

**  Waal,  I  don't  know  where  else  I'd  be  con- 
siderin'  that  this  blamed  trap's  stuck,"  came  the 

answer. 

At  first  I  thought  the  man  was  joking.  Then 

I  remembered  tliat  ^\'t-sterners  never  played 
practical  jokes,  their  time^beirig  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  chase  of  the  $lammy  greenbacks" 
to  allow  of  suiii  div  ersions.  I  crawled  to  the 
end  of  the  car,  felt  lor  the  trap,  and  then, 
putting  my  back  against  it,  pressed  with  all  my 
strength.  It  might  liave  been  the  solid  roof  for 
all  the  impression  I  could  make.  I  thought  a 
lot  of  things,  but  only  said,  **  So  it  is ! "  and 
sat  down  to  think,  inwardly  determined  not  to 
be  the  first  to  get  excited. 

My  companion  voudisafed  no  remark. 

".Shall  V.L-  both  push  ttigi-lher?  "  I  suggested, 
in  what  1  intended  to  be  a  inatter-uf-fact  lone. 


**  Can't ;  there  isn't  room  for  both  our  backs 

in  that  opei^ing." 

"Couidn  t  we  cut  our  way  out  through  the 
side?" 

"(lot  a  knife?" 

"  No." 

"  Neither  have  L* 

"  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do?"  I  burst  out, 

in  dest>eralion. 

'*  Wait  till  the  next  stop  and  give  ourselves 
away,  I  guess,"  was  the  cheerful  response. 

"When  is  iht;  nc.\t  itop.^*' 

"  Look  here,  stranger ;  do  you  suppose  a 
*  freight '  goes  liy  a  linie-tablt-  ?  How  elo  /  know 
what  the  next  stop  11  be,  or  w/ien,  lur  ilial  matter?" 

"And  supposing  at  the  next  stop  nobody 
happens  to  come  alim-?  " 

i'his  question  was  cvidtiuly  not  worth  answer- 
ing, for  no  reply  came.  As  a  matter  of.  foct,  I 
expect  my  taciturn  friend  was  sick  of  answertDg 
the  lu.'silladc  of  idiotic  (juestions. 

My  imagination,  I  suppose,  must  have  in-  • 
creased  the  stuflinc-ss  of  the  atmosphere,  for  when 
I  sat  down  once  more  to  think  things  over  I  felt 
as  though  I  could  hardly  breathe. 

It  may  not  sound  a  particularly  awful  position 
to  be  111 ;  in  fact,  compared  with  some  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  that  befall  travellers  all 
the  world  over,  it  may  be  dubbed  di^^tinctly 
tame.  But  circumstances  alter  cases.  It  is  one 
thing  to  go  through  peril  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  and  quite  another  to  sit  still  in  cold 
blood  and  wait  for  it  Besides,  there  are  perils 
and  perils.  SufTocation  has  always  been  my 
pet  aversion  as  a  means  of  shuffling  olT  this 
mortal  coiL  If  I  have  a  nightmare  it  invariably 
t.akes  the  form  of  my  being  buried  alive,  usually 
in  a  trance,  when  I  con  neither  move  band  nor 
foot,  yet  am  still  conscious  of  all  that  goes  on 
around  nic.  Here,  to  all  appearances,  was 
my  nightmare  being  fulfilled  in  actual  life 
under  different,  though  none  the  less  terrifying, 
circumstance.s. 

Instead  of  the  narrow  coffin  of  my  dreams  I 
had  the  more  roomy,  though  more  substantial, 
chamber  of  a  railway  relriuerator.  In  place  of 
a  trance,  the  full  possession  ot  one's  faculties, 
with  the  full  realization  of  their  uselessness.  I 
s;it  there  for  What  Seenie<I  to  uie  hours,  till  at 
last,  with  a  feelii^  that  I  must  do  something,  I 
started  kicking  and  pummelling  the  sides  of  the 
car  till  niv  feet  and  fists  were  numb.  Breathing 
was  now  becoming  a  matter  of  more  and  more 
difficulty  every  moment  ->  • 

**  It's  of  no  use  gettin'  sea'  '  tr.uiL;'  r,"  said 
my  calm  cuni{>anion.  Ot  eourse,  i  was 
righteously  indignant  at  this  accusation,  but, 
as  my  exjiostuUuions  « ailed  fortli  no  res|)onse, 
they  were  rather  waaled  energy.        ^.^lyiii^ca  Ly  v^OOfllc 
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We  must  have  sat  there  in  suspense  for  at 
least  another  half-hour,  during  which  time  I 
wonder  my  hair  did  not  turn  white  from 
anxiety.  How  my  comjwnion  could  sit  there, 
gasping,  but  otherwise  in>|>a.ssive  and  apparently 
resigned  to  his  fate,  with  the  knowledge  that 
unless  fresh  oxygen  was  forthcoming  within  at 
the  most  two  hours  we  should  be  struggling 
desjjerateiy  for  the  breath  of  life,  and  after 
the  expiration  of  another  hour  would  have  sunk 
into  the  unconsciousness  from  which  there  is  no 
awakening,  surpassed  my  "tenderfoot"  under- 
standing. 

I  crawled  up  and  down  the  narrow  box,  hit- 
ting my  head  first  against  the  roof  and  then  the 
sides  of  the  car.  I  pummelled  and  yelled  and 
made  fierce  attempts  to  push  open  that  four 
inches  of  zinc  that  seiwrated  us  from  freedom, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last  I  sank  into  my 
original  place  in  the  corner  with  the  chill 
of  despair  at  my  heart  and  beads  of 
perspiration  on  my  forehead. 

I  had  almost 
resigned  my- 
self to  death 
when  a  shrill 
whistle  an- 
nounced that 
the  train  was 
approaching 
a  station  or 
siding.  I 
think  that 
must  be  the 
first  time  a 
train  whistle 
was  bles-sed. 
Already  I 
began  to  feci 
fresh  air  and 
freedom  at 
hand,  the  two 
things  that  I 
have  since 
come   to  the 
conclusion  are 
their  posses- 
sor's greatest 
blessings. 

The  first  jolt 
had  not  shaken 
the  car  before 
we  both  set  to  shouting  and  kicking  the  sides  of 
our  prison. 

Jolt !  Jolt :  Jolt  :  IJang  :  Bang  !  Our 
voices,  amidst  the  din  of  the  shunting  cars, 
sounded  like  the  squeals  of  a  caged  mouse. 

Even  in  the  position  I  was  then  in  I  could 
not  help  feeling  an  exultant  joy  .is  I  noticed 


that  my  companion  was  at  last  Just  as  excited  as 
myself 

Ultimately  the  train  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
together  we  raised  one  frantic  shout,  accom- 
|)anied  with  kicks  on  the  side  of  the  car,  whii  li 
I  verily  Ixlieve  would  have  given  way  if  we  had 
kept  kicking  long  enough. 

There  was  no  answer. 

We  waited  in  breathless  susiiense. 

Then  there  came  a  faint  methodical  crunch, 
crunch,  on  the  gravel  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
Again  we  shouted. 

The  crunching  came  nearer  and  nearer  and 
finally  stopped. 

We  yelled  and  beat  the  car-side  afresh. 

"Where  are  you,  anyway?"  came  a  gruff 
voice  from  outside. 

"In  here,  and  very  nearly  stifled,"  I  yelled. 
"  Eor  Heaven's  sake  let  us  out  sharp." 


WIIRJ<R  AkE  Vt>U,  ANVUAVT'  CAME  A  l'.HV.Kt'  VulCti  l-KOM  OUTSIUK." 


"  Where's  here?"' 
"  In  the  refrigerator." 

A  low  chuckle,  which  at  the  time  I  remember 
thinking  distinctly  out  of  place,  grciled  this 
piece  of  information,  and  soon  steps  could  be 
heard  ascending  the  little  iron  ladder. 

I  heard  the  outer  trap  opened.    Jhal  W|as  QtJ^ogle 
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inch  iK-arcr  fash  air,  liut  there  were  still  four 
inches  of  /iiic  l)elwet  ii  ourselves  and  freedom. 

"V'ou  can't  o|>en  that,"  shouted  my  com- 
panion ;  *'  it's  stuck  I    OjKn  the  other." 

There  are  ahvays  two  traps  on  the  top  of  a 
car ;  but,  of  course,  the  second  in  our  case  was 
locked.  However,  it  soon  o|KMied  to  the  brakes- 
man's key,  the  outer  li<l  came  up,  and  after  a 
few  seconds'  tugging  tlie  lid  followed  suit  with 
the  same  curious  sucking  sound  as  before,  as 
though  it  were  loth  to  release  its  captives. 

I  was  about  to  thrust  my  head  out  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  real  air  when  the  "  hobo  "'  pushed 
ine  aside  and  whispered,  hurriedly  :  — 


Let  me  work  this." 

"Kind  of  cold  tonight,"'  he  remarked, 
jovially,  to  the  brakesman.  As  the  perspiration 
was  standing  on  my  forehead  in  beads  I  couldn't 
quite  see  the  fonv  of  this  remark. 

"  Yes,  but  what  "  Ugan  the  brakes- 
man. 

"  Have  a  drink?"  said  the  "  liolio,"  antl  he 


held  out  the  bottle  we  lind  .shared  on  the 
previous  day. 

"Thanks  ;  but  why  The  rest  of  the 

sentence  was  stopped  by  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
and  the  outflow  of  its  contents. 

He  was  ours  I  He  had,  as  it  were,  tasted  of 
our  salt. 

As  for  me  I  retired  into  the  darkness  once 
more,  and,  divesting  myself  of  a  boot  and  sock, 
selected  a  dollar  bill  which  I  knew  to  be  on 
the  outside  of  the  bundle.  Then,  climbing 
back  to  the  roof  again,  I  presented  the  money 
to  the  brakesman. 

He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment  and  then  at  me. 


'"'IHA.NKS,    HK  SAID.     '  iA  R  IHtNE  SUMB 
•'  UEA1IN  '■  MVSKU,'" 

"  What's  this  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Er — er — for  you,"  I  stammered. 

"  Thanks,"'  he  said.  "  I've  done  some  'beatin' ' 
myself  in  my  time,"'  and  passed  it  back. 

Which  goes  to  prove  that  Westerners  are 
enigmas,  and  that  there  are  brakesmen  and 
brakesmen.  We  travelled  the  rest  of  the  way 
7t'i//i  that  tr*i^  open  ! 
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Sport  and  Adventure  in  Gallaland. 

fiv  A.  Arkell-Hardwick,  F.R.C'r.Sw 
IL 

The  narrative  of  a  most  eventful  journey  from  Kikuyu,  in  British  East  Africa,  to  Gallalantl   .  :  j  V,  u 
Kenia.    Much  of  the  country  traversed  is  very  little  known,  and  Mr.  Hardwick's  party  suffered  much  iro:n 
the  diScttltica  of  the  route,  want  of  fisod  whea  gunc  wm  leMtit,  and  die  attaeka  of  hostile  natives. 


^^^^^  HEN  we  bad  laid  in  a  sufficient 

^^r^y|  sujjply  of  me, It  we  continued  our 
Skl^^Cl  journey  down  the  W'aso  Nyiro.  The 
i^^^llSlI^^  country  hereabouts  is  coi'ered  with 

^^^^^^  mhieral  salts.  Wide  l:■\[^'in.^^■s  of 
carbonate  of  soda  glitter  in  the  .sun  with  blinding 
radiance,  while  great  masses  of  lava  occur  her« 
and  there.  One  layer,  twenty  five  fret  in  thiek 
ncss,  consisting  of  blocks  of  black  vcMeular 
lava,  gave  us  a  "jreat  deal  of  trouble,  besides 
ratising  tis  nn  sni.ill  anxiety.  Tin:  Ijloeks  \,ii  ied 
ui  si/e  from  a  fuulluU  lu  a  .suiall  Irusik  ,  ihcy 
were  very  sharp  and  jagged,  and  sooti  cut  our 
honts;  to  ribbons.  If  the  le.Kler  will  imagine 
a  stream  of  ants  endeavuuiiiij^  to  cross  an  exten- 
sive bed  of  small  coke  our  position  will  be  grasped 
at  once.  The  almo'-t  vcriii.il  .svin  Ik. it  dmvn 
with  merciless  seveiilv,  and  the  la\.;  alts<»rbing 
a  large  amount  of  the  heat,  this  heat  was 
again  given  forth  by  radiation,  so  that  at  times 
Vk'c  seemed  to  be  walking  on  a  \critaljic  luriiace. 
A  dreadful  thirst  assailed  us,  and  many  o(  the 
men  dro|)|>ed  from  the  conibined  effects  of  the 
terrific  heat  and  exhaustion.  After  a  march 
of  an  hour  or  so  we  considered  that  it  was  quite 
time  we  reached  the  other  side,  and  pressed 
forward  with  greater  s|)eed.  Hour  after  hour 
we  toiled  along  among  the  piles  of  loosely- 
poised  blocks  of  lava,  which  rolled  and  slipped 
continually  under  our  feet,  threatening  at  times 
to  disturb  the  etjuilibrium  of  other  .uliacent 
piles,  with  great  danger  of  their  rolling  down 
and  crushing  us.  Our  one  desire  was  water. 
It  was  now  quite  as  dit]i«  iik  te-  turn  back  as  to 
go  forward,  so  we  kept  do^^edly  on  with  the 
few  followers  who  remained  with  us.  The  bulk 
of  our  men  had  drop|H.d  out  one  by  one, 
utterly  exhausted.  We  pushed  on  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  farther  side  of  the  "cinder 
heap,"  as  we  called  it,  and  there  finding  water 
which  we  could  send  back  to  those  who  remained 
behind. 

At  last,  when  hof)e  had  almost  utterly  expired, 

with  our  heads  swimming  and  tongues  parched 
VoU  sL^24, 


and  swollen,  we  reached  a  spot  where  the 

layer  of  lava  seemed  thinner,  and  presently 
a  stretch  of  light  soil  appeared  with  a  few 
blades  of  stunted  yellow  grass  growinf;  upon 
it.  W\-  r.iiieil  ;i  feeble  checr  and  '-t,: Ji;ert'd 
lorward,  only  to  relapse  once  more  itUu  blank 
despair,  as  we  found  that  it  was  but  a  few 
yards  in  extent.  On  the  other  side  the  lava 
appeared  once  more,  bla<  k  and  forbidding  as 
ever.  .Still  we  pushed  forward,  though  no  pen 
ran  describe  tlie  horrors  of  tfmt  tincTidiiig 
tramp.  We  finally  became  apailtetic,  moving 
along  like  automata,  gasing  listlessly  forward 
widi  unseeing  eyes.  Once  a  pair  of  giraffes 
crossed  our  path.  They  stood  and  ga/ed 
awhile  .ind  then  Hed.  A  rhinoceros  also  passed 
witliin  twcn'v  vnniN  nf  u^,  aiid.  inHwitlivianding 
his  iuige  i»ulk,  trotted  lighiiy  and  easily  u\er  the 

lavA  blocks. 

T^ntc  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  edge  of 
this  learlui  plateau  and  descended  to  the  sandy 
plain  which  lay  beneath.  It  was  covered  w^ilh 
coarse  scrub  and  clumps  of  shnrp,  irTi,"jrd  thorns, 
but  by  contrast  with  the  inlerno  we  iiad  just 
tjuitted  it  seemed  a  very  paradise.  We  had  Still 
a  long  and  weary  three  hour  march  befoie  we 
reached  the  river  once  more,  but  everything  h.i.s 
an  end,  and  towards  evening  we  threw  oursclv«rs 
down  in  the  shade  of  the  palms  on  the  river  bank, 
absolutely  dead  beat.  We  hail  no  food  and  no 
tents  or  camp  ecjuiimn  nt.  these  being  strewn 
along  the  rond  behind  us,  as  the  men  halted 
one  by  one  and  fell  out  exhausted.  We  sent 
those  men  who  had  kept  ut)  with  us  to  carry 
water  to  those  still  upon  tiie  road,  but  it  was 
nearly  ei^ht  hours  later  before  they  all  turned 
up.  I'hey  came  into  cani[)  in  groups  of  three  or 
four,  and,  throwing  down  their  loads,  collapsed 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground.  One  man  died  on 
that  terrible  "cinder  heap,"  And  was  lefl  where 
he  fell  by  iiis  comrades. 

During  the  night  some  of  the  men  managed 
to  set  the  grass  within  the  c  amp  on  lire.  .All 
hands  turned  out  and,  armed  with  bl.uikets. 
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sacks,  and   buckets  of  water,  fought  madly 
against  llic  fierce  flames,  whicli  sprang  up  every 
where  from  the  dry  vegetation.    Had  the  fire 
caught  the  jxihns  nothing  could  have  saved  us, 
as  the  camp  must  inevitably  have  iK'en  destroyed. 


On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  leaving  the 
"Green  Camp"  we  reached  a  large  swamp  of 
brackish  water  several  miles  in  area.  We 
camped  upon  a  patch  of  green  grass  at  the  end 
of  the  swamp  nearest  the  river.    A  peculiar 


t 


"all  IIANUS  KUttilll   MAIil.V  AUAI.NST  TMK  FIKKlK  KLAMKS," 


After  an  hour's  hard  work,  however,  we  managed 
to  subdue  the  flames  and  retired  to  rest  once 
again.  U'e  were  all  more  or  less  singed  in 
places,  as  we  had  turned  out  in  our  shirts  and 
barefooted,  so  that  we  were  by  no  means  well 
protected. 

Ne.xt  morning  wc  started  down  the  river  once 
more,  taking  [wrtirular  care  to  keep  near  the 
banks,  our  experience  of  short  cuts  the  day 
iKjfore  having  been  particularly  unfortunate. 
For  some  days  wc  tranijx-d  along,  the  country 
growing  wilder  and  more  desolate  as  we  advanced 
farther  to  the  eastward.  (Iravel  or  red  earth 
strewn  with  boulders  and  blocks  of  lava  or 
quartz,  with  a  scanty  growth  of  thorn  trees, 
formed  as  uninviting  a  landscape  as  one  could 
wish  to  see.  Here  and  there  rose  towering 
masses  of  rock,  principally  red  and  pink  gneiss. 
On  the  faces  of  the  cliffs  adjoining  the  river 
troops  of  monkeys  and  baboons  skipped  and 
chattered  unceasingly.  The  only  restful  feature 
in  the  landscape  was  the  long  line  of  palms  which 
marked  the  sinuous  course  of  the  river,  (lame 
was  growing  scarcer  and  we  had  some  difiicully 
in  feeding  the  caravan. 


circumstance  connected  with  this  swamp  was 
that  its  bed  was  at  least  eighty  fei  t  higher  than 
that  of  the  river,  which  here  flowed  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  canon,  and  into  which  it 
emptied  itself  by  a  cascade  of  water,  highly 
impregnated  with  minerals,  which  tumbled  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff. 

As  we  had  so  far  seen  no  signs  of  the  Rendile 
and  lUirkencji  tribes,  of  whom  we  were  in 
search,  we  determined  to  retrace  our  steps  up 
the  river  to  the  "(Ireeii  Camp,"  and  from  there 
strike  northward  to  Mount  Eololokwe,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  them  in  that  locality.  We 
therefore  arose  early  next  morning  and  deiiarted, 
being  hastened  thereto  by  dense  clouds  of  tiny 
midges,  which  arose  from  the  swamp  and  fero- 
ciously attacked  both  man  and  beast,  driving  us 
all  nearly  frantic.  They  were  exc  eedingly  small, 
but  their  sting  was  most  venomous,  and  soon 
our  faces,  necks,  and  arms  were  itching  madly 
from  innumerable  bites.  It  was  not  until  we 
were  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the  swamp  that  we 
were  free  from  these  pi-sts. 

On  the  day  that  we  reached  the  "Green 
Camp  "  we  shot  a  couple  of  rhinoceroses,  which 
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were  immediately  ciil  up  fur  food  l)y  our  half- 
starved  retainers.  My  rhinoceros  made  things 
very  unpleasant  for  me  until  1  fmalty  downed 
him.  I  fired  at  him  with  the  Martini  at  twenty 
yards.  Iking  so  close  to  him  I  aimed  .some 
what  carelessly,  with  the  result  that  I  hit 
him  rather  too  high  up  in  the  shoulder  atid 
wounded  without  disabling  him.  On  receiv- 
ing the  shot  he  stood  quite  still  for  a 
moment  and  then  walked  slowly  away. 
Thinking  I  was  going  to  lose  him  1  moved 
cautiously  forward,  but  stumbled  over  a  small 
heap  of  loose  stones  in  doing  so.  Round  came 
my  quarry  and  charged  me,  while  I  hastily  re- 
loaded, finding,  to  my  consternalion,  that  1  had 
but  one  cailridge  leh.  I  dodged  behind  the 
stone  heap,  but  the  rhino  dodged  also,  and  we 
met  face  to  face  on  the  opposite  side.  I  had 
no  time  to  weij^h  chances^  so,  raising  my  rifle^ 
I  tet  him  have  my  last  cartridge  in  the  neck, 
and  by  great  good  luck  succeeded  in  stnasliinj; 
bis  spine.  He  dropped  dead  instantly  within 
three  yards  of  me,  thus  relieving  my  mind  con- 
siderably, for  I  must  (otifess  I  had  already 
commenced  to  dwell  with  unpleasant  persistence 
upon  fractures,  dislocations,  and  other  incon*. 
venienccs  incidental  Id  a  meeting  with  an 
enraged  and  wounded  rhinoceros.  However, 
all's  well  that  end's  weU,"  and  my  late 
antagonist  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
commissariat, 

When  we  reached  the  "Green  Camp"  we 
St  nl  .1  U  w  men  back  to  M'ili:ira  to  try  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  W  audorobbo  guides.  These 
Wandorobbo  are  great  hunters.  They  have  no 
settled  habitation,  but  travel  about  from  place  to 
pbce  in  small  bands  to  any  spot  where  ^me  is 
to  be  found.  They  kill  elephants  by  means  of 
A  heavy  spear  with  a  poisoned  barb  loosely  fitted 
into  a  socket  at  the  head.  Creeping  into 
the  bush  to  the  spot  where  the  elephant  is 
feeding,  th(^  Wand.  lol  'in  Imnlrr  watches  his 
opportunity  and  selects  a  place  in  the  tiank  of 
the  huge  beast,  where  the  skin  is  thinner  than 
on  the  rest  of  thr  Itn!.,  .in  l  with  a  (puck  move- 
ment plunges  his  sixar  into  his  vitals.  He  then 
disappears  into  the  bush  with  great  agility.  1  he 
startled  elephant  bre.iks  away  through  the  bush, 
and  the  heavy  spear  shaft  drops  to  the  ground, 
leaving  the  poi.soned  barb  to  (lo  its  deadly  work 
in  the  animal's  body.  Sometimes  the  hunter 
is  caught  and  iii>tantly  killed  by  the  cnrau'od 
elephant;  imt  I  did  not  learn  that  such  an 
occurrence  s[i(>ilt  the  appetites  of  the  surviving 
members  of  the  band. 

After  five  days'  absi  1  .  li.e  men  whom  we 
sent  to  M'lluira  returned,  having  secured  two 
Wandoroi)bu  guides,  who  informed  us  iluit  the 
Hendilc  were  situated  by  the  river,  much 


farther  down  than  the  swanif)  at  which  we  had 
camped.  We  therefore  started  once  more  on 
our  journey  down  stream,  but  at  the  first  halt, 
to  our  utter  di-iiiay,  the  i;uid(  s  t;uddenly  bolted 
and  disa|>peaied  uuu  the  surrounding  bush, 
eluding  all  search.  We  were  utterly  at  a  loss 
10  account  for  their  stn^.!;ular  action,  and  a  cross- 
examination  of  our  men  threw  no  light  upon  the 
matter.  We  fitnlty  put  it  down  to  the  perversity 
of  things  in  general  and  native  guides  in 
particular. 

\Ve  then  held  a  consultation,  and  as  a  result 
decided  to  continue  our  march  down  the  river 
until  we  found  the  Rcndile,  as,  at  any  rate, 
we  had  now  definite  information  of  their  where- 
abouts. For  the  next  few  days  we  tramped 
steadily  eastward,  the  country  becoming  daily 
more  forbidding  in  its  as(ject.  Kor  many  miles, 
in  certain  places*  tlie  ground  was  covered  with 
loose  stones,  which  rolled  and  slipped  underfoot, 
bruising  our  ankles  and  making  a  long  march  an 
event  to  be  painfully  remembered.  With  the 
exception  of  the  palms  on  the  river  bank,  a  few 
aloes  and  scattered  thorn  trees  were  the  only 
representatives  of  the  vegetable  world.  These, 
in  combination  with  the  great  red  masses  of 
gneiss  rock,  some  of  which  \^  erf  several  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  patches  of  brown,  soft  earth 
into  which  we  sank  above  the  ankles  at  every 
step,  formed  as  cKsolatr  and  dfL-ary  a  landscape 
as  could  be  found  in  Africt.  Game,  too^  became 
very  scarce,  and  we  began  to  feel  the  sharp 

pinch  of  luiiii^er. 

At  length  the  men  could  go  no  farther,  and 
one  afternoon  we  halted  on  the  river  bank  and 

decided  to  r.imp  tlieie  all  the  next  day,  scndint; 
a  few  men  on  ahead  in  light  marching  order  to 
see  if  they  could  discover  anything  of  the 
will  irali,  of  the  Rcndile.  If  they  did  not, 
we  promised  to  turn  back.  We  had  scarcely 
made  these  amngements,  however,  when  a 
^hotit  from  some  of  otir  men  of  "People! 
j>eople  !  \\q  can  see  many  people!"  aroused  us. 
Inquiry  elicited  the  fact  that  a  body  of  men 
were  approaching  our  ramp  from  down  the  river. 
When  they  reached  us  we  found  to  our  inex- 
pressible relief  that  they  were  some  eighty 
of  the  men  of  the  Somalis'  caravan  previously 
mentioned,  which  left  M'thara  two  or  three 
days  before  us.  Their  leader,  Mt)k(>jori,  in 
formed  us  that  their  main  body  undir  Ismail 
was  even  then  camped  among  the  Rendile 
villages  five  days'  march  f.utiu  r  .i.>'.Mi  th''  river  I 
His  party  had  been  sent  to  bi!\  fo  id  at  1  >haicho, 
a  settlement  on  the  other  side  ol  ilit  Jombcni 
hills,  the  home  of  the  Wa'Kmbc,  and  w_re  now 
on  their  way  thither.  They  very  kindly  lent  us 
one  of  their  number  as  a  guide,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.    We  resumed  our  march 
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tlic  toilowing  morning,  and  after  lour  days'  hard 
travelling  arrived,  ttr«d,  footsore,  and  hungry, 

wtiliin  sight  of  the  long  desired  t-ncampnients 
of  the  KciidUe  and  Burkeneji  tribes. 
We  were  well  received,  and  at  once  proceeded 

to  nirtkc  ourselves  comfortable.  Ismnil  hnd 
construcled  a  large  thorn  stockade  and  pitched 
h\i  cani|)  inside.  When  we  arrived  he  was 
cnunL^rd  in  d;spati  hinij  parties  of  nu-ii  |)iu\  idrd 
Willi  cloUib,  iiua  uad  l)iabi>  wire,  and  beads  in 
every  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ivory 
and  camels  from  the  Rendile. 

As  soon  as  we  had  selllcd  down  in  our  own 
camps  we  received  vblts  from  several  of  the 
ken  lile  chiefs.  In  appeanince  thf<:e  noninds 
of  the  desert  were  most  preixissessing.  W  eil 
built  and  of  fine  piiysii|ue,  they  exhibited  none 
of  the  cliaractf^nstifs  of  the  in-^ro.  'llR-ir  jci 
black  hair  was  iong  and  straii»ht,  liicu  lorelieads 
were  high,  and  noses  inclined  to  be  aquiline. 
Their  jaws  and  diins  ^VLTc  firm  nnii  clenn  rut, 
while  in  colour  liicy  r.ingLd  Iroin  dark  lirDwii 
to  olive.  They  were  clad  in  ample  cloaks  of  white 
doth  ornamented .  witli  friiiLK  ^  of  small  red 
beads,  and  presented  an  appeaiauLc  infinitely 
superior  to  the  natives  farther  south. 

The  tribtf  is  very  wealthy  as  natives  go,  some 
of  the  more  jHiwerful  individuals  among  tiiem 
possessing  thousands  i»f  sheep^  goats»  and 
camels.  One  chief  named  l.ubo  jxissessed  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  thousand  camels,  with  sheep 
and  goats  innumerable.  'i'hough  ihcy  are 
gentle  in  their  manners  almuiit  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  iliey  are  fierce  fighters  on  occasion. 
Almost  all  of  the  old  men  Ijore  the  marks  of 
spear  wounds  gained  in  their  youth  in  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  Borana,  who  live  more  to  the 
northwards  in  the  Aiushi  Oalla  country  ;  ami 
with  the  i'urkana,  who  live  to  the  we^il  of  Lake 
Rudolph.  Their  weapons  consist  of  a  liRht 
s|)Lar  and  shield  of  buffalo  or  ox  hide  of  a 
peculiar  narrow  oblong  shai>e.  We  were  in- 
formed that  the  young  men  who  wished  to 
demons:!,  tr  tlu-ir  cour.ige  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  their  shields  away  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  fight  and  receiving  upon  their  left  fore- 
arm the  sjiear  thrusts  they  were  unable  to  dodge. 

We  found  them,  in  spite  of  their  wealth,  most 
persistent  beggars.  They  would  sit  in  front  of 
our  tents  for  iiours  while  bci::_;ihg  for  a  bit  of 
brass  wire  or  a  few  b<ad.s.  W  hen  remonstrated 
with  they  would  raise  their  eyebrows  gently  in 
mild  surprise  and  s.ny,  "  Is  it  not  good  to  give?" 
U  hen  we  retorted  that  if  th.it  were  so  why  did 
they  not  give  us  somcihiiv.:.  tliey  answered  still 
more  surpriscdly,  "  \'oii  hvive  never  askcil  ! " 
When  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  white  man  to  bt^,  they  were  quite 
unable  to  understand. 


I'he  chtnale  here  was  delightful — very  hot. 
but  tlie  air  was  dry  and  clear,   lite  Rendile 

]}\cd  on  milk,  of  which  td  -,  olnained  tmrninse 
quantities  from  their  vast  docks  and  herds, 
though,  strange  to  say,  they  owned  very  few 
rntttf.  'I'hry  milk  their  camels,  sheep,  nnd 
goats  indiscriunnutely,  pounag  the  mixed  pro- 
duct into  vessels  of  wood  or  plaited  string 
mnde  watertight  witli  gum.  After  our  long 
spell  of  a  purely  meat  diet  we  foilowcd  their 
example  and  lived  for  some  weeks  on  milk, 
w!ii<'h  we  bou;.^lu  from  them.  A  tVw  beads 
would  purciiuse  about  a  gallon  of  milk,  which  we 
boiled,  and  this,  with  the  addition  of  a  saccharine 
t.nliloid  from  the  nn  dicine  chest,  made  n  noiiri!?h- 
iug  it  sunn  what  unsatisfying  meal,  i  he  ihr^  e 
of  us  usu, illy  consumed  about  two  gallons  pe  r 
liay  ( ai  h  when  we  could  get  it.  and  personally  I 
never  lell  SO  Well  in  my  liie,  and  I  gained  a 
stone  in  weight 

Small  po.\  was  raging  with  great  violence  in 
the  tribe  and  the  deaths  were  very  numerous, 
the  population  of  some  of  the  Ullages  being  so 
dc[i!(  tfd  tli^t  the  survivfirs  were  i!n,il>le  to  drive 
aU  their  animals  down  to  water  al  once,  but 
instead  took  the  sheep  down  to  the  river  one  day 
and  the  camels  the  next,  and  so  on  alternately. 

The  Burkeneji,  who  are  also  known  as  the 
Samburu,  were  very  different  to  their  neighbours 
both  in  appearance  and  disposition.  The  two 
tribes  lived  and  wandered  over  the  country 
together,  Iwt  remained  peifectly  distinct  from 
one  another  in  language  and  habits.  The 
Burkeneji  closely  ap[)roached  the  negro  type, 
with  their  broad,  flat  noses  and  prognathous 
jaws.  In  their  behaviour  to  us  they  were  sullen 
and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome ;  indeed,  upon 
one  occasion  there  was  some  friction  between 
them  and  a  prty  of  our  men,  and  a  spear  was 
thrown,  though,  happily,  without  fatal  result. 
Fortunately,  we  manageil  to  smooth  the  affair 
over  without  further  hostilities.  1  could  never 
rightly  understand  their  relations  with  the  Ren- 
dile. 1  was  informed  that  al  onetime  they  were 
the  slaves  of  the  latter,  but  they  have  so  increased 
in  numhi  rs  (while  the  Rendile,  owing  to  the  small- 
pox, have  proportionately  decreased)  that  lluy 
are  now  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with.  They  act 
as  a  kind  of  standing  army  to  the  Rendile,  and 
in  return  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  loot 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  erstwhile  masters. 
The  Rendile  more  than  once  complained  to  us 
after  some  particuKirly  daring  theft,  but,  strange 
to  say,  they  were  never  moved  to  resentment  or 
retaliation,  at  least  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain. 

.\t  this  time  llie  .'^omali  caravan  met  with 
a  terrible  disaster,  i  he  party  of  eighty  men, 
under  the  headman  whom  we  had  met  upoi>  the 
road  and  who  lent  us  a  guide,  had  not  leturned 
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at  the  expecled  lime.  A  few  days  after  our 
arrival  among  the  Rendile  a  group  of  haggard 
and  travel  -  stained  men,  to  the  number  of 
sixteen,  staggered  into  Ismail's  camp,  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  large  party  which  he  had  sent 
to  buy  food  at  Dhaicho.  Tlieir  story  was  very 
brief,  but  to  the  point.  'J'hc  day  after  they  met 
us  they  left  the  river  and  struck  southwards 
across  the  desert  in  the  direction  of  the  Jom 
beni  hills.  The  water-hole  at  which  they  had 
intended  camping  was  found  to  be  dry,  so  they 
pushed  on.  For  three  days  they  pres.sed 
blindly  forward  in  the  scorching  sun,  suffer- 
ing untold  agonies  for  want  of  water.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  they  reached 
the  foot  of  tiie  hills  and  found  a  small 
pool.  I'hcy  threw  thuinselves  down  and 
drank  as  only  men  in  a  similar  plight  could 
drink,  and  then,  overcome  with  fatigue,  they  lay 
down  to  sleep.  The  W'a'Embe  had  watched 
their  arrival  from  the  hills,  and  while  they  slept 
descended  and  attacked  them  in  overwhelming 
force,  'i  he  i)oor  wretches,  enfeebled  by  their 
sufferings,  made  practically  no  defence,  but  were 
massacred  in  detail  as  ihey  attempted  to  flee. 
Spear  and  sword  soon  did  their  ghastly  work, 
and  over  sixty 
men  perished 
before  the  dusk 
descended  and 
put  a  stop  to  the 
butchery.  Only  a 
few  of  the  more 
active  succeeded 
in  getting  away 
and  regaining 
tl>eir  camp. 

After  two  or 
three  weeks'  stay 
among  the  Ren- 
dile, it  occurred 
to  us  to  make 
the  attempt  to 
reach  the  Lorian 
swamp,  into 
which  the  Waso 
Nyiro  empties  it- 
self. This  swam [) 
was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Astor 
Chanler  in  1893. 
He  and  his  com- 
panion. Lieu- 
tenant I.udwig 
Von  Hohnel,  of 
the  Imperial 
Austrian  Navy, 
having  heard, 
when  travelling 


on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  \Va.so  Nyiro,  Jthat  a 
large  lake  existed  somewhere  to  the  eastward, 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  reach  it.  They 
were  fired  by  the  hope  of  discovering  another 
great  African  lake,  and  wlien,  after  a  tremen- 
dous march,  suffering  incredible  hardships  by 
the  way,  they  found  that  it  was  only  a  swamp 
after  all,  they  were  so  disgusted  and  disappointed 
that  they  turned  back  at  once  without  examining 
It  further.  We  hojjed,  therefore,  to  reach  Lorian 
and  examine  it  more  particularly,  a  hope,  alas  ! 
doomed  to  disappointment 

Ixavmg  our  Rendile  camp  in  charge  of  our 
headman  with  the  bulk  of  the  porters,  we 
started  with  only  a  dozen  men  in  light  marching 
order.  Tents  and  camp  ecjuipment  were  all 
left  behind  ;  a  couple  of  blankets  apiece,  a  spare 
shirt  or  two,  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a 
couple  of  cooking-pots  constituting  our  sole 
impedimenta. 

For  the  first  day  or  two  the  travelling  was 
fairly  easy,  but  after  that  the  character  of  the 
country  completely  changed.  The  Waso  Nyiro 
now  flowed  through  the  barren  desert,  and  at 
times  patches  of  brown  earth  several  square 
miles  in  extent  materially  impeded  our  progress. 
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'J'his  .brown  earth  was  of  the  consistency  of 
starch  and  seemed  to  be  undermined  in  every 

<iirL-ttion  l)y  holes  and  burrows.  We-  t>aiik 
up  to  our  knees  at  every  step,  while  the  mules 
floundered  along  in  a  most  pitiful  manner, 
ll  was  utterly  impossible  to  ride  them.  Our 
passage  caused  clouds  of  fine  dust  to  rise,  which 
nearly  choked  us,  filling  our  eyes,  cars,  and 
i)L)-,tr:!s  ill  a  particularly  uncomfortable  and 
irritating  manner.  At  Other  times  we  would 
meet  with  great  patches  of  smooth  white  sand, 
looking  to  the  l  vc  as  firm  and  hard  as  possible, 
but  we  found  it  every  whit  as  treacherous  as  the 
brown  earth.  It  gave  way  under  our  feet  and 
r.iusfd  ii>  ciullcss  trouble  am.l  r.itii;ue  in  Ir.ucrs- 
ing  it.  Rhinoceroses  were  also  disgustingly 
frequent  and  frightened  the  men  considerably, 
(ireat  crocodiles,  n\i^gin-(  in  colour  from  bright 
yellow  and  bright  green  to  dark  brown, 
basked  in  the  sun  upon  the  mud  of  the  river 
banks.  One  of  the  loathsome  reptiles  captured 
and  devoured  our  little  dog  without  giving  us  a 
chance  of  retaliation,  an  event  which  damped 
our  spirits  fonsidi.r.djly,  wj  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  aninul,  winch  iiud  endeared  itself 
to  us  all  by  its  winning  disposition  and  playful 
manners 

The  men  now  commenced  to  grumble  openly 
and  desired  us  to  turn  back  before  worse  befell 

IIS.  We  persuaded  them  to  keep  up  for  a  day 
or  two  longer,  but  they  were  already  halt  mutin- 
ous, which  handicapped  us  somewltat  Two  of 
them  deserted,  and  the  others  showed  signs  of 
following  their  example.  "We  Imve  come  to 
the  end  of  the  world,"  said  they;  "let  us  go 
back.  There  are  many  devils  here,  and  we  are 
greatly  afraid  ! " 

To  ciit  a  long  story  short,  we  reached  the 
limit  of  rhanlers  journey  in  tHg-^.  only  to 
laid  iiial  Lorian  had  receded  still  more  to  the 
eastward,  doubtless  owing  to  the  drought,  which 
had  already  la.sted  for  three*  years  at  tin  time  of 
our  visit.  We  shot  a  hippopotainua  and  a 
couple  of  buffalo,  which  gave  us  a  sut'ticicnt 
supply  t^f  food  to  take  us  hac  k  to  euir  Rcndile 
camp,  a  mnlter  of  seven  da)  a  jujiucy.  Those 
seven  days  were  among  the  hardest  we  hail  \e: 
expcrienft'd,  but  we  pi  uui  d  away  and  eventually 
arrived  .vilely,  footsoic  and  half-starved. 

A  fortnight  later  we  bade  farewell  to  our 
Rendile  friends  and  ronimenr.-d  our  march 
back  to  M'thara.  A  Somali  youtii  named  liarri 
left  their  caravatj  and  join,  d  us  during  our 
first  day  s  march.  Wu  allowed  him  to  stay  with 
us  as  he  was  not  in  their  pay,  but  was  a  small 
trader  on  his  own  account  Isniail  Robli,  how- 
ever, did  not  take  that  view  i»f  the  tnatter,  and, 
as  we  were  preparing  to  break  up  our  c;imp 
preparatory  to  resuming  our  march  on  the 


second  day,  he  appeared  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  with  a  tew  armed  followers,  having 

marched  all  night  in  order  to  overtake  us.  He 
demanded  liut  Barri  should  be  given  up  to  him, 
but  as  that  youth  had  left  our  camp  two  or 

three  hours  earlit  r  tn  try  to  procure  .some  milk 
for  us  from  a  distaiit  Burkeneji  village  we  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  request. 

In  the  iVu  .mtime  some  of  Ismail's  men  were 
hunting  about  round  our  camp,  and  at  that 
moment  Barri  returned.  Two  of  the  Somalis 
rushed  at  liim,  threatening  him  with  loaded  rifles 
and  demanding  his  immediate  surrender.  Barri's 
reply  was  a  shot  from  his  Martini,  which  sent 
them  helter-skelter  behind  a  neighbouring  bush, 
from  whence  they  opened  a  parley  while 
endeavouring  t  » ijet  a  shot  at  him.  Barri,  how- 
ever, was  equall)  w.iry,  and  another  built  t  from 
his  rifle  showed  them  ilut  he  was  very  much  on 
the  alert  Ismail,  hearing  the  shots,  rushed  out 
of  our  cam[)  with  his  rifle  and  ran  at  Harri, 
threatening  to  shoot  him.  I'hat  youth  without 
more  ado  let  drive  at  Ismail,  bringinfit  l)<m  down, 
and  then  turned  and  fled  into  thi  'ai-li  and  got 
clear  away.  We  liad  rushed  alter  Ismail  in 
order  to  prevent  bloodshed,  but  it  ail  happened 
with  such  rapidity  that  Ismail  was  shot  before 
we  were  half-way  out  of  camp. 

We  found  Ismail  lying  upon  the  ground  with 
a  bullet  wound  in  the  !i  i:  jn^t  above  the  ankle. 
Fortunately  the  bone  was  not  shattered,  and  the 
injury  proved  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  a 
severe  flesh  wound.  We  dressed  the  injury 
and  then  rigged  up  a  sort  of  ambulance,  m  which 
we  sent  Ismail  back  to  his  own  camp;  Barri 
rejoined  v."^  some  days  later  when  we  were 
farther  down  llic  mer.  As  he  had  acted  purely 
in  self  defence  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  condi  inii  him,  and  therefore  allowed  him  to 
remain  with  us,  more  especially  as  his  hie  would 
not  have  been  worth  a  moment's  purchase  in  the 
Somali  cam[>  harl  we  .sent  him  back. 

During  our  ten  days'  march  back  to  our 
"Green  Camp"  we  suffered  consideral>ly  from 
want  of  food.  (lanie  was  scarce  and  tic  forma- 
tion of  the  country  u»ade  the  trave.Hii^  exceed- 
ingly arduous.  With  great  t',r)od  fortune  we 
Secured  a  hippopotamus  whin  n  sv.-s  disporting 
itseir  in  a  pool  in  the  river,  and  ilud  heli)ed  us 
somewhat ;  but  just  before  that  a  solitary  [xart- 
ridge  between  us  formed  the  only  meal  n)y  two 
companions  and  myself  had  made  in  two  days. 

At  length,  however,  we  readied  the  "(Ireen 
Camp,"  and  once  more  revelled  in  abundance 
of  meat,  which  we  secured  from  among  the  vast 
herds  of  2cbra,  (Grant's  gazelle,  and  waterbuck 
which  roamed  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  next  day  we  resumed  our  journey  to 
M'thara.   On  the  first  march  we  shot  a  \oung 
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bull  elephant,  a  portion  of  which  we  added  to 
our  larder. 

When  wc  reached  M'thara  we  found  a  famine 
m  the  land,  the  bean  crop  havint;  failed  for  want 
of  rain.  To  add  to  our  eniharrassments  we 
found  that  the  natives  of  Munithu,  who  had 
plenty  of  food,  were  lujstile,  and  when  we 
marched  over  to  Munithu  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  food  for  our  journey  round  W  est  Ket)ia 
we  were  attacked,  and  only  after  a  severe 
running  fight  for  over  five  hours  did  we  succeed 
in  regaining  our  M'thara  camp. 

During  our  stay  at  M'thara  we  shot  another 
elephant  in  the  thorn 
forest  adjacent  to  our 
camp.  He  was  a  fine 
beast,  and  ga\e  us  a 
three  hours'  stern  chase 
after  receiving  the  first 
shot,  which,  however, 
ultimately  proved  fiUal. 
It  was  probably  the 
same  lx;ast  which  had 
disappointed  me  so 
during  our  stay  in  this 
part  of  the  forest  three 
months  before.  I  was 
sitting  in  camp  one  day 
when  I  heard  some 
guinea  -  fowl  calling  in 
the  forest  outside  the 
camp.  Seizing  my  gun, 
I  sallied  forth,  intent 
upon  securing  a  bird  or 
two  for  the  pot.  I  was 
wearing  a  pair  of  thin 
rubber  shoes,  and, 
creeping  quietly  through 
the  bush,  wandered 
some  distance  from 
camp.  Presently,  as  I 
got  farther  into  the 
forest,  the  vegetation 
grew  extremely  dense, 
and  I  was  compelled  to 
follow  a  narrow  game- 
track  in  order  to  niaku 
any  headway  at  all. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  lar^r, 
brown,  shapeless  ma>>s 
looming  through  the 
undergrowth  a  few  yards 
away.  Halting  instantly, 
I  gazed  upon  it,  wonder- 
ing what  on  earth  it 
could  be.  I  could  not 
make  it  out,  and  cre|)t 
noiselessly  nearer  in 
order  to  get  a  better 


view.  When  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  the 
object  suddenly  moved,  and  an  enornious  head, 
flanked  by  a  pair  of  magnificent  tusks,  swung 
into  view  ;  and  there  I  stood,  armed  only  wiih 
a  20-bore  shot-gun,  gazing  into  the  face  of  an 
old  bull  elephant.  For  an  instant  I  .stood  still, 
and  then,  cautiou.sly  backing  down  the  path,  I 
made  for  camp  with  all  si>eed  for  a  rifle,  but 
when  I  returned  an  hour  later  the  elephant  had 
withdrawn  into  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  forest 
and  could  not  be  founil. 

The  weather  now  changed  and  the  long- 
delayed  rains  commenced  to  descend  in  earnest 
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We  had  coUeclcd  a  few  loads  of  food  for  our 
journey  round  the  inhospitable  country  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Mount  Kenia,  and  only  waited 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  start.  At  last 
it  came,  and  we  bade  farewell  to  our  Iriends 
in  M'thara.  I'roni  the  first  the  travelling  was 
wretched.  It  rained  hard  day  after  day,  and 
as  we  ascended  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
the  air  grew  chilly,  and  altogether  matters  were 
as  uncomfortable  as  they  could  possibly  be. 
We  kept  doggedly  on,  however,  and  put  mile 
after  mile  behind  us  as  we  advanced  steadily 
homeward.  Soon  the  country  grew  more  open, 
and  we  traversed  vast  undulated  uplands  covered 
with  short  green  grass.  Several  herds  of  zebra 
grazed  about,  but  they  were  so  shy  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  within  range,  though  we  tried 
frequently,   as   our    food   supply   was  again 


running  low.  These  uplands  were  divided  by 
enormous  ravines,  \vhit:h  radiated  from  the 
central  peak  of  Kenia  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel.  They  were  densely  forested.  Immense 
cedars  ?nd  podocarpus  of  enormous  growth 
abounded  on  every  side.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  northwards  from  Kenia,  eventually  joining 
the  Waso  Nyiro,  which  itself  rises  in  North- 
West  Kenia. 

As  seen  from  the  north,  the  central  peak  of 
this  stupendous  mountain  presents  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance.  Though  situated  only  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  E(]uator,  its  altitude  is  so  great 
that  it  is  crowned  with  everlasting  snow.  The 
sides  of  the  |x.'ak  are  so  precipitous  in  places 
that  the  snow  has  no  hold  and  f.dls  olf,  leaving 
exposed  great  patches  of  bare  black  rock.  1 
managed  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  peak 
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from  the  north  side,  when  for  a  few  moments 
it  happened  to  he  partially  uncovered  by  the 
drifting  cloud-banks,  which  sometimes  conceal  it 
for  weeks  together. 

After  ten  days'  marching  we  reached  the 
Masai  settlement  at  Kwa  N;^ombe,  or  N'doro, 


thickly-populated  country  to  Maranga,  where 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  chief,  our 
old  friend  Manga.  We  were  detained  here  a 
fortnight  by  the  flooded  condition  of  the  Tana 
River,  but  eventually  got  across  safely  wkh  all 
our  impedimenta.    We  found  that  the  (lovern- 
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in  South- West  Kenia,  first  visited  in  1887  by 
Count  Tfleki,  the  discoverer  of  l^kes  Rudolph 
and  Stephanie,  who,  indeed,  is  the  only  other 
white  man  who  has  been  there.  We  were  not 
very  hospitably  received,  as  the  Masai  chief 
demanded  a  heavy  tribute,  which  we  emphati- 
cally refused  to  pay,  and  he  left  our  camp  in  a 
very  abrupt  and  discourteous  manner.  At  this 
place  we  procured  guides,  who  took  us  through 


mcnt  had  built  a  new  station  and  fort  at  M'biri, 
a  matter  of  a  couple  of  hours'  walk  from  the 
Tana,  and  here,  in  the  person  of  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  troops,  we  saw  the  first  white 
face  we  had  seen  for  six  months.  On  leaving 
M'biri  a  march  of  eight  or  ten  days  look  us 
safely  into  Nairobi  and  civilization,  and  thus 
ended  our  expedition  to  Mount  Kenia  and  the 
Waso  Nyiro. 
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The  writer  was  fetmerly  accountant  of  the  Yuruari  Gold  Mine,  in  Venesuela,  and  here  rclatca  how 
the  officials  of  a  nciglitMniriiig  mine  saved  their  monihly  shipment  of  balUon«  value  £C|000,  from 

the  clutches  of  a  revolutionary  leader. 
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BOUT  twelve  years  ago  I  was  for 
tunate  enoug^i  to  be  appointed 
accountant  of  the  Yuruari  Mine,  in 
I  the  Ri-puiilic  of  Venezuela.  This  is 
one  of  the  smaller  States  of  Spanish 
America,  where  a  revolution  is  always  going  on, 
just  over,  or  just  al>out  to  (  omiiiciK  r-.  W  hen  I 
reached  the  mine,  sore  all  over  after  a  four  days' 
ride  on  muleback,  a  revolution  had  jtist  ended. 
The  rehel  Kadi-r  had  succet  (ied  in  dL-fcaliii':  'An- 
Government  troops,  entered  the  capital,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Dictator.  But  we  were  not 
destined  to  remain  long  in  peace  and  political 
tranquillity,  as  the  following  incident  will  show. 

Not  far  from  us  there  was  another  ver)'  rich 
gnid  mine  known  as  El  Callno,  the  manager  of 
which  was  an  American.  There  was  a  large 
mill  of  many  stamps  attached  to  this  mine,  and 
night  and  day  the  heavy  pounding  of  thi-se 
Stamps,  as  they  crushed  the  quart2  rock,  never 
ceased,  and  could  be  heard  miles  away.  As  the 
quartz  was  crushed  it  was  carried  fay  currents 


of  water  over  tal>le.s  inlaid  with  qviicksilver, 
which  retained  the  particles  of  gold,  but  allowed 
the  dross  to  escape.  Once  a  month  the 
" amalgam,"  as  the  mixture  of  (|ui(  ksilver  and 
gold  is  temted,  was  retorted,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pure  gold,  which  was  then  cast  into  bars 
and  m  this  form  dispatched  as  bullion  to  the 
nearest  port,  whence  the  mining  company's 
agent  forwarded  it  to  Europe. 

A  small  armed  escort  was  sent  with  the  gold 
as  far  as  the  town  of  LI  Callao,  some  eight 
miles  distant,  whence  a  more  powerful  party 
conveyed  it  u>  the  coos^  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  away. 

One  fine  morning— it  was  bulHon  day— the 
officials  saw  a  man  approaching  the  mine  at  full 
gallop.  He  evidently  had  important  news  19 
communicate,  for  in  that  sweltering  tropical 
climate  no  one  would  ever  gallop  along  that 
hilly  road  unless  there  was  some  very  urgent 
necessity  for  it 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  reined  up  his  horse, 
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all  panting  and  covered  with  foam,  in  front  of 
the  vmncu.     There  is  not  a  moment  to  be 

lost,"  lie  slioutcd.    "  A  revolution  has  broken 

out  at  Guacipatij  and  General  X  has  seized 

the  town.  He  knows  that  the  bullion  is  to  be 
sent  down  to-day  aiul  is  preparing  to  seize  it. 
When  I  left  he  was  getting  ready  a  troop  to 
intercept  the  escort  •  *• 

For  some  little  Umv  prL-viuUbly  there  had  been 
rumours  of  an  nnpending  revolution,  but  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  the  air  is  always  full  of 
such  rumours,  and  little  irn[M)rtance  is  attachrd 
to  them.  At  any  rate,  it  was  never  expected 
that  the  rising  would  take  place  so  suddenly, 
nor  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  mine. 

General  X         was  a  well  •  known  local 

character— a  regular  fireeater,  who  was  always 
to  the  front  in  titncs  of  political  excitement,  and 
was  m  his  clement  when  a  revolution  was  in 
progress.  In  times  of  peace  he  devoted  his 
energies  to  editing  a  .small  wc-ckly  paper,  which 
seemed  to  exist  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  viru- 
lently attacking  his  enemiA  and  opponents. 
The  mine  officials  were  now  informed  thnt  he 
had  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  garrison 
of  less  than  one  liundred  men  stationed  at 
duaripatl,  had  seized  the  flovernment  offirrs, 
and  was  now  busy  impressing  men  into  his 
service. 

The  officials  knew  tliey  were  liki  ly  to  have  a 
warm  time  at  the  hands  ot  ihis  man,  and  that 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  amalgamator 
had  just  finished  packing  the  gold  bars  for 
shipnjent.  There  were  some  fifteen  hundred 
Otinces  of  gold,  worth  aliout  six  thousand 
pounds,  which  would  form  a  welcome  addition 

to  ( icneral  X-  's  exchequer,  if  he  could  get 

it— which  they  determined  he  should  not.  No 
doubt  even  at  that  moment  he  was  calling  for 
volunteers,  holding  out  as  an  inducement  a 
share  in  the  rich  booty,  which  in  anticipation 
was  already  hi'?. 

A  council  of  war,  composcrl  ol  the  principal 
mine  officials,  was  at  once  convened,  in  order  to 
d^uss  the  best  course  to  Ik;  taken. 

It  was  inad\  i.'>ablc  to  leave  the  gold  where  it 
was,  as  it  would  certainly  iall  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  To  conceal  it  would  Ik*  scarcely 
less  risky.  The  only  pr.ictical  method  of  hiding 
it  would  be  to  bury  it  in  some  concealed  spot^ 
and  this  could  not  be  done  without  taking  so 
many  people  into  their  confidence  that  the 
burial-place  would  be  an  open  secret  Neither 
were  they  inclined  to  follow  the  method  adopted 
by  the  tyrant  Lopez  of  Paraguay  when  he  wished 
to  conceal  his  treasure  chest,  as  not  unfrequently 
happened  when  he  was  pursued  by  the  enemy  in 
his  war  with  Brazil.  His  modus  operandi  was  to 
order  a  few  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench  in  a  secluded 


spot  and  bury  the  treasure  ii)  his  presence. 
When  this  was  done  and  the  men  had  returned 

to  camp,  a  firing -party  was  told  off  to  shoot 
these  unfortunates,  on  the  principle  that  "dead 
men  tell  no  tales." 

Various  modes  of  disposing  of  the  treasure 
were  suggested,  and  all  in  turn  rejected  as 
impracticable.  At  last  the  engineer,  who  had 
been  meditating  for  some  time  in  siknce, 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "  I  have  it !  I  know  of  a 
method  by  which  we  can  cheat  these  bandits  of 
their  prey.  What  I  [impose  is  this  :  Put  all  llie 
gold  into  the  safe  and  then  leave  it  in  the 
engine-room.  I  can  fill  the  room  with  scalding 
steam  in  five  minutes,  and  I  warrant  that  no 
one  will  touch  it  while  it  is  there." 

A  shout  of  approval  greeted  the  suggestion, 
which  was  unaiuuKjusly  adopted,  and  the 
officials  proceeded  as  one  man  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan.  In  another  moment  the  gold 
was  locked  in  the  big  safe,  which  was  then 
deposited  in  a  waggon  and  carried  to  the  engine- 
room  adjoining  the  mill.  The  mill  was  a  large 
structure,  its  walls  principally  com|)OS<  d  of 
galvanized  iron,  but  the  engine  -  room  was 
stroi^ly  built  of  bride.  As  soon  as  the  safe  had 
Ix  eti  lodged  in  its  new  quarters  the  doors  and 
windows  were  strongly  barred  up,  and  the  room 
was  filled  with  superheated  steam. 

Nor  had  this  been  done  a  moment  too  soon, 
for  shortly  after  the  otficials  returned  lu  die 
house,  on  lookii^  out  from  the  veranda,  they 
saw  a  ra\al(ade  ap[)ear  on  the  crest  of  the 
opposite  hill.  As  it  passed  over  the  hill  it 
seemed  to  grow  in  numbers  until  they  could  see 
that  it  was  composed  of  a  troop  of  at  Icasi 
three  iuuulred  mounted  men.  It  was  not  a 
large  force  from  a  military  point  of  view,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  the  otTieials  to  show  any  active 
resistance,  fur,  although  they  hud  more  than  four 
hutidred  men  at  the  mine,  they  could  not  ann 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in  any  case  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  majority  of  the 
workers.  Indeed,  «8  loonas  they  heard  of  the 
approach  of  the  insurgents  nearly  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  took  to  the  woods,  afraid  of  being 
impressed  into  the  service  of  the  rebels.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  done,  therefore,  but  to  await 
the  course  of  events. 

As  tile  ( avalcade  approached  the  officials 
could  sec  that  it  was  headed  by  the  general  him- 
self. As  he  drew  near  he  rose  in  his  saddle  and 
shouted,  "  Hurrah  for  the  Reds  ! "  this  being 
the  designation  of  the  political  party  he  repre- 
sented, their  op|K)nents  being  known  as  the 
"  Blues,"  from  iheir  respective  colours. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  "  he  said,  address- 
ing the  manager,  who  was  by  no  means  a  friend 
of  his.   "I  have  a  little  business  to  do  wi^h 
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you.  I  hear  that  you  have  a  (luantity  of  gold 
ready  for  .shipment.  It  is  not  safe  to  send  it 
aloiij;  the  road  in  the  present  state  of  aflairs,  l)ul 
I  will  take  i:are  of  it  for  you.  \'ou  are  aware 
that  a  revolution  has  just  been  proclaimed. 
In  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Ciovcmment, 
which  I  represent,  1  request  you  to  hand  nie 
the  treasure  without  delay." 

Tlie  manager,  evidently  fuming  at  this  im- 
pudent speech,  nevertheless  reUiined  his  corn- 


has  flown  ;  but  it  will  not  be  for  long.  I  will 
find  out  that  safe  even  though  you  have  buried 
it  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

Meanwhile,  the  general's  troops  had  been 
busy  *'  recruiting  volunteers,"  as  he  termed  it, 
among  the  workmen  employed  in  the  mine. 
As  I  have  already  said,  nearly  all  these  had  dis- 
appeared on  the  approach  of  the  revolutionists, 
knowing  only  too  well  from  former  experiences 
what  they  might  expect.    The  soldiers,  however, 
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posure,  and  replied  :  "  Vou  have  come  a  little 
loo  late,  general.  The  gold  was  dis|>atched 
this  morning  early.  I  knew  the  danger  of 
forwarding  it  in  the  usual  way,  and  sent  it  by  a 
•  ircuitous  route  through  the  woods.  Tl^e  escort 
must  be  at  least  twenty  miles  off  by  this  time." 

'I'his  subterfuge  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect  on  the  general,  who  exclaimed,  "  \'ou 
cannot  deceive  me  !  I  know  the  gold  is  /i^re.' 
If  you  do  not  deliver  it  I  shall  take  it  myself." 
So  saying,  accom|xinied  by  a  numerous  follow- 
ing, he  made  his  way  to  the  safe  •  room,  the 
position  of  which  was  well  known. 

"  Ha  !  "  he  said,  as  he  noted  the  absence  of 
the  ponderous  iron  case.    **  I  see  that  the  bird 


managed  to  capturt;  about  a  score  of  them,  and 
these  were  brought  in,  roped  together  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

'I'he  general,  who  had  been  occupied  in  organ- 
izing two  search  parties,  one  to  descend  the 
mine  and  explore  its  hidden  depths,  while 
another  party  performed  the  .same  duty  above- 
ground,  now  thought  it  well  to  step  forward  and 
address  these  new  "  recruits."  "  Patriotic  volun- 
teers in  the  cause  of  liberty,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
grandiose  fashion,  "a  grateful  country  will 
not  be  unmindful  of  your  noble  endeavours. 
Sergeant,  see  that  these  heroic  fellows  receive 
their  just  share  of  the  contribution  ( ! )  with 
which  this  mine  is  about  to  assist  us." 
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As  he  spoke  a  troop  of  liorses  and  mules 
was  driven  up.  These  were  the  company's 
property,  which  had  evidently  been  forcibly 
"  r  ommandeered "  from  the  stables.  I'he 
manager  was  about  to  protest,  but  the  j;eneral 
anticipated  him.  "We  are  not  thieves,'  he 
said  :  "  we  require  yotir  animals  for  a  little  while, 
but  tliey  will  be  relumed  to  you,  or  I  will 
give  you  notes  for  their  value,  which  will  be 
cashed  by  the  Provisional  ("lovernmcnt."  The 
manager  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  this 
assurance,  but  protest  was  tinavailing. 

But  a  ray  of  hope  now  came  from  another 
quarter.  A  negro  boy  named  Tompey,  who  hiid 
just  ridden  in  at  full  gallop  ftom  Qdko^ 


unaware  of  the  fa<  t.  The  offu  ials'  main  object 
now  was  to  gain  time,  in  the  hope  that  help 
would  arrive  before  the  rebels  were  aUe  10 

accomplish  their  purpose. 

Meanwhile  the  search  jjarlies  liad  been  busy. 
The  safe  was  too  large  to  be  easily  concealed,  so 
that  it  did  not  take  them  long  to  search  every 
corner.  The  mill  wa.s  tlie  la.st  place  to  be  over- 
hauled. As  they  approached  the  engine- rt>om 
and  noticed  that  the  doors  and  windows  had 
been  heavily  barricaded,  they  at  once  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  safe  was  to  be  found 
inside.  Seizing  a  bar  of  iron  from  the  mill,  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  spirits,  not  without 
some  difliculty»  broke  open  a  window.    At  the 
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same  moment  a  jet  of  scalding  steam  shot  out, 

and  with  a  piercing  yell  the  ni;in  ft  !l  back, 
clapping  his  hands  to  his  face  and  wriUiing  with 
pain.  His  companions  drew  near  cautiously, 
but  all  their  attempts  to  break  in  were  unavail- 
ing, for  they  had  too  great  a  respect  for  the 
scalding  vapour  to  approach  too  closely. 

fries  of  rage  and  bitter  inipreratiops  filled 
the  air,  as  the  intruders  saw  themselves  batfled. 
But  only  for  a  moment   A  shout  of  "  Dyna-  , 

'  uiyiu--t.u  by  \jOOgle 


Stealthily  approached  the  manager  and  con- 
trived to  hand  him,  unoi^served,  a  note  of  which 
he  was  the  bearer.  This  was  from  the  com- 
pany's agent  in  town,  and  informed  the  manager 
that  the  ("lovernment  trn(i|w  wt-re  in  {uirsuit  of 
the  revolutionists.  An  armed  liody  had  been 
hastily  collected  and  dispatched  t()  i:i  C'.illao, 
according  to  telegraphic  advices  just  rcn  iM-d, 
and  might  arrive  at  any  moment.  This  was 
good  new^  for  the  revolutionists  were  apparently 
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mite ! "  was  heard,  and  the  suggestion  was  greeted 
with  loud  cheers.  There  was  a  hrge  quantity 
of  tl\ II, unite  at  the  mine,  where  il  wun  rrijuired 
lur  blasting  purposes.  'I'he  store  in  which  it 
was  deposited  was  about  a  mile  distant,  as 
owing  to  its  danj^.Totis  nature  it  was  thought 
prudent  to  keep  it  stored  in  a  secluded  spot. 
Its  position,  however,  was  welt  known  to  the 
ass  lilaiits,  and  a  party  was  at  once  told  off  to 
ol)tain  a  quantity.  The  hopes  of  the  officials 
sank  once  more  as  they  saw  the  new  turn  aflbirs 
had  taken.  Tlie  only  prospect  of  saving  the 
^old  lay  in  the  chance  that  the  Governiuent 
troops  might  arrive  before  the  robbers  were 
able  to  get  off  with  thi  ir  Imotv. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  party  returned 
with  several  cases  containing  dynamite.  I'he 
verand:!  where  the  little  proup  of  officials  stood 
couinianded  a  cuiupklc  view  of  their  operations. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  the  dynanulc  was  laid, 
and  L-\[)Iodcii  with  a  dull  thud.  A  large  breach 
was  made  in  the  engine-room,  one  side  of  it 
being  completely  de.stroyed,  while  a  cUuid  uf 
niinj^li-d  steam  nnd  di'/'tis  shot  skywartl.  Thr 
lubljcrs  gave  a  lf)ud  c  lieer  as  they  saw  the 
success  which  had  crowned  their  efforts,  for 
they  obtaitu  d  a  view  of  the  coveted  safe  lying 
on  its  side  inside  the  room. 

But  the  safe  was  still  intact.  It  was  locked, 
and  required  to  be  "  cracked "  before  they 
could  gain  possession  of  the  treasure  it  con- 
tained. Again  recourse  was  had  to  dynanuie ; 
another  dull  thud  was  heard,  another  cheer,  and 
the  brigands  rushed  upon  their  prey. 

All  this  time  the  distracted  officials  had  been 
eagerly  scanning  the  opposite  hillside  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  some  trace  of  the  Govern- 
ment tro<jj)s,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Kor 
the  last  few  moments  their  attention  had  been 
closely  riveted  on  the  operations  of  the  bandits, 
which,  needless  to  say,  they  followed  with 
breathless  excitement  Then  once  more  they 
turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  kjS  the  hilL 


A  squad  uf  horsemen  was  now  seen  approach- 
ing at  a  rapid  pace.   Were  they  the  expected 

rescuers  or  were  they  only  another  party  of 

General  X  's  followers?    The  excitement 

was  intense,  but  of  short  duration.  A  friendly 
j;nsi  (if  wind  unfurled  the  flai;  hold  by  one  of 
the  approaching  party,  and  the  little  band  of 
watchers  recognised  with  heartfdt  joy  the 
Ciovernmont  rolours. 

A  loud  cheer  burst  involuntarily  from  their 
throats  as  they  saw  the  welcome  spectacle. 
"Cheer  again  with  all  your  might."  cried  the 
manager,  and  they  gave  a  shoui  that  must  have 
been  heard  in  the  town  of  Calbo.  The  loud 
cheering,  as  had  been  intended,  distracted  the 
attention  of  the  robbers,  who  at  once  guessed 
the  cause  of  it.  With  muttered  imprecations 
they  abandoned  the  ?afr,  sprang  into  their  sad- 
dles, and  galloped  otf  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  advancing  troops.  In  a  few  minutes 
more  these  latter,  num!>enng  in  all  some  five 
liundred,  arrived  and  were  warmly  greeted. 

The  staff*  as  may  be  imagmed,  were  in  a  fever 
of  suspense  to  know  if  the  trensure  had  been 
<;.irrifd  off.  They  lust  nu  lime  in  repairing  lo 
the  wrecked  engine-house,  and  found  to  their 
joy  that.  althuUL;h  the  robbers  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  ihc  outer  door  ot  the  safe,  the  inner  lid 
—  for  the  safe  had  strong  douUe  doors  -was 
still  intact  and  the  treasure  consequently  safe. 
It  seems  that  the  robbers  had  been  too  liberal 
in  their  use  of  the  dynamite,  and  had  exhausted 
their  supply  when  they  forced  open  the  outer 
door,  being  apparently  unaware  that  there  was 
still  another  plate  of  iron  between  them  and 
the  coveted  gold. 

The  Government  troops  only  remained  long 
enough  to  exchange  a  hurried  conversation,  and 
then  galloped  off  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
These  were  presently  overtaken  and  a  fieite 

combat  ensued,  in  which  Cieneral  X  was 

captured  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  dis- 
posed. So  ended  an  abortive  revolution. 
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A  remarkable  romance  of  real  life.  Many  years  ago  Count  Theodore  Kazimoff,  a  young  and  wealthy 
Russian  nobleman,  quarrelled  with  his  bosom  friend  about  a  girl.  The  two  became  reconciled,  but 
subsequently,  when  they  were  hunting  together,  the  friend  disappeared,  his  lifeless  body  being  after- 
wards discovered  concealed  in  a  snow-bank.  Count  Kazimoff  was  accused  of  the  murder,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life  to  Siberia.  By  the  death -bed  confession  of  the  real  murderer 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  has  been  proved  entirely  innocent,  and  has  Just  returned  to  St.  Petersburg 

after  fifty  years  of  exile,  an  old  and  broken  man. 


I N  some  respects  Count  Tolstoy's 
powerful  novel,  "  Resurrection,"  is 
not  so  dramatic  or  al)Sorbing  as  the 
life-story  of  a  worn,  sad  faceil  old 
man  who  recently  step[x-d  feehly 
fium  tile  Moscow  express  at  the  Central  Station 
at  SL  Petersburg  and,  with  the  help  of  a  young 
man  who  accom|>anied  him,  entered  the  sleigh 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  family  residence 
of  the  KazimofTs.  This 
old  man  was  Count 
Theodore  Kazimoff,  who 
has  just  returned  from 
Siberia,  whither  he  was 
exiled  exactly  fifty  years 
ago  for  the  murder  of 
his  best  friend.  Count 
Demetri  Dolgorouki. 

For  fifty  long  years 
Count  Kazimoff  prayed 
for  death  in  a  Siberian 
|x:nal  settlement,  crushed 
by  the  severity  of  his 
punishment  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  all  his 
relatives  and  friends  be- 
lieved him  to  be  guilty 
of  the  atrocious  crime  for 
which  he  had  been  con- 
demned. Now,  after  all 
lhe.se  years  of  physical 
suffering  and  mental 
agony,  it  has  been  dis- 
covered that  Count  Kazi- 
moff was  entirely  innocent 
of  the  murder  of  which 

he  was  accused,  and  a  pardon  granted  by  the 
Czar  has  enabled  hinj  to  return  to  his  old  home 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  die  in  liberty,  with  every 
stain  removed  from  his  character. 

Few  lives  have  been  more  tragic  than  that  of 
Count  Kazimoff,  and  few  innocent  men  have 
had  to  undergo  so  terrible  an  ordeal  as  that 
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which  he  has  gone  through.  Yet,  as  thinns 
have  turned  out.  he  must  be  thankful  that  his 
prayer  for  speedy  death  was  not  answered,  and 
that  he  has  lived  long  enough  for  his  innocence 
to  l>e  established  before  all  the  worhi. 

The  Ix'ginniiig  of  this  remarkable  story  takes 
us  hack  to  the  year  1852,  when  (!ount  Theodore 
Kazimoff  was  a  dashing  young  officer  in  the 
cavalry  guards.    His  fatlicr  was  the  head  of  the 

KazimofTs,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  noble 
families  of  the  Russian 
Kmpire,  and,  being  the 
eldest  son.  Count  'Pheo- 
dore  was  the  heir  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast 
estates  and  wealth  whirh 
his  forefathers  had  accu- 
mulated. The  magnifi- 
cent heritage  that  awaited 
him  consisted  of  half  a 
million  acres  of  land  in 
various  parts  of  Russia, 
thirteen  palaces  and 
castles,  besides  some 
score  of  hunting  lodges, 
summer  villas, and  smaller 
residences,  and  a  fortune 
estimated  at  three  million 
{>ounds. 

He  was  twenty  -  five 
years  of  age,  tall,  hand- 
some, and  the  darling  of 
St.  Petersbuig  so<-iety, 
and  his  supeiior  officers 
prophesied  for  him  a 
distinguished  militar)-  career.  In  short.  Count 
Kazimoff  seemed  to  |)OSsess  everj'thing  ref|uired 
to  make  a  young  man  happy,  and  certainly 
few  men  can  ho[)c  to  enjoy  life  more  than  he 
did  on  the  eve  of  the  tragedy  that  was  about  to 
overwhelm  him. 

Count  I>emetri  Dolgorouki,  his  most  intimate 
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friend,  was  a  young  man  in  similarly  fortunate 
circumstances.  He,  too,  was  an  eldest  son  and 
the  heir  to  immense  wealth  and  estates,  hardly 
less  extensive  than  those  of  Count  Kazimoff,  on 
which  they  bordered.  The  two  had  been 
schoolboys  together,  had  gone  through  the 
University,  had  made  a  foreign  tour  together, 
.nnd  were  the  best  of  friends  till  a  woman  came 
between  them.  This  was  a  girl  named  Fedora 
Tebloff,  the  daughter  of  the  house-porter  at  the 
club  which  both  the  young  officers  frequented. 

Fedora  TcblofT  was  at  that  time  nineteen 
years  old  and,  according  to  the  standards  of 
her  class,  beautiful— a  fact  of  which  she  was 
perfectly  well  aware.  She  was  coquettish  in  the 
extreme,  and  always 
had  a  bevy  of  ad- 
mirers in  her  wake 
Count  Kazimoff  was 
her  chosen  favourite 
until,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  all  parties  con- 
cctned,  he  introduces 
his  friend  Dolgorouki 
to  her.  'i'he  fickle 
maiden  (]uickly  trans- 
ferred her  affections 
to  the  new  comer. 

Count  Ka/.imoff 
spared  no  pains  to  re- 
gain Fedora's  favour, 
but  Dolgorouki 
did  his  utmost 
to  supplant  his 
comrade,  so 
that  the  old 
friendship  be- 
tween the  two 
young  men  de- 
veloped intothe 
liercest  hatred. 
Many  stormy 
encounterstook 
place  between 
tl>em,and  once, 
when  Kazimoff 
found  Dolgo- 
rouki in  Fe- 
dora's company,  aiinry 
words  led  to  blows  and  a 
savage   hand -to  hand 
struggle. 

A  duel  was  the  inevitable  result,  and  this  was 
fought  on  the  following  day  in  a  field  on  the 
outskirts  of  St.  Petersburg.  Swords  were  used, 
and  the  two  noblemen,  both  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  weajK)n,  fought  as  only  the  deadliest 
enemies  fight,  with  the  evident  intention  to  kill. 
It  soon  became  clear  that  Count  KazimolT  had 
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found  his  master,  and  in  the  fifth  round  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  right  arm  which  dis- 
abled him  and  caused  the  seconds  to  put  an  end 
to  the  duel. 

The  combatants  shook  hands  at  the  finish, 
and  Count  Kazimoff  expressed  a  desire  that 
their  old  friendship  might  be  revived  and  the 
cause  of  their  enmity  forgotten.  The  recon- 
ciliation seemed  complete,  and  not  long  after- 
wards Dolgorouki  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Kazimoff  to  go  hunting  on  his  estate  at  Ljubjana, 
in  the  province  of  Novgorod. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  stay  came  the 
tragedy  that  meant  death  to  the  one  and  lifelong 
penal  servitude  to  the  other.     Kazimoff  and 

Dolgorouki  were  out  hunt- 
ing together,  and  the  topic 
of  Fedora  Tebloff  seems 
to  have  been  raised  again, 
for  the  huntsmen  and 
benters  in  attendance  on 
them  noticed  that  the  two 
noblemen  were  engaged 
in  a  hot  dispute. 

At  the  height  of  their 
(juarrel,  when  both  men 
were    beside  themselves 
With   jjassion,   they  sud- 
denly found  they  were  at 
close  quarters  with  two 
wild  boars,  and  started  off 
in  haste  to  get  a  shot  at 
the  game.  The 
attendants  were 
left  far  behind,  but 
they    heard  the 
sound  of 
many  gun- 
shots, and 
concluded 
that  the  two 
noblemen 
were  having 
good  sport. 

Nearly 
an  hour 
later  Count 
Kazim  off 
rejoined  the 
party  of 
beaters  and 
inquired 
where  Dol- 
g  o  r  o  u  k  i 

was.  Dolgorouki,  however,  had  not  been 
seen,  and  as  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance 
when  darkness  set  in  a  search  was  made 
for  him,  but  in  vain.  Next  day  the  quest  was 
renewed,  and,  guided  by  marks  of  blood,  the 
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rescue  party  found  his  dead  body  buried  in  ten 
feet  of  snow  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  l)een  seen  in  the  company  of 
his  host.  Count  Kazimoff  was  at  once  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  having  committed  the  murder. 

The  evidence  against  the  Count  was  over- 
whelming. The  enmity  Inrtwccn  the  two  young 
men,  which  had  led  to  the  duel,  the  sudden 
reconciliation,  the  invitation  to  hunt  on  Kazi- 
moffs  estate,  the  renewed  quarrel,  and  the  gun- 
shots heard  by  the  beaters,  all  pointed  to 


the  presence  of  the  officers  and  men  of  Kazimoff's 
regiment.  He  was  brought  to  the  parade-ground 
in  chains,  and  two  private  soldiers  stri|)iHd 
him  of  his  uniform  and  dressed  hini  in  convict's 
garb  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  regiment. 
This  accomplished,  they  took  his  sword  out  of 
its  scabbard,  broke  it,  and  beat  him  with  the 
blunt  edge  of  the  severed  halves. 

Next,  one  half  of  Kazimoff  s  head  was  shaved 
clean  and  the  hair  on  the  remaining  half  crop|>ed 
close.    Finally  he  was  led  round  in  front  of  the 
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Kazimoff's  guilt.  He  was  accused  of  having 
feigned  reconciliation  with  Dolgorouki  in  order 
to  lure  him  to  his  remote  estate,  there  to  butcher 
him  in  the  woods,  confident  in  the  assumption 
that  his  own  retainers  would  not  give  evidence 
against  him.  No  stranger  had  Inren  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  weeks,  and  no  one  else  was 
in  that  part  of  the  forest  when  the  crime  was 
committed. 

Kazimoff  protested  his   innocence,  but  his 

declarations  were  disregarded,  and  he  was  found 

guilty  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death.  This 

sentence  was  commuted    to  one  of  lifelong 

Ixinishment  to  .Siberia,  with  penal  servitude  for 

the  first  ten  years.    Before  his  start  eastwards 

Count  Kazimoff  had  to  undergo  the  terrible 

ordeal  of  l)eing  formally  degraded  from  his  rank 

as  an  officer.    'I'his  ceremony,  which  is  more 

relentlessly  severe  in  Russia  than  in  any  other 

country —  worse  even  than  the  ordeal  Dreyfus 

had  to  undergo  in  I'rancc— was  |H;rformed  in 
Vol.  si.-3a 


ranks,  while  the  two  soldiers  showered  blows  on 
his  bare  back  with  the  dreaded  knouts  used 
by  the  Cossacks.  'I'his  custom,  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  is  still  jiractised  in  Russia  in  cases  of 
degradation  of  officers  from  their  rank. 

Count  Kazimoff  broke  down  utterly 
Ixjfore  the  degrading  ceremony  was  half  over, 
wept  bitterly,  and  toward  the  end  had  to  be 
dragged  round  in  a  fainting  condition.  A  tiay 
or  two  later  he  started  on  his  long  and  terrible 
journey  to  Siberia.  To  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  his  misery  the  last  two  items  of  news  that  he 
heard  from  the  outside  world  before  leaving  St. 
Petersburg  were  that  his  fiancee  had  become  the 
betrothed  of  another  man,  and  that  I-edora 
Tebloff  had  cursed  him  as  the  murderer  of  her 
lover  Dolgorouki. 

Kazimoff  was  henceforth  "Convict  108,"  and 
was  dispatched  into  exile  in  company  with  a 
gang  of  other  unfortunates  condemned  to  the 
san»;  fate.    They  were  chained  together  and,  as 
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was  customary  in  tliosc  days,  did  tlic  wliulc  o( 
the  journey  on  foot,  goaded  by  tlie  cruel  knouts 
of       Cossat^ks  sent  to  escort  them. 

Their  destination  was  Zistan,  some  hundred 
miles  north  ol  Tonisk,  and  on  arrival  there  they 
were  |)ut  to 
work  in  the 
mines.  Ka/i- 
ni  o  f  f  w  a  s 
chained  nigiu 
and  day  to 
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served  out  they  took  care  that  he  received  the 
smallest  share.  When  they  found  that  he 
would  not  participate  in  their  coarse  conversa- 
tion, they  heat  and  kicked  him  "  to  knock  the 
pride  out  of  him,''  as  they  put  it. 

Ka/imolT  was  not  al- 
way>  chained  to  the  same 
rurtians,  and  sometimes 
his  immediate  companions 
were  kind  enough,  if  rough 
and  far  too  uneducated  to 
be  real  conipaiiy  to  him  ; 
but  during  the  ten  long 
years  that  it  lasted  this 
{K-nal  servitude  in  chains 
was  literally  a  hell  upon 
e.irtii  for  the  unhappy  ex- 
favourite  of  high  society 
in  St.  I'elersburg. 

It  is  a  mystery 
how  Kazimoff 
I  i  ved  tiirough 
these  terrible  years 
at  all,  for  when 
they  Were  over 
he  resembled  a 
broken-tlown  man 
of  seventy,  though 
i)e  was  only  thirty- 
five.  Thenceforth 
he  was  allowed  to 
inhabit  his  own 
little  hut,  and  to 
dopradically  what 
he  liked  so  long 
as  he  did  not  leave 
the  village  and 
reported  himself 
to  the  authorities 
twice  a  day. 
Rations  were 
served  out  to  him, 
atid  he  received  a 
small  allowance 
of  money  for 
necessary  ex- 


four  other  comic  ts,  all  coarse,  brutal  fellows, 
unclergoing  punishment  lor  crimes  of  evcep 
tional  violence.  What  torture  this  permanent 
lack  of  privacy  and  this  forced  association  with 
ruffians  was  to  a  man  of  Ka/imofl"s  stamp  may 
Well  be  imagined. 

I- or  ten  hours  every  day  the  five  prisoners  had 
to  work  together  in  the  mines,  and  at  night  they 
slept  together  in  a  miserable  hut.  When  there 
was  work  to  be  done  the  four  plebeian  criminals 
combined  to  give  their  aristocratic  com[>anion 
the  biggest  share  of  it,  and  when  rations  were 


penses. 

Since  his  condenuialion  and  departure  from 
St.  I'etersl>urg  Ka/imofiT  had  not  received  any 
kind  of  message  from  his  relations  and  friends, 
and  Ins  heart  was  bitter  against  them. 

After  three  years  of  solitude  Kazimoff  obtained 
|)ermission  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  workman 
who  had  been  exiled  lor  a  [)olitical  offence  and 
who  had  died  before  his  term  expired,  'i'he 
woman  belonged  to  the  working  classes,  but  she 
w.is  kind  and  affectionate,  and  Kazimofl"  con- 
sidered marriage  with  her  to  be  preferable  to 
the  awful  solitude  which  he  had  been  enduring. 
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On  the  day  of  the  wedding  Ka/.imoff  had  a 
portrait  of  himself  and  his  plebeian  bride  taken, 
and  tl)is  he  sent  to  his  relatives  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  a  reminder  that  his  first-born  would 
be  the  heir  to  the  Ka/imoff  wealth  and  estates. 
The  union,  however,  was  childless,  and  Kazi- 
mofTs  wife  died  five  yairs  later,  leaving  him 
once  more  alone. 

I'or  over  thirty  years  he  dragged  on  a  solitary 
miserable  existence,  limited  to  the  society  of 
ex  criminals  and  deprived  of  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  In  the  earlier  years  he 
still  entertained  ho])u  that  liis  innocence  nught  be 
established,  but  as  year  after  year  went  by  with- 
out bringing  one  favour- 
aljle  sign  lie  resigned 
himself  to  the  inevitable 
and  pray»'d  that  death 
might  end  his  sufferings. 


wailed  for  his  opportunity,  and  then  murdered 
him  in  the  wood  and  buried  his  body  in  tlie 
snow.  He  had  come  and  gone  without  seeing 
anyone  and  without  being  seen,  and  after  the 
crime  was  committed  esca[K"d  from  the  neigh 
bourhood  without  attracting  attention. 

He  heard  that  Count  KazimofT  had  been 
condemned  for  the  murder,  but  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  come  forward  and  admit  that 
he  himself  was  the  real  culprit.  He  desired, 
however,  to  unburden  his  mind  of  this  secret 
before  his  death  and  to  obtain  forgiveness 
for  the  double  sin  which  he  had  committed, 
'i'ebloff  swore  his  confession  on  the  crucifi.x, 
and  it  was  considered  sufficient  to  justify  ("ount 
Ka/imofT's  immediate  pardon  and  release. 
Count  KaziniolT  returned  to  .St.  I'eterslmrg 

only  to  find  that 
nearly  all  his  old 
c(>ni|)anions  had 
preceded  him  to 
the  grave.  He 
is  MOW  the  head 
of  the  family 
again,  but  he  has 
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The  truth  of  the  mystery  came  out 
.  just  before  the  death  of  a  workman  named 
'iebloff  recently.  TeblofT  was  the  brother 
of  the  pretty  I'edora,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  KazimolT  and 
Dolgorouki,  and  on  his  death-bed  he  sent 
for  a  priest  to  hear  his  (Xjnfcssion.  He  slated 
that  it  was  he  who  had  murdered  Count 
Dolgorouki.  'I  he  count,  he  told  the  priest,  had 
wronged  his  sister  l  'edor.a,  and  he,  the  brother, 
had  sworn  to  avenge  her.  He  had,  accordingly, 
followed  Count  Dolgorouki  to  I.jubjana,  had 


willingly  renounced  his  rights  in  ihis  respect. 
He  has  even  declined  to  live  permanently  in 
the  palatial  family  residence,  preferring  to 
occupy  a  modest  ajiartment  where  he  can  dis- 
|>ense  with  all  formalities  and  ceremonies.  He 
totters  about  the  streets  of  the  ca|)ital  and  is 
glad  to  be  a  free  man  again,  but  justice  has 
been  done  too  late  to  be  of  much  value  to  him. 
He  is  broken  down  in  health  and  in  s|)irits, 
coarseneil  by  hardship  and  siifllriiig,  unable  to 
enjoy  the  luxuries  that  surround  him,  and  with 
only  a  short  span  of  life  before  him. 
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Now  that  the  eternal  "  Balkan  crisis  "  is  once  more  looming  large  on  the  political  horizon  this  article 
will  be  found  of  especial  interest.    Mr.  Vivian's  experiences  in  Macedonia  were  entirely  pleasant,  and 
he  found  the  alleged  lawlessness  and  turbulence  of  the  people  to  be  largely  mythical. 


HK  Frt-nch  a[)propriateIy  use  the 
same  word,  Mac^doine,  for  a  holo- 
caust of  sodden  fruit  and  for  that 
'I'urkisli  province  which  remains  the 
last  rock-pit  of  I-iurope.  Nearly  all 
the  Powers,  great  and  small,  covet  ^[acedonia, 
and  there  seems  every  prolxtbility  of  serious 
disturbance  there  before  long. 

Considerable  experience  as  a  traveller  has 
t'nijjht  me  that  places  with  the  worst  reputation 
are  usually  the  safest.  I  have  wandered  at 
night  ainonj"  the  ^ipsy  (|uarters  of  Seville  and 
(Iranada;  I  have  crossed  Somali  deserts  where 
marauding  bands  were  expecteil  at  every  turn  ; 
I  have  visited  Russian  lowtiships  where  cholera 
numl)ered  thousands  of  daily  victims.  Hut 
nowhere  has  the  danger  comparetl  with  that  of 
police-ridden  cities  like  London  and  Paris. 

To  judge  by  the  [)a|KT8,  you  may  only  visit 
Macedonia  if  yttu  are  content  to  carry  your  life 
in  your  hand.  A  few  iiuiuiries,  however, 
sufficed  to  convince  me  so  completely  of  its 
security  that  I  was  even  ready  to  take  my  wife 
thither.  As  a  matter  of  fa'  t,  though  1  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  this  was  probably  the 
greatest  safeguard  1  could  have  devised,  for  the 
Albanians,  who  are  the 
only  turbulent  persons  in 
the  region,  are  so  chival 
rous  that  they  will  never 
attack  a  parly  which  in- 
cludes a  lady. 

Salonica  is,  jK-rhaps,  the 
most  interesting  town  in 
the  province,  but  Uskub 
IS  the  most  romantic  and 
charming.  About  nine- 
tenlhsof  theThessalonians 
are  Jews  —  and  quite  a 
diflTcrent  type  of  Jew  fiom 
the  |)rosperous  jXTsons  of 
Kurope  or  the  down- 
trodden, fugitive  beings  of 
'I'unisia  and  Morocco. 
They  are  descentled  from 
the  Spanish  Jews,  and  still 


talk  Spanish  as  an  alternative  to  Hebrew.  Their 
leading  newspa{)€r  is  printed  in  Spanish  with 
Hebrew  chamcters.  Its  editor  interviewed  me, 
and  put  such  surprising  sentiments  into  my 
mouth  that  three  (juarlers  of  the  article  were 
strui'k  out  l>y  the  censor.  The  Jews  of  Salonica 
coiurol  everything.  They  dress  in  a  strange,  far- 
away garb  of  their  own,  adapting  the  Ottoman 
fez  to  long  chintz,  overcoats  and  weird  baggy 
breeches.  They  are  neither  apologetic  nor 
aggressive  ;  they  are  considered  honest  in  trade, 
and  they  submit  loyally  to  the  (iovernmcnt. 
What  most  delighted  me  about  them  was 
the  originality  of  their  butchers'  sliops.  A 
Thessalonian  does  not  go  round  to  his  tiades- 
man  and  select  a  cho])  or  steak,  but  waits  at 
home  until  a  horse  conies  round.  This  horse, 
seen  in  the  first  photograph,  has  two  boards 
across  his  back,  decorated  with  succulent  joints, 
so  that  a  housewife  may  choose  her  dinner  at 
her  very  door. 

I'skub  dreamy  Uskub  the  capital  of  Old 
.Scr\ia  and  of  the  vilayet  of  Kossoxo,  is  a  far 
less  busy,  practical  place,  but  entirely  idyllic. 
Nestling  with  forests  of  minarets  and  minaret- 
like   cypresses    beside  the  silvery   \'ardar,  it 
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delights  the  eye  nnd  arrests  the  imagination  at 
all  si-asons.  It  is  the  last  rampart  of  the  old 
Servian  Kmpirc,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fiopulation 
is  Servian.  Your  first  ex|)edition  thence  will 
probably  be  to  the  historic  battlefield  of  Kossovo 
(the  blackbird  meadow),  where  the  last  Servian 
Czar  and  the  flower  of  the  Ser^•ian  nobility  fell 
victims  to  the  advancing  Turk.  All  the  best 
songs  and  legends  of  Servia  are  wrapped  up  in 
that  great  disaster.  According  to  the  bards, 
black  crows  came  from  the  combat  to  announce 
the  result  to  the  Czarina  Militsa,  who  sat  watch- 
ing in  her  tower  at  Krushevats,  the  capital. 
Sultan  Murad,  the  Turkish  conqueror,  also  fell 
on  th.nt  f;iUd  day.  A  Servian  liero  crept  into 
his  tent  in  the  hour  of  victory  and  slew  him. 
The  Sultan's  tomb,  shown  in  the  second 
photograph,    remains    a    place    of  Moslem 


bark  lanes.  The  roads  in  Macedonia  are  not 
so  bad  as  timorous  people  pretend,  for  the 
officials  take  great  trouble  to  jjcrfert  com- 
munications between  towns,  and,  as  they  can 
commandeer  labour,  they  need  not  tax  a 
denuded  exchequer. 

But  once  out  of  the  beaten  track,  the  traveller 
must  take  care  of  himself.  There  are  bridges 
over  the  rivers,  but  no  one  dreams  of  using 
them.  As  a  matter  of  course,  your  Jehu  drives 
straight  into  the  water,  even  when  it  swamps  the 
wheels  and  the  horses'  legs  ;  and  the  horses  seize 
the  opportunity  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Some- 
times, of  course,  you  have  an  anxious  moment. 
When  we  went  to  I'risluina  we  had  our  courage 
put  to  the  test.  l-rom  the  station  we  pro- 
ceeded at  full  gallop  across  the  downs  for  twenty 
minutes,  bumping  and  rattling  over  hillocks, 
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pilgrimage  where  he  fell,  and,  though  his 
iiody  has  l>een  transferred  to  Asia,  his  heart 
is  here,  where  he  fulftiled  the  destmies  of  his 
race. 

Another  favourite  ex|>edition  from  INkub  is 
to  or>e  or  other  of  the  .Servian  monasteries 
which  nestle  among  the  neighbouring  hills. 
We  were  lucky  enough  to  visit  one  — named 
Pobuzhie  -  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
festival.  The  drive  thither  was  a  strange 
experience,  rattling  at  full  gallop  over  roads 
like  ploughed  fields,  mild  precipices  and 
alarming  goat-tracks.  However,  I  have  always 
found  that  the  worse  the  roa«ls  are  in  any  country 
the  better  are  the  horses.  You  hear  of  acciilents 
on  slipjK'ry  macadam,  but  never  in  wild  switch 


with  soldiers  (armed  to  the  teeth)  canuolliiig 
l»eside  u.s.  Then  we  had  a  sleep  dcM  cut  over 
a  very  stony  road  into  the  town.  A  jirudent 
person  would  have  driven  at  a  foot's  p.ice.  Our 
cabman  was  not  prudent.  He  preferred  to 
drive  for  all  he  was  worth.  At  the  steepest  and 
narrowest  place,  where  the  precipice  at  the  side 
was  sheerest,  a  wheel  came  off.  Hy  every  law 
of  prolwbilily  wc  ought  to  have  been  flung  a 
mile.  As  it  was,  the  loss  of  the  wheel  merely 
acted  as  a  drag,  and  we  alighted  with  scarcely  an 
emotion,  half  ignorant  of  what  had  hap|Kned. 
Next  day  the  same  carriage  arrived  to  take  us 
to  the  battlefield.  It  had  a  brand  new  wheel, 
but  the  driver  remarked  carelessly  that  the  other 
three  were  rickety  and  that,  wiili  the  luck  of 
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another  accident,  he  might  find  an  excuse  for 
further  repairs. 

'I'o  return  to  the  Servian  monastery.  .After 
an  exciting  drive  llirough  parlous  places,  we 
espied  a  mountain  dotteil  with  white  figures. 
In  the  foreground  was  a  strange,  barrack  like 


edifice  as  thickly 
po|>ulated  as  a 
newlv  o|Kned  ant- 
hill. '  W  e  had  the 
Servian  Consul- 
(leneral  with  us, 
and  wtre  accnrtl- 
ingly  welcomed 
with  tnthusi.ism. 
After  a  shr)rt  visit 
to  the  chapel, 
where  we  kissed 
imagesand  lighted 
candles,  we  were 
admitted  to  all 
the  fun  of  the  fair. 
Thousands  and 
thousands  of  Ser- 
vian [K-.Tsants,  all 
dressed  in  the 
most  gorgeous 
and  brilliant 
raiment,  were 
the  open  S|)aces 


fxicked  like  sardines.  In 
they  were  dancing  the  Servian  kn/n,  a  majestic 
and  medix'val  exercise.  Long  strings  of  them 
took  hands  and  wound  gracefully  in  and  out 
among  the  mob,  dancing  to  the  strains  of  an 
old-world  bagpipe.    The  wf^men  wore  glittermg 
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aprons  of  silver  cloth  and  endless  collections  of 
coins  as  hair-ornaments,  breast-plates,  and  coat-s 
of  mail.  These  are  the  dowries  which  every 
maiden  displays  until  she  is  married,  when  she 
must  put  them  away  until  her  daughters  arc  old 
enough  to  wear  them.  The  cfTect  is  exquisitely 
Ixirbaric,  and  you  feel  yourself  liundrcdsof  miles 
and  years  away  from  this  sober,  practical  century. 
The  ko/o  looks  the  easiest  and  stupidest  dance 
ima.L^inalilc,  but  when  you  have  tried  it  you  find 
it  intricate  and  exciting.  I  Ix-lieve  that,  if  it 
could  be  introduced  into  Kngland  and  .America, 
it  would  soon  cut  out  the  cake-walk  and  the 
pas  df  i/ttit/re.  There  are  endless  varieties  of 
steps  and  measures,  each  with  some  symbolical 
significance.  .And  the  dance  1i;is  this  advantage, 
tliat  it  can  be  danced  anywhere,  without  pre|>ara- 
lion  or  polished  lloors  or  s|)acious  halls.  I  have 
seen  it  danced  with  e(|ual  /est  in  a  forest,  in  a 
crowded  market  place,  in  the  garden  of  a 
Consulate,  and  in  the  ball-room  of  a  Queen. 
This  was  near  Biarritz,  at  the  villa  of  Queen 
Nathalie.  I  chanced  to  remark  to  the  lady-in- 
waiting  that  it  would  be  a  missionary  enterprise 
to  introduce  the  ko/o  into  ICuro|>e.  She  ran  off 
to  the  Queen  and  said,  "Mr.  X'ivian  asks  for  a 
ko/o."  'Fhe  Queen  took  up  the  idea  at  once  and 
herself  hummed  a  tune  to  the  musicians.  Three 
or  four  Servians  set  the  example  and  the  dance 
wa-s  soon  in  full  swing.  The  uninitiated  were 
clumsy  at  first,  but  soon  mastered  the  tuoti/  and 
rivalled  the  vigorous  energy  of  their  teachers. 
Perhaps  the  most  excititjg  of  our  experiences 


in  Macedonia  wa-s 
our  journey  to 
K  a  1  k  a  n  d  c  1  e 
(known  to  the 
Slavs  as  Tetovo), 
some  thirty  miles 
from  U  s  k  u  b , 
though  much  of 
the  excitement 
was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was 
our  first  venture 
into  the  interior. 
Mrs.  Vivian  was 
only  the  second 
"  European  "  lady 
to  visit  it  within 
the  memory  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant. 
(All  over  the  lial- 
kans  it  is  custom- 
ary to  s|>eak  of 
passing  north  oi 
the  Danube  and 
Save  as  "going  to 
Eurojx;.")  There 
were  plenty  of  alarmists  to  discourage  our 
ex()edition,  anil  dreadful  tales  were  related  of 
Iwttle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  by  the  way. 
The  whole  length  of  the  road  was  said  to  be 
flanked  by  Albanian  villages  with  the  most 
villainous  reputation,  and  we  set  out  half  per- 
suaded that  we  should  carry  our  lives  in  our 
hands.  A  friend  of  mine,  however,  had  assured 
nvi  that  he  often  travelled  thither  without 
escort,  and  oiily  once  met  with  a  disagreeable 
incident. 

An  hour  before  Kalkandele  there  is  a  dark 
wood  beside  the  road  :  it  is  called  "  Ass;jssins' 
(.'orner,"  for  robbers  are  supposed  to  lurk  there 
constantly.  As  my  friend  was  jxjssing  it 
towards  twilight  a  couple  of  wild -looking 
ruffians  jumjK'd  out  of  a  thicket  and  seemed 
alxiut  to  stop  his  carriage.  Just  then,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  a  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  behind 
and  two  zaptiehs  (mounted  jx)lice)  were  seen 
arriving  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  ruffians  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  calculated  their  chances, 
and  then  retired  hurriedly  into  the  woods.  It 
is  no  doubt  probable  that  they  meditated 
violence,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  have 
had  innocent  intentions.  The  zaptiehs  had 
been  sent  on  by  the  vali  (governor)  directly  he 
heard  of  my  friend's  departure,  but  they  had 
only  now  had  time  to  catch  him  up.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  an  escort  is  necessary  for 
travelling  in  Macedonia,  but  the  authoritie* 
always  prefer  to  furnish  it,  in  case  of  accidents. 

I  found  that,  whenever  I  drove  in  the  country 
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without  warning  the  authorities,  zaptiehs  were 
sent  after  me,  sometimes  only  joining  me  when 
I  was  half  way  home.  When  I  was  starting  for 
Kaikandole  I  was  advised  to  let  the  vali  know, 
and,  accordingly,  two  zaptiehs  travelled  with  me 
all  the  way.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to  their 
usefulness  at  a  critical  juncture,  but  at  least  they 
afford  moral  support,  and  they  look  very  im- 
posing, with  their  long  guns  slung  over  their 


that  the  AU)anians  never  molest  strangers,  I  saw 
no  need  for  hurry.  But  when  I  reached  the 
c^nrriage  the  dragoman  was  so  much  alarmed 
that  I  had  to  agree  to  drive  off.  When  we  had 
proceeded  a  little  way  Mrs.  Vivian  wanted  to 
stop  and  see  the  fun  from  a  safe  distance ;  but 
he  reminded  us  that  the  guns  carried  six  hun- 
dred yards,  and  implored  us  to  go  on  at  full 
gallop.    After  about  ten  minutes  the  zaptiehs 
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barks.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  security. 

Thus,  the  only  disagreeable  incident  during 
this  drive  was  provoked  by  their  presence.  We 
had  stopiK'd  at  a  wayside  inn,  and  I  had  got  out 
to  stretch  my  legs.  Suddenly  I  heard  angry 
shouts,  and  I  saw  the  zaptiehs  engaged  in  a  bmwl 
with  eight  men  at  the  door  of  the  inn.  At  first 
there  was  only  a  great  deal  of  loud  threatening 
and  rough  pushing,  but  presently  revolvers  were 
drawn,  the  /.aptiehs  were  overpowered,  and  their 
gutis  were  taken  from  them.  'I'hen  I  discovered 
that  our  dragoman  had  rushed  back  to  the 
carriage  and  was  calling  frantically  to  me  to 
run  for  my  life.    As  1  had  been  told  verj-  often 


came  clattering  up,  roaring  with  laughter  over 
their  exploits. 

It  appeared  that  one  of  them  owed  the  inn- 
keeper a  halfpenny  for  some  oats,  and  that  the 
innkee|)er  had  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did 
not  pay.  Hut  an  .Albanian  zaptieh  does  not 
willingly  yield  to  force,  and  h.e  refused  indig- 
nantly. 'I'here  might  have  been  a  serious  fight, 
but  one  of  the  bystanders  said  to  the  innkeeper, 
"l)o  not  hurt  him  while  he  is  in  attendance 
on  strangers.  That  would  l>e  an  inhospitable 
thing  to  do,  and  the  kaimakam  (prefect)  would 
take  a  great  revenge.  Wait  till  he  comes  again 
and  then  kill  him  if  you  like."  "So,"  said  the 
/^ptieh,  with  a  very  fine  bow,  "  I  owe  my  life  to 
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oflTicials  jHjsscssc'd 
his  ciicrj;y,  ihcrc 
\v<nild  l)c  very 
little  room  for 
complaint  in  the 
district.  When- 
ever he  met  a 
group  of  i)easants 
he  stopped  ihem 
and  asked  to  sec 
tlieir  pass|>orts. 

'I'wo  men,  driv- 
ing a  large  flock 
of  sheep,  were 
treated    in  this 
May.    They  had 
a  long  story,  l«» 
the  effect  that 
ihey  were  travel- 
1  i  n  g  by  s 1 o  w 
slai;es  loSalonica, 
where  they  in- 
tended   to  ship 
the  sheep  to  Constantinople.    But  the  passports 
did  not  bear  out  this  account,  and  presently 
it  api)cared  that  they  were  notorious  robbers, 
whom  the  police  had  been  seeking  for  a  long 
time.    They  were  told  to  give  up  their  revolvers, 
which  ihcy  did  with  some  reluctance.  Then 
they  were  told  to  consider  themselves  under 
arrest,  and  the  kaimakam's  two  zaptiehs  rode  u|) 
to  them.     They  were  inclined  to  resist,  and 
tried  to  hustle  the  zapliehs,  |>rotesting  loudly. 
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you,  <heUbu%,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
profoundly  grateful." 

*•  But,  you  foolish  fellow,"  said  the  dragoman, 
"  you  ought  not  to  have  engaged  in  a  brawl 
when  you  were  escorting  strangers.  Why  did 
you  not  give  the  man  his  halfpenny  and  have 
done  with  it  ?  " 

The  zaptieh  made  very  merry  over  the  idea. 
"You  know  how  we  AlUinians  are,"  he  replied. 
"  We  think  nothing  of  a  fight,  and  we  are 
always  ready  to  take  a  man's  life  when 
we  quarrel  with  him.     If  it  is  not  about  a 
halfpenny  it  may  be  about  a  dog." 

The  dragoman,  however,  being  of  a 
timorous  turn,  saw  little  humour  in  the 
situation.  Throughout  the  journey  he  had 
kept  pointing  to  various  sjjots  and  relating 
in  awestnick  tones  the  various  calamities 
that  had  taken  place  there.  At  this  bridge 
a  woman  had  been  murdered ;  in  that 
defile  there  had  been  a  fight  between  the 
police  and  the  Albanians,  with  so  many 
casualties ;  by  yonder  mill  a  peasant  had 
been  waylaid  and  held  to  lanbom.  On 
cross-examination,  however,  many  of  the 
stories  proved  to  be  very  old  ones,  and 
the  others  became  either  commonplace  or 
improbable. 

Half-way  to  Kalkandele  we  met  the 
kaimakani,  who  wa?^  inspecting  the  repairs 
of  the  road.  He  bade  us  share  his  lunch 
under  a  shady  tree,  and  then  invited  us  to 
travel  with  him  the  rest  of  the  way.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  watch  his  adminis- 
trative methods,  and  even  the  most  dis- 
contented peasants  admitted  that,  if  all 
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W'licii  1  last  saw  them  they  were  being  com- 
pelled to  collect  and  drive  back  the  stolen 
slicep,  while  the  zaptiehs  followed  them  with 
drawn  revolvers.  Afterwards  I  learned  that 
they  were  bound  and  cast  into  prison. 

Farther  on  the  kaimaknm  stopp>ed  a  group 
of  a  dozen  peasants  and,  being  dissatisfied  with 
their  passports,  ordered  thetn  all  to  return  to 
Kalkanilcle.  .As  he  took  away  their  passjiorts 
and  they  could  not  go  on  travelling  without 
iheni  they  had  no  choice  but  to  obey,  and  so 
could  be  safely  left  at  large. 

"  See,"  exclaimed  the  dragoman,  triumphantly, 
"  how  dangerous  is  the  state  of  the  roads." 

"  See,  rather,"  I  retorted,  "  how  energetic  the 
kaimakam  is  in  mainUiining  their  security." 

"  Ah  I  "  was  the  reply,  *'  while  he  is  here  no 
one  dare  flo  anything,  but  he  cannot  be 
everywhere  at  once,  and  in  his  absence  no 
one  can  travel  without  risking  a  murderous 
assault" 

From  time  to  time  we  passed  long  files  of 
peasants,  men,  women,  and  childien,  with  carts 
full  of  merchandise,  driving  cattle,  sheep,  [>'y^s, 
and  poultry  to  and  from  the  market  at  Uskul). 
In  most  cases  they  had  to  travel  all  through  the 
night,  yet  they  had  no  military  escort.  1  drew 
the  dragoman's  attention  to  this  tangible  evi- 
dence of  public  security.  "  If  they  could  only 
travel  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,"  said  I,  "  you 
would  surely  not  find  them  like  this  in  such 
numbers  every  week." 

"  lJut,"  he  retorted,  unconvinced,  "many  do 
perish  by  the  way,"  and  he  fell  to  recapitulating 
romances  of  outrage,  locating  each  one  with 
suspicious  precision. 

At  Kalkandele  I 
was  the  guest  of  the 
Servian  prota,  or 
archdeacon,  the  most 
voluble  man  I  have 
ever  met.  His  house 
was  like  a  fortress.  A 
high  wall  protected  his 
smiling  little  garden, 
and  huge  doors  were 
heavily  barricaded  at 
sun-down.  If  in- 
vaders forced  these 
defences  they  would 
still  be  confronted  by 
a  second  line  of 
fortification  :  for  the 
ground  floor  was 
merely  a  granary,  and 
the  dwelling  -  rooms 
could  only  be  ap- 
proached bv  a  la«l(ler- 

like   staircase   which     '"^r^l^"  ^"^"'"-^^^^ 


led  to  a  veranda  and  was  isolated  at  night  by 
letting  down  a  trap  door.  I  asked  the  cause  of 
all  these  precautions,  and  was  told  much  about 
the  fanaticism  of  the  population,  who  might  at 
any  time  wish  to  raid  a  Christian  household.  I 
could  not,  however,  elicit  any  definite  instance 
of  such  conduct  within  recent  memory,  and  the 
population  seemed  jK-rfectly  lx:nevolent  when- 
ever we  drove  about  the  streets.  In  fact,  I 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  that  we  should 
have  an  armed  escort  for  every  stroll,  but  my 
(.'hristian  friends  were  very  firm  on  the  subject. 

Kalkandele  is  even  more  beautiful  than  most 
Turkish  towns.  Every  house  has  its  garden 
and  a  rippling  rivulet,  tall  poplars  and  cypresses 
rise  up  beside  the  glistening  minarets,  storks' 
nests  are  poised  upon  the  chimneys,  weather- 
beaten  wooden  dwellings  of  fantastic  shape  are 
relieved  by  the  gay  arrangement,  always  artistic, 
of  Turkish  shops,  and  tlie  women  are  among 
the  most  gorgeously  altirtd  in  all  Macedonia. 

Perhaps  the  most  idyllic  spot  is  the  tekki 
(monastery)  of  the  Bektashis,  a  heretical 
Moslem  sect  Unlike  any  other  Moslems,  they 
drink  wine  and  spirits.  This  is  so  great  a 
heresy  that  the  imaum  (or  Mohammedan  priest) 
may  not  even  speak  lo  them.  They  are  very 
tolerant  to  Christians,  some  of  whom  are 
actually  admitted  to  their  sect.  'I'hey  Injlieve 
in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  are  accord- 
ingly most  kind  to  every  animal.  They  are 
especially  fond  of  birds,  cat«,  and  horses,  but 
do  not  care  for  dogs.  Their  rules  for  good 
conduct  are  very  stiict,  and  any  member  who 
misbehaves   himself  is  at   once   turned  ouL 
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Beautiful  i)eacocks,  lordly  storks,  and  many 
strange  birds  strut  about  a  wonderful  wide 
garden  around  an  o{)cn-air  mosque.  At  the 
corner  of  a  low  veranda  sits  the  baba,  or  abbot, 
cross  •  legged  upon  a  divan,  an  old  man  of 
singularly  bene- 
volent aspect. 
He  wears  a  fur- 
trimmed  coat, 
and  reminds  us 
of  a  picture  in 
"Lalla  Rookh." 
He  rises  to  re- 
ceive us,  and  tlie 
prola  kisses  his 
hand.  Then  we 
are  plied  with 
cigarettes  made 
of  the  finest 
monastic  to- 
bacco, with 
enormous 
jieaches  and  lus 
cious  grapes, 
also  cups  of 
fragrant  cofifee, 
and  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  the 
season.  Our 
talk  is  of  birds 
and  beasts,  of 
the  pleasures  of  life  and  other  restful  topics, 
and  we  envy  this  [x-aceful  retreat  as  we  turn 
again  to  the  narrow  streets  thronged  with  armed 
men. 

The  people  of  Macedonia  lead  a  mediaival 
life  in  their  work,  in 
their  play,  in  their 
religion,  and  in  their 
semi- feudal  system. 
The  various  estates 
are  ruled  autocrati- 
cally by  a  chifji,  or 
seigneur,  who  enjoys 
extensive  authority 
over  his  peasants. 
They  are,  howe\er, 
to  all  intents  and 
purj>oses  owners  of 
their  homesteads, 
except  that  they  owe 
him  one  third  of  the 
yearly  crops  in  lieu 
of  rent     I  visited 
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the  house  of  one  of  these  lairds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ui'kub  —  a  strange,  dreamland 
palace  surrounded  by  stout,  high  walls  and  look- 
ing as  though  it  were  in  a  chronic  state  of  siege. 
I   give  a   photograph  of  the  harem,  which 

looks  more  like 
a  prison  than  a 
ladies'  bower. 
One  reason  for 
the  gloom  was 
the  absence  of 
the  master,  a  very 
famous  Albanian 
chief.  He  was 
summoned  to 
Constantinople 
some  years  ngo 
and  has  not 
I'een  allowed  to 
return  here  since. 
The  story  goes 
that  he  tried  to 
turn  his  domain 
into  a  little  in- 
dependent prin- 
c  i  [)  a  1  i  t  y  and 
steadfastly  re- 
fused to  |)ay  any 
taxes.  That  is  a 
frequent  aspira- 
tion in  Turkey, 
but  is  rarely  found  to  pay  in  the  long  run.  It  is, 
indeed,  typical  of  Macedonian  lawlessness,  such 
as  the  correspondents  love  to  desctibe.  The 
Macedonians  are  accustomed  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  as  other  people  did  four  or  five 

centuries  ago,  and 
this  gives  them 
a  different  attitude 
towards  each  other 
and  the  authorities, 
but  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean 
that  they  are  dan- 
gerous people.  In- 
deed, I  tound  them 
without  exception 
courteous  and  hos- 
pitalile,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in 
rerommendiiig  any- 
one whois  tiredof  the 
ordinary  tourist  track 
to  pay  them  a  visit. 
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iAttacKed  by  Wolves  in  the  2>esert, 

By  J.  K.  M.  Shirazj. 

The  author  is  a  Persian  gentleman  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  a  Raeeian  scientific  expedition  in 
Persia.   While  croesing  the  dceert  ol  Mayan  in  mid-wlntcr  the  party  were  attacked  by  a  ferocioue 
pack  of  Btarving  wolvea,  and  had  to  fight  for  their  lives  until  hdp  arrived. 


X  llie  yccU  i8yi  Professor  Makaroll, 
of  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
was  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to 
the  norlh-western  districts  of  Azer- 
bijan,  in  Persia.  I  accumpanied 
him  as  nueri<reter.  We  went  straight  to 
Teheran,  the  I'ersian  c^ipital,  where  we  re- 
Ciwincd  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  to  complete 
our  preparations.  From  Teheran  we  travelled 
to  Ispahan,  across  an  arid  plain,  and  again 
stopped  for  some  weeks  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  Karun  River,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
to  the  south  of  Is^hm'  Leaving  Ispahan  we 
tiavelled  West,  visiting  Kbol,  Salmast,  and 
Alaraght. 

Then,   turning  our  faces  homewards,  we 

reached  a  place  called  Urmi,  situated  in  a  plain 
watered  by  four  rivers,  flanked  on  one  side  by 
Lake  Urmi,  forty-seven  miles  long,  and  on  the 
other  side  \>y  a  chain  of  mountains  extenJiiii;  as 
lar  as  the  Turko-Persun  frontier  of  the  Khoi- 
van-Salmast  districts.   Here,  at  the  village  of 

(iec Tel  e.  tht  [)rofessor  stopped  to  study  the 
ruined  temples  of  the  Zoroastrians.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  live  by  tending  immense 
herd:  of  shcei.  amJ  g'uits.  This  is  a  tusk 
fraught  with  considerable  danger,  as  the  plain 
is  infested  by  the  smaller  wild  beasts,  such 
as  tliL Casj-jian  r:it,  the  hvcnn,  tlie  j-irkal,  aiwj, 
most  dangerous  of  all,  the  common  wolf. 

Travelling  in  the  East  is  very  pleasant  in 
spring  s>T  early  summer,  but  we  found  it  an 
arduous  task  in  mid-winter,  'i'hcre  are  no 
railways  of  any  kind ;  indeed,  our  superstitious 
natives  would  look  upon  stenni  [lower  as  the 
direct  work  of  Shitan  (Satan;,  and  the  roads 
are  so  bad  that  they  seem  rather  to  separate 
than  to  unite  thi  villai^es. 

Before  Icavmg  Urnu  to  return  to  St.  I'eters- 
buig,  vtd  Tabriz,  we  hired  six  horses  for  our 
journey  — two  for  ourselves,  two  for  our  servants, 
one  for  the  bagg.»ge,  and  anotlier  for  Musliaiii 
All,  our  charvador  (proprietor  of  the  horses), 
who  was  also  to  act  as  our  yiiuk.  I  liis  man 
was  a  .sociable  person,  and  alihoii:;h  very 
religious,  with  the  name  of  each  saint  ;it  the  tip 
of  his  tongue,  he  was  always  ready  to  t  Ik.  ::' •. 
or  tell  a  good  story — in  tact,  he  represeniLti  lu  ; 
characteristic  A/crhiiatiee  type. 

On  the  24th  oi  l  i  bruary,  after  spending  the 
night  with  an  .Armenian  merchant,  we  left  the 
village  of  Geo-Fatali  Khan  escorted  by  soldiers, 


who  took  us  as  far  as  our  iu>t  liaUing  place,  the 
village  of  Gavillan,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  Nestorian  Christians.  This  military  honour 
we  owed  to  the  prtjfessor's  letter  of  introduction 
to  Amir  Ni/.m,  tlie  (lovernor  (Jeneral  of  Azer- 
bijan.  As  we  had  s|>enl  fourteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  riding  through  \ery  rough  and  bleak 
country,  we  were  gbd  on  reachitig  the  caravan- 
serai to  dine,  warm  ourseive^i  at  the  lire,  and  go 
to  bed.  Next  morning,  after  rubbing  ourselves 
with  snow  by  way  of  wxshing,  and  eating  a  sub- 
stantial breaklust,  we  set  forth  at  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  most  intense  cold.  The  professor 
and  I  walked  on  a  few  miles  to  warm  ourselves. 
That  evening;,  without  adventure,  we  reached  our 
second  ha1tm>^-starion,  the  \nllage  of  Tascidi, 
which  was  SI)  Muall  a  place  that  the  best  cara- 
vanserai could  afford  \x$  nothing  better  to  sleep 
upon  than  the  floor,  with  a  bearskin  covering. 
Next  morning  at  about  four  oV!i»i  k  ue  sl  irtcd 
tor  our  lost  halting  -  station  but  one,  a  place 
called  THxat  Khalil. 

In  the  evening,  before  we  had  finished 
supper,  one  of  the  village  ofhcials  came  to 
warn  us  not  to  cross  the  desert  of  Mayan, 
which  hy  between  I  )i/;ii  Kholll  itiJ  Taljri/,  on 
account  of  the  ferocity  of  the  wolves,  which  were 
in  a  starving  condition  owing  to  the  intense  and 
protract  til  cold,  ^fu.shadi  .'Mi  also  joiiwd  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  tlie  villager;  but  the 
professor  was  determined,  in  s{Mte  of  the  cold 
and  wolve^,  tn  travel  ne.xt  day  the  cr:;hty  four 
English  miles  which  still  lay  between  him  and 
the  capital.  The  night  was  exceptionally  dark 
:\r\d  it  simw,  .!  in<  ess.intly ;  the  natives  called 
this  tempest  a  lajran  (de%irs  storm),  and  I  liave 
never  seen  a  blizzard  in  Northern  Russia  to 
equal  the  \  ioleiice  of  that  hurricane. 

We  were  joined  at  this  place  by  a  Moham- 
medan Dervish  whose  name  was  Hulbul.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  mulli-coloared  al)a  (frock-coat), 
with  an  arakhchin,  a  peculiar  cap  worn  under 
a  lug  hat,  and  his  hair  fell  o\er  his  shoulders  in 
curls.  He  was  goinir  to  Tabri.'.  .iml  a>ke<l  pei;- 
Uiission  to  join  us,  to  which  roiuest  we  readily 
consented. 

We  Were  uy.  n^\t  morning  before  three 
otluck,  and  fouini  tliat  snow  was  still  falling 
in  fantastic  wreaths.     Mushadi  .Mi  and  the 

si  rvants  could  be  heard  saving  tli,  ir  i>rayers 
through  the  chill  darkness,  enipiiasuuug  lustily 

the  word  Shitan  (Satan).    The  professor  had  ~  , 
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not  changed  his  mind  concerning  the  continu- 
ance of  the  journey,  and  in  lialf  an  hour  we 
were  all  in  the  saddle. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  wolves  attacking  us,  the  party  was  liadly 
armed.  The  professor  had  a  pair  of  revolvers, 
with  about  fifty  cartridges,  while  the  servants 
had  very  primitive  iron  tapancha.s,  or  pistols. 
The  Dervish  Bulbul  possessed  only  a  huge  club, 
as  it  is  against  the  rules  of  his  sect  to  carry 
firearms. 

We  had  not  lra\elled  two  hours  before  a 
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terrific  snow-cloud  overtook  us.  The  snow, 
lashed  by  the  wind,  rose  from  under  our  feet  in 
whirling  eddies,  while  it  fell  faster  .ind  thicker 
from  above,  encompassing  us  like  the  waves  of  a 
great  ocean,  so  that,  blinded  and  choked,  we 
could  neither  go  forward  nor  back. 

On  consultation  we  resolved  to  halt  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  hope  that  the  weather  might 
improve  in  the  meantime.  We  accordingly 
scra|>ed  a  space  clear  of  snow,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  snow  liairicade.  Unpacking  the  bagg.nge, 
we  raised  an  intier  wall,  behind  which  we  might 
seek  protection  if  attacked  by  the  woUvs. 
Whilst  piling  the  saddles  one  upon  another  and 
listening  to  Bulbul,  who  was  relating  a  storm 
adventure  of  his  own,  the  servant  holding  the 
horses  turned  our  attention  to  a  huge  greyish 


mass  advattcing  towards  us  far  out  in  the  desert. 
We  hoped  that  it  might  be  a  caravan,  but  were 
soon  undeceived  by  the  howling,  snarling  noise, 
which  betrayed  the  presence  of  a  pack.  As  ihey 
came  nearer  it  was  a  very  remarkable  sight  to 
see  the  great  brutes— there  were  sixteen  or 
eighteen  of  them — leaping,  tolling,  and  biting  at 
each  other  in  the  newly  fallen  snow,  and  yet  all 
the  time  rushing  towards  us  with  characteristic 
eagerness.  They  made  straight  for  our  snow 
barricade,  and  although  we  Ixgan  to  fire  when 
they  were  about  twenty  paces  from  us,  not  a 

single  shot  told, 
and  the  whole 
(Kick  leapt  like 
I  i  g  h  t  n  i  n  g 
straight  into  the 
thick  outer  wall 
of  snow.  For 
the  next  two  or 
three  minutes 
we  poured  a 
deadly  fire  into 
them  at  close 
<]uarters,  and 
iliL  ti  they  turned 
tail  and  were 
out  of  sight  in 
a  minute. 
Looking  round 
to  see  if  anyone 
was  hurt,  I 
found  the  body 
of  a  huge  she- 
wolf  lying  dead 
at  my  feet, 
grasping  in  her 
clenched  teeth 
one  of  the  golo- 
shes of  Pro- 
fessor .Makaroff, 
who  was  kneel- 
ing beside  her  on  the  snow  examining  her  body 
with  a  zoologist's  curiosity. 

We  were  not  destined  to  rest  long,  for  just 
as  we  had  more  securely  fastened  tlie  hoi.ses  to 
prevent  them  breaking  away  in  their  fright  we 
saw  the  [Kick  returning. 

This  time  they  changed  their  tactics,  for,  in- 
stead of  bursting  in  a  mass  through  the  snow- 
wall,  they  spread  themselves  out  and  tried  to 
leap  it  singly.  I  had  just  sun  ceded  in  hitting 
a  beast  that  was  making  for  the  horses  when 
my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  terrible  cry,  and, 
turning  round,  I  saw  |K)or  Dervish  Hulbul  lying 
under  a  wolf.  I  instantly  rushed  to  his  help 
and  fired  into  the  animal's  chest.  As  I  only 
wounded  him,  enraging   him   still   more,  he 

turned  and  leai>t  on  my  breast,  tearing  away  the 
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front  of  iny  thick  Russian  fur  coat  and  sending 
me  sprawling  on  to  my  back.  Before  he  could 
jump  forward  to  finish  nie,  however,  the  pro- 
fessor struck  the  wounded  animal  to  the  ground, 
where  he  was  quickly  dispatched.    We  found 
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mat  Bulbul  was  badly  wounded  on  the  chest 
and  right  side,  and  the  skin  of  his  arms  and  legs 
was  cruelly  torn  by  the  beast's  claws.  Not  only 
did  we  lose  his  assistance,  but  he  also  .idded 
greatly  to  the  confusion  of  tlie  scene  l)y  scream- 
ing like  a  child  from  the  pain  his  wounds 
caused  him. 

Things  were  now  looking  very  bad  for  us  and 
we  held  another  consultation,  with  the  result 
that  it  was  decided  to  send  Mushadi  Ali  back  to 
Dizai  Khalil  for  help.  In  order  to  allow  our 
messenger  to  gel  clear  of  the  wolves  it  was 
necessary  to  distract  their  attention,  for  they 
were  now  posted  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
cncam[jmLnl  and  wat<:hed  our  every  movement 
with  the  greatest  eagerness.  After  we  had  dis- 
cussed various  plans  we  agreed,  by  mutual 
consent,  to  give  them  the  donkey  which 
belonged  to  Dervish  Hulbul. 

So,  while  the  horse  and  man  were  equipped 
for  Iheir  hazardous  gallop  and  dispatched  in  one 


direction,  the  ass  was  driven  forth  in  front  of  the 
wohcs,  who  at  once  rushed  eagerly  on  the  poor 
beast,  literally  tearing  him  limb  from  limb  before 
our  very  eyes.  It  was  a  horrible  sight,  and 
we  deplored   the  necessity  of  sacrificing  the 

poor  brute;  but 
we  had  no  alter- 
native. \Ve  were 
now  a  party  of 
five  men  and 
five  horses,  sur- 
rounded by  a 
dozen  or  more 
hungry  and  fero- 
cious wolves.  All 
our  cartridges 
were  exhausted 
e-xcepl  three, 
which  the  pro- 
fessor still  had, 
but  the  powder 
was  so  mois- 
tened by  the 
snow  and  general 
atmospheric  con- 
ditions that  it 
was  very  doubt- 
ful if  they  would 
be  of  use.  The 
servan  is  were 
shoutmg,  crying, 
and  praying  to 
all  the  saints 
they  could  re- 
member, while 
the  Dervish,  be- 
tween his  cries 
of  pain,  muttered 
long  jwssages  from  Saadi,  the  moralist  ix>et  of 
Persia.  The  professor  grumbled  between  his 
teeth,  cursing  in  one  breath  both  the  weather 
and  the  wolves  for  having  obstructed  his  journey 
in  such  a  rude  manner. 

We  were  aroused  from  our  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions by  another  attack  from  the  wolves,  and 
almost  before  we  could  realize  it  they  were 
among  us  again.  I  was  thrown  violently  to  ihe 
ground,  with  the  paws  of  a  great  beast  planted 
on  my  du-st  and  its  hot  breath  striking  my  face. 
The  professor  saw  my  terrible  struggles  and 
discharged  a  shot  through  the  wolfs  head.  The 
brute  rolled  over  in  its  death  agonies,  but  when 
I  tried  to  rise  i  found  that  I  was  unable  to 
move  my  left  leg  from  the  acute  |xiin  that  had 
seized  it.  Blooil  was  pouring  from  my  knee, 
and  I  presently  realized  that  the  shot  which  had 
released  me  had  [Kissed  through  the  neck  of  the 
wolf  and  entered  my  leg,  shattering  the  bone. 
The  professor  and  the  others  came  and  bound 
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professor  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the  saddles 
of  the  horses  that  had  been  devoured,  hoi)ing 
that  while  they  blazed  the  wolves  would  not 
attack  us. 

riiis  plan  wo  carried  out,  but  the  moment 
tile  llames  died  down  the  pack,  now  greatly 
increased  in  number,  once  more  fell  furiously 
upon  us. 

The  attack  this  time  was  so  prolonged  and 
the  fight  so  deadly  thai  the  professor  in  the 
extremity  of  our  danger  loosened  otic  of 
the  horses  and  drove  him  out  of  the  camp. 
The  |X)or  animal  in  its  terror  galloped  round 


up  my  wounds  as  best  they  could,  but  while  my 
companions  were  attending  to  me  the  Wolves 
attacked  the  liorses  and  three  of  them  broke 
loose  and  rushed  madly  alx^ut.  They  had, 
however,  no  chance  against  such  terrible  odds, 
and  we  saw-  them  pulled  down  and  devoured  in 
an  incredibly  short  s|xice  of  time.  Soon  after 
this  I  fainted  from  pain  and  exhaustion,  where- 
upon my  companions  surrounded  me  like  a 
barricade  in  order  to  keep  our  four-footed  foes 
from  reaching  me. 

How  long  I  lay  unconscious  I  cannot  tell, 
but  when  I  came  to  myself  I  found  that  Bulbul 
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and  I  were  lying  togetlier  prop|)ed  up  by  the 
saddles.  The  Dervish  was  blowing  a  big  horn 
he  carried  in  the  face  of  a  wolf  that  had  leapt 
unperceived  into  the  back  of  the  encampment 
— greatly  to  our  alarm,  as  neither  of  us  could 
do  more  than  roll  from  side  to  side  when  we 
wanted  to  move.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
unexpected  sound  of  the  instrument  frightened 
away  all  the  wolves  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we 
reviewed  our  forces  on  the  chance  of  hitting 
upon  some  plan  of  campaign.  We  were  now  a 
party  of  three  able-bodied  and  two  wounded 
men,  and  wc  had  only  two  horses  left.  The 


and  round  the  outside  of  our  snow  wall,  and 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  thud  of  his  hoofs, 
scattering  snow  on  every  side,  and  the  rushing, 
snarling  sound  of  the  pursuing  pack,  whose 
white,  gleaming  teeth  were  painfully  visible  to 
our  horror-struck  ga/e.  The  professor  then 
suggested,  rather  than  part  with  our  last  horse 
anti  last  hope,  that  we  should  fling  to  the  wolves 
first  our  baggage  and  then  our  fur  coats  —any- 
thing, in  lact,  to  gain  time,  until  our  messenger 
could  fetch  a  rescue  party.  This  we  did,  but 
the  wolves  returned  ujxjn  us  in  such  o\erw  helm- 
ing numbers  that  we  were  obliged  to  drive  QJiJq 
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the  last  ol  our  horses,  and  he  shared  the  fate 
of  the  olhere.  We  were  thus  reduced  to  the 
desiK'raie  necessity  of  parting  with  our  clothes, 
and  were  actually  taking  it  in  turn  to  give  up  a 
garment  when  the  welcome  hark  of  a  dog  was 
iieard,  and  in  a  moment  some  splendid  hounds 
came  racing  up,  followed  by  a  party  of  well- 
mounted  horsemen  from  the  village,  who 
(juickly  drove  our  enemies  away.  They  were, 
however,  only  just  in  time.  We  had  killed 
altogether  eleven  wolves,  and  had  sacrificed  five 
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horses  and  a  donkey  with' their  saddles,  and  all 
our  haggage  and  coals. 

'J'he  excessive  pain  that  I  suffered  from  my 
wounded  K  g  niade  me  again  lose  consciousness, 
and  when  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  in  a 
room  at  the  caravanserai  in  I)i/;ti  Khalil,  with 
a  few  villagers  gazing  at  me  as  though  T  lund 
returned  from  another  world.  A  telegram  wa.s 
sent  by  Professor  Makaroff  to  Tabri/,  and  soon 
a  doctor  and  two  Cossacks  from  the  Russian 
Consulate  arrived. 


We  remained  at  Dizai  Khalil  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  lime  the  professor  nursed  me  as 
if  I  had  been  his  son,  and  never  ceased  to 
blame  himself  for  the  shot  which  so  nearly  cost 
me  my  life.  Mushadi  Ali  also  stayed  on  with 
us  to  cheer  the  party  with  his  lively  presence 
and  hel[>  to  dress  the  lacerated  linibs  of  the 
Dervish  Bulbul,  who,  however,  had  begun  to 
recover  the  monjent  the  wolves  were  out  of 
sight.  The  opinion  of  the  Dervish  as  regards 
the  sanity  of  Russian  professors  had  undergone  a 

material  change, 
and  he  vowed 
he  would  never 
again  join  a  scien- 
tific fwrty,  how- 
ever erudite  they 
might  appear. 

During  our 
stay  in  the  village 
we  heard  thai 
the  wolves  had 
become  a  ter- 
rible pest.  No 
domestic  animal 
was  safe  if  left 
unprotected,  and 
so  fierce  and 
bold  had  these 
animals  become 
that  a  young 
child  was  stolen  ' 
out  of  its  cradle 
and  jiarlly  de- 
voured by  a  wolf 
before  the  beasl 
could  be  over- 
taken ;  this  ha|>- 
pened  the  night 
before  we  left 
the  village  ! 

Our  adventure 
not  only  delayed 
the  professor's 
journey  very 
much,  but  he 
had  to  pay  for  all  the  horses  destroyed  and  for 
I  )ervish  Jkilbul's  donkev,  not  to  mention  a  reward 
to  the  men  who  came  so  op|K)rtunely  to  our  assist- 
ance. The  professor  look  six  wolf-skins  back  to 
Russia  with  him  as  a  sou\enir  of  the  event ;  I 
have  nothing  to  show  for  my  share  in  the 
adventure  except  the  wound  below  my  left  knee. 
Although  it  is  now  quite  healed,  yet  a  sudden 
change  of  weather  causes  me  mucli  discomfort, 
forcii)ly  recalling  to  my  mind  our  terrible  experi- 
ence with  wolves  in  the  desert  of  Mayan. 


RAM  P 
IN  SPAIN 
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HAT  niglu  in  (luadalajara  I  sal 
down  to  tlinncr  with  three  Spanish 
olTucrs  and  two  priests.  It  was  at 
the  Fonda  Kspanola,  where  I  had 
heen  welcomed  witli  what  might  be 
called  comparative  enthusiasm.  I  had  found  it 
rather  a  hard  job  [tetting  accommodation  in 
(luadalnjara.  The  people  of  the  first  fonda 
into  which  I  went  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
impressed  with  my  appearance.  I  suppose  I 
wore  a  trampish  air— a  conic-day  go-day  (lod- 
send-Sunday  sort  of  air.  The  man  who  kejU 
the  fonda  looked  me  up  and  down  and  seemed 
to  lake  my  measure  from  many  view  points. 
Then  after  a  pause— laden  with  the  ripest  signi- 
ficance—he let  me  know  that  the  fonda  was 
full.  I  lame  .satlly  away  after  running  the 
gauntlet  of  the  eyes  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
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After  leaving  Guadalajara  the 
author  set  out  for  Brihuega,  the 
next  point  on  his  tramp  northward. 
Stress  of  weather  drove  him  to 
spend  the  night  at  a  wayside  village, 
and  he  relates  his  experiences  in 
the  strange  underground  cellars 
of  the  Posada  Anasiasio. 


and  whal   appeared  to  i)e  his 
daughter,   and   a  s(|uat-looking 
waiter.     I  suppose  that  to  lliein 
I  lacked  distinction  of  look.  And 
.so  I  wandered  through  the  up- 
and  down  and  this-way  and  thai- 
way  streets  of  (iuadalajara  till  I 
arrived  at  another  fonda.  Here 
as  before  my  luck  deserted  me 
the  moment  I  got  inside  the  tloor. 
The  fonda  was  full,  said  the  land- 
lord, after  the   searching  look, 
and  the  pause  — the  \kwsc  laden 
with  ri|>c  significance.    Around  and  around  I 
wandered,  till  I  met  a  young  man  who  piloted 
me  to  the  l  onda  Kspanola.    Here  the  scene 
was  changed.     The  propietario  of  the  fonda 
and  his  wife  welcomed  me  with  such  effusion  — 
when  comjKired  with  the  way  that  I  had  been 
welcomed  at  the  other  places— that  I  was  fro/en 
with  the   ht)rrible    thou;4hl  that   perha})S  ihc 
eflfusion  would  figure  with  largeness  in  the  bill. 
But  such  turned  out  nol  to  be  the  case.  They 
were  simply  kindly  Spanish  people  who  seemed 
to  be  captured  with  my  niu«l-spla.shed  apjKar- 
ance.     And  so  I  slipped  off  my  knap>ack — 
forbore  to  ask  what  the  tariff  was  explained 
that  I  was  an  Knglishman  of  much  importance 
—  and  asked  lo  be   shown  to  a  room.  And 
very  soon    I  was  sealed  at  dinner  with  ihc 
three  Spanish  oflicers  and  the  two  priests. 
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The  room  was  long  and  rather  low  and  lit  up 

wiih  big  Imngiiig  oil  lamps.  The  food  was  fooil 
that  1  hardly  understood,  but  it  was  good  food. 
And  the  wine  was  excdient.    It  was  a  claret — 

a  full-bodied  claret— and  it  was  there  before  you 
on  the  table  to  take  as  much  as  you  wanted. 
1  liked  the  priests  much  better  than  I  did  the 

officers.  The  officers  had  the  air  of  ( Jirrying  the 
earth  on  their  shoulders— the  air  that  belongs 
the  world  over  to  gentlemen  of  the  military  per- 
suasion. I  couM  nul  make  out  the  rLgiuKnt 
they  belonged  tu.  At  first  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  they  belonged  to  the  band, 
because  <<{  the  ran  ih.it  the  sleeves  (»r  tlicir 
uniforms  were  adorned  with  trumpets  worked 
out  in  gold  lace.  But  they  were  neither 
trunipeti:rs  nor  band-itiicn.  Their  carrying  the- 
earih-on  their  iihoulders  air  forbade  so  lowering 
an  assumption  as  this.  And  after  dinner  the 
propietario  tnld  mc  that  they  were  theofRoefsof 
a  crack  Spani>>h  regiment. 

The  priests  had  the  took  of  jovial,  jolly,  easy 
men  of  the  world.  They  slappecl  tlie  officers  on 
the  backs,  and  laughed  and  joked  and  made 
things  hum.  And  one  of  them  began  to  ask 
iTie  ([iicstio?!^;.  He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty- 
hve,  with  a  round,  red  face  and  clever,  shrewd 
eyes.  I  answered  his  questions  as  well  as  I 
ronhl,  and  then  T  askrd  him  what  sort  of  a 
country  it  was  between  ( niadal«ijara  and  Zura- 
goza.  He  explained  at  some  length,  but  the 
on!v  part  of  tbe  e\j>laiuitiun  tli.il  I  grasj>eJ  was 
thai  ihc  country  was  mouiitainous.  He  seemed 
surprised  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  to 
walk  there.  1  would  have  to  pa«;s  thrnncjh 
many  niouii tains  (muclia  monies),  he  s;ud. 
And  then  one  of  the  officers  asked  me — Or 
1  think  he  asked  me — why  I  was  going  a  pUk 
(on  foot)  through  the  country.  He  seemed  to 
get  rather  vexed  at  the  answer  I  gave  him, 
but  the  priest  with  the  round,  red  face  said 
something  to  him  that  soothed  him.  An  argu- 
ment now  ensued  as  to  England  and  her  methods 
of  extending  her  Empire.  And  Cliamberlain's 
genius  as  a  diplomat  came  into  question. 
*'  Di()lomatico  siniestro  !  "  ejaculated  the  priest. 
And  the  olhcer,  who  a  moment  before  had  got 
rather  vexed,  looked  at  me  hard  and  asked  me 
something  concerning  our  great  statesman.  Hut 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  and  looked  blank. 
**No  intender"  (I  don't  understand),  I  said. 
And  after  that  the  topic  veered  round  to  the 
safer  one  of  bull-fighting.  Here  1  came  in  a 
little.  My  knowledge  of,  and  enthusiasm 
for,  the  sjjort  won  for  me  the  good  graces 
of  the  ofhcer,  who  had  seemed  inclined  to  carp 
at  me  whenever  he  got  the  chance.  His  eye 
now  beamed  with  fraternity. 

After  dinner  1  went  out  to  have  a  look  round 


the  town.    I  turned  to  the  left  and  walked  up  a 

narrow  street  tliat  led  through  an  arch  into  .1 
wide  pkiza.  The  plaza  was  well  lit  up  and  tilled 
with  a  crowd,  composed  nearly  all  of  men. 

These  men  of  (  luadalajara  !  There  \M  rc  as 
fine  a  looking  Ijt  of  fellows  as  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life.  They  were  very  different  from 
the  [xjople  of  Andalusia,  and,  indeed,  different 
irom  the  people  of  Madrid.  Powerful,  middle- 
sixed,  dark  fellows  with  broad,  rather  hard  bees 
— as  a  rule.  Broad-headed  men  of  the  absolute 
fighting  type.  They  suggested  the  bcotch,  and 
still  they  were  not  like  them.  Neither  were 
ihi  y  like  tile  Irish.  Their  gestures  were  a!)rupt 
and  their  voices  were  deep.  Square,  strong, 
well-set  men.  It  struck  me  that  the  country 
that  could  ])rodi!ce  such  men  was  in  no  sense  a 
"dying  nation."  I  would  have  liked  the 
English  statesman  who  had  been  guilty  of  utter- 
ing this  foolish  phrase  to  have  seen  these  men 
here  in  the  plaza. 

The  next  day  I  went  on  my  way  to  Brihuega, 
after  bidding  good  bye  to  the  |)eopIe  at  the 
t'onda  Rspancjla.  Ikihuega  was  thirty-six  kilo- 
metros  from  Guadalajara,  and  my  intention  was 
to  make  it  that  night.  But  luck  was  against  mc. 
It  came  on  to  rain  again.  And  the  wind  blew 
it  steadily  in  my  face  for  hours.  There  is 
nothing  so  bad  for  nraking  time  in  walking  aS 
facing  a  steady  rain-laden  wind. 

When  the  afternoon  came  I  saw  that  it  would 
l)r  in)]v issible  for  me  to  Tin.ike  Brihueg.T  tint 
day,  and  I  concluded  liiut  1  would  put  up  at  the 
posada  of  the  first  fair-sized  village  I  came  ta 
It  wa«;  not  that  I  was  tired  or  fagged.  It  was 
ruliier  liiai  the  day  liud  dispirited  me.  It  was  a 
dull,  wet,  heavy,  darkish  day  such  as  one  would 
never  expect  to  find  in  a  country  like  Spain. 

At  last,  after  I  had  walked  eighteen  kilometros, 
the  road  took  a  sudden  bend  around  a  great 
high  mass  of  rock  and  before  mc  was  a  village. 
To  the  right  of  it  was  a  most  wonderful  ruin  of  a 
Moorish  castle.  It  was  strange  that  I  had  not 
noticed  it  when  coming  along  the  road.  But  the 
wind  had  been  driving  the  rain  into  my  face 
steadily  for  hours. 

A  grand,  high,  strange-locking  Moorish  castle. 
It  stood  before  me  hewn  out  of  grey  stone.  The 
greyncss  of  the  day  and  the  rain  and  the  wind 
added  to  its  elfect.  It  was  as  high  and  as 
massive-looking  as  a  cathedral.  And  h  had  the 
nobility  and  grandeur  of  look  of  a  cathedral.  It 
was  there  —  something  Moorish,  something 
Arabic,  something  I^.isiem.  There  on  a  grey  day 
ii  the  midst  of  the  rain  and  the  wind.  Its  lines 
had  the  power  and  die  freedom  and  the  strength 
of  Gothic  lines,  and  still  there  was  in  it  the 
subtlety  and  the  straiiLjeuess  and  the  mystery  of 
the  East.    1  had  seen  nothing  that  could  be  at 
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were  men— when  they 
It  was  a  castle,  simple, 
And  it  was  here  in  a 
souls— a  place  called 
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all  compared  with  it  in  the  Alhambra  -nothing; 
that  possessed  either  its  magnificence,  its 
beauty,  or  its  meaning.  The  Alhanibra  was  but 
a  place  of  effeminate  marble  pillars  and  courts 
and  baths  and  gardens,  liut  this  ruin  was  of 
a  time  when  the  Moors 
were  strong  in  the  land, 
splendid,  and  strange, 
place  of  three  hundred 
Torija— a  place  not  even  on  the  map  of  Spain 

To  the  side  of  it  stood  the  village.  It  was 
also  in  grey  stone.  Hut  the  meaning  of  the 
village  was  not  as  the  meaning  of  the  strange, 
wonderful  castle.  The  c.islie  told  of  another 
time,  another  life,  another  race.  And  still  it 
was  of  the  place  and  of  the  scene  as  the  village 
was  of  the  place  and  of  the  scene.  It  was  here 
in  the  greyness  of  the  day— and  the  rain  and 
the  wind. 

I  went  to  the  posada  in  the  villa<;e.  It  was 
a  weird,  dark-looking  place  in  the  middle  of  the 
narrow  street  of  the  village,  and  was  called  the 
Posada  Anastasio,  after  the  nian  who  owned  it. 
Anastasio  was  a  gnarled-looking  old  .Spaniard 
of  over  seventy.  He  had  a  curious  habit  of 
continually  turning  his  head  to  look  behind  him. 

His  wife  was  about  as  old  as  he  was.  Rut 
she  was  a  stronger  character  and  had  a  better 


grasp  of  the 
powers    of  her 
mind.  .Xnastasio's 
attention  wandered  (juickly 
from  one  thing  to  another. 
He  was  really  old. 
A  fire  was  soon  blazing  in  the  chief  room 
of  the  posada.   1  was  silting  there  with  Ana.s- 
tasio  and  his  wife.    She  was  asking  me  the 
usual  questions— where  had  I  come  from,  where 
was  I  going   to,  and  who  was  I  ?     I  was 
answering  her  questions  and  wishing  that  I  was 
anywhere  else  than  in  the  posada.    The  old 
man's  habit  of  continually  looking  round  had 
got  on  my  nerves.    And  I  was  thinking  of  the 
sullen  expression  that  I  had  seen  on  the  faces 
of  the  men  who  were  standing  alx)ut  in  the 
narrow  street  of  the  village  as  1  was  coming  up 
to  the  pos;ida.    They  were  fine-looking  men. 
But  they  looked  sullen.    .And  it  all  at  once 
occuired  to  me  that  the   people   of  Castile 
looked   sullen   generally.    Whilst   I  admired 
them  I  could  not  s;iy  that  I  liked  them— as  I 
did  the  Anduhisians, 

The  room  of  the  posada  was  gloomy-looking 
.nnd  weird.  There  were  black-looking  objects 
hanging  from  the  roof.  They  might  have  been 
wine-skins,  but  I  was  unable  to  make  out  their 
shapes  in  the  gloom,  i  The  strong  light  of  the 
fire  threw  them  into  a  deep,  almost  black, 
shallow.  .And  a  sudden  resolution  came  to  me. 
I  would  leave  the  posada  and  walk  on  to  the 
next  village  I 

1  could  see  that  it  was  still  daylight  through 
the  narrow  chink  at  the  top  of  the  chimney.  I 
would  still  have  time  enough  to  get  from  the 
villa-'e  well  out  on  to  the  road.    .After  that  it 
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did  not  matter 
nui«:h.  The 
road  was  good. 
I  could  find 
my  way  along 
it  even  in  the 
darkness. 

I  picked  u[) 
my  knapsack 
and  asked  how 
much  I  owed 
for  the  jug  of 
Argando  that 

I  had  just  fini- 
shed. But  the 
old  woman 
would  not  hear 
of  my  going. 

II  was  dark — I 
would  lose  my 
way  —  ma  ny 
things  might 
happen.  I  was 
not  to  go  I 

Anasta  s  io 
said  nothing. 
He  did  not 
seem  to  care 
in  the  least 
whether  I 
went  or  stayed. 
And  this 
attitude  of 
his  finally 
made  me  de- 
cide to  stay. 
After  all  there 
was  no  good 
reason  for  my 
nervousness.  I 
was  well  able 
to  look  out  for 
myself.  Hut 
still,  knocking 
round  the 
world  amongst 
all  sorts  of 
people  had  put  caution  into  me. 

I  had  learned  from  hard  experience  that 
craft  and  caution,  comoined  with  a  little 
bravery  at  the  right  moment,  make  together 
the  finest  armour  that  a  man  in  danger  can 
possess.  Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rush- 
ing point-blank  at  danger  usually  do  it  throu:;h 
cowardice.  They  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
afraid.  And  even  if  tliey  have  got  the 
straight,  real  stuff  in  them  they  are  not  effective 
fighters.  A  dead  man  is  but  a  diad  man. 
It   is  the  man  who  outlives   the  fight  who 
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lounts.  Xo,  there  is  the  time  to  retreat 
;ind  the  time  to  advance  —  just  as  in 
sword-play.  Aiul  there  is  the  time  to  be 
afraid— to  run  away. 

Things  now  wore  a  cheerier  aspect  in 
the  |>osada  and  I  was  feeling  better.  'I'he 
Argando  was  mellowing  me  up  and  taking 
the  pessimism  out  of  me.  It  was  a  good 
wine — better  even  than  the  wine  I  had  had 
ihe  night  Ix'fore  at  the  Fonda  Espanola  in 
( iuadalajara.  The  company,  of  course, 
was  not  quite  so  lively,  but  I  suppose  it 

was  as  good 
as  could  be 
got  in  Torija. 
Anastasio's 
two  sons  were 
now  seated 
before  the  fire. 
They  were  two 
powerful ly- 
built  young 
men  with  the 
.sullen  under- 
took in  their 
faces  that 
seemed  to  be- 
long especially 
t  o  t  h  e  men 
of  the  V i  I- 
lage. 

Anastasio 
had  improved 
considerably 
under  the 
genial  influ- 
ence of  his  own 
Argando.  His 
mind  had  stop- 
ped wandering 
and  he  was 
telling  me  all 
about  the 
posada.  He 
said  it  was 
more  than 
five  hundred  years  old.    It  looked  it 

I  tried  to  find  out  something  about  the 
Mooribh  l  astle.  "  Ah  '  "  said  Anastasio.  "  La 
Castillo  Moro."  But  his  tone  was  the  tone  of 
one  who  was  touching  a  subject  that  did  not 
interest  him.  He  could  tell  me  nothing  of  it — 
save  that  it  was  old.  Was  it  older  than  the 
posada  ?  I  asked.  Yes,  it  was  older  than  the 
posada,  he  answered,  after  a  pause.  But  it  was 
in  no  way  so  remarkable— at  least  not  to  him — ■ 
for  he  went  on  to  tell  me  at  length  again  about 
the  posada.    He  was  human,  was  old  .\nastasio. 
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At  last  the  lime  came  for  us  to  retire, 
and  I  was  offcrcJ  my  choiw  either  of 
having  a  bed  or  of  sleeping  on  tlie  bencli 
by  the  fire.    I  chose  the  b.d,  because  1 
thought  it  would  be  the  safest  in  the 
event  of  anything  out  of 
the  way  hapjxining.  W  hilst 
we  were  all  in  a  pleasant 
humour  by  this  time  I  still 
thought  it  as  well  to  keep 
my  weather  eye  open. 

Anastasio  got  up  slowly 
from  where  he  was  sitting 
and  lit  a  small  oil  lamp.  It 
was  made  of  tin,  and  the 
wick  came  up  through  its 
spout.  I  had  seen  such 
lamps  stuck  in  men's  hats 
when  years  before  I  had 
been  working  in  the  head- 
ing of  an  underground 
tunnel.  They  were  worn 
by  the  men  who  ran  the 
machines  for  the  drilling 
of  blasting  holes  in  the 
solid  rock. 

The  old  man  slowly  led 
the  way  out  of  the  room. 
I  followed  him  with  my 
knapsack  in  my  hand.  I 
was  wondering  slightly  as 
to  what  part  of  the  posada 
going  to  take  me. 

The  blare  from  the  naked  liijht 
of  the  lamp  revealed  a  flight  of  stone 
steps.    I  followed  Anastasio  clown 
them,  and  we  stood  in  what  seemed 
to  be  the  cellar  of  the  {tosada.  .Anas- 
tasio held  the  light  high  om.t  his  •  - 
head  and  waved  it  round  a.s  if  lu 
show  me  the  size  of  the  place.  It 
was  a  huge  cellar,  and  had  a  door 
in  each  of  its  four  walls.    In  the  centre  of  it 
^•as  a  strong  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  rested 
supports  for  the  roof. 

Anastasio  led  me  through  otie  of  the  doors, 
and  I  found  myself  in  a  still  larger  cellar.  Ofl^ 
in  a  corner  of  it  was  a  heap  of  grain.  AVe 
crossed  the  floor  of  this  and  Anastasio  led  me 
through  another  door.  ;\t  this  I  began  to  get 
nervous.  The  cellar  that  I  found  myself  in  now 
was  circular,  and  was  lower  in  the  roof  than  the 
other  cellars.  He  went  across  this  and  o|)ened 
the  door  that  led  into  the  room  where  I  was  to 
sleep  for  the  night. 

*'  Buenos  noche  "  (good  night),  he  said,  as  he 
set  the  lamp  down  on  a  small  table  that  stood 
close  to  the  bed.  He  turned  and  left  me,  and 
I  could  hear  him  going  slowly  across  the  floor  of 
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the  circular  cellar  — opening  the  door — and  then 
going  slowly  across  the  flt)or  of  the  large  cellar. 
Then  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  .stopped 
suddenly.  I  wondered  why.  He  had  still 
another  cellar  to  cross  before  he  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  flight  of  stone  steps  that  led  up  into 
the  chief  room  of  the  posada.  His  steps  had 
sounded  out  so  distinctly,  and  then  they  had 
stopped  sudilenly.  I  wondered  what  could  be 
the  meiining  of  it.  Hut  it  might  have  been  my 
fancy.  The  posada  had  made  me  n<Tvous. 
The  chief  room  of  it  seemed  to  l>e  but  the 
entrance  to  a  labyrinth  of  dungeon-like  cellars 
opening  one  into  the  other.  What  could  be 
the  size  of  the  place  in  all  —the  place  where  I 
was  -  the  place  underground  ?  In  the  first  cellar 
I  had  noticed  a  door  in  each  of  the  walls. 
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'I'hey  must  have  opened  into  underground  places 
which  went  off  in  other  direct i«)ns.  I  wondered 
what  was  the  reason  of  it  all.  Why  was  the 
posada  of  such  a  curious  construction  ?  I  could 
not  help  feeling  nervous.  How  easy  it  would 
be  to  kill  a  man  in  a  place  like  this  !  I  was 
sorry  now  that  I  had  stopped  in  Torija  at  all. 
I  should  have  left  the  posada  that  tinie  at  the 
fire  when  the  impulse  to  leave 
it  had  come  upon  me.  It  would 
have  been  better  to  have  gone 
along  the  road  in  tlic  darkness 
and  in  the  rain 
than  to  have  stop- 
ped in  a  place 
such  as  this.  A 
strong,  dark  place 
in  which  hung  an 
a  t  mos  phe  re 
sinister  and 
evil. 

The  room  in 
which  I  was 
now  was  rather 
small.  And  the 
roof  was  lower 
even  than  the 
roof  of  the  circu- 
lar cellar.  I  could 
almost  touch  with 
my  hand  the  big 
sin^^le  rafter  that 
ran  right  across 
the  roof.  There 
w.is  no  window- 
in  it. 

I  turned  and 
aniined  the  door, 
had  no  lock.  All  that 
there  was  was  a  latch. 
'l"he  door  could  Ik; 
opened  as  easily  from 
the  outside  as  it  could 
from  the  inside. 

I  pulled  down  the 
coverlet  of  the  Ih.-i 
The  sheets  were  very 
damp.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  a  long 
lime  since  anyone 
had  slept  in  it.  I 

would  have  done  much  l>etter  to  have  slept  in 
my  clothes  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  frame 
and  headboard  of  the  bed  were  made  of  dark 
wood.    It  looked  as  old  as  the  pos;ida  itself. 

I  pushed  the  bed  over  to  the  end  of  the  wall 
that  fronted  the  door.  Then  I  laid  the  tal)le 
lengthwise  on  the  floor  between  the  head  of  the 
bed  and  the  door.    My  object  was  to  ni.ike  it 
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im|K)ssible  for  anyone  to  come  in  without 
smashing  the  door.  But  the  table  was  not  long 
enougl).  The  door  could  be  still  oi)ened  wide 
enough  for  a  man  to  get  in.  I  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  But  at  last  I  thought  of  the  plan  of 
shoving  the  head  of  the  bed  right  up  against 
the  door.  I  was  safe  now  so  far  as  being  sur- 
|)rised  in  my  sleep  was  concerned.  If  anyone 
came  I  would  at  least  have 
a  run  for  my  money.  There 
might,  of  course,  be  other 
ways  of  getting  in  on  me 
than  by  the  way  of  the 
door.  But  I 
had  done  all 
I  was  able  to 
do. 

Then  I 
took  the  car- 
tridges out  of 
my  revolver 
and  snap|)cd 
It  several 
times  to  see 
if  the  cylin- 
der revolved 
eas  i  ly. 
I  was 
af ra  i  d 
that  it 
might 
have 
got  wet  in 
iny  jwcket 
as   I  w a  s 
walking 
.'ilong  from 
(luadalajara. 
It    was  all 
right,  and  I 
put  the  car- 
tridges back 
and  lay 
down  on  the  bed 
without  taking  off 
my  clothes.  I 
would  just  as  soon 
luive    thought  of 
sleeping  out  in  the 
rain  as  of  getting 
between  the  damp 
sheets.    Of  the  two  the  rain  would  have  been 
the  le.ist  dangerous. 

When  I  blew  out  the  light  the  darkness  actu- 
ally seemed  to  press  down  upon  me.  But  I 
was  not  quite  so  ner\ous  now  as  I  had  been 
before.  I  lay  with  my  feet  towards  the  door. 
The  fact  of  having  the  head  of  the  bed  jammed 
up  against  it  reassured  me.    A  man  need  never 
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feel  nervous  if  cucuiu^Uuicc  Ucal.s  hiiu  uul  any- 
thing of  a  hand.  It  would  be  my  own  fault,  I 
reflected,  if  anything  happened  and  I  muddled 
tilings  up. 

But  tlie  darkness  began  to  bother  me.  And 
I  got  up  and  groiKt!  towards  the  talile  for  the 
little  lamp.  I  found  it  and  lit  it.  Had  there 
been  a  window  in  the  room  I  would  not  have 
minded  it  so  much.  Hut  one  IVlt  tliat  this 
dungeon-like  room  was  always  dark  —dark  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  syn  was 
shining.  And  the  air  was  damp  and  heavy— the 
air  that  belongs  to  a  place  that  never  sees  the  sun. 

I  was  lying  on  the  bed  again  watching  the 
flame  that  came  from  the  lamp.  There  was  not 
much  oil  in  it.  It  was  getting  lower.  And  soon 
it  was  out  and  the  darkness  was  on  me  again. 

I  lay  with  wide  open  eyes. 

In  the  densest  kind  of  darkness  there  is  a 
curious,  faint  suggestion  of  greyness.  Why  this 
should  be  I  don't  know.  But  I  have  noticed 
it  The  darkness  of  the  darkest  night  is  not 
as  t!ic  darkness  of  a  mine— of  a  place  down 
beneath  the  earth.  I  have  been  in  darkness  in 
a  place  far  down  beneath  the  earth,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  around  me  a  giev 
ness— a  threatening  greyness  that  surrounded 
and  enclosed  and  in  the  end  made  one  afraid. 

Such  was  (Ik-  darknt.^s  that  was  here  in  this 
room  beneath  the  posada.  Had  anyone 
knocked  suddenly  on  the  door  I  would  have 
felt  relief.  I  would  have  fell  relief  had  the  door 
been  suddenly  smashed.  1  was  in  no  way 
nervous  now  about  men.  Men  T  could  deal  with. 

Light  came.  The  room  w.is  fillod  with  it.  I 
wondered  how  it  liad  come  to  pass  that  I  had 
thought  that  the  room  was  as  dark  as  the  dark 
rt'll  of  a  prison.  The  light  was  streaming  in 
through  a  wmdow  to  die  right  of  my  bed- 
Either  I  was  dreaming  or  I  was  mad.  I  got  up 
from  tile  !>(  d.  I  was  not  dreaming.  There 
was  my  revolver.  It  had  been  tying  close  to 
my  hand.  I  picked  it  up,  pressed  down  on  the 
thumb  ]>iiTf.  and  opened  up  the  cylinder  to  see 
if  the  cartridges  were  all  right.  They  wtre 
there — six  of  them.  No ;  I  was  surely  not 
dreaming.  Perhaps  I  had  been  dr<  aniinu,  ir.d 
the  daylight  had  come  and  the  cover  ul  ilie 
window  had  been  taken  off  from  the  outside. 
But  the  night  before  I  had  seen  no  sign  of  it 
window.  I  got  ii[)  off  the  bed  and  went  over  to 
it  But  just  as  I  put  my  hand  on  the  frame 
darkness  mnie  dowti  npon  me. 

I  was  lying  on  the  ik  iI. 

There  was  a  knoi  k  on  the  door.  But  I  ke[)t 
stilL  And  then  there  came  another  knock,  and 
I  beard  the  voice  of  Anastasio.   He  knocked 
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again.  .\tid  after  a  pause  1  heurd  the  sound  ut 
his  footsteps  as  he  walked  back  across  the 
circular  i  t:!I.ir.  I  hi  ard  ins  footsteps  as  I  had 
heard  ilicui  bciure,  going,  going — and  then 
seeming  to  stop  suddenly. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  were  some 
difference  in  the  dark  ness  of  the  luum.  And  I 
got  up^  pulled  the  bed  over^  and  opened  the  door. 

It  was  daylight.  Anastasio  had  come  to  call 
me.  I  went  quickly  up  to  the  chief  room  of  the 
posada  and  I  saw  him  bemUng  down  over  the 
fire.  He  was  blowing  some  twigs  into  a  lilaze 
with  a  bellows.  I  put  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  it  was  in  my  mind  to  ask  him  questions. 
Why  was  the  room  where  I  had  passed  the  night 
without  windows?  Why  were  there  so  many 
underground  pla<  es  lieneath  the  posada  ?  Why 
did  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  stop  suddenly 
when  he  got  to  a  certain  These  questions 

were  on  my  tongue,  but  it  was  useless  for  me  to 
try  to  give  utterance  to  them.  I  did  not  know 
enough  Spanish. 

"  Buenos  dias,  sefior,"  he  said,  raiding  himself 
up  and  looking  at  me.  A  moment  after  bis  wife 
came  in  and  placed  a  pot  of  water  on  the  lire 
to  boil.    And  then  one  of  the  sons  came  in. 

The  room  of  the  posada  looked  different  now 
in  the  light  of  the  morning.  The  gloomy,  weird 
look  of  the  night  before  was  gone  from  it 
Its  look  was  curious  and  odd  rather  than 
picturesque.  And  it  wore  a  damp,  discoloured 
air— such  an  air  as  ini^ht  have  l»eIon^ed  to  a 
place  where  no  one  lived.  The  fire  was  burn- 
ing and  there  were  people  in  it,  but  still  there 
was  a  strange  effect  of  lifelessness  in  it.  Dust 
was  over  everything.  Tlie  wine-skins  that  hung 
from  the  roof  were  coated  with  dust  Hiey 
might  have  been  hanging  there  through  hundreds 
of  years.  The  only  thing  in  the  room  that 
seemed  free  from  dust  was  a  picture  of  the 
\  irL'in.  'I  he  fr.ime  and  the  glass  in  front  of  the 
picture  had  been  lately  cleaned. 

And  about  the  room  there  was  no  air  of 
comfort.  It  seemed  to  expre.ss  but  the  idea  of 
being  a  place  of  shelter— a  place  where  men 
njiglii  come  after  fighting— a  place  where  men 
might  hide  and  wa'::.  It  i;  neoiie  no  impression 
of  ever  liaving  lx;en  inteniied  for  a  place  where 
life  could  be  lived.  It  was  just  one  of  the 
rnotns  nf  a  strot::,'  p!:i>'i-  <>f  slK-jier,  built  in  a 
inuc  ui  oaitie  and  louiy  and  murder. 

Anastasio's  wife  put  some  bread  and  a  mug 
of  coffee  on  a  little  low  table  and  broiigiil  it 
over  to  me.  I  drank  the  coffee  and  then  a>kcd 
her  how  much  I  owed  her  ((|ue  quanto?). 

Dos  (two)  i)eseta8,"  she  answered,  putting 
up  two  fingers. 

I  paid  her  and  left  the  posada. 
tittued,) 
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Until  the  British  troops  under  Colonel  Morland  planted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  walls  of  Kano  in 
February,  only  three  living  Englishmen  had  visited  this  mysterious  Mohammedan  city  during  recent 
years.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Richardson  accompanied  Bishop  Tugwell's  mission  to  the  *•  Manchester 
of  the  Soudan,"  and  he  here  recounts  his  experiences  during  that  memorable  visit.  The  excellent 
photos,  illustrating  the  article  were  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Dudley  Ryder. 


E  made  all  haste  we 
could  to  Zaria,  for  the 
rainy  season  might 
come  upon  us  at  any 
moment.  Our  car- 
riers walked  well.  'I'hc  Hausas 
are  enormously  powerful,  yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  cannot  stoop 
and  pick  up  heavy  weights. 
Each  man  carries  with  him 
a  long  pole,  well  shown  in 
the  photograph  below,  where- 
with he  props  up  his  burden. 
Resting  one  end  upon  a  forked 
stake  or  tree  he  sup|X)rts  the 
other  by  means  of  his  "  loko," 
as  the  pole  is  called.  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  stooping 
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to  pick  up  the  load  on  resuming 
his  journey.  'I'hus  the  distance 
a  man  can  walk  between  two 
successive  rests  is  called  a 
"  loko."  That  is  the  Hausa  idea 
of  locomotion. 

Their  cattle  are  very  fine  crea- 
tures and  are  usually  milk-white. 
The  above  picture  depicts  some 
typical  specimens.  The  Eulanis 
herd  them  outside  the  cities. 
Huge  droves  of  five  hundred 
head  may  be  seen  grazing  peace- 
fully. They  are  "  dromedarian  " 
in  apjK'arance— />.,  they  possess 
a  hump  on  their  backs.  On  the 
slaughter  of  an  o.\  the  King  gets 
the  hum[).  That  is  his  preroga- 
tive. Hausa  beef,  however,  is  a 
trille  tough.    In  fact,  false  teeth 
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of  cast-iron  would  be  invaluable  in  many  ways 
in  this  country. 

Singularly  enough,  we  found  it  most  difficult 
to  procure  new  milk.  Sour  milk  is  the  more 
valuable,  and  the  native  cannot  be  brought  to 
sell  you  new  milk  without  an  effort,  offer  what 
price  you  will.  It  is  strange,  too,  that  the 
African  sees  no  objection  from  a  military  point 
of  view  to  the  near  neighbourhood  of  a  hill  to 
his  cities. 

The  next  photograph  shows  the  inside  of  a 
small  fortified  town  built  at  the  foot  of  a  knoll, 
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which  entirely  commands  the  place.  The 
original  builders,  of  course,  did  not  meditate  the 
use  against  them  of  modern  weapons.  There 
are,  by  the  way,  usually  large  tracts  of  cultivated 
land  within  the  walls. 

At  length  it  became  evident  to  us  that  the 
city  of  Zaria  was  not  far  distant,  as  for  miles 
well-cultivated  country  had  been  traversed.  In 
accordance  with  Hau^a  etiquette  we  sent  for- 
ward a  mounted  messenger  with  a  letter  to  the 
King  —  ccitainly  the  first  letter  in  his  own 
language  yet  written  by  a  white  man  ever 
received  by  that  monarch. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  epistle 
commenced  in  the  orthoilo.x  English  way. 
"  Dear  Sir  "  would  never  do,  for  the  language 
has  no  word  for  "  dear,"  except  "  not  cheap.'" 
Nor  would  "  Vour  Royal  Highness"  serve  its 
purpose  The  great  Emir  would  certainly 
imagine  you  were  calling  him  names  !  The 
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custom  of  the  country  is  to  give  the  senders 
name  first.  The  Hausiis,  however,  are  Moham- 
medans, and  therefore  (iod's  name  is  as  often  on 
their  lips  as  it  is  seldom  in  their  hearts.  Because 
of  this  all  letters  must  begin  with  that  Nan»e. 

"  We  send  you  greetings  in  the  Name  of  the 
great  (iod  anil  of  His  prophet  Mohammed." 
So  runs  their  letters.  Ours,  too,  a  faithful  copy, 
commenced  :  **  We  send  you  salutations  in  the 
Name  of  the  great  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."  Then  followed  the  purport  of  the 
note :  "  Wonan  ya  fito  dagga  hanun  balure "' 
("  This  thing  comes  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  white  man  "). 

We  are  five  peaceful  men 
coming  to  your  city.  We 
ask  your  i)ermission  to  sit 
down  there." 

You  cannot  say  in  Hausa 
"1  lived  in  I^ndon  twenty 
years."  \'o\i  must  declare 
'*  I  sat  dmvn  in  London 
twenty  years."  ']"he  epistle 
finished  up  with  "  A  thou- 
sand thousand  salutations  " 
— thousands  "  bar  abada  " 
{i.e.,  without  limit) ;  and  the 
usual  kingly  greeting,  "  Allah 
ya  baka  sawan  rai  "  ("  May 
(»od  give  you  long  life"). 
Away  went  our  messenger, 
the  faithful  Bako,  a  Nup<5 
Christian,  who  unfortunately 
met  with  a  violent  death  last 
June  when  plying  his  work 
as  an  evangelist. 

The  evening  closed  in  with 
its  usual  accon)|)aninient  of 
vivid    lightning  -  -  like  the 
s|>arks  from  the  great  fire  of  day  flashing  out 
from  the  smouldering  remains  before  their  total 
extinction. 

At  si.x  next  morning  we  were  off,  to  get  a 
little  nearer  the  city.  But  although  the  sun 
rose  higlier  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  no 
news  of  Bako  came  to  luuul.  We  waited  not  a 
little  anxiously.  Evenin;.;  fell  once  more,  but 
ere  the  hasty  twilight  fled  a  messenger  galloped 
into  camp  with  a  letter  from  Bako  and  a  present 
from  the  King.  The  l'.inir  professed  to  be 
delighted  at  our  advent,  and  still  more  charmed 
by  the  letter  in  his  own  tongue. 

ICarly  the  next  day  our  carriers  began  their 
toilets.  They  heaped  upon  their  graceful  bodies 
all  the  garments  they  possessed.  It  was  so  hot, 
they  declared,  that  many  robes  were  a  necessity 
to  keep  the  heat  out.  Added  to  their  other 
ornaments  were  rings  on  their  fingers  and  rings 
on  their  toes  (if  they  ran  to  them). 
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Thus  they  felt  it  becoming  to  enter  the  great 
city.  It  was  an  anxious  time  for  us,  not  that  we 
feared  danger  ahead,  but  because  so  much  de- 
landed  upon  our  reception  and  our  acceptability 
to  the  King  and  his  people. 

Our  anxiety  was  soon  allayed.  Presently  a 
horseman  hove  in  sight.  Surrounded  by  a  cloud 
of  dust  he  galloped  down  the  pathway.  Dressed 
in  silk  and  velvet  robes  of  many  colours,  his 
feet  resting  in  stirrups  of  beaten  silver,  his  horse 
half-hidden  by  magnificent  leather  trappings, 
this  rainbow-like  warrior  rode  up.  Waving  his 
s|X!ar  he  gave  us  welcome,  and  we  fell  in  behind 
him  in  our  march  through  the  streets. 

Very  few  spectators  were  to  be  seen  outside 
the  city — seen   in  the  annexed   photo. — but 
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within  ll)e  gates  what  a  wondrous  si>eclaclc 
there  was  ! 

Zaria  has  some  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  it  was  a  gala  day  for  them.  We  marched 
in  through  the  city  gates— white  men  first,  on 
horseback,  then  a  long  line  of  carriers  with  their 
loads.  Last  of  all  came  myself,  the  sick  man 
of  the  parly,  riding  in  a  canvas  hammock  well 
protected  from  the  sun's  fierce  rays. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  excited  people 
rent  the  air  with  the  expressive  exclamation, 
"  Kai !  Kai  I  Kai !  "—an  utterance  of  greatest 
astonishment. 

In  their  excitement  they  shook  hands  with 
each  other.  This  they  do  if  a  re-mark  in  a 
sermon  or  in  conversation  strikes  them  as 
Hood  I 


The  procession  through  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
streets  was  amusing  in  the  extreme.  In  front 
of  my  hammock  solemnly  walked  a  lame  carrier, 
bearing  aloft  a  huge  axe,  with  the  edge  signifi- 
cantly pointing  towards  me. 

I  might  have  been  a  prisoner  condemned  for 
treason  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  sight  of  the  hammock  raised  the  people 
to  the  very  verge  of  madness.  Cries  of 
"  .Minene  ?  "  ("  What  is  it  ?  "),  "  Gashi  !  " 
("  Just  look  at  him  I  "),  gave  place  to  the  yells  of 
"  Kai : " 

"  He's  an  elephant ! "  shrieked  a  wag,  and 
with  uncontrollable  mirth  everyone  was  seized 
with  a  consuming  desire  to  explore  the  elephant's 
inside.     The  heads  of  the  venturesome  ones 

sulTered  much,  how- 
ever, for  two  load- 
less  men  took  upon 
themselves  to  beat 
off  the  intruders 
with  stout  sticks. 

The  utmost  good 
humour  prevailed. 

The  palace  was 
at  last  reached,  and 
a  right  cordial 
welcome  was  ac- 
corded us  by  the 
cheery  King.  He 
bade  us  "  sit  down  " 
in  his  city  with  cool 
hearts,  assuring  us 
that  a  good  house 
was  at  our  disposal. 
And  a  kinder  wish 
you  could  not  ask 
for  in  a  country 
where  —  unfounded 
rumour  has  it— the 
inhabitants  keep 
their  fowls  in  re- 
frigerators to  prevent  them  laying  hard-boiled 
et^gs. 

The  Emir  then  expressed  perplexity  as  to  our 
identity.  "  Vou  are  not  soldiers— you  are  not 
traders  -you  are  not  globe-trotters — who  can 
you  be  ?  I  know,"  he  shrewdly  continued, 
"  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  white  men,  and 
if  I  were  to  visit  your  country  I  dare  say  I 
should  find  a  good  many  heathen  I  " 

We  declared  our  mission  antl  departed  to 
dwell  with  "cool  hearts." 

It  may  have  been  with  the  intention  of  hel[)- 
ing  us  in  this  diOicult  task  that  a  basin  of  dirty 
water  was  flung  over  our  Ixick-yard  wall,  fairly 
drenching  one  of  our  party.  Hut  the  crowd 
declared  the  aggressor  to  be  mad  ;  and  on  every 
hand  kindness  and  goodwill  were  shown  towards- 
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us,  although  cvcr)'one  knew  we  were  religious 
teachers. 

The  Emir  even  invited  us  to  witness  the 
prayers  of  his  people  on  tlic  great  feast  day. 
This  we  excused  ourselves  fron)  doitig,  and  tlie 
Emir  was  quite  satisfied  with  our  reason.  Our 
house  was  not  excessively  large 
nor  excessively  clean.  W'e  made 
it  habitable,  however. 

The  above  photo,  was  taken 
from  our  door,  and  shows  the 
lane  leading  up  to  our  |)orch. 
We  were  objects  of  curiosity 
all  day  long.  At  night  there 
was  ix;ace,  for  the  King  had 
issued  a  proclamation  that  all 
pedestrians  after  dark  were  to 
be  regarded  as  thieves.  "  Honest 
men  walk  in  the  day,"  said  he. 

\\'e  lost  very  few  things.  One 
night  a  camera  was  stolen  and 
found  next  day  over  the  wall, 
with  its  interior  torn  out.  No 
doubt  some  would-be  scientist 
was  benl  on  discovering  the 
secret  contained  within  the 
small  black  box. 

Zaria  is  a  well-kept  city  and 
very  Ijeautiful.  The  houses 
usually  consist  of  discon-  .1) 


nected  buildings  of  mud  enclosed 
in  a  high  wall.  The  only 
entrance  to  the  *'  house  "  is 
through  the  "  zauri  "  (porch), 
built  in  to  the  wall  and  having 
one  door  leading  into  the  street 
and  one  into  the  yard  or  "  house." 
The  lower  illustration  shows  a 
street  in  Zaria. 

The  market  -  place  was  not 
very  grand.  \\'c  saw  three 
hundred  slaves  sitting  in  rows 
awaiting  purchase.  They  scarcely 
noticed  us,  so  little  interest  did 
they  seem  to  take  in  their  own 
existence.  This  was  in  1900. 
Vet  now  we  are  delighted  to 
say  the  slave-market  there  is  a 
thing  of  the  {Kist. 

We  were  detained  in  Zaria 
just  a  week,  for  our  carriers 
refu.sed  to  budge  during  the 
feast.  At  length  we  were  able 
to  depart  on  our  way  to  Kano. 

We  informed  the  King  of  our 
intention. 

To  our  surprise  a  messenger 
arrived  that  same  afternoon. 
With  serious  face  and  solemn 
tones  he  cried:  '*  Ku  ji  maganan  sariki '  ("  Hear 
the  word  of  the  King").  *"  I  thank  you,'  he 
says,  '  for  the  way  in  which  you  have  dwell  at 
peace  in  my  town.  V'our  stay  has  done  no- 
thing but  good,  and  I  have  absolutely  no  cause 
for  complaint.    I  wish  you  C»od-si>eed.  May 
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(lod  be  with  you.  But  let  me  warn  you.  The 
King  of  Kano  will  not  rt-ceive  you  as  I  have 
done.  He  will  treat  you  coldly.  He  will  keep 
you  at  a  distance.*    So  sjK'aks  the  King." 

Tiie  ne.\t  day  we  waited  upon  the  King  at 
sunrise.  Amid  a  dcah-ning  roar  of  beaten 
drums  we  were  ushered  into  his  presence. 

We  wished  him  farewell  and  laid  before  him 
our  parting  gift-  two  penny  lead  -  |H:ncils ! 
Meanness  wasn't  the  motive,  however.  The 
monarch  had  requested  fountain  pens,  but  we 
had  no  spare  ones,  and,  therefore,  bade  him 
accept  two  pens  with  solid  ink  inside— they  were 
less  likely  to  i;o  wrong. 

Then  the  King  turned  to  his  courtiers.  "  Ku 
tashi,  ku  tefli  duka,"  he  cried  ("Get  up  and  go 
away,  all  of  you  '"). 

They  walked  off  with  stately  mien.  Then, 
turning  to  his  messenger  of  yesterday,  he  said  : 
"Did  you  tell  them?  Did  you  tcll  them?" 
When  the  aflirniative  was  nodded,  he  reiterated 
the  warning  with  all  earnestness. 

"  I  would  rather  keep  you  here  than  mischief 
should  befall  you,"  he  added. 

Then  we  were  informed  that  a  messenger  had 
gone  on  to  Kano  to  say  that  we  were  travelling 
through  1-aki  to  that  city.  lUil 
on  reacliing  Zaria   city  gate 
our  carriers  refused  to  take  the 
Faki  road. 

Had  not  we  heard  the 
news  ?  The  slave-raiders  were 
devastating  that  district — our 
lives  would  be  imperilled  and 
their  freedom  endangered. 
Nay,  it  was  certain  death 
to  us. 

Although  we  gave  no  cre- 
dence to  the  rumour,  nothing 
would  induce  the  men  to 
move.  So  our  course  was 
suddenly  and  unc.\|K:ctedly 
altered,  and  we  travelled  by 
another  of  the  three  routes 
between  Zaria  and  Kano. 

How  much  depended  on 
that  move  !  The  news  of 
our  coming  had  already  spread 
far  and  wide.  Richly-dressed 
couriers  were  galloping  hither 
and  thither  bearing  the  latest 
tidings.  Envoys  sped  between  city  and  city. 
"  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Teacelul  white  men 
were  coming,  and  coming  unharmed." 

Then  there  was  the  recent  proclamation 
heralded  by  the  Sullan  of  Turkey -the  King 
of  the  \\  orld,  as  they  call  him  —  warning 
Sokoto  and  /aria,  Kano  and  Katsina,  not  to 
favour  the  white  man. 


We  learnt  later  that  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  at  Kano.  The  King  called  a  hasty 
council  and  asked  advice  of  his  courtiers. 

They  clamoured  for  our  lives.  In  fact,  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  our  massacre  weic 
carried  down  to  Ixjkoja. 

But,  interrupting  their  imperious  demands, 
there  spoke  the  Wa/iri  -tlie  old  man  next  in 
rank  to  the  King.  "  7Aki  :  Z^iki  :  "  ("  Lion  ! 
Lion  !")  he  cried.  "  I'oucli  not  these  men,  or 
evil  will  befall  you.  They  have  done  nothing. 
Their  friends  are  powerful.  Do  not  imperil  our 
nation." 

"  Your  words  are  good  words,"  cried  the  King. 
"  Hut  those  men  shall  not  come  here."  Pen, 
ink,  and  |xiper  were  called  for  and  a  hasty  letter 
was  written.  The  King's  courier  galloped 
along  the  Faki  road  with  orders  to  stop  our 
approach. 

Meanwhile,  we  were  peacefully  journeying 
along  by  another  route.  Ketfi  a  photo,  of 
which  is  here  given — was  reached  and  passed, 
and  then  we  knew  that  we  were  almost  at 
Kano's  gate. 

On  we  went  along  the  sandy  path,  the  scorch- 
ing sun  literally  roasting  the  jwrched  up  land, 
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till  the  walls  of  Kano  were  seen  reaching  up 
to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 

What  a  city  to  be  planted  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  !  -  perhaps  the  greatest  city  in  the  whole 
of  that  continent ;  certainly  by  far  the  most 
important  of  all  native  centres. 

It  is  the  meeting  place  of  great  caravans  and 
merchants  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Nile 
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in  the  fai  north,  and  from  the  mighty  rivers  of 
the  Niger  and  the  Zambesi  in  the  south.  From 
the  Atlantic  in  the  west  and  Wadai  and  Lake 
Tchad  in  the  cast  stream  a  ceaseless  throng  of 
traders.  Millions  pass  through  that  city  every 
year  bearing  their  merchandise,  which  includes 
the  "  souls  of  men." 

From  out  its  gates,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  our  ne.xt  illustration,  there  passed  cruel  slave- 
raiders  in  quest  of  booty  and  of  tribute-men  — 
for  even  Kano  is  but  a  vassal  State  to  Sokoto, 
the  religious  centre. 

After  an  unaccountable  delay  at  the  gate  we 
were  led  through  some  two  miles  of  streets, 
until  the  house  assigned  to  us  was  reached. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  the  Maaje,  or  Prime 
Minister,  "  you  will  see  the  King."  Whereupon 
he  withdrew  and  left  us  to  ourselves. 


Early  next  morning  we  mounted  our  horses 
and,  escorted  by  a  aivalcade  of  brilliantly- 
attired  equestrians  arrayed  in  fuiest  silks  and 
mounted  \\\\on  richly  cajXTrisoncd  steeds,  we  rode 
out  to  Faniso,  where  the  King  has  a  country  seat. 

This  town  is  situated  some  six  or  eight  miles 
away  from  Kano.  The  broad  road  between  the 
two  places  was  alive  with  people.  Horsemen 
galloped  to  and  fro,  caravans  slowly  wended 
their  way ;  sijjhtseers  mingled  with  merchant- 
men;  statesmen  "passed  the  time  of  day"  to 
each  other,  indifferent  to  the  clank  of  the  chains 
of  men  led  off  to  execution,  or,  what  may  be  far 
worse,  life-long  slavery. 


At  last  Faniso  was  reached.  What  an  uproar  1 
Guns  were  being  fired  off ;  innumerable  drunis 
were  being  beaten,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  ;  long  brass  trumpets  blared 
forth  ;  and  the  strange  "  algaita  " — a  three-noted 
horn — made  weiid  reverberation.s.  All  or  any 
of  these  "  musical "  instruments  went  off  at 
once — neither  time  nor  harmony,  neither  rhyme 
nor  reason,  was  considered.  But  as  for  the 
metre,  of  that  there  was  no  doubt — it  was  long. 

For  three  hours  we  were  treated  to  this 
minstrelsy — this  concert  of  discofds.  A  vast 
crowd  had  gathered  round  us.  At  length  there 
came  a  lull  in  the  storm.  Then  arose  a  low 
murmur  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd.  From 
lip  to  lip  it  passed  until  every  mouth  voiced  the 
cry,  "  Waziri  !  Waziri !  " 

A  clear  pathway  opened  out  in  the  throng 


and  up  galloped  that  famous  statesman.  Nimbly 
jumping  to  the  grouml,  he  Hung  the  reins  to 
a  slave  and  cried,  "Come— the  King  awaits 
you." 

1  nto  the  palace  we  pressed.  The  onlookers 
were  solicitous  for  our  behaviour  in  the  King's 
august  presence.  All  manner  of  advice  was 
showered  upon  us.  We  must  take  off  our  boots  ! 
No  ;  we  were  in  the  habit  of  removing  our  hats 
instead  ! 

Then  our  umbrellas  were  snatched  from  us, 
and  one  councillor  advised  me  urgently  to  be 
sure  and  hold  my  head  on  the  floor  for  six  hours 
when  I  saw  the  King  !    But  surely  even  a  tyro 
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at  phrenology  could  not  regard  with  equanimity 
the  bumps  on  the  head  of  a  visitor  for  six  long 
hours  !  All  the  instruments  of  n>usic  (?)  burst 
forth  once  more,  and  we  were  ushered  into  the 
King's  presence. 

He  was  in  a  nine-arched  chamber  thronged 
with  well-dressed  warriors.  The  King  himself 
wore  a  black  turban,  only  showing  bis  eyes,  for 
men  veil  their  feces  here.  In  compact  rows 
sat  the  courtiers. 

So  our  journey  was  ended  and  we  were 
preparing  to  State  our  request,  when  suddenly 
the  Emir  spake. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  cried,  gruffly.  "Are 
you  soldiers?" 
No." 

"Are  you  traders— have  you  come  to  buy 
and  sell?** 

"  No,  we  hnve  not" 

"  Have  you,  then,  come  to  see  tlic  world  ?  " 
**  No,  indeed ;  that  is  not  oar  object" 

"Then  who  can  you  be  ?  "  lie  cried. 

*'  We  are  religious  teacliers.  We  are 
Christians,  and  we  have  come  to  ask  permission 
to  tench  your  people  " 

"Then  I  tell  you  this,  whoever  you  arc.  You 
have  dared  to  come  here  without  permission." 

"Wc  sent  yon  notice  of  our  approach," 
quietly  replied  the  Bishop. 

**And  I — I  wrote  forbidding  you  to  come; 
and  then  I  hear  you  knocking  at  my  door. 
Now,  get  up  and  go  b.ick  ! " 

"No,"  cried  the  Bishop.  "Listen  to  us. 
Have  patience,  ^\'e  luive  come  from  a  far-ofl" 
country.  We  have  travelled  many  months.  Tlie 
whole  country  knows  we  have  come  here  " 

"  Yes,  nntl  the  whole  coiintry  will  know  you 
have  gone  back,"  interruplcU  the  King. 

"We  are  your  friends,"  urged  the  Bishop. 
"  We  ask  you  for  a  hou.sc.  Appoint  men  to 
watch  us.  Let  tlieu)  spy  upon  us  night  and 
day.  If  we  do  well,  let  us  stay;  if  ill,  then 
punish  us." 

"  No.  You  cannot  stay,"  answered  the  King. 
**  If  you  wish  to  bve  in  my  city  you  must  fint 


go  to  Sokoto  and  get  a  written  permission  from 
the  Sultan.    Now  go  !  ' 
A  chorus  of  approval  greeted  this  statement 

"Z.iki:  Z,1ki:"  they  cried,  deli-hted  at  tlic 
Emir's  sternness.  There  was  nothing  left  to  be 
done  but  to  rerire.  Once  again  we  were  out»de 
the  pal.ici-,  awaititig  the  news  of  our  fate. 

Another  three  hours'  delay  and  at  length  the 
Maaje  came,  looking  very  serious. 

"  Listen  to  the  word  of  the  King,"  he  slowly 
said.  "  Vou  are  allowed  three  days  to  do  your 
business,  and  then  you  are  to  ga" 

An  extension  of  seven  days  was  eventually 
granted  us.  Nothing  would  induce  the  King  to 
see  us  again.  On  our  return  to  Kano  we  found 
our  rarriers  alarmed  at  our  prolonged  absence. 
They  had  believed  the  rumour  circulated  in  the 
city  that  wc  should  never  be  seen  again— that 
wc  hnd  gone  forth  out  of  the  town  to  meet  our 
doom.  They  had  packed  up  tlieir  goods  in 
readiness  to  flee. 

We  took  our  full  seven  dav;  find  then  made 
our  way  back  to  Zaria.  The  King,  however, 
absolutely  forbade  our  residence  there,  although 
he  still  assorted  his  friendship. 

So,  aflersome  months'  delay  at  Gierke,  ihuiy- 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  /aria,  the  party 
returned  to  tlie  River  Binut^  followed  by  the 
kindly  cnes  of  /.aria's  multitudes.  "  .Sai  ku 
dawo ! "  (*'  Until  you  come  back  again  1 "). 

And  so  ended  our  journey  to  Kano.  Hut  let 
it  Ik;  tarofully  noted  that  these  Moliannnedan 
people  were  not  influenced  so  much  by  rdigtous 
con>;iderntions  ns  material  ones.  They  gave  US 
every  opportunity  ot  explaining  our  creed. 

On  every  hand  the  verdict  was,  "You  white 
people  are  good  ;  your  religion  is  good.  But 
we  cannot  allow  you  fotJthold  in  our  country  or 
you  will  alx)lish  that  which  we  value  above  all 
else  — the  slave  trade  I  " 

Although  our  expedition  was  an  apparent 
failure,  yet  one  thing  of  value  we  learnt,  that 
both  prieiits  and  people  were  ready  to  listen  to 
and  welcome  gladly  the  news  of  a  prophet 
greater  than  Mohammed. 
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The  I>etectiVe  in  the  Barrel , 


Bv  I'RKDERic  Lees,  of  Paris. 

Sous-Brigadier  Poignet,  the  hero  of  the  following  little  story,  is  one  of  the  most  daring  members 
of  the   Paris  Detective  Department.    Mr.  Lees  here  describes  one  of  his  most  recent  exploits, 
an  exciting  night  adventure  at  the  Bercy  wine  warehouses,  where,  by  hiding  himself  in  an 
empty  cask,  the  detective   succeeded  m   bringing  to  justice  a  number  of  dangerous  thieves. 
The  ohotographs  illustrating  the  narrative  are  careful  reconstructions  of  the  incidents  described 
and  were  taken  at  the  places  where  the  adventure  happened. 


ICTION  hils  glorified  and  consider- 
ably tmbelli-shcd  ihe  deeds  of  the 


-skilled  detective 
We  know,  when 
we  read  a  detec- 
tive story,  that  if  the 
wretched  criminal  has  left 
as  much  as  a  thumb-mark 
on  a  dusty  window-sill  his 
detection  and  arrest  wi 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  — 
unless  he  chooses  to  com 
mit  suicide,  as  he  frequently 
docs  in  literature  of  this 
class. 

The  more  modest,  thougli 
equally  meritorious,  arts  ot 
the  ordinary  detective,  how- 
ever,   "  the    plain  -  clotli 
constable,"  as  he  is  usually 
termed,  are    passed  over 
as    not    being  sufficiently 
interesting    to  attract 
readers.    Yet  the  criminals 
he  has  to  hutu  down  art- 
more  dangerous    in  every 
respect,  both  to  society 
in  general  and  the 
police  in  particular, 
than   the  clever 
scoundrels  who  strut 
through   the  pages 
of    the  average 
detective  romance. 


The  plain-clothes  constable  on  night  duty  in 
certain  parts  of  large  cities  often  runs  great 

risks.  The 
criminals  with 
whom  he  has 
to  contend  are 
like  rats  —  cow- 
ardly  whilst 
there  is  any 
chance  of  escajje 
left,  but  fight- 
ing desperately 
when  cornered, 
as  many  a 
brave  officer 
of  the  law  has 
found  to  his  cost. 

In  Paris  there  are  still 
several  quarters  where 
crime  with  violence  is 
only  too  rife.  One  of 
the  worst  of  these  is 
Bercy,  a  district  lying  to 
the  extreme  east  of  the 
city.  In  some  respects  it 
resenibles  the  East  end 
of  London,  being  close 
to  the  river  and  the  great 
southern  railway  line — the 
'aris,  Lyons,  and  ^^edi• 
itrranian.  All  the  wine 
which  comes  to  Paris  by 
rail  or  river  is  stored  here 
in  long,  low,  dingy  ware- 
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houses,  whicli  cover  some  eighty  acres  of  ground. 
In  this  "City  of  Wine,"  which  is  divided  into 
streets  and  courts,  all  the  leading  wholesale 
wine  merchants  have  their  ofVices.  Probably 
they  are  too  wise  to  leave  money  in  the  little 
one  or  two  roomed  wooden  buildings  which 
serve  them  as  counting-houses,  and  burglaries 
are  rare  ;  but  there  are  thousands  of  casks,  full 
or  empty,  lying  around— a  constant  temptation 
to  the  dishonest,  who  may  be  pardoned  for 
imagining  that  a  few  would  never  be  missed. 


discipline  rather  than  modesty  which  seals  his 
tongue.  Physically  he  is  a  little  above  the 
medium  height,  but  powerfully  built,  and  there 
is  a  grip  of  steel  in  the  stubby,  sptulate  fingers 
of  his  hands.  Muscle  and  nerve  are,  however, 
common  enough  in  the  police  force,  but  it  is 
not  always  that  shrewdness,  patience,  and  a 
love  of  the  profession  are  allied  to  them,  and 
it  was  this  combination  of  qualifications  which 
induced  the  police  authorities  to  remove  M. 
Poignet  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  he 
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'I'he  full  ones  are  not  often  stolen,  for  a  barrel 
of  wine  weighs  nearly  five  hundredweight,  and 
would  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  dis|X}se  of  even  if 
it  could  be  taken  ;  but  empty  casks  are  quickly 
handled  and  can  readily  be  sold  again  for  a  few 
shillings. 

So  many  complaints  of  thefts  of  empty  casks 
reached  the  Commissaire  of  Police,  whose  office 
is  close  to  the  gate  of  the  entrepot,  that  he 
re<:ently  instructed  one  of  his  most  active  and 
intelligent  officers  -Sous-Hrigadier  Poignet  — to 
take  up  the  case  and  tiy  to  discover  the  thieves. 

Sous-Hrigadier  Poignet  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Krench  |>oliceman.  He  i?<  a  (iascon,  and 
has  the  ready  resource  and  cool  courage  of  his 
great  <:i)U!Uryman,  D'Artagnan.  In  only  one 
respect  does  he  differ  from  the  typi<'al  (iascon, 
for  he  does  not  boast,  and  it  is  ditilicult  to  get 
him  to  talk  of  his  exploits  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 


was  j)erforming  ordinary  police  duties,  and  send 
him  to  a  less  law-abiding  district. 

On  receiving  his  instructions,  Sous  Brigadier 
Poignet  went  to  examine  the  premises  of  the 
firm  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  robberies. 
There  were  dozens  of  casks  of  all  sizes  lying 
about  Close  to  the  roadway  was  a  large 
barrel,  the  head  of  which  had  been  knocked 
out  and  placed  inside.  The  detective  studied 
this  Ixirrel  closely.  Several  of  the  staves  were 
slightly  sprung,  and  it  immediately  struck 
Poignet  that,  if  he  concealed  himself  in  this  cask 
and  put  the  head  on,  the  cracks  in  the  barrel 
would  afford  him  sufficient  air  to  prevent 
suffocation,  and  perhaps  enable  him  to  see  the 
thieves  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  identify 
them  afterwards. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  therefore,  Poignet, 
dressed  in  an  old  suit  of  clothes,  and  with  his 
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inseijarablc  companion  -a  small  "bulldog;'' 
revolver— in  the  side  pocket  ol  his  jacket, 
strolled  down  to  the  wharf  and  crept  into  the 
barrel.  The  lid  was,  lorlunately,  loose,  and  he 
kept  it  in  place  by  pressing  against  it  with  his 
hand  and  knee. 

There  is  small  choice  of  position  inside  a 
barrel.  No  one  but  Diogenes  ever  recommended 
a  barrel  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  he  did 
not  care  for  comfort.  M.  Poignet,  though  a 
philosopher,  did  not  appreciate  his  domicile. 
His  knees  were  pressed  against  his  chin,  and 
besides  incipient  cramp  he  was  not  altogether 
sure  of  what  was  going  to  happen  next.  The 
thieves  might  not  come,  and  he  would  have  all 
his  discomfort  for  nothing  ;  or  they  might 
discover  his  presence,  and  flee  ere  he  was  able 


detective  could  just  make  oat  the  sha|x.-  of  one 
of  the  long  two-wheeled  drays  used  in  I'aris  for 
conveymg  wme.  Three  shadowy  forms  stood 
near  it.  Presently  the  watcher  saw  two  of  the 
men  walk  stealthily  towards  the  row  of  casks, 
and  then  he  heard  a  soft  swish  as  the  barrels 
were  rolled  towards  the  c^art.  The  third  man  had 
meanwhile  let  down  the  end  of  the  long  dray, 
the  barrels  were  soon  slid  on,  and  the  men 
came  Iwck  for  another  couple  of  casks.  ThetJ 
something  occurred  on  which  Poignet  had  not 
reckoned. 

"  Let's  have  this  one,"  whis|)ered  one  man, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  barrel  in  which  the 
detective  was  concealed.  "  It's  twice  as  big  as 
the  others,  and  ought  to  fetch  twit  e  as  much." 

"All  right :  "  growled  his  companion.  *'  You're 
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to  disengage  himself  from  his  wooden  prison. 
The  alternative  which  would  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  average  man  — that  they  might  kill 
him  whilst  he  was  in  a  position  that  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  defend  himself— never 
seems  to  have  entered  his  head.  Poignet  has  a 
supreme  contempt  for  what  are  called  "  the 
dangerous  classes." 

After  he  had  been  in  the  barrel  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  as  nearly  as  he  could  guess. 
Detective  Poignet  heard  a  slight  sound,  and 
soon  knew  that  a  horse  and  cart  were  approach- 
ing as  (juielly  as  possible.  The  cart  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  then  stopped  almost 
op|)Osite  him.     Peering  through  a  chink,  the 
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a  cooper  and  ought  to  know  what's  best.  It's 
all  the  same  to  me." 

The  idea  that  his  hiding  place  might  be 
carried  away  by  the  thieves  had  n<)l  » iiteicd  the 
detective's  mind  for  a  moment.  He  had  ex- 
j)(>(  ted  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  men,  or,  failing 
that,  to  have  emerged  from  his  tub  as  .soon 
as  they  had  left  and  follow  them.  lUit  this 
accident,  although  somewhat  disconcerting  at 
first  thought,  was  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
luck,  for  he  would  now  be  able  to  find  out  where 
they  stored  their  stolen  goods,  besides  Ixing 
able  subsetjuently  to  arrest  the  whole  gang, 
which  he  could  not  hope  to  do  single  handed.  ^ 
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Whilst  I'oignct  was  thinkinj^  this  the  two  men 
Ik'gan  to  roll  the  cask.  The  cart  was  some 
cigliteeii  or  twenty  yards  away,  and  locomotion 
inside  a  Ixirrel  consists  of  a  series  of  somersaults 
— a  mode  of  piogression  as  unpleasant  as  it  is 
undignified  ;  but  Detective  Poignet  had  been  a 
sailor  before  he  was  a  policeman,  and  being 
rolled  head  over  heels  half  a  dozen  times  did  not 
afiect  him  greatly.  At  last  the  uncomfortable 
journey  came  to  an  end  and  the  two  men  began 
to  push  at  the  cask  to  get  it  on  the  dray. 

"  It's  precious  heavy,"  said  one. 

"  It  feels  as  though  it  were  full  of  wine,"  siiid 
the  other. 

"  A  good  job  if  It  is,"  growled  the  third  man, 
who  was  evidently  one  of  the  |>orters  employed 
at  the  cntnpot.  "  Hut  there's  not  much  fear  of 
that.  It  would  have  needed  something  more 
than  a  couple  of  rats  like  you  to  roll  it  through 
this  mud  if  it  had  been  full  of  wine.  Of  course 
it  feels  heavy,  because  it  is  twice  as  big  as  the 
others,  and  because  you  do  not  know  how  to 
handle  a  cask.    I-et  me  come." 

Being  a  big  man,  with  strength  as  well  as  the 
knack  of  experience,  the  barrel  was  soon  lifted 
on  the  dray  ;  and  then  the  three  men  retired  a 
lew  yards  and  helil  a  whispered  conference. 
What  was  it  about  ?  wondered  I'oignet.  Had 
they  discovered  him,  and  were  they  now  de- 
liberating what  they  should  do  with  him  ?  The 
river  was  not  fifty  yards  away,  and  they  might 
decide  to  tip  him  into  the  Seine  and  leave  him 


to  sink  or  swim  ;  or  they  might  take  him  off  to 
their  haunts  and  serve  him  as  Morgiana  did  the 
Forty  Thieves,  by  pouring  a  cauldron  of  boiling 
water  through  the  bunghole  of  his  prison. 

But  the  sous-brigadier  is  not  the  sort  of  man 
to  let  such  thoughts  trouble  him  long.  He 
reflected  that  it  was  far  more  likely  that  the 
thieves  never  suspected  his  [)resence,  and 
were  probably  only  discussing  the  question 
whether  they  should  take  any  more  casks  or  be 
contented  with  what  they  had.  This  suppo- 
sition proved  to  be  correct.  The  men  eventually 
decided  they  could  take  one  more,  and  this 
having  been  placed  on  the  dray  the  journey 
conmienced. 

It  was  slow  and  apparently  circuitous,  but 
after  about  half  an  hour  the  dray  stopped,  the 
barrels  were  unloaded,  and  the  one  containing 
the  detective  was  rolled  another  dozen  yards  or 
so  and  then  placed  on  end,  the  men  .again 
grumbling  at  its  great  weight. 

By  this  time  M.  Poignet  had  had  quite  enough 
of  his  cask,  for  he  had  been  in  it  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  -all  the  while  in  a  painfully 
cram|>ed  jK)sition.  But  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  emerge  before  the  men  were  gone, 
and  they  seemed  in  no  burn,'  to  leave.  Fully  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before  they  separated, 
and  then,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes  longer  to 
make  sure  the  field  was  dear,  Detective  Poignet, 
revolver  in  hand,  slcallhily  raised  his  head  above 
the  edj^e  of  the  barrel.    No  one  was  about,  and 
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he  claml)ered  oul  of  his  cask  nnd  walked  abuut 
for  a  few  minutes  to  shake  off  the  cramp. 

He  struck  a  match,  ami  saw  that  he  was  in  a 
kind  of  wooden  shed  or  warehouse.  There 
were  two  or  three  dozen  casks,  a  few  coopers* 
tools,  and  one  or  two  l)ales  of  goods — uncon- 
sidered trifles  whicli  the  precious  trio  had 
managed  to  pick  up  at  various  times. 

Groping  his  way  through  this  collection  of 
stolen  property,  Poignet  at  last  reached  the 
road,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  his 
bearings,  found  that  he  was  in  the  Avenue 
Saint  Mande,  a  very  little  distance  from  his  own 
district. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  speedily  told.  The 
next  night  a  souruure^  or  "  mousetrap,"  was 
laid  for  the  cask-stcalers.  'Haifa-dozen  jx)lice- 
men  were  hidden  in  ambush,  and  when  the 
dray  appeared  with  itg  cargo  of  stolen  casks  the 


officers  rushed  oul  of  their  hiding-places  and 
the  thieves  were  secured  red-handed.  'J'hc 
ringleader  of  the  gang  was  a  cooper,  who  defied 
competition  by  selling  goods  which  had  been 
stolen  ready-made.  One  of  his  accomplices  was 
a  wiiie-[)orter,  and  the  other  one  of  those  loafers 
who  do  not  much  care  how  they  make  a  living 
so  long  as  it  is  dishonestly. 

This  exploit,  needless  to  say,  brought  con- 
siderable kudos  to  Sous- Brigadier  I'oignet,  but  it 
is  not  one  of  the  feats  on  which  he  most  prides 
himself,  lor  there  was  no  mental  skill  in  it — 
pluck  and  patience  being  the  only  qualities 
required. 

That  he  is  thought  well  of  by  his  superiors 
will  be  obvious  from  a  remark  made  by  one  of 
his  officers.  "  With  five  hundred  Poignets,"  he 
said,  "  I  would  make  Paris  the  safest  city  in 
Europe." 
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The  Last  of  the  Bushrangers. 

By  Hkrbert  Shaw. 

An  account  of  the  brief  career  of  Andy  Flick,  a  notorious  Australian  desperado.  Having  broken  out  of 
gaol.  Flick,  with  the  police  hot  upon  his  track,  made  for  the  station  where  the  author  was  employed  as  a 
stock-rider.    Mr.  Shaw  graphically  describes  the  stirring  events  which  followed  the  arrival  of  the  visitor. 

on  a  point  of  ownership  of  certain  portable 
property.  This  treatmciU  apparently  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect,  for  sliortly  after  his 
release  Mr.  Flick  was  unfortunate  in  his  selec- 
tion of  a  steed,  and  l)eing  caui'ht  red-handed  in 
the  act  of  "  faking  "  the  brand  of  a  missing  horse 
he  became  for  five  years  an  inmate  of  another 
West  -  country  gaol.  During  that  period  pro- 
perty in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  was 
more  secure  and  horse  -  owners  slept  serene. 
Our  hero  when  released  was  evidently  sobered 
by  his  experience,  and  no  doubt  considering  his 
passing  years   had  brought  in  their  train  a 

degree  of  discretion 
and  seriousness  that 
entitled  him  to  take  a 
wife,  he  did  so,  and  we 
next  find  him  united  to 
a  full  blooded  aboriginal 
woman,  whose  pride  in 
her  semi  white  man  did 
not  deter  him,  when  tired 
of  matrimony,  from  kill- 
ing her  in  cold  blood.  A 
mistakenly  humane  jury 
took  the  more  lenient 
view  of  his  crime,  and, 
instead  of  ridding 
Australia  of  him  for  ever, 
sentenced  him  to  ten 
years  in  gaol.  It  was 
while  lying  in  Norman- 
ton  I'rison,  en  roulc 
to  .St.  Helena,  the  island 
gaol  of  Queensland, 
that  the  final  scenes  in  our  hero's  career 
comnienced. 

S|)ace  being  limited  in  consequence  of  an 
influ.x  of  law  misconstruers  from  the  Croydon, 
then  a  new  "  gold  rush,"  Andy  Flick's  cell  was 
shared  by  a  gentleman  named  White,  who  w.is 
undergoing  a  ten  years'  sentence.  These  two 
choice  spirits,  finding  the  inaction  of  a  cell 
residence  irksome,  set  about  devising  a  method 
of  escape.  So  well  was  their  industry  rewarded 
that,  aided  by  the  architectural  peculiarities  of 
their  prison,  a  very  primitive  structure,  they 
were  enabled  to  prise  up  a  slab  in  the  flooring, 
tear  a  hole  in  the  galvanized  iron  sheathing 
below,  and  gain  the  open  air.  Here  the 
apparent  certainty  of  recapture  seems  to  have 
disheartened  \\'hite,   who   resolved   to  make 


I  Sl'RALlAN  posterity  has  enve- 
loped in  a  halo  of  romance  the 
liceds  of  the  earlier  "  knights  of  the 
bush,"  and  tales  of  the  cold-blooded, 
ferocious  cruelty  of  (lardner,  Hall, 
and  others  like  them  have  given  place  to  legends 
of  the  milder  and  poetically-named  '*  Captain 
Starlight,"  "  Moonlight,"  and  the  imposing 
"Thunderbolt,"  around  whose  memories  lurk 
no  greater  crimes  than  the  occasional  playful 
shooting  of  an  overbold  policeman  on  capture 
bent,  deeds  the  average  bushman  is  apt  to  con- 
done on  the  ground  that  "  there's  lots  of  spare 
'  traps,'  anyway." 

The  subject  of  niy 
story  was  unfortunate  in 
that  he  was  born  a 
generation  too  late,  and 
owing  to  the  consequent 
spread  of  civilization,  tele- 
graphs, police  service, 
and  other  deterrent  cir- 
cumstances his  career  was 
cut  short  in  the  midst  of 
his  opportunities,  and  a 
name  that  might  have 
been  as  historic  as  any 
of  his  forerunners  now 
dwindles  towards  oblivion 
with  no  more  imposing 
record  than  one  man- 
slaughter, a  few  horse- 
stealings,  some  minor 
eccentricities,  and  the 
final    delirious  outburst 

when,  previous  to  his  own  demise,  a  while 
policeman,  a  station  manager,  and  a  native 
tracker  fell,  two  of  them  never  to  rise  again, 
victims  to  a  Colt's  revolver,  backed  by  a  nasty, 
vindictive  temper. 

Andy  Flick  was  the  outcome  of  a  union 
between  a  white  father  and  an  aboriginal 
mother,  and,  like  most  half-castes,  inherited  the 
vices  of  both  parents  and  the  virtues,  if  existent, 
of  neither.  Certainly  his  youth  was  of  great 
promise,  unfulfilled  (it  pointed  directly  towards 
the  gallows,  but  it  happened  he  was  shot),  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  we  find  him  undergoing 
an  enforced  detention  in  Her  Majesty's  g.iol  at 
Tarcoomba,  in  Queensland,  whither  he  had 
been  led  by  a  train  of  circumstances  com- 
mencing with  a  misunderstanding  with  a  miner 
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capital  out  of  being  the  first  to  inform  the 
police  of  Flick's  escape,  which  he  did,  and  was 
promptly  liauled  back  to  another  cell.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  he  had  given  Flick  an 
hour's  start,  and  that  asluie  worthy  had  made 
such  excellent  use  of  his  time  as  to  steal  a  horse, 
saddle,  and  bridle,  with  a  revolver,  from  the 
police  themselves,  and  had  taken  to  the  track- 
less bush  south-westwards,  his  idea  being  to  gain 
that  district  in  the  Gulf  country  known  as  the 
Tableland,  then  the  resort  of  half  the  notorious 
police-sought  characters  in  North-East  Australia. 

A  number  of  Queensland  Mounted  Police, 
assisted  by  native  trackers,  were  at  once  dis- 
patched in  chase,  but  so  skilfully  were  the 
fugitive's  tracks  laid  amongst  the  numberless 
cattle  and  horses  that  roam  the  stations  there- 
abouts that  organized  pursuit  was  rendered 
hopeless,  and  it  was  not  until  some  sixteen 
days  had  ela[)sed  that  a  solitary  trooper, 
accom|)anied  by  one  black  tracker,  came  in 
sight  of  their  quarry  juit  as  he  reached  the 
homestead  build- 
ings of  Dawn  Hills 
cattle  station,  about 
four  hundred  miles 
south-west  from  the 
scene  of  his  escape. 

The  writer  was  a 
stock-rider  on  Dawn 
Hills  at  the  time 
(1890),  and  can 
therefore  speak  of 
the  last  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Flick 
with  authority  as  an 
eye  -  witness.  The 
boss  had  gone  to  a 
back  creek  that 
morning,  taking 
with  him  the  two 
other  stockmen  and 
a  couple  of  blacks. 
I  lx.'ing  down  with 
fever  and  ague  had 
remained  at  home, 
and  sat  with  the 
cook,  a  Clnnaman 
with  ablutionary 
prejudices,  beneath 
the  bark  veranda  of 
the  boss's  hut.  It 
was  past  four  in  the 
afternoon  and  the 
fever  had  left  nic 
for  the  day.  I  was 
reading  a  book  from 
the  boss's  library, 
which  consisted,  as 


is  usual  in  the  bush,  of  about  half-a-dozen  cover- 
less  volumes  with  most  of  the  essential  pages 
lacking.  Presently  I  was  disturbed  by  Ah  Foo, 
who  up  to  now  had  been  sucking  vigorously  at  an 
opium  pipe.  "Tlaveller,"  he  laconically  re- 
marked, and  looking  up  I  saw  riding  towards  us 
a  man  on  a  bay  horse  which  showed  evidences 
of  havitig  come  far.  He  rode  up  and,  ga-eting 
us  with  a  "Good-day,"  swung  his  right  leg  over 
and  sat  sidesaddle  fashion.  I  noticed  he 
was  a  half-caste,  and  remarked  that  he  seemed 
to  be  lacking  the  usual  paraphernalia  of  a  travel- 
ling bushman.  "  Are  you  the  boss  ?  "  said  he. 
"Just  now,"  I  answered.  "  S'pose  you  can 
spare  me  a  bit  of  tucker  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes," 
I  said  ;  "  go  down  to  the  hut  with  the  cook  and 
he'll  give  you  some.  What's  become  of  your 
swag  ?  "  "  Oh,  I  left  it  in  my  camp  yesterday 
an'  somebody  shook*  it,"  he  answered.  Ah 
Foo  had  started  towaids  the  men's  hut,  a 
new  galvanised  iron  building  about  fifty  yards 
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away,  and  the  traveller  followed  l>im.  1  had 
turned  away  to  replace  my  book  when  suddenly 
I  heard  a  scurry  of  hoofs,  and  a  voice  shouted, 
'*  Flick,  you're  my  prisoner  !  " 

I  jumped  round,  and  there  two  new  arrivals 
appeared.  A  mounted  trooper  and  a  uniformed 
black  tracker  were  galloping  towards  us.  Like 
a  flash  the  traveller  had  slipi>ed  from  his  saddle 
and  was  fumbling  at  his  holsters. 

"  Surrender ! "  called  the  trooper  as  he 
galloped  up. 

"(Jo  to  the  deuce!"  shouted  Flick,  as  he 
levelled  a  pistol. 

The  trooper  stooped 
over  his  horse's  neck 
and  reached  for  his 
weapon.  He  was  too 
late.  Bang  !  The  shot 
rang  out  and  the  trooper 
straightened  up  in  his 
saddle.  It  was  all  over 
in  a  second.  As  the  meti 
came  close  together  as 
the  horse  raced  past, 
bang !  again  went  the 
revolver,  and  the  troojxr's 
body  fell  to  the  ground. 
'I'he  riderless  horse  st0|> 
ped  short  some  distance 
oflT,  and  Flick  ran  for  the 
hut,  entered,  and  slam- 
med the  door. 

At  the  first  report  Ah 
Foo  had  rushed  behind 
the  nearest  tree,  and 
now,  seeing  the  coast 
clear,  he  scuttled  for 
safety,  his  pigtail  flying 
behind  him,  to  where  I 
stood  astounded  at  the 
scene.  I  was  weak  with 
the  fever  and  sank  ex- 
hausted on  a  stool.  Ah 
Foo,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  brought  me  a  rifle 
standing  in  the  hut.  It 

was  one  of  the  old  Sniders,  and  would  blow 
a  hole  through  a  stone  wall.  Just  in  front 
was  a  tall  tree-slump,  into  which  we  had  driven 
hooks  to  tie  our  horses  up.  Ah  I'oo  carried  a 
stool  and  placed  it  behind  the  tree,  and  I 
dragged  myself  to  it  and  sat  down,  with  the  rifle 
resting  on  one  of  the  hooks. 

Out  in  the  open  the  policeman's  body  lay 
motionless,  and  in  the  distance  I  could  see  the 
black  trooper  catching  his  master's  horse.  I 
called  to  the  man  in  the  hut:  "Hey,  you 
there  I "  He  appeared  at  tile  door,  with  a  loaf 
uf  bread  in  his  hand. 


"  What's  up  ?  " 

"  What  d'you  reckon  you're  going  to  do  ? 
And  who  are  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"I'm  Andy  Flick;  1  got  away  from  Normanton 
'  jug,'  an'  that  cove  has  tracked  me  up.  I'm 
going  to  have  a  feed,  take  some  blankets  an'  a 
fresh  horse,  an'  make  tracks  ;  ati'  if  you  ain't 
a  fo<il,  you  won't  try  to  stop  me." 

"  Well, "  I  said,  "  I'm  considered  a  good 
shot,  and  just  now  you're  covered  by  a 
•450-bore  Snider.  Walk  one  step  out  of 
that  hut  and  you're  dead." 
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He  gavo  vent  to  an  ejaculation  and  jumjied 
inside,  slamming  the  door.  , 

I  had  sat  there  for  about  ten  minutes  when 
the  Imiss  and  his  party  cantered  up. 

"Halloii:  '  he  said;  "fev^-r  better?  What 
are  you  up  to?  Kangaroo  shooting?"  Then 
his  eye  travelled  over  the  open  to  the  trooper's 
body.  "(»ood  heavens  !  what's  this  you've 
done  ?"  he  asked.  I  explained  nutters.  "The 
cold-blooded  scoundrel  !  "  he  said.  "  We'll  have 
to  take  him  and  send  for  the  police " ;  and 
he  rode  off  to  the  hut. 

"  Flick  !  "  he  culled. 
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*'  Halloa  !  "  said  Flick,  from  it)sidc  ;  "  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Ixx)k  here,"  said  the  boss,  sternly,  "  your 
game's  up.  \'ou'll  have  to  answer  for  this  job, 
so  come  out  of  that  and  give  up." 

Flick's  face  appeared  at  the  opening  in  the 
iron  wall  that  acted  as  a  window,  and  he  saw  we 
all  had  him  covered. 

"All  right,"  said  he;  "come  round  to  the 
door  an'  I'll  ojien  it."  The  boss  dismounted 
and  walked  to  the  door,  standing  waiting  outside. 
Slowly  the  door  opened,  then,  without  a 
moment's  warning.  Flick  bounded  out,  fired  a 
revolver  point-blank  at  the  boss,  and  ran  for  the 
bush.  We  were  taken  so  completely  unawares 
that  I  was  the  only  man  nearly  ready.  Sighting 
quick  along  the  barrel  I  fired,  and  Flick  spun 
round  and  fell  to  the  ground,  but,  almost  imme- 
diately springing  up,  he  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
clump  of  pandanus  bushes  near  at  hand  and 
disappeared. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  boss  had  fallen  and  lay 
across  the  threshold  of  the  hut.  The  excite- 
ment had  given  me  strength  and  we  all  ran  to 
him,  picked  him  up,  and  laid  him  on  the  table 
in  the  hut.  He  was  shot  in  the  left  side,  the 
bullet  having  apparently 
gone  straight  through  hin), 
coming  out  under  the 
shoulder. 

Subsequently  we  found 
it  had  deflected  on  the  ribs 
and  run  round,  doing  him 
but  little  injury.  While  we 
were  attending  to  him  the 
troo[)cr  was  also  brought 
in ;  he  was  quite  dead, 
being  shot  through  the 
body  and  head. 

Night  was  now  approach- 
ing, but  we  were  all  keen 
on  revenge.  1  was  certain 
F'lick  could  not  carry  my 
Snider  bullet  far,  so,  headed 
by  the  native  tracker,  we 
started  on  his  trail.  Here 
and  there  a  gout  of  blood 
showed  the  fugitive  was 
well  hit.  Through  the  first 
clump  of  jwndanus  palms 
we  followed  easily,  every 
man  hand  on  trigger  and 
alert.  Then  came  a  denser 
clump,  and  the  blood  gouts 
were  brighter  in  colour. 
Suddenly  the  tracker  stilT- 
ened  up  and,  pointing, 
cried,  "  Yowi,  boss,  there  1 " 
Those  were  his  last  words. 


"  Curse  you  all ! "  a  snarl  came  out  of  the 
bush,  and  as  the  revolver  crack  echoed  away 
the  tracker  sprang  in  the  air  and  fell  on  his  face 
dead.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  everyone 
broke  for  cover,  leaving  the  body  lying  there. 
Then  bang  I  bang!  bang!  the  shots  rang  out  into 
the  bush  as  each  man  fired  away  as  fast  as  he 
could  load.  Crack  I  came  the  answer  back,  the 
ball  passing  me  unpleasantly  close  with  a  vicious 
little  zipp.  Cuided  by  the  shot,  we  rained  li.e 
bullets  in.  Once  more  the  revolver  spoke,  harm- 
less ;  then  all  was  quiet,  and  dusk  settled  down. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  we  crept  to  the 
spot  where  the  n.itive's  body  still  lay  stiflT  and 
cold.  I  called  "  Flick  !  "  All  was  silent,  save 
when  somewhere  up  the  gully  a  magpie's  joyous 
warble  saluted  the  rising  sun.  From  the  bush 
a  sneaking  dingo  bounded  away  at  our  approach, 
and  we  walked  cautiously  in.  The  leaves  were 
stripj)cd  and  torn  by  bullets,  and  amongst  the 
shreds,  face  down  in  a  f>atch  of  dried  blood, 
with  fourteen  wounds  in  his  body  and  the 
empty  revolver  beneath  his  outspread  hand,  lay 
the  last  of  the  bushrangers,  while  overhead,  its 
white  eye  cocked  inquisitively  at  the  scene 
below,  an  early  crow  uttered  his  re(]uiem. 
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Prisons  of  Many  Lands. 

Bv  Chas.  Cook,  F.R.G.S. 

The  author,  following  the  example  of  John  Howard,  has  visited  the  prisons  of  almost  every  country  in 
the  world,  doing  his  bcHt  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  inmates  and  to  cheer  their  lot.  In  several 
he  has  been  inst i  „::i'jn:al  in  securing  the  release  of  unjustly-condemned  men.  Mr.  Co3k  IWfC 
relates  some  out-of-the  way  experiences  in  connection  with  bis  visits  to  foreign  gaols. 


.WV  s(  i-nes  have  I  witnessed  and 

V^ -nried  lave  been  the  experiences  I 
have  passed  ihiougb  »nce  I  first 
became  interested  in  the  criininal 

world. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  engaged  in 

finding  rmiiloynient  for,  and  otherwise  helpini;. 
discharged  prisoners,  and  la  connection  with 
this  work  was  given  permission  by  the  Home 
Offire  to  visit  all  our  convtrt  establishments  and 
also  rnatiy  of  the  local  gaols.  When  IraveUing 
abroad  I  have  made  a  point  of  seeing  something 
of  the  working  of  the  prison  systems  of  other 
lands,  where  I  have  discovered  many  tilings 
which  apiKilled  me,  besides  meeting  wrongs 
that  ne<  d<  (!  righting  and  starving  prisoneis  who 
needed  Iceding. 

During  my  twenty  -  five  years'  wanderings 
ihroti;:;!"!  forri.;!!  jirisuns  T  lictii  ul_)ll;..;e(_I  to 

protest  against  the  lillhy  <  uiidiliuii  m  wiiicli  I 
found  the  dungeons  of  sonu  countries,  and 
against  the  awful  inju-,ti(  c  of  keeping  prisoners 
(as  in  one  cDuiitry;  ^/.v  vt-nrs  oiid  nine  months 
awaiting  iti.il !  1  or  countless  numbers  of  pri- 
soners the  authorities  made  absolutely  no  [)ro- 
viston  in  the  way  of  food.  I>ast,  but  by  no 
means  least,  there  is  the  inhuman  "penal  code  ' 
of  Russia,  which  permits  of  men,  without  the 
shadow  or  semblance  of  a  trial,  iK-ing  kept  in  a 
fortress  cell  measuring  seven  feet  by  four  feel 
eight  inches  or  being  exiled  to  Siberia. 

Gentlemen  known  to  me,  who  have  visited 
Russian  prisons,  have  sung  their  praihr-,  .nul 
eulogized  the  system  sky-high  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  vaiue  of  their  testimony,  it 
mu-^t  Ih  added  that  tlu  si-  ul  iU1<  inrti  hoh 
nobbed  with  the  chief  oiTicials,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  lunched  with  the  Czar  and  Czarina 
:.t  IVli  rhof  Palace.  One  of  them,  after  his 
return  to  America,  unpacked  and  showed  mc  a 
magnificent  gold  and  enamel  tea-service— a 
jJTcsent  from  St.  IVlersburg.  Under  these 
circumstances  criticism  is  apt  to  become 
praise. 

\\  ilh  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  preface,  I 
will  iHucced  to  relate  some  of  the  experiences 
1  have  met  witlt  among  those  in  "  durance  vile  " 
in  different  jwrts  of  the  world,  whilst  visiting 
llieae  gaol  birds  in  their  cages. 


"Is  Mr.  Cliark^  Cook  at  home?"  asked  a 
caller  at  my  house  one  day. 

"No,  he  is  at  the  seaside,*'  was  the  reply, 

^^'itIli^  a  few  liours,  lio\vc\or,  an  cldrrly  lady 
had  found  me  out  and  had  told  me  her  reason 
for  travelling  over  five  hundred  miles  to  see  me. 

'*  Vou  M„n ,"  slif  .said,  "  I  am  interested  in  a 
youn^  man  who  is  incarcerated  in  a  French 
convict  prison,  and,  as  I  am  aware  you  have 
visited  many  of  the  prisons  of  that  country,  I 
think  you  may  be  able  to  help  me  in  getting 
him  released.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  kind 
ness  done  to  one  who  is  dear  to  me,  and,  as  I 
feel  he  has  been  unjustly  sentenced,  your 
influence  may  be  of  use  to  him.  He  was 
arrested  nt  an  hotel  in  Paris  while  in  company 
with  a  friend,  and  charged  with  the  unlawful 
possession  of  property  belonging  to  a  certain 
lady  (.'f  title;  and  as  a  number  of  Englishmen 
had  lately  been  arreste-d  who  belonged  to  a 
'long  firm,'  {Ik-  iLid:^es  who  tried  him,  thinking 
he  was  probably  in  league  with  them,  sentenced 
him  to  three  years  in  a  convict  prison." 

I  listened  attentively  as  the  good  soul  warmed 
to  her  subject.  She  assured  me  the  young  man 
was  not  guilty.  His  friend  might  possibly  be 
the  thief,  but  he  himself  was  quite  unaware  tltat 
the  property  belonged  to  anyone  save  the  friend 
he  was  with  at  the  hotel. 

It  .seemed  a  hard  sentence,  if  the  facts  were 
as  iitated,  and  as  my  petitioner  gave  me  proofs 
of  her  sincerity,  and  mentioned  many  well- 
known  ministers  who  knew  of  her  own  mission 
work,  I  promised  her  1  would  write  to  the 
French  Government  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner. 

'I'tiK:  to  Miy  word  I  wrote,  and  was  permitted 
to  write  to  and  afterwards  visit  the  youn^  man, 
who  was  confined  in  Loos  Frison,  near  Lille. 

I  found  he  bore  an  e.vcellent  character,  had 
served  about  half  his  sentence,  was  in  high 
favour  with  the  governor,  and  had,  like  Joseph, 
l>een  put  in  authority  over  other  ])ri~,oiiers. 

In  the  same  prison  were  several  important 
English  criminals  who  had  been  concerned  in 
some  very  big  diamond  robberies  in  Paris. 
These  men  my  young  friend  (if  1  may  so  call 
bim)  was  dally  brought  into  contact  with.  As 
will  presently  transpire,  these  men  were  to  play 
an  important  part  in  his  career. 
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After  a  time  I  returned  to  London.  A  few 
weeks  later  there  came  a  peremptory  wire  from 

the  lady  :  *'  ( lo  to  Loos  Prison.    IJ  is  in 

danger."  Being  very  busy,  I  replied :  "  Im- 
possible to  leave  England."  IJut  the  following 
day  a  second  telegram  canic,  still  more  urgent 
in  tone  :  "  Imperative,  go  immediately."  On 
the  Saturday  I  received  a  third,  from  France : 
"  Come  at  once." 

Thinking  I  might  be  able  to  get  back  m  time 
for  my  Sunday  preaching  work,  I  caught  the 
morning  mail  train,  crossed  the  (Channel  in  a 
storm  that  left  most  of  the  passengers  prostrate, 
passed  through  Lille  and  on  to  Loos,  saw  the 

prisoner  B  and  had  some  conversation  with 

him.  Then  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the 
governor,  took  the  train  back  to  Calais,  and 
arrived  at  Charing  Cross  after  another  terrible 
crossing,  having  been  away  from  ]x)ndon  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  I  preached  three  times 
that  same  Sunday,  went  home  to  bed,  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  just. 

A  few  weeks  passed 
away  without  incident. 
Then  one  day,  had  the 
reader  been  at  the  rail- 
way station  at  Lille,  he 
might  have  noticed  two 
well  -  dressed  gentlemen 
closely  observing  all  the 
arrivals  from  Calais. 
Presently  two  unmistak- 
able Englishmen  de- 
scended from  the  train, 
hailed  a  cab,  and  drove 
to  an  hotel,  followed 
closely  in  a  carriage  by 
the  two  watchers. 

The  two  Englishmen 
engaged  a  bedroom  and 
the  others  did  the  same, 
being  particularly  careful 
to  secure  the  apartment 
next  to  the  one  taken  by 
the  Englishmen. 

The  following  morning 
the  two  detectives -for 
such  the  watchers  were  — 
arose  somewhat  early, 
but  their  quarry  had 
flown,  or,  rather,  been 
driven  rapidly  o(T  in  a 
carriage.  Here  I  must 
leave  them  and  describe 
another  chapter  in  this 
strange  story. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the 
Loos  Prison,  a  little  later 
in  the  same  day.  Every 

Vol.  xL-36. 


morning  it  was  customary  for  a  pair-horse  waggon 
to  drive  into  the  prison  yard  and  take  away 
two  very  lari',e  hampers  full  of  boots,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  convicts,  and  which  were 
dispatched  daily  from  the  gaol  consigned  to  a 
neighbouring  tradesman. 

As  the  clock  of  the  prison  was  striking  ten 
one  bright  morning  the  vehicle  left  the  prison 
as  usual.  When  about  half  a  mile  from  its 
starting-place  it  was  abruptly  stopjK'd  by  two 
men,  who  apjieared  to  be  labourers.  The  two 
detectives  I  have  previously  mentioned  also 
appearc*d,  and  getting  into  the  van  cut  the 
strings  of  the  hami)ers.  These  should,  of 
course,  have  Ix-en  filled  with  boots,  but  on  this 
occasion  they  were  found  to  contain  two  prisoners 
who  had  attempted  to  escape  in  this  unique 
fashion. 

The  crestfallen  convicts  were  imtnediately 
handcufTed  by  the  "labourers,"  one  of  whom 
guarded  the  prisoners  while  his  comrade  was 
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busy  in  packing  the  two  dcttn  tives  into  the  same 
hampers  which  had  contamed  the  convicts — 
whose  surprise  at  this  mana-uvre  was  intense. 

The  waggon,  having  completed  its  change  of 
freiglU,  once  more  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
its  way ;  whilst  the  two  laLwjurers "  con- 
ducted the  chagrined  prisoners  back  once  more 
to  the  safe  custody  of  the  gaol. 

Between  Loos  and  Lille  there  is  a  lonely 
avenue  of  trees,  and  when  the  waggon  had 
entered  this  somewhat  dark  lane,  where  the 
trees  almost  meet  overhead,  the  driver  was  again 
startled  by  seeing  two  more  men  jump  through 
the  hedge.  Whilst  one  stopfK-d  the  horses  the 
other  jum()ed  into  the  van,  and  cutting  the 
strings  of  the  hamjKTs  cried,  excitedly,  '*  You 
are  saved  !  You  are  sa\ed  I  "  To  his  horror 
and  disgust,  however,  instead  of  his  friends  the 
convicts  there  steppeil  out  the  two  detectives, 
who  promptly  seized  both  men. 

"  Although  we  lost  you  this  morning,"  said 
the  officials,  *'  we  knew  where  we  should  find 
you  If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  come  with 
us  to  the  prison,  you  may  be  aljle  to  .see  your 
countrymen  whom  you  expected  to  find  in  the 
baskets.  ' 

The  solution  of  this  curious  comedy  of  errors  is 
simple.   The  English  prisoners  referred  to  earlier 
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in  my  story  were  undergoing  lengthy  sentences. 
By  certain  channels  they  were  in  correspon- 
dence with  friends  in  England,  and  were  exi»ect- 
mg  soon  to  escape.    By  reason  of  my  young 

friend  B          being  made  gatekeeper,  however, 

all  their  plans  were  frustrated,  as  he  had  the 
examining  of  everjthing  that  passed  out. 

At  first  they  attempted  to  brilx;  him,  but 
without  success.  They  then  threatened  his  life, 
telling  him  several  of  the  warders  were  in  their 
pay,  and  that  they  meant  to  escape  even  though 
it  might  mean  murdering  him. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  was  summoned  from 
England  and  tendered  my  advice.     When  next 

B  was  appro;iched  by  the  conspirators  they 

offered  him  eight  hundred  pounds  if  he  would 
|>ass  the  boot-l)askets  out  without  examining 
them,  and  this  offer  he  pretended  to  accept. 
The  convicts  actually  handed  to  him  the  follow- 
ing  morning  half  the  stipulated  amount  in 
English  bank-notes. 

'I'he  morning  of  the  escape  came,  when  both 
parties  fulfilled  their  several  |xirls  of  the  con- 
tract, with  the  curious  results  I  have  shown. 
My  readers  will  readily  fill  in  the  several  details. 

B-  -,  of  course,  had  unfolded  the  scheme 
to  the  governor,  who  had  communicated  with 

the  detective  force  in  Paris.    B  must  not 

be  blamed  lor  the  seeming  treachery  of  his 
action,  f<)r  his  compliance  with  the  convicts' 
schemes  was  literally  a  question  of  life  or  death. 
As  a  matu  r  of  fart,  it  was  neces-sary  to  remove 
him  to  l.ille  Prison  directly  aflerward.s. 

The  elderly  lady  now  suggested  to  me  that 
this  would  be  a  good  time  to  write  to  Paris  and 

petition  for  B  's  release.     1  confess  that 

more  than  once  I  marvelled  at  the  great 
interest  she  took  in  the  prisoner.  "She 
was  sure,"  she  said,  "that  if  I  could  get 
hiin  employment  in  England  the  French 
Ciovernment  would  set  him  at  lilxirty," 
and  I  blamed  myself  as  uncharitable 
when  she  added,  "  I  would  adopt 
him  as  my  son."    For  a  suspicion 
had  crossed  my  mind  some  weeks 
previously  when  she  asked  me  if 
I  "would  lake  a  litde  note  into 
the   gaol,"  which,  of  course,  I 
refused  to  do. 

A  few  weeks  later  Miss  A  

(the  elderly  lady)  and  Mr.  B  

arrived  in  England.  The  French 
authorities  had  answered  my 
petition  by  discharging  the 
prisoner.  I  wrote  a  letter  thank- 
ing the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  his  kindness,  and  said  that 

B  should  be  "  carefully  looked 

after."   He  was.  with  a  vengeance, 
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and  without  my  aid  !  He  was  soon  doing  well 
as  a  shipping  clerk,  his  hnguistic  abilities  making 
him  very  useful  to  a  certain  firm  in  (llasgow. 

Six  montlis  passed  away  without  my  hearing 
anything  of  the  old  lady  or  the  young  gentleman. 
Then  1  heard  from  both  of  them— the  tidings 
taking  the  form  of  a  small  piece  of  pasteboard, 
elegantly   printed   in   silver,  announcing  the 

wedding  of  Miss  A-    -  and  Mr.  Ti  !  I 

was  completely  staggered.  Had  I  been  utilised 
to  get  a  lover  out  of  prison  ?  Or  had  the 
motherly  feeling  ri|x;ned  into  a  warmer  affection 
when  the  gaolbird  had  assumed  a  more 
becoming  plumage  ? 

"  And  so  the  story  ends  ? "  the  reader  may 
inquire.   "  I  supjMJse  they 
lived  happily  ever  after 
wards  ?  "    Did  they  ! 

The  honeymoon  and  a 
few  more  weeks  jwssed 
away,  and  then  I  received 

a  letter  from  Miss  A  , 

now   Mrs.   B  .  1 

append  one  question  it 
contained  :  — 

"Could  Mr.  Cook  tell 
her  if  Mr.  B — —  had  ever 
been  in  any  other  prison 
abroad  or  in  any  English 
prison  ?  " 

It  is  the  une.xpcctcd 
which  always  happens 
My  answer  was  very 
guarded : — 

"All  that  I  know  of 
the  person  mentioned  I 
know  through  you.  Yon 
must  know  far  more  of 
him  than  I  do." 

A  week  or  so  elapsed 
and  then  I  received  an 
other  communication, 
this  time  from  him  —  a 
wire:  "Meet  me  at 
Euston  Hotel,  ten  p.m." 
I  did  so,  and  iieard  his  side  of  the  matter.  They 
had  parted,  it  appeared ;  could  not  jwssibly 
agree.  He  was  doing  very  well  in  a  large  firm 
and  had  a  good  position,  but  feared  he  would 
lose  It  through  her. 

I  hardly  dared  to  ofler  advice.  My  sympathy 
and  judgment  leaned  towards  the  young  man. 
He  had  Ix'en  sincere  and  transfiarent  all  through, 
and  my  faitli  in  bin)  remains  unshak(*n  to  this  day. 

(.'oncerning  the  lady,  I  lelt  she  had  not  fully 
confided  in  me,  and  had,  more  or  less,  deceived 

me  throughout.     Since  wishing  B   "(lood 

night "  at  Euston  some  years  ago,  however,  1 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  either  of  ihem  since. 
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If  this  little  story  has  a  touch  of  comedy 
about  it,  the  following  is  tremendously  tragic. 

On  reaciiing  Morocco,  with  the  intention  of 
visiting  the  (K-nal  establishments  there,  our 
Ambassador  told  me  that  "  The  prisons  of 
Morocco  are  hopeless  and  heartbreaking  ;  the 
Sultan  once  said  to  me,  '  It  is  cheaper  for  me 
to  let  my  prisoners  die  of  starvation  than  pay 
the  butcher's  bill  to  have  ihcm  killed  ! ' " 

You  constantly  meet  with  people  in  the  towns 
of  Morocco  without  feet,  crawling  miserably 
along  the  ground,  and  others  without  hands ; 
these  limbs  have  been  lop|x:d  off  as  a  punish- 
ment for  theft.  In  some  cases  the  pahn  of  the 
hand  is  gashed  in  .several  places,  and  the  hand 

filled  with  .salt  and  closed, 
a  skin  being  bound 
tightly  over  the  whole, 
till  the  hand  is  perman- 
ently siifT  and  useless. 
Lime  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  salt,  and  the 
hand  dip[)ed  in  water, 
whilst  the  arms  are  so 
fettered  that  the  sufferer 
cannot  touch  it. 

'Ihere  are  two  prisons 
at  Tangier,  and  once 
inside  them  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  we 
could  distinguish  the 
prisoners  in  the  dark 
dungeons.  In  many 
ca-ses  the  poor  wretches 
were  chained  to  the  wall, 
and  they  were  well-nigh 
starving ! 

Thanks  to  the  kindness 
of  the  passengers  on 
board  our  steamer,  I  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  all  the  inmates 
in  both  prisons ;  but 
when  I  had  done  so 
there  was  not  another 
lo:if  to  be  bought  in  all  the  city. 

One  prisoner's  sad  case  was  brought  under 
my  notice,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  jjalavering, 
I  was  enabled  to  pay  his  debts  and  thus  redeem 
him. 

'I  here  are  no  such  things  as  roads  or  wheeled 
vehicles  in  this  strange  land,  and  travelling  into 
the  interior  means  "  roughing  it."'  The  farther 
one  gtK's  south  the  more  awful  are  the  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  prisons. 

At  one  city  we  visited  the  poor  i>risoncrs 
were  ravenous.  In  some  cases  the  poor, 
starving  captives  were  s<i  bare  of  clothing  that 
they  literally  wore  only  the  massive  chains  and 
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iron  collars  which  fastened  them  to  the  slimy 
walls.  In  many  instances  men  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  some  trifling  offence  by  a  governor 
who  had  travelled  away  and  forgotten  all  about 
the  prisoners,  who  remain  for  years  until  death 
mercifully  releases  them. 

One  of  these  men  had  been  chained  in  a 
dungeon  for  six  years,  quite  unable  to  get  free, 
whilst  two  companions  in  misery  had  died  by 
his  side,  jHJssibly  poisoned  by  the  foul  air. 

In  matiy  cases  like  these  the  prisoners  have 
been  entirely  forgotten.  No  list  of  names  is 
kept  and  no  accusations  are  registered.  For 
these  unfortunates  there  is  no  hope  of  a  trial  or 
of  a  definite  sentence — to  live  and  die  in  these 
noisome  vaults  is  all  they  can  hope  for, 
separated  for  ever  as  they  are  from  the  outer 
world.  To  be  able  to  carry  to  these  poor 
creatures  any  ray  of  hope — "  to  give  light  to 
them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death  " — is  work  ihe  angels  might  envy. 

The  awful  irony  of  the  whole  business  in 
these  "  habitations  of  cruelty "  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  is  that  when  you  are  able  to 
release  a  poor  wretch  you  must  needs  first 
pay  the  soldiers  who  arrested  and  the  warders 


wlio  guard  him  for  the 
lin  of  the  dungeon  m 
whn  h  he  is  nu'arcerated 
iiui  for  the  chains  that 
'  M  >:iiid  him  ! 

1  am  thankful  to  be 
able  to  state  that 
there  is  at  least 
some  little  hope 
of  prison  reform 
in  Morocco.  The 
young  Sultan  has 
been  approached 
on  the  subject, 
and  he  appears 
to  be  willing  to 
do  something, 
though  this  nuy 
set  some  of  the 
more  fanatical  of 
his  followers 
against  him  if 
they  deem  he  is 
yielding  to 
European  in- 
fluence. I  hope 
to  return  to 
Morocco  almost 
directly  to  see  if 
anything  can  be 
done  for  those 
who  languish  in 
its  dungeons. 


I  had  preached  in  the  Tombs  Tri-son,  New 
York,  had  heart!  the  prisoners  applaud  the  lady 
soloist,  had  visited  the  "  murderers'  row  "—a 
corriilor  where  only  those  charged  with  homi- 
cide were  domiciled  and  had  been  told  by 
prison  ofticials  that  if  I  was  in  prison  they  could 
get  me  out  if  I  had  money,  and  that  if  I  had 
enough  they  could  even  get  me  off  the  gallows  I 
But  1  was  hardly  prepared  for  what  I  was  to  see 
on  the  following  .Sunday,  when  I  was  due  at  the 
great  Sing  Sing  Convict  Prison  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson. 

Some  thirteen  hundred  men  were  facing  me 
on  that  Sunday  morning  ;  at  least  two  bankers 
were  in  my  congregation,  licsides  others  whose 
friends  in  the  outside  world  were  known,  if  not 
as  millionaires,  at  least  as  n>en  who  could  figure 
in  a  "  trust  "  or  a  "  conibine." 

Little  did  I  think  that  some  of  those  gaol- 
birds were  even  then  growing  their  feathers,  so  to 
speak,  and  preening  their  plumage,  with  the  hojK'S 
of  a  s|)eedy  flight  froin  that  frowning  lortress 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River. 

A  splendid  band  and  a  trained  choir  led  the 
singing,  and  when  I  had  finished  the  sermon 
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there  was  ai)[)laii.se,  and  a 
retjucst  that  I  would  again 
cx:ciipy  the  piilpit  on  some 
future  (Mxasion.  ikit  my 
real  sur[)rise  began  when 
1  visited  the  prisoners  m 
their  cells. 

The  first  man  I  found 
lying  in  bed,  smoking 
his  pipe  and  reading  his 
daily  paper — Sunday  edi- 
tion. The  second  man  I 
saw  was  making  "after- 
noon tea."  He  had  all 
the  usual  recjuirements  in 
his  cell,  though  this,  I 
learned,  was  against  the 
regulations.  The  third 
prisoner  was  playing  with 
a  diamond,  of  all  things 
m  the  world,  and  asked 
me  if  1  would  value  it 
for  him  ! 

The  fourt'ii  man  was 
pKissing  a  note  to  liie  con- 
vict in  the  next  cell  as  I 
approached  the  door,  and, 
having  dropjxrd  the  length 
of  wire  he  was  using  to 
convey  the  message,  asked 
the  chai)lain,  who  accom- 
panied me,  to  be  good 
enough  to  pick  it  up  for  him  ! 
had  seen  all  1  wished  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  and 
quietly  left. 

A  week  or  so  later  a  mysterious,  but  success- 
ful, escape  was  made  from  this  very  prison  by 
two  well-known  and  daring  prisoners,  who  had, 
in  the  darkness  of  early  morn,  broken  out  and 
scaled  the  walls  before  the  alarm  was  given. 

As  the  warders  hurried  to  the  river's  edge 
they  could  just  see  a  boat  containing  the  two 
prisoners  in  mid-stream.  There  was  no  other 
boat  in  which  they  could  follow,  and  in  the 
hope  of  having  them  caught  on  the  other  side 
they  shouted  with  all  their  might.  Whether 
this  alarmed  or  frightened  the  runaways  the 
officers  never  knew,  but  a  piercing  shriek  rang 
out,  and  the  officers  saw  the  boat  overturn  and 
the  men  sink  in  the  water. 

The  next  day,  some  miles  below,  the  caps  of 
the  two  prisoners  were  picked  up  at  the  edge  of 
the  river. 

Three  weeks  later  two  l>odies  in  convict  garb 
—  their  faces  quite  unrecognisable  through 
having  lx:en  so  long  in  the  water — were  dis- 
covered, and  liie  story  of  the  two  prisoners'  end 
was  told  in  Sing  Sing  as  a  warning  to  other 
convicts. 


'THB  OFFICKRS  SAW  THR  nOAT  OVERTVKN. 


liy  this  time  I 


"  prisoners' 


Whilst  travelling  down  in  the 
boat  "  to  Blackwell's  Island  from  New  \'ork  I 
got  into  conversation  with  two  detectives  and 
expressed  my  surprise  at  the  recent  escape  and 
the  sad  end  of  the  men. 

*'  I  guess  that  story  is  not  ended  yet,"  said 
one  of  the  police.  "  I'm  not  supposed  to  know 
what  don't  conc-ern  me,  but  don't  you  just  think 
that  those  iKnlies  belonged  to  the  two  murderers 
tliat  escaped." 

Shall  I  be  "  telling  tales  out  of  school "  if  I 
say  I  now  know  that  the  upsetting  of  the  boat 
wa.s  a  ruse,  and  that,  after  diving,  the  convicts 
swam  ashore  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river  ? 
Willing  hands  helped  them  to  change  their 
clothing,  which  was  s|Kedily  put  upon  two 
cor|)ses  specially  procured  from  a  New  York 
hospital  (money  can  do  nearly  everything  in 
America),  and  these  were  sunk  in  the  river 
lower  down,  and  found  when  requiretl  some 
three  weeks  later,  when,  of  course,  the  "  hue 
and  cry  "  ceased. 

Whilst  visiting  l-inland  and  her  prisons  I  was 
introduced  by  the  Baroness  Wrede  to  a  famous 
criminal  called  Harpoja,  known,  as  "The  Terror 
of  Finland,"  who  was  under  sentence  of  death. 
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Sentenced  to  Siberia  for  many  years,  he  had 
escaped  and  returned  to  Finland,  where  a 
number  of  murders  were  soon  committed,  and 
at  last  the  murderer—  no  otlicr  than  Harpoja  — 
was  raptured.  The  whole  of  I'"inland  rejoiced 
when  he  was  confined  in  the  strong  prison  of 
Kakolo  at  Abo. 

The  happiness  was  short-lived,  however,  for 
one  morning  his  cell  was  found  to  be  empty  — 
the  bird  was  flown  I  Hut  such  is  the  network 
of  the  Russian  criminal  system,  and  the  daily 
espionage  to  which  all  Russian  subjects  arc- 
exposed,  that  a  criminal  without  a  jwssport  can 


Shepjxird,  this  marvellous  "  prison  -  breaker," 
wiis  at  liberty  again  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

He  was  again  recaptured,  and  yet,  despite 
still  heavier  irons  and  stronger  chains,  for  the 
fourth  time  he  escaped  from  this  grim  granite 
fortress  and,  freeing  himself  from  his  fetters, 
made  good  his  escape. 

I  have  no  time  to  tell  of  the  influence  the 
Baroness  Wrede  acquired  over  him,  and  of  the 
kindness  with  which  she  won  this  criminal  to 


"hB  was  CHAINKII  to  IHK  WALL  OK  THE  COUItT.* 


hardly  escape  arrest ;  and  soon  Harpoja  was 
retaken,  conveyed  Ixick  to  K.ikolo,  more  heavily 
ironed,  and  put  in  a  stronger  cell.  Marvellous 
to  state,  in  less  than  a  fortnight  the  gaol-bird 
had  again  flown  ! 

The  secret  police,  being  put  ujwn  their 
mettle,  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  city  un- 
searclied,  and  no  means  untried  to  recapture 
him  ;  and  eventually  Harpoia,  whose  name  had 
become  a  real  terror  to  law-abiding  ])eoj)le,  was 
again  under  lock  and  key.  It  seenied  useless 
to  detain  him,  however,  for  this  modern  Jack 


res(K!ct  the  laws,  but  such  was  the  fear  of  the 
judge  who  finally  tried  him,  after  Harpoja  was 
a^ain  recajUured,  that  he  absolutely  refused  to 
have  him  appear  in  court  unless  he  was  chained 
to  the  wall  of  the  court  and  the  Baroness  would 
nronnse  to  sit  between  Harpoja  and  the  judge. 
When  I  last  saw  him  he  was  more  heavily 
ironed  than  any  man  I  have  ever  seen  in  my 
life  at  home  or  abroad.  HariMjja's  many  escapes 
prove  that  the  prison  has  never  been  built  which 
cat>  hold  a  desfK-rate,  cunnini;,  and  resourceful 
prisoner,  determined  at  all  costs  to  free  himself. 


The  Solving  of  a  riystery. 


U\    Ot  TAVn  s    !)Ak  !  1.1  1  1 . 

A  tea-planter  friend  at  Darjeeling  complained  to  the  author  that  night  after  night  his  fowls  mysterioualy 
disappeared,  although  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  a  strong  house.    Mr,  Bartlctt  undertook  to  discover  tlie 
thief.   His  investigations  culminated  in  a  most  extraordinary  adventure,  which  is  here  narrated. 


WAS  stationed  in  the  Darjeeling 
district  oi  India  for  some  years,  and 
during  that  time  made  the  acquaint- 
am  r  of  several  of  ihc  tea-planters, 
with  whom  I  used  to  go  shooting 
round  their  estates.  One  day  while  passing 
lhrou;^h  nhuom,  a  small  village  near  Darjeeling, 
I  met  one  Mi  my  tea-planter  friends  who  had  a 
small  estate  on  the  other  side  of  Ghoom,  abotit 
three  miK  >  awa\.  He  asked  me  to  come  and 
have  tiffin  with  htm,  and  as  I  lud  plenty  of  time 
on  my  hands  I  went.  On  the  way  to  his  place 
lie  told  tne  that  during  tlu  l  ist  two  or  three 
weeks  a  number  of  his  fowls  had  mysteriously 
disappeared  and  be  could  not  make  out  who  or 
what  took  them.  W'hen  we  arrived  at  the 
bungalow,  as  tifhn  would  not  be  ready  for  half 
an  hour,  he  took  me  and  showed  me  over 
his  fowl  hotHe.  I  had  a  good  look  rmind, 
and  then  told  him  I  did  not  see  how  any 
prowling  animal  could  take  the  fowls,  as  it 
was  a  strong  house,  built  of  stone  and  mud, 
and  wiiii  a  strong  wooden  roof.  It  must,  I 
said,  be  some  of  the  native  servants.  But  this 
the  planter  refused  to  iielieve.  "  It  cannot  be 
they,"  he  said,  "  for  trie  door  is  always  kept 
locked  and  no  one  goes  in  but  myself.  Every 
night  when  the  birds  have  gone  to  roost  I  ijo  in 
and  count  them  as  they  sit  on  the  perche.s  and 
yet  during  the  last  week,  every  Other  day  or  so, 
when  I  let  them  out  in  the  morning  I  find  one 
of  them  missing.  It  c.m't  l)e  rats,  because  they 
are  all  big  fowbj  much  too  big  for  a  rat  to 
tackle,  and  I  keep  my  chickens  and  small  fowls 
in  another  house  made  of  corrugated  iron.  It's 
a  most  mysterious  biHuness  1 " 

Continuing  my  inspection  of  the  place  I  saw 
that  on  the  outside  of  the  fowl-house  there  was 


a  kind  of  ladder  made  of  bamboo,  leading  up  to 
the  roof,  where  there  was  a  small  hole  for  the 
fowls  to  go  in  and  out  during  the  daytime. 
This,  howt  ver,  was  too  small  to  allow  any 
animal,  such  as  a  fo.\  or  jackal,  to  get  in,  even 
if  they  could  climb  up  the  bidder,  which  rose 
about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  Close  to 
the  fowl-house  and  partly  overhanging  it  was  a 
big  banyan  tree,  some  of  the  branches  of  which 
hung  down  quite  close  to  the  roof  Put  no 
animal  could  get  up  the  tree  and  mto  the 
house  from  the  roof,  as  it  slanted  too  much, 
and.  moreover,  the  hole  where  the  fowls  went 
m  was  under  the  wooden  caves.  I  therefore 
dismissed  the  idea  of  a  four-footed  thief,  and 
after  a  final  look,  both  inside  and  out,  we 
went  in  to  tittin.  After  the  meal  I  searched  all 
round  to  see  if  I  could  find  any  feathers  or 
other  traces  of  the  niisslnii  fowls  whii  h  would 
give  lue  a  clue  to  their  late,  but  I  cuuld  find 
absolutely  nothing. 

Three  nr  fmn  days  later  I  called  on  my 
planter  friend  again.  He  told  me  he  had  lost 
two  more  fowls  since  my  last  visit,  and  although 
he  sat  up  and  watched  all  ni^^iit  he  had  not  seen 
anything  come  to  take  them  away.  The  thuig 
was  most  puzzling  and  irritating.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  liked  I  would  sit  up  that  night  and  see 
it  I  could  catch  the  thief,  as  I  had  a  sus[)iciun 
one  of  his  servants  must  have  a  key  which  fitted 
the  lock  on  the  fowl-house  door,  and  knew 
exactly  the  best  time  to  come  and  take  the 
birds.  I  therefore  instructed  my  friend  not  to  let 
any  of  his  servants  know  of  the  arrangement. 
Dinner  over,  I  got  up  and  said  good-night 
to  my  friend,  and  apjKarently  set  olT  for  home. 
After  going  some  little  distance,  iiowevcr,  1 
stopped  and  turned  off  the  small  path  into  the 
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jungle,  intending  to  see  if  any  of  the  servants 
had  been  following  me.  U'aiting  for  half 
an  hour,  and  seeing  and  hearing  no  one,  1  very 
quietly  retraced  my  steps,  keeping  as  much  out 
of  the  moonlight  as  possible.  Cloing  round  the 
back  of  my  friend's  bungalow  I  made  my  way 


daylight,  when  I  heard  the  servants  beginning 
to  move  about,  and  then  I  went  to  the  bungalow 
and  saw  my  friend  having  a  cup  of  coffee.  He 
greeted  me  heartily  and  in(|uired  if  I  had  seen 
or  heard  anything.  I  related  how  I  had  passed 
the  night,  and  assured  him  that  on  this  occasion 


"  UIOHTIKC  MV  l-IFK, 

into  a  small  shed,  which  stood  exactly  opposite 
the  fowl-house.  1  shut  the  door  and  opened 
the  little  wooden  window,  from  which  I  could 
see  the  fowl-house  door  (juite  plainly  in  the 
moonlight,  without  being  visible  myself.  I 
hoi>ed  to  catch  the  thief  or  thieves  red-handed. 

I  made  myself  a.s  comfortable  as  I  could,  and 
then,  lighting  my  pipe,  sat  watching.  I  had  my 
gun  with  me,  one  barrel  loaded  with  very  small 
dust  shot,  which  I  used  for  small  birds,  and  the 
other  with  a  shell.  The  dust  shot  was  intended 
for  the  thief  if  he  saw  me  and  tried  to  run 
away  before  I  got  to  the  fowl-house,  and  the 
other  barrel  for  any  large  animal  which  might 
come  prowling  about.  Kor  my  friend  had  told 
me  that  very  often  leopards,  cheetah.s,  and 
bears  came  round  the  bungalow  at  night  to  see 
if  they  could  get  anything  for  supper. 

I  sat  at  my  post  all  through  the  night  and 
only  saw  some  jackals  and  a  couple  of  por- 
cupines, although  once  I  fancied  I  heard  the 
fowls  making  a  noise  as  if  something  were 
disturbing  them.  But  as  I  could  see  the  door 
plainly  and  there  was  nothing  near  it,  I  dis- 
missed the  idea  as  an  idle  fancy.    I  waited  until 


t  SAT  WATCHING." 

at  least  he  would  be  sure  to  find  his  fowls  all 
right,  as  to  my  certain  knowledge  no  living 
creature  had  entered  the  door. 

After  I  had  had  a  cup  of  coffee  with  him  we 
went  over  to  the  fowl  house  and  he  unlocked 
the  door.  All  the  fowls  were  sitting  on  their 
perches,  and  as  they  came  out  to  be  fed  we 
counted  them.  To  my  amazement,  however, 
we  found  that  one  was  missing  I  The  night 
before  we  had  counted  sixty-four,  and  now, 
although  we  Ijoth  went  over  ihein  two  or  three 
times,  we  could  only  make  sixty-three  I 

I  felt  more  mystified  than  ever.  No  one  had 
been  near  the  door  all  night,  of  that  I  was 
certain,  so  that  the  bird  could  not  have  been 
taken  out  that  way.  How,  then,  had  it  vanished  ? 
\\'e  went  into  the  fowl-house  and  searched  all 
round,  but  there  was  no  hole,  save  the  one  near 
the  roof,  big  enough  for  even  a  rat  to  get  in  at 
— and  a  rat  could  not  possibly  kill  and  carry  a 
big  fowl  out  that  way,  as  he  would  have  had  to 
jump  up  about  three  feet  with  it  in  his  mouth. 
Whatever  it  was,  however,  the  fact  remained 
that  another  fowl  had  disappeared — gone  with- 
out leaving  a  trace— making  eight  in  all  that 
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had  been  taken  away.  I  felt  distinctly  annoyed 
at  the  result  of  niy  vigil  so  far,  and  informed 
the  i)lanter  that  I  would  sit  up  inside  the  fowl- 
house  itself  that  night  and  solve  the  mystery  at 
all  costs.  "  How  about  the  insects  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  don't  care  for  the  insects,"  said  I.  "  I'm 
not  going  to  be  beaten  like  this  ;  I  mean  to  find 
out  who  or  what  the  thief  is." 

As  I  did  not  now  think  that  any  of  the 
servants  were  concerned  in  these  mysterious 
thefts,  we  talked  about  the  matter  in  front  of 
the  "bearer" 
(house  -  servant), 
and  I  asked  him 
what  he  thought 
about  it.  But  he 
shook  his  head 
and,  looking  very 
frightened,  said, 
"ShitanlShitan!" 
(Devil!  Devil!) 
"sahib."  "Yes," 
said  my  friend, 
laughing,  "  they 
all  say  that,  and, 
althou^-h  I  have 
offered  five  rupees 
to  any  one  of 
them  who  can 
find  out  the  thief, 
they  won't  ven- 
ture out  of  their 
huts  after  dark. 
So  we  must  try 
and  find  out  our- 
selves." 

That  night  we 
again  counted  the 
fowls  and  saw 
there  were  only 
sixty  three.  After 
late  dinner  we  sat 
in  the  veranda 
and  had  a  smoke 
and  chat  for  an 
hour,  and  then  I 
took  a  small 
bull's  -  eye  lamp 
and  went  off  to  • 
the  fowl-house.  I  had  the  key,  and  after  unlock- 
ing the  door  went  in  and  shut  it  behind  me.  Turn- 
ing the  shade  of  the  bull's-eye  round  I  saw  that  all 
the  fowls  were  on  their  perches,  roosting  quietly 
enough.  I  counted  them  again  just  to  make  quite 
sure,  and  saw  they  were  all  right.  Then  I  took  a 
small  empty  box  and  put  it  against  the  wall  for 
a  seat.  After  turning  the  shade  of  the  lamp 
round,  so  as  to  show  no  light,  I  put  it  down 

beside  me  and,  holding  my  gun  across  my  lap, 
Vqi.  xi.-aa. 


HE  SHOOK  HIS  IIKAD,  LOtlKINO  VBKV  I' KtCnTkMSU. 


sat  waiting  for  the  mysterious  visitor.  The  hole 
where  the  fowls  went  in  and  out  was  opposite 
nie,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fowl-house,  and  I 
could  just  see  it,  but  the  big  tree  outside  kept 
the  moonlight  off,  so  that  I  could  not  observe  it 
very  plainly.  Inside  it  was  pitch  dark.  'I'hc 
insects  did  not  trouble  me  much,  and  I  sat  on 
patiently  all  through  the  night  without  hearing 
or  seeing  anything.  When  daylight  arrived  I 
went  out  and  had  a  look  round,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  bungalow  for  a  cup  of  coffee, 

telling  my  friend 
wc  should  find 
the  fowls  all  right, 
as  I  had  had  no 
visitors.  We  found 
on  counting  them 
that  they  were  all 
there — sixty-three 
— just  as  I  had 
counted  them 
overnight  The 
planter  said  they 
did  not  disapjxrar 
regularly  every 
night,  but  every 
second  or  third 
night  one  would 
go.  "  Very  well," 
I  said,  "  I  will  sit 
up  every  night  till 
I  find  out  what 
it  is  that  takes 
those  fowls,  even 
if  it  takes  me  a 
month." 

The  following 
evening,  there- 
fore, I  again  took 
up  my  post  in  the 
fowl  -  house.  I 
had  been  sitting 
watching  for 
about  an  hour 
when  I  fancied 
1  heard  some- 
thing moving  on 
the  roof,  and  sat 
up,  watching  the 
hole  in  front  of  me  intently.  As  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  little,  however,  I  thought  the  noise 
might  possibly  be  the  branches  of  the  tree 
rubbing  against  the  roof 

What  little  light  came  through  the  opening 
kept  going  out  altogether  as  clouds  passed  over 
the  moon,  so  that  the  light  was  even  worse  than 
usual.  I  knew  that  the  fowls  would  make  a 
noise  if  anything  disturbed  them,  and  also  that 
none  of   them  could   be  molested  without 
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making  some  little  noise,  and  so  putting  nic  on 
my  guard. 

I  was  just  looking  down  to  see  if  the  lamp 
was  burning  all  right  when  I  heard  the  fowls 
begin  to  move  about  as  if  something  was  dis- 
turbing them  on  their  perches.  Ves,  there  was 
something  there,  sure  enough,  for  they  began  to 
get  uneasy  and  shift  about.  I  had  noticed 
when  I  came  in  that  they  had  left  the  |XTches 
under  the  hole  near  tiie  roof  free,  and  were  all 
roosting  as  far  away  from  it  as  possible,  as  if 
they  knew  the  direction  from  which  their  enemy 
came.  "So,  whatever  it  is,"  I  muttered,  "will 
have  to  come 
right  in  —  and 
I  shall  get  a 
shot  at  it  be- 
fore it  can  get 
out,  I  fancy." 

Ah  !  It  was 
at  them  now, 
for  1  could  hear 
them  shifting 
about  more 
and  more,  and 
presently  one 
came  fluttering 
down  to  the 
ground.  It  was 
time  to  act !  I 
reached  down 
and  picked  up 
my  lamp.  Turn- 
ing the  shade  I 
threw  a  ray  of 
light  upwards, 
rising  to  my  feet 
at  the  same 
time  and  hold- 
ing my  gun  at 
full  cock  in  my 
right  hand. 

I  l>ehcld  a 
most  e.xtra- 
ordinary  spec- 
tacle. A  little 
i  above  me,  the 
light  shining  on 
its  glittering 
body,  was  a 
huge  rock- 
snake  !  I  could 

not  see  its  head,  but  throwing  my  gun  up  I  fired 
both  Ixirrels,  the  shell  and  the  small  shot,  right 
into  him,  fancying  at  such  a  close  range  it  would 
kill  him.  But  1  found  I  had  made  a  groat 
mistake,  for  the  next  minute  I  was  seized  by  the 
arm  and  swung  irresistibly  round.  Then, 
mixed   up   with   fluttering,    squawking  fowls 


'thhowing  mv  gun 


and  broken  wood,  dust,  and  dirt,  I  was 
battling  desperately  for  dear  life  to  keep 
out  of  the  coils  of  the  terrible  monster, 
who  had  seized  my  arm  in  his  mouth.  .My  gun 
and  lan)p  were  both  dashed  out  of  my  hands, 
and  we  fought  on  in  utter  darkness.  But  not  in 
silence.  For  as  we  dashed  hither  and  thither 
and  fell  about,  the  horrible  reptile  ever  striving 
to  encircle  nie  with  his  awful  coils,  the  hens 
fluttered  and  squawked  wildly,  while  I  shouted 
and  yelled  at  the  top  of  my  voice  to  try  and 
make  my  friend  hear.  I  had  got  the  snake  by 
the  throat  with  my  right  hand,  while  he  had 

fixed  his  teeth 
firmly  in  my 
left  arm  ;  but, 
although  1 
knew  1  must 
have  wounded 
him  badly,  if  I 
could  not  keep 
out  of  his  coils 
until  help  came 
he  might  be 
able  to  crush 
me  to  death. 
Once  or  twice 
he  succeeded 
in  getting  one 
coil  of  his  huge 
body  round 
my  legs  and 
brought  me 
down  heavily 
as  he  lashed 
himself  about. 
But  so  far  I 
had  kept  his 
coils  off  my 
body.  How 
long  I  could  do 
so  was  a  ques- 
tion, for  I  knew 
I  could  not 
stand  the  strain 
much  longer. 

The  snake 
had  just  got 
my  legs  in  an- 
other coil  and 
brought  me 
down  again, 
me  over  and 
higher  up  my 
out    my  life, 
J,   o|K:n    and  I 
some  natives  outside. 
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and   I  could  feel  him  rolling 
those   relentless  coils  getting 
preparatory   to  crushing 
the    door    was  flun 
my  friend  and 


hotly, 
when 
heard 
I 


summoned  up  all  my  strength  and  shouted, 
"  A  big  snake  has  got  me  I    A  knife,  quick  !  " 
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My  friend,  dropping  liis  gun,  snatched  a  big 
knife  his  bearer  had  luckily  brought,  and  with 
great  presence  of  mind  knelt  on  nie  and  the 
snake,  and  cut  away  at  its  neck  lx.-hind  the  head 
till  he  had  hacked  the  head  clean  off.  Then, 
with  the  help  of  the  men,  he  unwound  the  great 
brute  from  mc  and  pulled  me  out  into  the  open, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  get  the 
numbness  out  of  my  legs  sulTicicntly  to  walk, 


house  door  open  in  order  that  the  fowls  might 
go  back  a<?ain  if  they  liked. 

We  took  the  dead  snake  and  the  two  fowls 
with  us,  and  after  a  good  brushing  down  and  a 
stifl"  peg  of  whisky  I  went  to  bed,  feeling  some- 
what exhausted  after  the  knocking  about  I  had 
received.  The  next  morning  I  was  stiff  and 
sore  and  covered  with  black  and-blue  bruises. 
\Vhere  the  snake  had  seized  my  arm  in  his 
mouth  there  were  a  lot  of  little  punctures  like 


"  MV  PMIKNU  KNEI  r  UN  MK  AMI  THE  SNAKE  AND  Cl'T  AWAV  AT  UN  NKCK. 


and  the  planter  and  his  men  had  also  received 
one  or  two  nasty  knocks  before  the  big  snake 
was  finally  vaiifiuishctl.  I  asked  my  friend  what 
made  them  so  long  coming  to  help  me.  "  From 
the  time  you  fired  the  shot  till  we  came  to  you," 
he  said,  "  was  not  above  two  or  three  minutes." 

But  it  seemed  hours  to  me. 

As  for  the  fowl-house,  it  was  an  absolute 
wreck.  All  the  big  bamboo  uprights  for  the 
perches  were  torn  down  and  the  perches  broken, 
and  on  the  floor  lay  two  dead  fowls,  while  the 
remainder  all  vanished  outside  directly  the  door 
was  opened. 

After  we  had  found  my  pun,  which  was  not 
very  much  damaged,  and  the  lamj),  now  broken, 
we  went  back  to  the  bungalow,  leaving  the  fowl- 


pin-pricks,  and  these  smarted  a  good  deal. 
Fortunately,  however,  rock  -  snakes  are  not 
poisonous :  their  power  lies  entirely  in  the 
strength  of  their  awful  coils. 

We  measured  the  snake  and  found  it  was 
twelve  feet  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  But 
for  being  wounded  so  badly  with  my  shot  I  am 
afraid  he  would  have  done  for  me  long  before 
anyone  could  have  come  to  my  rescue.  He 
must  have  entered  the  fowl-house  by  means  of 
the  small  hole  under  the  eaves,  gaining  access 
to  it  from  the  branches  of  the  banyan,  which 
touched  the  roof. 

We  hatl  solved  the  mystery,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  anxious  to  tackle  a  rock-snake  again, 
especially  under  similar  circumstances. 
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The  "  Meistertrunk "  at  Rothenburg. 

By  Walter  Okxtkr. 

♦ 

A  description  of  a  remarkable  play— two  years  older  than  the  famous  Passion  Play  of  Oberammergau 
— which  takes  place  every  year  on  Whit-Monday  at  the  ancient  city  of  Rothenburg,  in  Germany. 
The  play  is  acted  by  the  townspeople,  and  commemorates  a  wonderful  feat  accomplished  by  one 

Burgomaster  Nusch,  who  gave  his  life  to  save  the  town. 


F  the  thousands  of  people  who  go 
to  see  the  I'a.ssion  Play  at  Ol)er- 
ammcrgau  many  must  have  travelled 
tliroiigh  the  charmingly  situated  and 
ancient  little  town  of  Rothenburg- 
on-the-'l'auber,  about  eighty  miles  from  Ober- 
ammergau and  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
from  Munich. 

But  lew  of  the  visitors,  however,  who  |)ass 
through  this  picturesque,  old-world  town  en  route 
for  the  most  realistic  play  ever  performed  are 
aware  that  in  its  old  Kathhaus  a  play,  every 
bit  as  realistic  and  remarkable  as  the  famous 
Passion  Play  and  in  origin  two  years  older,  is 
performed  once  a  year  on  Whit-Monday.  It  is, 
indeed,  surprising  that  the  "  Meistertrunk,"  for 


In  October,  1631,  the  forces  under  Count 
Tilly,  commander  of  the  Catholic  League  during 
the  first  jjart  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and,  after 
the  retirement  of  Wallenstein  in  1630,  al.so 
commander  of  the  joint  Imperial  and  Catholic 
forces,  laid  siege  lo  Rothenburg. 

(ireatly  incensed  at  the  stubborn  resistance 
offered  by  the  townspeople,  Count  Tilly  made  a 
vow  that,  when  at  length  the  town  should  fall, 
Jie  would  set  it  alight  in  three  places  and  put  all 
the  members  of  the  town  council  to  death. 

The  peoi)le  of  Rothenburg,  however,  deter- 
mined to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  They  made  a 
most  gallant  stand  against  the  Emperor's  army, 
but  at  eveiitKle  were  compelled  to  surrender, 
and  Tilly,  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Army,  entered 
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such  is  the  play  called,  has  not  yet  become 
world  -  Htmous.  It  is  even  known  to  but  few 
(!ermans,  and  they  are,  for  the  niost  part, 
Bavarians,  for  Rothenburg  is  situated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Like  the  Passion  Play,  the  "  Meistertrunk  "  is 
enacted  by  the  villagers ;  it  is  played  to  com- 
memorate the  art  of  one  who,  in  1631  (two 
years  Ix-fore  the  great  phigue  at  Oberammergau, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Passion  Play),  by  the 
achievement  of  a  wonderful  feat,  saved  the  town 
from  the  rav.iges  of  the  enemy.  The  origin  of 
the  play  is  essentially  historical,  and  the  story  is 
as  fultows. 


the  city  gates  and  marched  to  the  Rathhaus 
(town -hall),  where  the  town  council  was 
sitting. 

Tilly's  anger  had  not  abated.  He  upbraided 
the  council  for  their  stern  resistance  to  their 
Emperor,  and  finished  by  making  known  his 
vow  to  put  all  the  council  to  death  because  of 
their  treason. 

It  was  a  jwrticularly  hot  tfiiy,  and  the  council 
had  l>een  refreshing  themselves  with  delicious 
wine,  which  only  that  district  could  produce. 
Whether  they  offered  the  wine  to  Tilly,  or 
whether  he,  as  victor,  sei/;ed  it  as  his  right,  is 
not  recorded  ;  but  we  know  for  a  fact  that  Tilly 
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drank  of  the  wine  and  was  mightily  pleased 
with  it. 

The  wine  was  served  in  a  large  glass  bowl, 
which,  needless  to  say,  had  to  be  filled  again 
and  again  by  the  steward  of  the  council,  as  it 
passed  from  Tilly  to  his  officers  and  stafT  and 
back  again  to  Tilly. 

The  more  he  tasted  of  the  delicious  beverage 
the  stronger  was  he  in  his  declarations  that  he 
had  never  before  drunk  anything  half  so  line. 
Eventually  the  general  was  m  that  state  of  good 
humour  that  is  only  vouchsafed  to  those  who 
drink  deep  and  long  from  the  wine-bowl.  See- 
ing that  now  was  the  time  when,  if  ever  his 
decision  was  to  be  altered,  one  might  plead  for 
mercy  and  be  granted  the  request,  the  burgo- 


another  in  amazement.  Not  one  of  them  dared 
think  that  the  other  would  volunteer  to  ixirform 
this  seemingly  impossible  feat,  for  the  bowl,  as 
they  knew  full  well,  contained  over  three  quarts 
of  wine  ! 

(Ireatly  to  the  amazement  of  the  council,  and 
to  the  still  greater  amazement  of  the  general 
himself,  the  burgomaster,  Nusch  by  name, 
stepped  forward  and  accepted  the  task  which 
had  been  set,  and  upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
council  rested. 

Knowing  that  the  attempt  to  thus  relieve  the 
council  and  the  town  would,  in  all  probability, 
result  in  his  death,  Nusch  took  an  affectionate 
farewell  of  his  wife  and  fellow-townsmen. 

Raising  the  bowl  to  his  lips  he  then  took  this 
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master's  wife  came  forward,  and  flinging  herself 
on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  commander  begged 
for  the  life  of  her  husband  and  the  other 
members  of  the  council.  But  Tilly  was  obdurate. 

However,  the  wine  was  surely,  if  slowly,  doing 
its  work  ;  at  length  Count  Tilly  relented  some- 
what and  offered  to  give  the  council  one 
chance  for  their  lives. 

He  filled  the  bowl  that  had  lately  passed 
from  mouth  lo  mouth  with  the  rich,  sparkling 
wine,  and  announced  that  he  would  spare  the 
lives  of  all  the  members  of  the  council  and 
spare  the  town  if  one  of  them  could  drink  the 
contents  of  the  bowl  without  making  a  pause. 

The  members  of  the  council  looked  at  one 


"  Meistcrtrunk  ' 
—  the  longest 
drink  on  record. 

For  a  minute  and  a  quarter  he  drank,  and  the 
astonishment  of  everyone  was  exceedingly  great. 
At  length  Nusch  reached  out  the  bowl  to  Tilly. 
It  was  empty,  and  the  burgomaster  had  saved 
the  town  !  But  his  own  life  was  the  forfeit,  for 
hardly  had  he  shown  the  general  that  the  bowl 
was  empty  than  he  fell  to  the  ground^dead. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  "  Meistcrtrunk  "  (the 
Master-drink),  in  remembrance  of  whi(  h  the 
|H-ople  of  Rothenburg  enact  the  play  annually 
on  Whit-Monday. 

A  visitor  to  the  little  town  of  Rothenburg  on 
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the  day  this  play  is  pre- 
sented would  be  led  to 
suppose  that  he  had  been 
trat)sp<jrted  to  the  days  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 
Not  only  do  the  buildings, 
several  of  which  are  a  thou- 
sand years  of  age,  lend 
colour  to  the  illusion,  but 
inside  the  walls  are  to  be 
seen  a  numljer  of  armed 
men  dressed  in  the  pictur 
csque  costume  of  that  day. 
These  represent  the  de- 
fenders of  the  gallant  city 
at  tiie  time  when  Tilly 
besieged  it. 

At  the  Kathhaus,  the 
same  town-hall  in  which 
the  incident  occurred,  the 
play,  "  Der  Meistertrunk," 
is  performetl  by  the  towns- 
people. 

The  play  opens  with  the 
meeting  of  the  council  in 
the  morning  before  the  fall 
of  the  town.  All  signify 
their  determination  to  fight 
to  the  end.  The  m-xt  scene 
is  the  evening,  when  Tilly 
has  marched  into  the  town. 
He  enters  the  council 


chamber,  u|)braids 
ihem  for  their  resist- 
ance, and  makes  known  to 
them  his  decision  to  put 
them  all  to  death. 

Then  comes  the  drink- 
ing of  the  wine,  offered  to 
Tilly  by  the  steward  of  the 
council  and  contained  in  a 
large  glass  bowl,  the  iden- 
tical one  used  on  the 
memorable  occasion. 

Tilly  drinks,  praises  the 
wine,  and  circulates  it 
amongst  his  staff.  Then 
appears  the  wife  of  the 
burgomaster. 

Her  touching  appeal  for 
her  husl)and's  life,  as  well 
.IS  for  the  lives  of  the  rest 
of  the  council,  is  almost 
invariably  well  rendered,, 
and  theaudience  are  roused 
to  a  high  pitch  of  emotion 
and  excitement.    At  first 
Tilly  refuses  to  go  back 
upon  his  word,   but  the 
burgomaster's  wife  still 
iwrsists,  and  1n  a  short 
tinie  Tilly  relents,  offer- 
ing to  spare  all  their  lives 
if  any  one  of  them  can 
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drink  up  without  pausing  all  the  wine  that  the 
bowl  can  contain.  Astonishment  is  written  on 
all  fares  as  Burj^omaster  Nusch  steps  forward 
and  says  he  will  save  the  council.  He  lakes  a 
touching  and  affectionate  farewell  of  his  wife  and 
fellow-councillors,  and  at  this  point  of  the  play, 
which  is  exceedingly  well  acted,  the  tension  of 
the  audience  is  very  great,  and  the  silence 
causes  the  scene  to  be  all  the  niore  impressive. 

Nusch  raises  the  bowl  to  his  lips  and  drinks. 
He  takes  one  and  a  (juarter  minutes  to  empty 
the  bowl,  and  as  each  succeeding  second  goes  by 
the  surprise  of  Tilly, 
his  stafr,and  all  assem- 
bled, increases.  At 
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last  Nu.sch  stops  and  holds  out  the  bowl 
to  Tilly.  It  is  empty  I  The  feat  is  accom- 
plished, an-l,  having  reminded  the  general 
of  his  promise,  the  brave  burgomaster  falls 
down  dead. 

Such  is  the  play  of  "  Der  Mcisicrtniiik,'' 
and  anyone  in  the  near  vi<  inily  of  Kothen 
burg  on  \Vhit-Mond.T\  should  make  a  point 
of  being  present  t»)  witness  iu  After  the 
play  is  over  the  actors  make  a  |Xirade  of 
the  town  in  their  costumes. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  remark  that  in 
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the  play  the  bowl  is  empty,  and  the  actor  is  not 
under  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  great  feat 
(if  Burgomaster  Nusch,  which  would  probably 
end  in  an  equally  tragic  fashion. 
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The  Shrine  by  the  Nujha  Bridge^ 


By  Robert  D.  Rudolf,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.). 


Dr.  Rudolf  relates  the  curious  history  of  an  unfinished  bridge  aerOM  a  river  in  Northern  Bengal.  The 
Buropean  contractor  laid  Mcrilegiou*  hands  on  a  native  shrine  which  stood  in  the  way,  whereupon  the 
pfiett  in  charge  cumed  hm.  The  tragic  iiiifihncDt  of  the  eune  ia  unfolded  in  the  story. 


HEY  are  afraid  to  lie  there  by 
niL^ht,  sir.  With  your  homnir's 
permission  they  will  remain  here 
until  daylight." 
"""""^^  Sui  !i,  being  intcrprptfd,  wa?;  t!ie 
unwilling  reply  which  1  at  last  extraclcd  fiom 
my  bearer,  Siree,  as  to  why  niy  servants  should 
be  stretched  on  the  veranda  outside  niy  bed- 
room, snoring  in  difTerciit  keys  and  sjwiling  my 
chances  or  ^^leepi^g.  I  did  not  put  the  natural  . 
f]uery,  "  What  are  they  afraid  of?"  well  know- 
ing that  the  superstitious  mind  of  the  average 
native  of  India  is  afraid  of  most  things  at  night, 
and  that  it  fancier  eveiy  shadow  peopled  with 
spirits.  Hence  I  aosepted  hJaanswer,  and  once 
more  commenced  to  tosa  about  on  the  hard, 
uneven  bed. 

But  what  with  the  noisy  creaking  of  the 
punkah  overhead,  and  the  grunting  and  snoring 
outside  in  the  veranda,  sleep  fled  still  farther 
away,  and  soon  I  lay  acutely  awake  and  listen- 
ing itUcnlly — for  what  I  knew  not.  Tlic  night 
was  perfectly  still  and  hot  almost  beyond  bear- 
ing. I  lay  in  the  Government  d&k-b«mgaIoir, 
which  had  been  built  some  years  before  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  occasional  traveUer  who 
might  have  to  pass  through  this  banen,  sun- 
SCorchfd  distrirt  of  Northern  IJeiigal. 

I  believe  thai  several  years  prcviuuily  I  had 
spent  a  night  here  on  my  way  to  the  cool 
heig!its  of  the  Iliiiinlayas,  a  hundred  miles 
farther  n  jrih,  but  a  raguig  fever  then  blurred 
my  srnses  and  the  place  now  struck  no  familiar 
chord  in  my  memory. 

Being  quite  sure  at  last  that  sleep  and  I 
were  divorced  for  the  night,  I  arose  and  woke 
my  bearer,  who  l  iy  in  the  doorway,  rolled  uj)  in 
his  white  cAudaar,  looking  like  a  muroniy.  1 
dressed  myself  and,  bidding  him  follow  me» 
picked  my  way  through  the  sleeping  forms  on 
the  veranda,  and  so  out  into  the  moonlight 


night.    It  was  almost  as  bright  as  day,  and  the 

pre.1t  full  moon  rast  sharp-cut  shadows  of 
striking  intensity  upon  the  white  ground. 

My  old  iK-arer  had  often  been  here  before — 
in  fact,  was  liorn  near  thr  spot  .hkI  he  led  me 
acfObS  the  dry,  dusty  grass  to  llic  still  more 
dusty  high  road,  which  stretdied  north  and 
south  straight  as  a  sunbeam.  A  few  scraggy 
palms  lined  the  road  like  telegraph  posts. 
Across  it,  to  the  east,  a  native  village,  flanked 
by  a  grove  of  mango  trees  and  a  leafless 
tamarind  or  two,  lay  silent  in  the  moonlight 
except  for  the  dismal  howling  of  a  wakeful 
pariah.  At  the  back  of  the  dak-bungalow  were 
the  servants'  quarters,  which  had  recently  been 
run  up  by  a  native  contractor  aiul  h.id  never  yet 
been  used.  Beyond  them  the  land  sloped  gendy 
to  the  wide  river-bed,  which  Siree  informed  me 
curved  so  sharply  to  the  north  th.U  the  L;re.it 
road  crossed  it  about  a  mile  from  here,  ^^'e 
turned  north  on  the  road  and  trudged  along  ui 

silence.     It  was  cooler  lieie  than  indoors. 

"Sahib,"  said  Siree,  suddenly  stopping  and 
turning  to  me  in  his  abrupt  way,  "  shall  I  tell 

you  why  your  menials  fear  to  dwell  in  the  huts 
provided  for  such  as  they  by  the  great  Govern- 
ment ?  * 

"  Go  ahead,"  I  said,  waking  (rom  ahalf  leverie 

of  far  olf,  cool,  green  England. 

"Then  be  pleased  to  follow  me,  sir,"  and 
with  tliat  he  struck  off  the  road  sharply  to  tlie 
left  and  along  a  pathway  leading  the  river. 
'  At  first  he  went  quickly,  some  ten  paces  in 
advance  of  me.  but  as  we  neared  the  sloping 
bank  he  seemed  to  become  uneasy  and  cautious 
and  slowed  his  pace  so  that  we  were  close 
together.  It  was  not  physical  danger  fliat  he 
drc.uled,  for  when  .t  nake  glided  off  the  foot- 
path only  a  vard  in  front  of  him  he  scarcdy 
started,  althi  ■-'•i..!;.in  roulJ  he  have  been 
so  near  to  deaiii  us  at  liiut  luomcnt. 
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"  What  is  it,  Siree  ?  "  I  whispered,  as  his  ill- 
defitied  dread  presently  infected  tne. 

"Do  you  see  that  white  object  there,  sir? 
That  is  where  He  is  buried,  and  that  is  why  no 
man  has  dared  for  years  to  be,  by  night,  where 
we  now  are." 

Yes,  certainly  I  could  see  a  white  stone  struc- 
ture, standing  by  itself  in  the  sloping  ground 


muffled  in  the  warm,  deep  dust.  Siree  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  his  promised  tale,  and  neither 
of  us  s|X)kc.  Soon  we  reached  the  s[>ot  at  which 
the  road  struck  the  river,  and  I  noticed  that, 
becoming  narrowed  to  a  mere  bullock-cart  track, 
it  curved  down  to  the  left  and  across  the  almost 
dry  river-lK'd,  and  then,  cliniljing  the  t)pposite 
Ixank,  continued  in  its  former   line.  Several 


'  UO  vow  SEK  THAT  WHITK  OMJECr  TM8KK,  «ilK?  " 


between  the  servants  quarters  and  the  river — 

the  grave,  evidently,  of  some  European.  But 

such  was,  alas  I  only  too  common  a  sight  near 

these  lonely  dak-bungalows,  and  I  remembered 

with  a  shiver  how  nearly  I  had  needed  one 

whfn  here  before. 

"  Lei  us  return  to  the  road,  four  honour,  and 

I  will  continue  my  talc,'"  said  Siree.    We  almost 

ran  back  to  the  highway,  and  Iwth  of  us  heaved 

a  sigh  of  relief  on  gaining  it  ;  it  looked  so  safe 

and  matter  -  of  -  fact  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

North  again  we  went,  our  footsteps  sounding 
Vol.  xL-37. 


stone  buttresses,  half  ruined,  stood  in  the  river- 
bed and  a  stone  projection  jutted  from  the  far 
lunk.  These  were  evidently  the  remains  of  the 
bridge  which  the  (lovernment  had  years  Ix-fore 
commenced.  I  had  understood  that  the  work 
was  begun  many  years  t)efore  the  Mutiny,  and 
had  been  abatidoned,  when  almost  completed, 
for  some  reason  known  only  to  those  in  power. 
Certainly  it  seemed  a  most  necessary  work. 

On  the  near  bank,  under  a  large  pepul  tree, 
was  one  of  those  little,  half  ruined  Hindu  shrines 
which  one  sees  so  constantly  in  such  localities. 
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Travellers  crossing  the  river  would  naturally 
pause  just  here  and  miglit  give  alms  to  the 
priest  in  charge  while  waiting.    And  the  priest 
or  his  relations  usually  work  a  clumsy  rope 
terry  during  the  rainy  season. 

"  rhis  is  the  scene  of  my  story,  your  honour," 
began  my  bearer.  "  Here  it  was  that  the 
fakir  who  tended  this  shrine  worked  his  great 
miracle." 

I  had  seated  m)self  and  fallen  into  a  reverie 
again,  but  the  old  man,  continuing,  soon  caught 
m  y  a  1 1  e  n  I  i  o  n . 
The  following  is 
the  gist  of  his 
narrative,  shorn 
of  the  wealth  of 
detail  which 
lengthened  it 
through  the  re- 
maining hours  of 
the  night. 

In  the  early 
part  of  last  cen- 
tury, when  "John 
Company  "  still 
ruled  over  India, 
the  road  beside 
which  we  were 
now  seated  was 
made.  It  ex- 
tended for  hun- 
dreds of  miles 
and  was  meant 
chiefly  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 
When  the  engi- 
neers reached 
this  river  {which 
the  local  natives 
insist  on  calling 
the  "Nujha," 
( »  o  V  e  r  n  m  e  n  t 
maps  to  the  con- 
trary) a  bridge 
became  neces- 
sary, and  a  Scotch 
contractor,  noted 

even  in  those  days  for  the  violt-iice  of  his 
language,  was  entrusted  with  the  work. 

The  road,  running  due  north,  would  strike 
the  river-bank  exactly  at  the  spot  where  stood, 
and  still  stands,  the  insignificant  Hindu  shrine 
already  nu  ntioned.  The  road-niakers,  on  reach- 
ing within  a  few  yards  of  this  edifue.  had 
siop|)cd  o|)crations  until  su<h  time  as  the 
bridge  should  be  completed,  and,  crossing 
the  river,  continued  their  work  in  the  same  line 
beyund.  The  bridge-builder,  McTavish  by  name, 


1.11'iLi;  orrBRi.Mis  ok  r(«>o. 


summoned  his  hundreds  of  native  employ«Js, 
with  all  their  iwraphernalia,  and  gave  his  orders 
for  the  commencement  of  the  work  forthwith. 

But  a  difficulty  arose.  The  native  overseers 
explained,  hesitatingly,  that  the  work  on  the 
south  bank  must  involve  the  destruction  of 
the  little  shrine,  and  this  they  dared  not  do. 
They  begged  him  to  deflect  the  road  ever 
so  little,  so  that  the  shrine  might  remain. 
McTavish's  language  on  the  occasion  is 
still     proverbial.      Rut,    frightened    as  his 

native  inferiors 
were,  they  re- 
/     ^  mained  firm,  and 

all  he  could  do 
was  to  temporize. 
Tiiey  consented 
to  build  the  but- 
tresses in  the 
river-l)ed  and  on 
the  far  bank,  and 
with  this  compro- 
mise he  had,  for 
the  time,  to  rest 
content. 

Day  by  day  the 
structures  grew 
under  the  skilled 
hands  of  the 
builders,  who 
had,  as  the  road 
stretched  ever 
northward,  con- 
quered many 
greater  rivers 
than  the  Nujha. 

M  c  T  a  vish's 
rule  was  of  iron, 
and  woe  be  to 
the  gang  of  men 
who  failed  to 
complete  their 
day's  work,  for,  if 
he  were  sparing 
of  praise,  he  was 
lavish  in  pun- 
ishment, and  no 
day  passed  with- 
out some  exhibition  of  his  temper. 

The  little  temple  was  much  frequented  by 
the  workmen  and  their  camp-followers,  for  the 
fame  of  the  aged  priest  who  had  watched  over 
it  for  a  lifetime  was  great.  Furthermore,  even 
the  dullest  labourer  realized  that  the  day  must 
come  when  the  bridge  and  shrine  could  not 
both  survive,  and  it  was  well  to  propitiate  the 
priest.  Hence  the  shrine  itself  was  covered 
with  marigold  flowers,  little  offerings  of  food 
and  silver  ware,  and  even  money.    Had  the 
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holy  man  not  been  far  removed  from  smdid 
avarice,  he  roust  have  blessed  the  coming  of  the 
bridge  and  soon  eased  his  declining  days  with 
riches. 

Every  morning,  when  the  workers  rose  at  the 
first  streak  of  dawn  and  shi\rrc(l  rouni]  the 
embers  of  their  fires,  ihcy  would  sec  the  holy 
man  already  at  his  devotions  or  performing  his 
ablutions  in  the  last  dwindling  stream.  And,  as 
they  passed  to  their  work,  tiuy  watched  him 
Standing  by  his  shrine  and  looking,  Brst  south 
aloni^  the  already  conipleUrd  road,  llu-n  nortli  to 
where  il  iiuw  stretched  for  aiile.s,  and  it  was 
clear  to  them  that  he  was  cursing  the  work, 
which,  when  finislied,  must  blot  out  the  shrine. 

But  they  had  not  niu<  h  time  to  indulge  their 
curiosity  or  fieari»  for  soon  the  drive  of  the  day 
would  commence,  and,  when  the  sun  set,  they 
were  too  tired  for  much  more  than  a  frugal 
supfier  and  then  to  sleep. 

At  last  all  was  com^^eted  except  the  buttress 
on  the  near  bank,  which  must  Involve  4he  de- 
struction of  the  shrine.  'I*he  season  was  growing 
late,  and  the  heat  was  so  great  that  every  day 
the  native  doctor  dreaded  more  and  more  to 
report  llie  ever-growing  list  of  lieat  c-asualties. 
He  came  at  last  half  to  think  tlutt  he  was  to 
Uame  for  the  sun's  work,  and  McTavish  acted 
as  if  he  thought  so  too. 

The  engineer  sent  notice  to  the  priest,  through 
a  subordinate,  that  on  a  certain  near  day  he 

would  coininence  the  work.  Tt  chafed  him  to 
be  so  considerate,  but  he  had  orders  not  to  give 
offence. 

The  day  arrived,  a  late  one  in  May,  and 
dawn  showed  an  unusual  amount  of  stir  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.    It  had  been  noised  abroad 

for  days  before  that  on  this  day  the  will  of  the 
aged  priest  and  that  of  the  dreaded  engineer 
would  be  pitted  one  against  the  other.   So  the 

people  from  far  and  near  left  their  villages  and, 
travelling  with  their  women  and  children  through 
the  night,  were  already  here  to  witness  the  duel. 

In  the  engineer's  cam|)  little  sleep  had  pre- 
vailed, and  tlie  voices  of  excited  men  and 
women  had  risen  and  fallen  the  whole  night 
long.  The  workmen  were  in  a  dilemma  ;  if 
they  obeyed  their  iua.-.tcr  and  started  to  pull 
down  the  little  temple,,  then  what  evil  might  the 
curses  of  the  priest  not  hrinc  upon  them  and 
their  families?  On  liie  olhei  iiand,  dared  they 
disolx'y  the  iron  will  of  their  ma.stcr  ?  W  hut 
would  become  of  the  accumulated  pav  of 
months,  for  which  thev  had  striven  so  hard  and 
borne  so  iiiu<  h  •'  HiM  e,  when  the  fevered 
night  passed  and  a  burning  day  promised, 
luniuU  prevailed  in  the  ranij). 

There,  as  usual,  was  the  tall,  emaciated  old 
roan,  performing  bis  devotions  as  was  his  wont, 


and  then  looking  now  souili  and  now  north  and 
raising  his  hands  as  if  to  supplicate  the  help 
of  the  god  of  his  shrine.  The  ^eIl^io^  grew. 
Mc  l  avish  coiUd  be  seen  breakfasting  as  usual 
in  front  of  hlS  little  tent,  and  afterwards  smok- 
ing a  (  igar  as  be  shouted  orders  to  those 
around. 

The  two  champions  were  easily  visible  to  all 
the  vast  multitude,  and  were  watched  with  mu(  h 
the  same  interest  as  would  be  accorded  to 
wrestlers,  for  natives  are  keen  sportsmen  and 
dearly  Ime  a  trial  of  strength  or  >kill.  But  this 
was  no  mere  struggle  for  position  or  a  prize. 
It  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  a  trial  for 
life— a  light  betwixt  the  god  of  the  shrine  and 
the  sahibs— between  the  East  and  the  West. 

McTavish  continued  to  issue  his  orders,  but 
was  apparently  meeting  with  passive  resistance, 
as  his  servants  could  be  seen  salaaniing  low  and 
backing  away  from  the  fast-angering  man,  but 
doing  nothing  to  obey  him.  i'he  shrine  must 
be  pulled  down  at  once  and  the  old  priest  sent 
about  his  business,  he  s.Tid.  Already  they  had 
lost  two  hours,  and  the  day  was  getting  hot  and 
nothing  bad  been  done 

Threats  of  punishment  and  actual  beating  of 
one  or  two  of  the  overseers,  who  were  thus 
dt^ded  in  the  eyes  of  their  workmen,  pro- 
duced no  furtlier  result. 

The  old  priest  stood  there— alone,  by  his 
shrine,  calmly  waiting. 

Already,  to  many,  the  victory  seemed  to  be 
with  the  holy  man,  and  the  workmen  were  gbd 
that  they  had  not  gone  to  work  and  that  they 
had  s[)unt  a  little  on  the  shrine.  McTavish 
saw  then  that  something  must  be  done  or  the 
day  would  be  lost  Taking  his  heavy,  welt- 
worn  riding  whip,  he  strode  over  to  the  shrin^ 
followed  by  hundreds  of  anxious  natives. 

Was  he  going  to  strike  the  priest?  they 
wondered 

Ko,  i)ul  even  a  sahib  would  dare  to  do 
that,"  murmured  the  crowd. 

Reaching  the  shrine,  McTavish  addressed 
hiiitseif  to  tiic  holy  man,  and  in  even  louder 
tones,  in  his  broken  Hindustani,  bade  him 
leave  the  shrine  to  its  fate. 

The  old  man,  trembling  with  age,  but  with  a 
Steady  eye,  stepped  a  few  paces  away  and 
apparently  wave<l  to  Mc  lavish,  as  if  challenging 
him  to  approach  the  shrine.  The  engineer 
turned  triumphantly  to  the  nearest  workmen 
and  ordered  them  to  commence  the  work  of 
destruction.  Hut  they  only  backed  away  and 
left  him  alone. 

Then  Mc  lavish,  infuriated,  threw  off  his  coat 
and  himself  started  to  pull  away  brick  after 
lirick.  .^nd  now  the  excitement  grew  intense. 
The  tall,  gaunt  old  priest  stood  with  raised 
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"  THE  TALI-,  CAVST  pI.D  FKIEST  STOOD  WITH  KAISBO  HANU«  AKD  CUR«BD  TtlP.  MAN  WHO  WAS  UESCCKATINC  HIS  SHRINC' 


lumds  and  in  slow,  rhythmical  tones  cursed 
the  man  who  was  desecrating  his  shrine.  And 
the  man  himself,  unaccustomed  to  manual 
labour  and  growing  ever  angrier,  became  redder 
and  redder,  until  he  seemed  as  if  on  fire.  Brick 
by  brick  the  slow  destruction  went  on,  McTavish 
throwing  the  stones  disdainfully  from  him. 

'*  The  sahib  wins  ! "  "  The  god  of  the  shrine 
is  no  god,  and  the  old  man  is  an  im|K)stor." 
Sucl)  w  hisperings  began  to  be  bruited  about,  and 
the  fickle  crowd  edged  away  from  the  priest  and 
moved  as  if  to  help  the  white  man. 

Suddenly  cries  arose :  "  See,  the  sahib 
staggers  !  "  "  He  falls  ! "  "He  is  struck  by  the 
god  of  the  shrine  !  " 

And,  sure  enough,  the  man  had  fallen  back, 
still  grasping  tightly  a  sun  dried  brick  ;  and 
there  he  lay,  beside  the  little  pile  of  fl'<'/^r/>  which 
he  had  removed  dead  !  And  there  still  stood 
the  priest,  calm  and  erect,  looking  at  his  late 
opponent. 

A  babel  of  voices  arose  ;  the  struggle  was 
over,  and  'joon  the  crowfls  nulled  and  went  their 
various  ways,  to  spread  far  and  wide  the  story  of 
the  great  miracle. 


The  native  overseers  hired  some  low  caste 
men  to  remove  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
McTavish  to  his  tent,  and  that  night  a  few  of 
his  countrymen  — engineers  on  the  raid— came 
and  buried  him  and  erected  a  nameless  tomb 
over  the  spot. 

"And  ever  since,  sir,"  concluded  Siree,  "the 
spirit  of  the  sahib  is  said  to  wander  near  his 
grave  at  night,  and  men  say  that  it  may  often 
be  heard  exhorting  others  to  pull  down  the 
shrine." 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  story  the  first 
gleam  of  the  short  dawn  was  tinting  the  eastern 
sky,  and  just  then  an  old,  white- bearded  man 
issued  from  a  little  hut  near  the  ancient  shrine 
and  tottered  down  to  perform  his  ablutions  in 
a  pool  in  the  river-bed.  He  was,  I  learned,  the 
priest  now  in  ch.Trge  of  the  shrine,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  great  fakir. 

"  Of  course,"  I  argued  to  myself  on  the  way 
l)ack  to  the  bungalow  as  the  sun  rose,  and  men 
and  women  throtiged  the  road  passing  to  their 
work  for  the  day  — "  of  course,  the  man  died  of 
heat  apoplexy,  probably  precipitated  by  anger 
and  exertion.    But  " 


The  Burials  are  a  strange  race  of  nomads  living  in  the  little  known  region  called  Trans-Baikalia,  to 
the  north  of  Mongolia.     They  possess  "  living  gods  "  and  perform  remarkable  mystery  plays.  The 
author  here  describes  a  visit  he  made  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  tribe. 


MET  my  first  Buriat  in  Manchuria. 
.■\t  that  time  Englishmen  were  not 
allowed  to  travel  on  the,  as  yet,  un- 
completed .Manchurian  railway,  and 
I  had  sli|)|K'd  through  in  disguise 
as  book-keeiKT  to  a  mercliant  travelling  up  to 
Kharbin.  My  train,  a  construction  one,  pro- 
ceeded at  a  leisurely  pace  through  practically 
uninhabited  country,  dr<)|)ping  telegraph  posts 
by  the  side  of  the  line  and  pulling  up  for  two 
and  a  half  days  at  a  time  to  allow  of  the 
Chinese  coolies  to  prepare  the  line  in  front  of 
us,  or  for  three  times  ^s  many  hours  for  the 
engine  driver  to  indulge  in  a  game  of  cards  at  a 
"  potential  station."  From  Kharbin  to  Man- 
churia, the  western  termhius  of  the  railway,  is  a 
distance  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  and  a 
half  miles,  and  this  we  accttmplished  in  ten  and 
a  quarter  days.  I'ood  grew  scarce  at  times,  and 
among  the  Khingan  Mountauis  a  crust  of  black 
bread  four  days  old  ami  water  lapped  from  the 
engine  when  the  drivei;  was  not  lookmg  had  to 
suffice  for  a  meal,  with  a  teniperature  outside  of 
sixty  three  degrees  of  frost  (l*ahr.). 


Nine  miles  beyond  Manchuria  Station  the 
train  crossed  the  Siberian  frontier.  Here  I 
was  in  the  region  called  Trans-Baikalia,  and 
between  this  and  1-ike  Baikal  is  the  home  of 
the  Buriats.  They  are  great  nomads,  and,  like 
other  .Mongols,  almost  live  on  horseback.  Many 
a  time  have  I  seen  them  coursing  like  the  wind 
over  the  boundless  stepjw  for  the  pure  love  of  a 
race.  As  winter  approached,  the  northern  slo|ies 
that  border  the  steppe  were  peopled  by  their 
herds  of  Sil)erian  ponies— sturdy  little,  sure- 
fooled  creatures— shaggy  camels,  and  black 
cattle.  It  seemed  strange  that  tlurse  could  get 
any  sustenance  at  all  iti  this  snow-clad  coimtry, 
but,  used  as  they  were  to  roughing  it  in  an 
extreme  climate,  they  ivere  pawing  up  the  snow 
to  get  at  the  grass,  just  as  the  reindeer,  in  more 
northern  latitudes,  do  to  obtain  their  beloved 
lichen. 

Their  masters  live  on  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  an  ordinary  meal  consists  of  millet  mixed 
with  sheep's  tail  fat,  and  an  infusion  of  brick 
tea  cooked  with  butter  and  milk.  Their  dress, 
excepting  that  of  rich  Buriats,  is  not  remarkable. 
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A  long,  full  ulster 
and  cap  of  Man 
chu  shape  are  worn 
by  the  men,  while 
the  women  dress 
in  a  tunic  adorned 
with  beads  and 
charms.  In  winter 
both  sexes  use 
furs.  Their  homes 
are  great  circular 
felt  tents,  with 
convex  roofs.  In- 
side, in  the  centre, 
is  the  fire,  and 
around  this  are 
strewn  strips  of 
felt.  The  walls 
are  of  double 
thicknesses  of  felt, 
supported  by  laths. 

Their  homes  are 
therefore  easily 
moved  from  place 
to  place,  for  they 
love  the  freedom 
of  the  far-reaching  steppes  and  return  with  re- 
luctance to  the  shelter  of  hemmed-in  \ alleys. 
Where  else  than  on  the  steppe  can  one  see  such 
glorious  sunsets,  or,  squatted  at  the  tent  door, 
watch  the  luminous  stars  steal  out  one  by  one, 
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family  sends  a  son 
to  a  Datsati,  or 
monastery,  to  be 
educated  as  a 
Lama  or  monk. 

There  can  be 
little  doubt  that 
before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the 
Buriats  —  at  any 
rate,  those  to  the 
east  of  Lake  Baikal 
—  were  .Shaman- 
ists :  that  is,  be- 
lievers  in  the 
jKjwers  of  witch- 
craft and  sorcery 
of  a  Shaman  or 
medicine  man, and 
given  to  demon- 
olalry ;  but  about 
this  time  they  were 
converted  to  Bud- 
dhism, or,  rather, 
to  I>amaism.  The 
difference  between  these  is  seen  in  the  contrast 
Ix-'tween  the  simpler  religion  of  Burma  and 
Siam  and  the  ritualistic  form  in  Tibet. 

The  religious  centre  of  the  Buriats  is  the 
Dalsan  or  Lamasery  on  "  (loose  Lake,"  as  the 
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invaded  by  a  sense  of  mysterious  melancholy, 
not  without  its  charm  ? 

The  ordinary  Buriat  is  a  wild  nomad,  but  I 
have  met  several  who  were  rich  in  herds  of 
cattle ;  and,  curiously   enough,   nearlv  every 


Russians  call  it,  or  "(lelung  nor"  ("the  Lake 
of  I'riests  as  it  is  known  among  the  Buriats. 
This  sheet  of  water  is  near  the  south-eastern  end 
of  Lake  Baikal.  Coming  from  Manchuria 
through  Tcliita  one  descends  at  Verkni  UdinsL 
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Posting  south  for  one  hundred  miles,  . Novi 
(New)  Sclcnginsk  is  reached.  Taking  a 
track  westwards  from  here  for  sixteen  miles, 
winding  through  low  hills,  we  conic  to  the 
Goose  I>ake,  at  the  south  end  of  which 
rises,  Iwckt  d  hy  the  blue  mountains  thirty 
miles  distant,  a  curious  white  temple  sur- 
rounded by  log  huts. 

One  of  n\y  photographs  shows  this 
remarkable  temple,  and  around  it  are  the 
dwellings  of  the  lamas  and  seminarists, 
of  whom  there  are  about  one  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  prospect  of  Ix-coming 
a  \j&ma  has  all  the  attractions  that  the 
ministry  has  for  the  Scotch  widow's  son. 
The  boy  is  iiandcd  over  at  an  early  a.i^e  to 
a  Lama,  in  whose  hut  ur  yurta  he  lives, 
going  through  a  course  in  the  Dafsan 
lasting  for  no  less  than  ten  years.  Tiiis 
course  consists  of  religious  doj;mas, 
Tibetin  theology,  literature  and  medicine, 
and  Huddhist  philosophy,  astronomy,  and 
astrology.  Notwithstanding  this  tl»e  Lamas 
are  not,  as  a  body,  educated  nien,  even 
judged  by  their  own  .>landards.  They 
learn  to  write  Tibetan  characters  and  to 
recite   their    scriptures,   but    undci  statu] 


very  little  of  them.  It  is  difTerent  with  the 
Khamba  J^imd,  the  head  or  Grand  I^ima  of 
Siberia,  who  is  shown  in  the  photo,  herewith.  He 
is  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  intellectual 
power.  Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  preceded  me  as 
the  guest  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Coloml>o.  He  is 
here  seen  in  a  gorgeous  yellow  silk  robe,  with  a 
wide  scarlet  silk  scarf  thrown  over  his  shoulder, 
and  wears  a  cap  of  yellow  felt,  the  lining  em- 
broidered with  gold  thread. 

It  will  l>e  news  to  most  people  who  have  not 
travelled  in  these  parts  that  the  Kuriats  possess 
to  this  day  a  number  of  "living  gods."  There 
are  some  hundred  and  three  in  all  of  them, 
and  they  render  .sacred  by  their  presence  monas- 
teries throughout  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  China. 
They,  like  all  the  I.amas,  are  celibates,  but  they 
are  regarded  as  sinless  and,  together  with  the 
Dalai  I^mas,  enjoy  the  distinction  of  re  incarna- 
tion at  death  as  distinguished  from  transmigra- 
tion. Their  presence  brings  many  a  pilgrim 
and  nmch  wealth  to  the  Lttnutsery.  Believers 
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flock  to  consult  them  as  to  oracles  and  fortune- 
tellers. A  prayer  offered  to  these  "  living  {^ods," 
the  touch  of  their  hands,  or  their  benediction, 
are  regarded  as  great  blessings,  and  large  offer- 
ings are  made  to  them. 

My  friend,  M.  I^bb^,  who  was  armed  with 
credentials  from  the  French  and  Russian 
Govern ments,  had  an  interview  with  the  "  living 
god"  represented  on  page  95.  The  day  was 
far  advanced  when  the  traveller  arrived,  and 
quarters  were 
found  for  him  in 
the  village.  The 
next  morning, 
after  due  cere- 
mony, he  was 
ushered  into  the 
presence  of  the 
G  e  g  e  n ,  or 
"god,"  Tara- 
natha  by  name, 
a  youth  of 
pleasant  coun- 
tenance and 
splendidly 
arrayed  in  silks. 
The  interview 
that  followed 
was  eminently 
characteristic 
both  of  the 
Buddhist  eccle- 
siastic and  of 
the  Frenchman. 
The  one  was  all 
dignity,  the 
other  all  suavity 
and  politeness. 
The  Gegen  e.\- 
presscd  the 
hope  that  his 
distinguished 
visitor  from  a 
far-off  land  had 
found  his 
accommodation 
in  the  village  to 
his  taste.  .M. 
Labbd  replied 
with  ceremoni- 
ous thanks,  but  could  not  refrain  from  mention- 
ing that  he  had  been  tormenlt-d  by  fleas. 
"  However,"  he  added,  I  killed  about  thirty  of 
them."  "  I  regret  it,"  said  the  Gegen,  gravely  : 
"it  was  a  sin  to  have  done  so.  How  do  you 
know  but  that  in  your  next  existence  you  may 
yourself  become  a  flea?"  "  Then,"  replied  M. 
Labb^.  with  true  French  politeness,  "  I  should 
never  attack  you  ' " 

Vot.  xi.-38. 
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I  fear  that  the  Gegen,  all  things  considered, 
has  a  very  poor  time  of  it,  surrounded  as  he  is 
by  I^mas,  and  not  allowed  to  do  this,  that,  or 
the  other.  His  development  is  checked,  and  he 
becomes  a  tool  in  their  hands.  He  is  a  Pope, 
but  a  boy  Pope,  with  all  that  that  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  cardinals  of  I.amaism.  Like  the 
Dalai  Ijma  of  Lhas.sa,  who  never  dies,  his  spirit 
is  supposed  to  enter  into  the  body  of  a  new-born 
infant ;  but  in  point  of  rank  he  is  one  of  many 

who  are  inferior 
to  the  Grand 
Lamaof  I.hassa, 
the  Panchhan 
Rinbochhi  of 
Tibet,  and  the 
Gegen  of  Urga. 

On  the  pre- 
ceding page  is 
represented  the 
summons  to  a 
grand  service  at 
which  the 
Gegen  and  the 
Khamba  l^ma 
were  present. 
Ascending  the 
steps  of  the 
temple  one 
passes  through 
the  gaily- 
colouretl  porch 
to  the  scene 
depicted  below 
the  above 
illustration.  A 
bruid  nave  with 
stout  wooden 
pillars  separates 
the  two  aisles. 
The  pillars  and 
winged  capitals 
are  painted  in 
red,  blue,  green, 
and  yellow,  har- 
monized as  only 
the  Orientals 
can,  and  resem- 
bling those  in 
the  audience 

halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Pekin,  within 
the  I'orbidden  City.  Strung  across  and  hanging 
on  the  walls  arc  votive  offerings,  Oriental 
lanterns,  and  paintings  of  saints  (Burkhans) 
and  temples. 

The  I-imas  were  .seated  in  rows  down  the 
nave  and  aisles,  in  their  brillant  yellow  and 
scarlet  silk  robes,  while  the  Khamba  l^ma  and 
the  Gegen  were  in  the  places  of  honour  at  the 
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fartlier  end.  The  slraiige,  monoionous  chanting 
and  intoning,  which  I  had  ht-ard  lu-fore  in  the 
great  Lama  temple  of  iVkin,  hardly  fell  in  with 
my  Western  notions  of  music.  Imagine,  if  you 
can,  what  it  sounded  like  when  aided  by  the 
*'  musical "  uproar  caused  by  the  striking  of 
triangles,  the  roaring  of  conch  shells,  the  clashing 
of  cymbals,  the  blowing  of  eight-foot  trumpets, 
and  the  banging  of  great  drums.  Fortunately, 
as  one  would  think,  for  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
the  service  lasted  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


Mystic  plays  called  Tzam,  or  "  the  dance  of 
the  lUirkhans,"  are  given  on  special  occasions. 
To  the  sound  of  the  big  drums  and  blasts  on 
the  eight-foot  trumpets  and  conch  shells,  several 
strange  figures  wearing  most  extraordinary  masks 
appear,  and  whirl  about  in  apparently  fierce 
affray.  Some  have  on  what  appear  to  be  death's 
head  masks,  one  has  a  stag's  head  and  antlers, 
another  a  grinning  demon's  head  adorned  with 
flags,  while  yet  another  looks  uncommonly  like 
Father  Christmas  and  Neptune  rolled  into  one. 
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Surrounding  this  central  temple  are  smaller 
ones  called  si///it\  dedicated  to  a  special 
liurkhan,  or  sacred  figure.  Ofl'erings  ore  made 
to  these  Hurkhans,  but  the  Lnmas  deprecate 
the  idea  that  they  regard  them  as  deities,  look- 
ing upon  them  rather  as  saints. 

Another  illustration  shows  one  of  these 
"  sacred  figures,"  and  represents  a  white  elephant. 
It  was  carved  out  of  wood  and  |x\inted  by  a 
native  sculptor,  who  had  most  likely  never  seen 
a  living  elephant.  His  creation  does  him  credit, 
though  its  tusks  are  set  at  a  remarkable  angle 
and  its  trunk  suggests  an  ant-eater's  snout. 

Once  a  year,  in  July,  hung  with  gorgeous 
trappings,  the  elephant  is  harnessed  to  a  car 
bearing  a  beautiful  miniature  temple,  and  a 
great  procession  is  formed  to  the  strains  of 
music. 


A  few  have  no  masks,  but  wear  a  splendid 
golden  head-gear  of  filigree  work.  It  is  a 
brilliant  scene.  The  flashing  of  jewels  and  the 
rapid  mingling  of  golden  brocades,  scarlet  silks, 
purple  velvet,  and  cords  and  tassels  of  all  hues 
produce  a  wonderful  kaleidoscopic  effect. 

The  spectator,  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene  and  dazed  by  the  din  of  musical  instru- 
ments, at  last  makes  out  that  the  persons  without 
masks  and  armed  with  daggers,  who  appear  to 
typify  the  good  spirits,  have  vanquished  the 
death's  heads  and  the  miscellaneous  demons 
and  monsters  of  evil,  and  have  been  left 
victors  on  the  field.  That,  at  least,  is  a  possible 
solution  ;  but  if  the  raison  d'etre  is  diflicult  to 
discover,  its  origin  is  even  more  doubtful. 

Probably  Shamanism  with  its  witchcraft,  in 
the  north,  and  Hindu  magic  with  its  Sivailic 
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mysteries,  in  the  south,  are  responsible  for  this 
curious  development  in  Buddhism.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  Lnmas  have  adopted  many 
of  the  native  good  and  evil  spirits,  in  order  that 
the  buriats  may  look  upon  I^maism  as  only 
an  extension  and  development  of  their  own 
religion.  In  connection  with  this  I  may  narrate 
a  little  story. 

A  friend  of  mine,  an  Englishman,  was  cx- 


the  other  side  half-drowned,  yet  alive  and  safe. 
Turning  lo  his  guide,  who  was  a  kind  of  deacon 
of  his  village  temple,  my  friend  said  :  "  But  I 
thought  you  were  a  Buddhist  ?  "  "  Yes,  master," 
replied  the  man,  "  but  it  is  always  well  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  the  local  god  I " 

The  last  photograph  shows  the  picture  of  an 
old  Buriat  doctor  who  is  weighing  out  drugs  for 
his  weird  concoctions.     A  carrir      and  pair 
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ploring  for  the  Chinese  Ciovernment  in  a  linlc- 
known  part  of  Northern  Mongolia.  He  had 
crossed  from  the  north  the  Sayansk  range  and 
the  Tannu-OUi,  and  was  making  for  Kobdo. 
Again  and  again  he  had  had  to  swim  rivers  on 
horseback,  and  coming  one  day  to  a  larger  one 
than  usual  he  found  it  in  flood.  The  current 
was  alarmingly  swift,  and  it  was  a  case  of  touch 
and  go  in  mid  stream.  His  Mongol  guide  had 
begun  by  muttering  prayers,  but  as  he  neared 
the  middle  his  supplications  to  the  presiding 
deity  or  demon  of  the  rivers  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  his  free  hand  rose  higher  and  higher 
in  entreaty,  until  his  voice  ended  almost  in  a 
scream. 

Fortunately  for  my  friend  the  genius  of  the 
river  was  favourably  disposed,  and  they  reached 


would  be  of  little  use  to  this  remarkable  old 
"  general  practitioner."  A  "  ship  of  the  desert  ** 
or  a  pony  would  be  much  more  to  the  point. 
His  nomad  patients  are  here  to-day  and  forty 
miles  distant  on  the  stepjie  to-morrow. 

His  art  is  a  mixture  of  the  lore  of  ancient 
'i'ibetan  medical  works  and  the  strange  customs 
of  Shaman  sorcerers.  For  instance,  he  will 
disperse  gouty  swellings  by  beating  them  with 
small  rods.  He  decocts  strange  herbs  for 
internal  use,  and  will  apply  externally  portions 
of  particular  animals,  even  to  their  fur. 

One  wonders  how  soon  his  "  practice  "  will 
be  disturbed  by  the  relentless  onrush  of  civili- 
zation, for  I  met  in  my  hotel  at  Moscow  a  half- 
caste  Buriat  who  has  a  large  practice  and  a 
considerable  reputation  in  that  city. 
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3DRIfT  ON  A  RAFT. 

By  H.  A.  Hamilton^  of  Livbrfool. 

A  culor'K  plain  tale  of  a  terrible  experienee.   With  their  vetiel  ainkiiiK  under  their  feet  and  tJicir  boata 
waahed  away,  the  crew  of  the  Liverpool  barque  "  Cordillera  "  built  a  tiny  raJt.   Nineteen  men  tookto 
it,  but  when  a  steamer  finally  hove  in  sight  only  the  author  and  two  others  remained. 
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MONCi  the  many  and  varied  accounts 
l  it  shipwreck  which  appear  from  time 
to  time,  it  is  but  seldom  nowadays 
that  one  rtiads  of  actual  sufferings 
'  and  experiences  on  a  raft,  and  more 
seldom  still  do  i  .ises  occur  where  the  survivors 
have  been  ubli<4ed  to  construct  one  as  a  means 
of  safety,  a  specially  constructed  pattern  of  laft 
being  included  in  the  life-saving  a[iplianoeS  of 
almost  all  large  ships  of  the  present  day. 

Such  an  experience,  however,  fell  to  my  lot 
some  few  years  ago.  I  was  then  first  mate  of 
the  barque  Cori/iV/rra,  of  Liverpool,  an  iron 
vessel  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons 
register  and  about  thirty  years  old. 

She  was  a  first-rate  sea  boat,  though,  like 
many  ships  built  in  her  time,  she  required  an 
umistiaMy  large  amount  of  ballast  for  a  vessel 
of  her  si/.e. 

At  the  tunc  the  disaster  of  which  I  am 
writing  took  c  we  had  \K:--n  awav  from  liome 
about  thirteen  months,  havitig  originally  saiii.d 
from  Ijverpool  to  the  Cape  with  a  general 
cargo,  thence  to  Newf-astlt ,  \.S.\V.,  in  ballast, 
where  we  loaded  a  car^o  of  coal  fur  Valparaiso. 

Having  sailed  considerably  more  than  half- 
way around  the  glol  ic  it  was  onlv  to  be  exjK'cted 
that  we  should  have  encuuutctcd  all  sorts  of 
weather,  Imt  we  managed  to  come  safely  through 
it  all,  and  it  remained  for  what  we  looked  for- 
ward to  as  a  comparatively  fine-weather  passage 
to  put  the  climax  upon  both  voyage  and  ship. 

Having  discharged  our  cargo  of  coal  in  Val- 
paraiso, the  vessel  was  chartered  to  load  nitrate 
at  a  |H)rt  called  Caleta  fJuena,  some  eight 
hundred  miles  itorth  of  Valparaiso.  We  were 
to  proceed  to  our  destination  in  ballast. 

It  being  customary  in  ports  on  the  Chilian 
coxist  for  the  crews  of  vessels  to  discharge  and 
load  the  cargoes,  our  men,  of  course,  toolc  on 
board  the  ballast.  During  the  lime  we  were 
thus  employed  there  were  two  or  more  of  the 
men  olT  duty  ill,  and  during  the  last  few  days 
there  were  four  on  the  ?ick  list,  which  meant  a 
considerable  drawback  to  us  out  of  our  small 
working  staff.  I  mention  these  facts  merely  to 
sl.o.v  why  it  was  that  the  ballast  was  not  so  well 
trinnncd  and  secured  before  leaving  port  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

The  ballast  consisted  of  dry,  fine  sand  from 
the  beach,  brought  alongside  the  vessel  in 


lighters  and  taken  on  board  by  the  crew.  The 
hold  was  pr(  J.) arcd  in  the  usual  way,  with  shift- 

ing-lx)ards  amidsliips'  to  prevent  the  sand 
from  moving  when  once  properly  trimmed 
and  stowed. 

The  !:itt(  r  part  of  the  ballasting,  however,  was 
a  hurried  affair.  It  was  Friday,  and  the  captain 
was  anxious  to  complete  the  work  that  day,  so 
we  devoted  al!  oar  energies  to  getting  the  sand 
on  board,  leavmg  the  trimming  to  be  attended 
to  afterwards.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that 
had  our  four  sick  men  been  on  duty  the 
trimniing  might  easily  have  been  attended  to  at 
the  lime.  As  it  was  it  took  ii>  all  our  time  to 
get  tlie  last  of  the  ballast  on  board  by  six  p.m., 
and  when  we  finished  work  tor  the  day  the  sand 
in  the  hold  was  piled  high  above  the  sliitting- 
boards.  1  his,  as  afterwards  proved,  led  u>  all 
our  troubles. 

Next  day  we  unmoored  ship  and  were  towed 
faiiher  out  in  the  bay,  ulu-re  we  came  to  an 
anchor.  Unmooring  ship  in  Valparaiso  occupies 
considerable  time,  so  that  it  was  noon  by  the 
time  we  had  ftnchoied.  The  remainder  of  the 
day  was  spent  m  bending  sails  and  getting  ready 
for  sea. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sunday,  the 
captain  gave  orders  lo  weigh  anchor,  the  wind 
being  favourable.  He  was  anxious  to  get  to 
our  port  without  loss  of  time,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  ship  should  be  there  to 
conmiencc  loading  on  a  given  date»  or  else  lose 
the  charter. 

We  accordingly  weighed  anchor,  and  about 
10.30  a.m.  started  10  tow  out  to  f-ea.  .\bout 
eleven  o'cloirk,  while  busy  securing  the  anchor 
on  board,  the  tug  boat  cast  us  off,  SO  we  com- 
menced setting  sail.  There  was  a  moderate 
gale  blowing  at  the  lime  from  the  S.S.W.  and 
Steadily  increasing,  with  frequent  heavy  squalls. 
I  laving  set  the  necessary  sails  we  stood  out  to 
sea. 

At  the  time  of  sailing  the  ship  was  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  down  by  the  bend, 
owing  to  the  ballast  not  bein^  trimmed  far 
enough  aft  in  the  hold,  and  this,  of  course, 

interfered  considerably  with  hei   steeriii;^.  Tti 
fact,  as  we  drew  out  from  the  land  and 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  wind  we  found, 
that  she  would  nut  steer  at  all.  but  headed 
steadily  out  to  the  westward.   Sometimes  she 
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fell  off  a  point  or  two,  hut  only  to  cotne 
right  up  again  during  tl>e  squalls,  thus  keeping 
the  wind  and  sea  right  abeam.  Every  expedient 
was  resorted  to  to  induce  her  either  to  go  off 
before  or  come  up  to  the  wind,  but  without 
effect.  Feeling  the  full  force  of  the  wind  — 
which  by  this  time  had  increased  to  a  ftesh  gale 
— the  ship  heeled  over  at  a  considerable  angle, 
which  fact,  however,  called  for  no  particular 
notice  at  first,  as  we  knew  she  was  rather 
"tender"  when  in  ballast.  But  as  the  sea  in- 
creased rapidly  with  the  wind  and  she  began  to 
roll  heavily  to  leeward,  it  Ixicamc  very  evident 
that  she  was  heeling  over  rather  more  than  she 
ought  to  do  with  the  pressure  of  sail  then  set. 
This  led  to  a  visit  to  the  hold,  where  the  cause 
of  her  heeling  was  at  once  apparent.  The  heap 
of  sand  wliich  had  lain  piled 
up  above  the  shifting-boards 
was  settling  steadily  over  to 
starboard  with  each  roll  of  the 
ship  !  As  the  helm  was  utterly 
useless,  all  attempts  to  put  her 
on  the  other  tack  either  by 
"  wearing  "  or  "  tacking  "  were 
in  vain,  so  sail  was  taken  in  to 
prevent  her  going  farther  over, 
and  alt  hands  were  ordered 
below  to  shovel  the  sand  to 
the  port  side  of  the  hold  and, 
endeavour  in  this  way  to  bring 
the  ship  upright. 

But  all  our  labour  was  in 
vain,  for  with  each  lurch  the 
ship  gave  the  .sand  ran  bodily 
to  leeward,  so  that  it  was 
simply  useless  to  try  to  cope 
with  it.  While  all  hands  were 
thus  eng.iged  below  the  vessel 
rolled  heavily  to  windward  and 
then  lurched  quickly  back  to 
leeward  again,  heeling  right 
over  as  if  she  were  going  to 
capsi/e,  the  result  being  that 
the  snnd  settled  to  leeward  in 
tons,  half-burying  some  of  the 
men  below. 

Finding  it  useless  to  con- 
tinue any  longer  below,  the 
men  were  ordered  on  deck. 
The  vessel  was  by  this  time 
nearly  on  her  beam  ends,  her 
starboard  rail  being  completely 
under  water.  As  the  heavy 
sea  was  then  running  ri^ht  up 
under  her  port  bili;c  she  con- 
tinued to  lurch  heavily  to  star- 
board, going  gradually  over 
more  and  more  all  the  time. 


It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  it  l)erame  (juite  evident  that,  unless 
the  wind  moderated  and  the  sea  rapidly 
subsided,  there  were  little  or  no  hopes  of  saving 
the  ship,  'i'he  idea  of  cutting  away  the  masts 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  reason  that  we 
could  not  get  at  the  starboard  rigging  lanyards 
to  cut  them  away,  they  being  under  water. 
Had  we  cut  away  the  port  rigging  and  back- 
stays the  masts  as  they  went  overboard  would 
be  certain  to  tear  the  starboard  chainplates  out, 
when,  of  course,  the  ship  would  have  filled  in  a 
few  minutes  and  gone  down.  As  it  happened 
all  the  lanyards  were  new  wire,  fitted  i)rfvious 
to  leaving  port,  and  not  by  any  means  likely  to 
break,  even  with  the  weight  of  masts  and  yards. 

Having  covered  and  battened  all  the  hatches 
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securely,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  life- 
boat, it  being  the  only  one  wc  had,  the  small 
boat  which  had  been  lianging  in  the  starboard 
davits  having  been  unhooked  and  smashed  by 

the  sea  when  the  ship  first  listed  over. 

The  lifeboat,  however,  was  in  very  good  con- 
dition, well  equipped  and  quite  large  enough  to 
carry  twice  the  nnmlitr  of  our  crew;  so  we  set 
to  work  to  get  it  lowered  into  the  water.  This» 
by  the  way,  proved  no  very  easy  matter,  as  the 
boat  was  not  plnced  hy  the  davits  with  tackles 
hooked  on,  as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  modern 
ships,  but  was  secured  on  skids  well  forward  of 
the  dnvits  nn  the  port  <^ide.  'I"he  appliances, 
fitted  for  getting  it  into  the  water  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  were  tackles  from  the  main  and 
mi/7cn  mast  heads.  Add  to  this  t!it'  pri>;ition  in 
whi<  h  the  ship  was  lying  and  her  repeated 
heavy  lun  hing  to  starboard,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  difficulties  we  had  to 
overcome. 

We  succeeded  at  last  in  getting  the  boat 
lowered  safely  into  the  water.  It  w.ts  not  our 
intentiun,  however,  to  abandon  the  .siup  at  once, 
but  to  have  the  boat  in  readiness  in  case  we 
should  be  obliged  to  take  to  it  smMt  nly. 
Although  there  was  a  heavy  sea  running,  we 
did  not  fear  that  the  l>oat  would  not  lie  safely 
enough  vinder  the  lee  of  the  ship  by  using  the 
little  oil  we  had  to  keep  the  sea  from  breaking. 
With  this  object  in  view  a  good  rope  was  made 
(ast  to  the  boat  to  drop  her  astern,  and  two  men 
sent  into  her  with  orders  to  keep  her  clear  of 
the  mainbrace  and  other  gear,  which  was  rising 
and  falling  in  the  water  with  the  rolling  of  the 
ship.  In  this,  unfortunately,  they  did  not 
succeed,  and  instead  of  keeping  the  boat  off 
they  allowed  her  to  hpng  close  alongside  tlie 
ship,  where  she  finally  got  under  the  mainbrace, 
the  l  umkin  of  which  came  down  upon  her 
with  a  heavy  lurch  of  the  ship  and  smashed 
her.  The  two  men,  managing  to  grasp  some  of 
the  ro|>es  hanging  in  the  water,  were  hauled  on 
board.  The  boat,  broken  and  useless,  passed 
under  the  ship's  bottom,  and  coming  up  on  the 
other  side  drifted  .iway. 

litis  was  a  serious  calamity,  for  we  had  no 
alternative  now  but  to  remain  on  the  ship  so 
lo:i;4  as  slitj  kept  afloat,  with  the  iiope  of  ^(jiiie 
jwssing  vessel  seeing  us  and  taking  us  ofl  before 
it  became  too  late. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  set  and  nieht  was 
closing  in  upon  us.  As  the  hutches  were  well 
secured  we  had  little  fear  that  the  ship  would 
not  keep  afloat  till  morning,  so  most  of  th<-  rrcw 
gathered  on  the  weatlicr  side  of  the  poop,  some 
to  sleep,  while  others  kept  a  look-out  for  any 
vessel  which  might  rhance  to  heave  in  sight. 

In  this  manner  we  passed  die  nighl,  and  ah 


time  wore  on  ft  became  evident  that  the  ship 

was  slowly  but  surely  settling  <A(  r  more  and 
getting  deeper  in  the  water.  The  wind  blew 
strong  and  the  sea  ran  high  throughout  the 
nigh;,  but  as  morning  dawned  the  gate  b^jan  to 
moderate. 

No  vessel  had  passed  us  during  the  right  nor 

was  there  anytliinc;  in  sij^ht  at  dayhn  aV,  and  to 
add  to  our  troubles  we  discovered  tliat  a  spare 
spar  which  had  been  lashed  on  the  starboard 
siile  of  the  del  k  h:u\  broken  adrift  during  the 
nighl  from  some  of  its  lashings  and  was  now 
floating  and  chafing  against  the  main  hatches. 
It  had  already  worn  tlie  tarpaulins  off,  and  the 
water  was  steadily  pouring  into  llie  hold.  The 
forward  end  of  the  spar  was  still  fiist  in  the  lash- 
ings, which  were  well  under  water  and  could  not 
be  got  at  to  cast  adrift. 

As  this  was  hastening  matters  rather  quicker 
than  was  desirable,  we  set  to  w-ork  to  net  a  sail 
lashed  over  the  hatihes,  and  ;>o  ptcvcnl  the 
water  running  in.  We  succeeded,  after  re- 
peater! att(  mpts  and  failuri's,  for  the  ship  was 
now  practically  on  hei  Ijeam  end.s,  her  decks 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  water  ;  and  as 
till'  men  seemed  to  h.ivr  l.ist  all  heart  for  doing 
nnyiiiing,  the  second  male  and  myseii  had  per- 
force to  do  it,  the  carpenter  and  one  of  the 
apprentices  lowering  us  down  into  the  water 
with  ropes  around  our  bodies.  We  knew  that 
the  sail  could  not  keep  the  hatches  watertight, 
but  it  served  as  a  temporary  check  upon  the 
water.  The  certainty  of  the  ship  g<)ing  down 
under  our  feet  became  merely  a  question  of  time, 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  very  short  time. 

The  majority  of  the  crew  had  by  now 
ap|>arently  gi\en  up  all  hopes  of  ever  being 
saved,  and  sat  around  in  gloomy  silence*  some 
smoking  their  pi[H  s,  while  others  seemed  not  to 
have  even  enough  inclination  or  energy  for  that. 

It  was  decided  that  we  must  devise  sonic 
means  for  keeping  ourselves  afloat  when  the 
ship  went  down,  and  naturally  the  idea  of  a  laft 
suggested  itself. 

But  to  construct  a  good  serviceable  rafli,  even 
with  every  requisite  at  hand,  is  not  such  an  easy 
undertaking  as  it  would  a()pear  to  be  when 
reading  of  tt ;  and  an  old  sailing  vessel,  rolling 
on  hi-r  beam  ends  in  mid  oct  an,  would  hardly 
recommend  itself  as  the  most  desirable  place 
for  such  a  piece  of  work.  Nor  does  she,  as  a 
rule,  happen  to  be  supplied  with  jtist  the 
materials  one  would  like  to  have  for  the  purpose, 
not  to  mention  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  at 
oni-'s  rtispr  sal. 

Something  of  the  sort  had  to  be  done,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  captain,  second  mate,  and  myself, 
siftin;^  out  on  the  sliij/s  side,  held  a  5;hort  con- 
sultation, and  soon  decided  upon  wliat  we  couid 
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see  was  the  only  course  o|)en  lo  us.  We 
explaiiifd  our  plnns  to  the  men,  l)ut  only  two  of 
them,  witli  one  apprentice  and  the  carpenter, 
consented  to  have  any  hand  in  the  matter.  We 
seven  commenced  work  at  once,  knowing  that 
we  had  no  time  to  lose. 

In  the  first  place,  we  rcijnired  for  our  purpose 
some  stout  spars,  and  there  were  but  two  which 
we  could  by  ar>y  possible  means  handle,  'i  hese 
were  the  main  royal  yard,  which  had  been  sent 
down  in  port  and  was  now  standing  on  end, 
lashed  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  the  spanker 
boom,  which  was,  of  course,  still  ship|>ed  in  its 
pro^)er  place  on  the  miz/en.  We  made  a  start 
with  tlie  royal  yard,  a  pitch-pine  spar  about 
thirty  six  feet  lung. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  position  in  which  the 


ship  was  lying,  her  [tort 
side  being  now  hori- 
zontal, or,    in  other 
words,  in  the  position 
where  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the 
deck  would  be,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  dirticulties  we  had 
to  contend  with.  We 
succeeded  at  length  in 
getting  the  yard  up  on 
to  the  ship's  side,  and 
then  dragged  it  aft  to 
a  position  abreast  of 
the  mizzcn  -  mast, 
where  we  secured  it 
tem|K)rarily,  and  then 
proceeded  lo  get  the 
spanker    boom  un- 
shipped. Handling 
the  yard  had  proved 
a  difficult   task,  but 
the  boom  proved  even 
more    difficult  still. 
We  saw  at  once  that 
we  could  not  attempt 
to  handle  it  without 
first  cutting  it  in  two,, 
and,   as  we  should 
have  had  to  cut  it  in 
any  case  to  form  our 
raft,  we  decided  to  do 
so  just  where  it  hung, 
before  attempting  to 
unship  it.    And  here 
I  may  mention  that 
the  (inly  tools  which  the  car- 
penter had  managed  to  save 
were  a  small  saw,  an  adze,  hammer, 
auger,  and  some  nails.  Having  sawn 
the  boom  in  two  we  succeeded  in 
getting  it,  one-half  at  a  time,  up  on  to  the  ship's 
side  alongside  the  royal  yard.    We  then  arranged 
the  three  spars  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  allowing 
the  ends  to  extend  well  over  each  other.  'I'he 
carjK'nter  then  bored  holes  right  through  the 
two  spars  at  each  angle.    Through  these  holes 
we  drove  marling  spikes,  thus  bolting  the  spars 
pretty  solidly  together.    Around  the  ends  we 
also  passed  strong  rope  lashings. 

Having  thus  formed  a  good  framework  for  our 
raft,  we  next  proceeded  to  collect  e\erylhing 
we  could  find  in  the  shape  of  light  woodwork, 
such  as  gratings,  doors,  planks,  handspikes, 
etc.,  and  these  we  lashed  or  nailed  on  to  the 
spars ;  we  also  stepped  two  small  spars  for 
masts. 

The  main  portion  of  the  raft  being  thus  com- 
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pletcd  we  next  fitted  life-lines  right  around  it, 
similar  to  those  fitted  on  lifeboats,  for  from  the 
beginning  we  were  aware  that  it  would  not  be 
capable  of  floating  with  nineteen  people  on 
it,  so  that  our  only  alternative  was  to  take  to 
the  water  and  hold  on  to  the  life-lines  around 
the  sides. 

Our  next  consideration  was  that  of  provisions. 
Of  these,  fortunately,  we  had  an  abundance,  our 
store-room  being  on  the  port  side  of  the  cabin 
and  still  clear  of  the  water.  About  this  time 
the  twelve  men  who  had  sat  idly  by  whilst  the 
other  seven  laboured  hard  for  hours  now  began 
to  show  some  signs  of  interest  in  our  work,  and 
assisted  in  passing  biscuits,  tinned  meats,  .soups, 
etc.,  up  from  the  store-room.  These,  with  a 
small  cask  of  fresh  water,  were  secured  upon 
the  raft ;  also  a 
boat's  compass, 
boat's  sails,  a 
box  of  rockets 
and  blue  lights, 
a  foghorn,  a 
small  a.xe,  and 
two  lifebuoys. 

Tile  raft  now 
being  ready  to 
put  into  the 
water  we  drag- 
ged it  across  the 
side  towards  the 
bottom  of  the 
ship,  where  it 
was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  slide 
it  over  the  bilge 
into  the  water, 
the  ship  in  the 
meantime  hav- 
ing settled  well 
down.  A  rope 
kept  the  raft 
close  to  the  ship, 
and  then  one  by 
one  the  cfew, 
consisting  of 
nineteen  hands 
all  told,  put  on 
lifebelts  and 
lowered  them- 
selves into  the 
water  and  laid 
hold  of  the  life- 
lines around  the  raft. 

All  having  left  the 
ship,  the  rope  was  cut 
and  the  vessel  drifted 
away  from  us,  the  wind 


effect  upon  her  than  on  the  raft,  which  lay 
heavily  upon  the  water,  and  the  sea,  which  was 
still  high  and  rough,  breaking  right  over  us.  It 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  cut 
adrift  from  the  ship,  and  the  weather  was  steadily 
improving,  though  there  was  still  a  strong  wind 
blowing  from  the  southward  and  the  water  was 
intensely  cold. 

All  went  well  for  a  while,  and  we  endeavoured 
to  propel  the  raft  in  the  direction  of  the  land, 
but  wave  after  wave  broke  over  us,  and  finding 
themselves  with  only  a  lifebelt  between  them  and 
death,  as  it  were,  a  feeling  of  |Kinic-stricken  despair 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  most  of  the  men. 

They  shouted  and  fought  for  places  on  tlie 
raft,  climbing  on  to  it  and  causing  it  to  sink  to 
one  side  or  the  other.    In  this  wav  all  our 


and  sea  having  more 
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provisions  and  most  of  the  f>t!ier  thinc^s  were 
either  knocked  off  or  washed  away.  Tins 
lamentable  state  of  things  continued  in  spite  of 
all  effoits  cm  the  officers'  part  to  mduce  the 
men  to  keep  cool.  Five  ot  them,  thinking 
they  would  be  safer  on  the  ship,  bad  as  was 
her  pligitt,  left  the  raft  to  swim  tn  her.  As 
the  ship  was  now  some  considerable  distiince 
away  from  us  only  one  of  them  succeeded  in 
rcru  liini;  her,  ;in(l  he,  I  lielicvc,  went  rfown  with 
her,  lor  she  disapjwjared  below  the  iiurface  about 
an  hour  afterwards.  The  others  turned  back, 
but  only  one  reached  the  raft;  the  remaining 
three  succumbed  on  the  way. 

As  the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon  and  night 
closed  in  upon  us  our  condition  seemed  hope- 
less indeed.  Some  three  or  four  of  the  older 
and  weaker  hands  had  already  fallen  away  from 
exhaustion,  for  the  repeated  mad  attempts  of  the 
men  to  board  the  raft  soon  tired  them  out, 
besides  making  matters  so  much  harder  for 
those  who  were  at  all  inclined  to  keep  cool- 
headed.  In  fact,  the  state  of  things  seemed  so 
utterly  des|)erate  and  hopeless  at  one  time  that 
the  second  mate  and  m/self  thought  of  leaving 
the  raft  altogether,  and  striking  out  in  a  wild 
attem[)t  to  reach  the  land.  'I'his,  however,  we 
thought  better  of  when  wc  considered  the  dis- 
tance, which  could  not  have  been  less  than 
eigli',1  <  ii  or  I'.vrnlv  miles.  As  I  could  not  swim 
1  had  to  trust  entirely  to  my  hfcbelt ;  and  even 
had  we  succeeded  in  getting  close  in  shore — a 
rather  donlilfti!  '[lu  siidii  .it  lu  st  wc  should 
have  been  too  much  exhausted  to  hoiie  to  live 
through  the  tremendously  heavy  sea  which  we 
knew  must  be  breaking  all  along  the  bleak, 
rocky  coast 

So  we  remained  by  the  raft,  which  was  our 
on!y  hn;io.  .irnl  lived  through  a  night  the  memoi^' 
of  winch  will  iiut  e.isily  be  forgotten. 

It  was  beautifully  fine  except  fur  the  bitterly 
cold  wind,  and  the  sky  was  doudless.  The 
moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  shone  clear  and  bright, 
so  tliat  we  could  plainly  see  each  other.  As  the 
long,  dreary  hours  wore  slowly  away  our  number 
kept  getting  gradually  less,  as  one  by  one  the 
poor  fellows,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  released 
their  grasp  on  the  life  lines  anil  floated  away, 
their  lifel)elts  temporarily  preventing  them  from 
sinking.  Some  of  them,  before  finally  giving  up 
the  struggle,  seemed  to  entirely  lose  their  seii-es 
and,  becoming  greatly  excited,  raved  and  shouted 
wildly,  while  others  held  on  to  the  h>l  with  a 
sailor's  instinct,  but  gradually  losing  their  hold 
fell  away  with  scarcely  a  murmur. 

And  thus  the  hours  dragged  out  their  weary 
length,  till  it  seemed  as  though  that  awful  night 
were  endless  and  that  the  dawn  would  ne\xT 
come.    We  who  remained  could  do  nothing 
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but  hold  on,  cramixrl,  rold,  and  miserable,  not 
knowing  how  soon  wc,  too,  would  have  to  follow 
those  awndy  gone.  . 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
as  near  as  I  could  judge,  when  the  last  man 
dropped  off,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  who  had 
succumbed  during'  tliost'  twelve  dnadfiil  hours, 
from  the  apprentice  of  sevciUccn  to  the  old  sail- 
maker  of  seventy-four. 

There  were  now  but  three  eif  us  remaining 
the  cu  pel  iter,  the  second  mate,  and  inyM_lf. 
We  therefore  thought  we  nnght  venture  to  get 
on  to  the  raft  and  >ee  if  it  would  bear  us.  This 
Wc  did,  but  iouuii  u  neccss;iry  to  keep  in  certain 
positions  upon  it,  as  the  least  extra  weight  on 
one  side  or  the  other  caused  it  to  tip  over. 

lietween  the  two  small  masts  we  spread  a 
boat  sail,  standing  under  the  lee  of  it  to  try  and 
find  some  shelter  from  the  bitterly  cold  wind 
that  pierced  through  our  wet  clothes,  chilling  us 
to  the  very  marrow. 

Three  more  forlorn-looking  objects  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  as  we  stood  there  looking 
anxiously  for  daybreak,  while  the  raft  rose  and 
fell  heavily  on  the  swell,  bringing  the  water  as 
high  as  OUT  knees,  so  that  sitting  down  was 
altogether  eiut  eif  the  question.  \\  e  sniTered 
agonies  from  cramp,  and  we  longed  fur  the  sun 
to  shine  out  brightly  to  warm  our  famtshmg 
lKi(!i<  -.  I'.ut  ill  this  wc  were  disapiwinted,  for 
tlic  morning  dawned  gloomy  and  overcast,  with 
a  thick  damp  haze  all  around  the  horixon,  so 
that  we  eoiild  not  .see  any  great  distance.  .\s 
the  daylight  increa.sed  we  looked  anxiously 
around  with  the  hope  of  seeing  some  passing 
vessel,  but  there  was  nothing  in  sight  ;  we  wtrre 
utterly  alone  on  the  cold,  dreary  waste  of  waters. 
Our  only  hope,  therefore,  was  to  try  and  propel 
the  raft  towards  the  land.  Hut  here  a  diffimlty 
arose,  for  wc  had  no  means  of  telling  in  wiiat 
<lirection  the  land  lay.  W'v  had  Itad  no  sight 
of  the  sun,  which  would  have  been  a  p<  id 
guide  to  us,  and  the  small  boat's  compass,  w  liu  h. 
strange  to  say,  had  npt  b.  e  i  a  .isIh  d  away  during 
the  !n'_'ht,  proved  absohitt  ly  worthless.  We 
found  11  utterly  impossible  to  steady  it,  owing 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  raft  was  pitching 
and  knocking  about. 

Concluding,  therefore,  that  the  wind  was  still 
S.S.\V.,  or  thereabout,  we  decided  to  shape  a 
course  by  it,  and  with  this  object  in  view  we 
trimmed  the  boat  -  sail  u\)on  the  masts  and 
headed  the  raft  as  nearly  as  we  could  l  alculate 
towards  the  land,  dividing  our  weight  so  as  to 
keep  the  raft  level.  In  this  manner  we  drifted 
along  very,  very  slowly. 

About  this  time  we  all  began  to  feci  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  having  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  early  the  previous  day.   Thirst,  however. 
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did  not  trouble  us,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  fart 
of  our  l)0(!ic-s  being  in  the  wnter  all  the  linn-. 
As  may  easily  be  imagined  we  were  all  three 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  our  long 
cxi>osure,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
during  our  last  night  on  the  ship  we  had  had  no 
pr«)per  rest,  and  all  tlu-  next  day  we  had  worked 
bard,  so  tl>at  we  were  not  in  what  one  might 
call  the  very  best  condition  to  face  the  hardships 
tbrougli  whieh  we  had  |)assed.  'I"he  second 
mate,  a  hardy  young  native  of  Islay,  seemed  to 
have  no  i-nd  of  staying  power,  and  I  felt  a  long 
way  yet  from  being  l)caten.  The  carpetUer, 
however,  though  only  a  young  man.  began  to 
•jhow  signs  of  giving  up  the  struggle.  He  sat 
di»wn  on  llu-  ratt,  saying  it  was  no  use  trying  to 
hold  out  any  longer,  as  he  was  completely  worn 
out. 

The  second  and  I,  however,  pooh  poohcd  the 
id«\i,  telling  him  to  stand  up  and  keep  the  raft 
in  trim,  so  as  to  allow  us  lo  make  as  much 
he.ndway  as  |>f)ssil)le.  Pulling  himself  together, 
he  got  upon  his  feet  again,  and  before  very  long 
he  sang  out  joyfully,  "  There's  the  land  ! " 
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"  Where  ? "  we  asked  ;  and  he  pointed  I'n 
what,  according  to  our  calculations,  would  Ix*  a 
north  westerlv  direction.  If  our  reckoning  was 
anything  near  right  there  certainly  could  be  t)o 
land  there.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we 
all  looked  eagerly  in  the  direction  indicated,  and* 
again  the  carpenter  shouted.  "There  it  is  I  "  but 
immediately  correcting  him.self  said,  "  It's  a 
steamer's  smoke."  'I'rue  enough  it  was,  for  as 
We  rose  again  on  the  swell  we  all  three  saw  it, 
though  it  was  a  long  way  off-  just  a  faint  cloud 
of  smoke  coming  slowly  out  of  the  haze  on  the 
hori/on. 

Here  at  last,  we  thought,  was  a  possibility  of 
rescue,  so  we  inmiediately  set  about  contriving 
some  means  to  attract  the  attention  of  those  on 
board  the  steamer. 

Casting  the  lashings  off  a  handspike  on  the 
raft,  we  fastened  on  to  it  two  handkerchiefs,  one 
of  which  1  had  had  around  my  head  ;  the  other 
the  carpenter  had  been  wearing  around  his  neck. 
McCleod,  the  second  mate,  being  the  talle,st 
man  of  the  parly,  stood  up  and  waved  these 
aloft,  whilst  the  carpenter  and  I  sat  down  and 

held  on  to  him  to  keep 
him  steady,  it  being  im- 
possible to  stand  upright 
on  the  raft  without  some 
support,  as  it  rolled  fear- 
fully <<n  the  swell. 

Meanwhile  our  hearts 
were  gladtlened  by  the 
fact  that  the  steamer,  now 
plainly  visible,  was  cer- 
tainly coming  in  our  direc- 
tion, though,  from  the  way 
she  was  heading,  it  was 
evident  that  she  would 
pass  (juite  a  considerable 
distan<.e  off  frcMii  us.  We 
shouted  with  all  our  might 
and  blew  our  small  whis- 
tles, though  it  was  a  matter 
of  impossibility  for  either 
sound  lo  carry  such  a 
long  distance. 

The  steamer  came 
steadily  on,  never  altering 
her  course  or  making  the 
least  sign  that  anylxxly  on 
board  had  yet  seen  us. 
We  waved  our  signal  and 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse, 
but  all  apparently  to  no 
purpose.  When  she  was 
about  four  miles  away  from 
us  she  still  held  steadily 
on  her  course,  and  it 
seemed  as   though  she 
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would  pass  without 
seeing  us.  The  sus- 
|)ense  of  those  few 
minutes  was  agoni/- 
inj;.  Would  she  see 
us  ?  At  last  she  was 
abreast  of  us,  and  then 
she  passed  by.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  I 
experienced  a  feeling 
something  akin  to 
despair. 

Not  so,  however, 
the  second  mate. 
"  They  wus/  see  us  I " 
he  cried.  "  Whatever 
is  the  officer  on  that 
bridge  thinking 
about?"  Still  we 
frantically  waved  our 
signal,  shouting  and 
yelling  madly.  How 
hungrily  we  watched  for  the  least  sign  that  we 
had  been  seen  can  only  be  ade(]uately  realized 
by  those  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
a  similar  strait. 

At  length  we  noticed  a  white  cloud  of  steam 
streaming  away  from  the 
fore  side  of  the  steamer's  " 
funnel,  and  presently  the 
hoarse,  welcome  sound 
of  her  whistle  was  borne 
over  the  waters  to  our 
anxious  ears.  The 
steamer  at  the  same  time 
altered  her  course  and 
steered  right  towards  the 
raft.    We  were  saved  ! 

What  a  magnificent 
sight  she  was  as  she  l>ore 
down  u|)on  us  I  When 
within  a  safe  di.stance  of 
the  raft  she  stopjK'd,  and 
a  boat  was  quickly  low- 
ered and  came  speeding 
towards  us,  propelled  by 
strong,  willing  arms.  In 
a  very  short  s|»a(  e  of  time 
we  found  ourselves  walk- 
ing a  ship's  firm  deck 
once  more,  though  the 
feat,  by  the  way,  was 
rather  more  than  our 
wearied  limbs  were  equal 
to,  the  soles  of  our  fci  t 
being  (juiic  sore  and 
tender.  Needless  to  say 
we  received  every  care 
and  attention  from  those 
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on  board  the  steamer, 
which  proved  to  be 
the  Ciultapoal,  of  \'al- 
paraiso,  commanded 
by  Captain  H.  W. 
Sorensen,  and  l>ound 
to  \'al|xiraiso. 

'l"he  boat  re  turned 
to  the  raft,  and  taking 
it  in  tow  brought  it 
alongside  the  steamer, 
where  it  was  hoisted 
on  boaid.  l  lu-  pix.to- 
graph  of  our  little 
craft  here  re|)rodu«  ed 
was  taken  by  a  p.TS- 
.seiigcr  on  board  ihe 
stcanuT  as  the  boat 
came  alongsi<le. 

It  was  eiglit  o'clo<  k 
on  Tuesday  morning 
when  we  w-,-re  taken 
off  the  raft  ;  wc  had,  therefore.  I)een  seventeen 
hours  in  the  water.  On  our  arrival  in  \  alparaiso 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  in  answer  to 
the  steamer's  signal,  the  surgeon  of  the  ("hilian 
warship  Rsiiieralda  came  w\  board  to  see  us. 

The  car|K'nler,  who  had 
iK'cn  feverish  and  deliri- 
ous for  son>e  time,  was 
taken  ashore  to  hospital 
at  once,  but  the  second 
mate  and  myself,  he  said, 
simply  re<|uired  a  day  or 
two's  rest.  Nest  day  we 
e.\|K:rienceil  considerable 
difficulty  in  walking,  our 
feet  In-ing  >ery  sore,  and 
a  day  <.)r  two  afterwards 
the  second  mate  also  had 
to  go  into  the  hospital, 
as  his  face  broke  out  in 
large  blisters.  I  was  for- 
tnnate  enough  to  be  ai  le 
to  get  along  without  the 
aid  of  the  doctors,  my 
only  trouble,  besides  the 
soreness  of  my  leet,  being 
a  stiffness  of  the  left  hi[). 

Some  little  time  after 
our  return  to  Mngl.ind  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  board  of  Trade  had 
presented  Captain  .Soren- 
sen with  a  I  air  of  bino- 
culars, suitably  inset iIkiI. 
in  recognition  of  his  kind 
services  to  us  when 
"Adrift  on  a  Raft." 
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The  Great  Bore  at  Hangchow— A  Fence  of  Elk  Horns    The  "Dragon  Festival  "  at  Shanghai 
The  "Whale-headed  Stork  "—A  Bush  Letter-Box,  etc..  etc. 


Vf:RVROr)\  has  heard  of  tidal 
horcs,  thost^  curious  waves  which 
ascend  certain  rivers  and  estuaries, 
l)iit  very  few  people  know  where  the 
{greatest  bore  in  the  world  is  to  he 
found.  This  is  at  Hangchow,  in  the  north  east 
of  China.  The  great  flood -tides  from  the 
Pacific,  surging  into  the  funnel-shaped  mouth 
of  Hangchow  Bay,  are  broken  up  by  the  bars 
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appears  on  the  water,  the  line  of  foam  grows 
wider  and  wider,  and  then  suddenly  there  heaves 
into  sight  what  looks  like  a  gigantic  mass  of 
dirty  snow,  swept  forward  at  terrific  speed  by  a 
sheet  of  stormy  black  water  beliind  it.  The 
roar  of  the  water  is  deafening,  and  the  sight  of 
that  awful  moving  wall  of  water,  swirling  and 
eddying  tuniulluously,  is  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Woe  betide  the  hapless  craft  that 
happens  to  be  struck  by 
that  fearful  flood,  for  it 
has  no  earthly  chnntre  of 
escape  - it  is  simply  over- 
whelmed. People  who 
have  witnes.sed  the  passing 
of  this  bore  say  that  it  is 
iMKloubtedly  one  of  the 
most  sensational  pheno- 
mena in  the  world.  The 
first  snap-.shot  shows  the 
river  l>efore  the  coming 
of  the  bore,  while  the 
second  shows  the  great 
wave  sweeping  up  the 
slrtnm,  transforming  its 
placid  bosom  into  a 
raging  sea. 
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and  sand  -  fiats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  I  sicn  - Tang 
River,  the  swilt  current 
of  which  further  assists 
in  holding  back  the  tide. 
I'inally,  however,  the 
ocean  waters  force  their 
way  through,  rushing  up 
the  river  in  an  imnlen^e, 
roaring  wave  from  loft.  to 
2o(t.  high,  and  three  miles 
from  end  to  end.  The 
first  warning  of  the  coming 
of  the  bore  is  a  tlistant 
roar.  Then,  far  away,  a 
thread  of  white  foam 
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A  FBNCE  OF  ELK  HOK>i!i  IN  THE  VKt.U)»'!>TO.VE  NAIIONAL  PAKK. 

From  «  Pketc.  by  Frank  Veieh,  Tcvmte. 


In  that  American  wonderland,  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  there  is  to  bo  seen  a 
most  remarkable  fence,  a  photograph  of  which 
is  here  given.  This  fence  is  constructed  en- 
tirely of  elk  horns.  These  trophies  do  not 
come  from  animals  which  have  fallen  victin»s  lo 
the  s[)ortsman's  gun,  hut  are  obtained  in  a 
manner  which 
does  not  involve 
the  sacrifice 
of  life.  (Ireat 
herds  of  elk  are 
among  t  ii  e 
animal  inhabi- 
tants of  the 
park  —  where 
game  is  slrictly 
protected  —  and 
these  "cast" 
their  long 
antlers  once 
a  year.  The 
horns  are  then 
collected  and 
put  to  the  prac- 
tical and,  withal, 
picturcs(pie  use 
shown  in  the 
illustration. 

The  fifth  day 
of  the  fifth  moon 
is  observeil  all 
over  China  as 
the  '*  D  rago  n 
Festival."    All  Ftvma\ 


the  boats  are 
gaily  decorated 
with  gaudy- 
coloured  cloths 
and  pa|x;r  and 
i  n  n  u  mcra  ble 
lamps  and  ban- 
ners. They  are 
also  got  up  to 
resemble  dra- 
gons as  far  as 
IKJssible.  Each 
boat  is  filled 
.  with  men,  who 
propel  it  by 
means  ol  pad- 
dles, shouting 
and  beating 
gongs  m  e  a  n  - 
w  h  i  1  e .  T  h  i  s 
performance  is 
supposed  to 
propitiate  the 
Water  (lod,  and 
lasts  for  three  days,  during  which  crowds  of 
natives  flock  into  the  towns  from  all  parts 
and  view  the  Dragon  Ho.its  from  the  river 
banks  and  bridges.  At  night  the  crews  of 
the  baits  arc  feasted  by  the  wealthier  natives. 
Our  photograph  shows  two  typical  Dragon 
Hoats  at  Shanghai. 
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Beiow  is  a  photograpli  of  a 
"Highbinder's"  chain-mail  roat. 
A  sccrel  society  of  Chinamen 
under  this  title  exists  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  members  have 
committed  many  crimes.  Many 
of  them  wear  coats  of  mail  hke 
that  shown  in  the  photograph. 
These  are  made  from  steel  rings 
woven  together  on  thick  cloth, 
forming  a  sleeveless  jacket. 
']'he  edges  are  made  of  web- 
bing and  contain  buttons  and 
button  holes  for  fastening  the 
garments.  'l"he  coat  shown  in 
the  photograph  was  found  u[)on 
a  dead  "Highbinder"  after  a 
des|HTate  fight  between  several 
members  of  the  society  and  a 
shcrifTs  posse  in  Wyoming. 
Beside  his  body  were  a  number 
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of  large  revolver  bullets,  which  had  struck  the 
armour  and  glanced  off  without  harming  him. 
Me  was  eventually  killed,  however,  by  a  shot 
through  the  head. 

The  I'Vench- Canadians  are  the  most  coti- 
servative  of  people,  but  even  they  cannot 
resist  the  rapid  onward  march  of  progres.s 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  many  of  their  old 
habits  and  customs  are  dying  out  to  give 
place  to  more  motlern  ideas.  Ten  years  ago 
the  scene  depicted  in  the  aliove  photo,  was  a 
fairly  common  one :  to-day  it  is  rarely  .seen. 
'I  he  illustration  rejiresents  a  Krench-Canadian 
wonjan  in  her  sun-bonnet  preparing  a  huge 
,batch  of  bread  in  an  open-air  clay  oven.  The 
sole  reason  for  having  the  oven  outside  is  that 
when  you  have  bread  to  bake  for  a  family  of 
twenty  or  thirty-  (juite  a  common  number 
among  these  people^ the  oven  required  is  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  appear  rather  out  of 
place  in  a  small  shingle  roofed  cottage. 

The  curious  photograph  which  is  given  at 
the  top  of  the  following  page  shows  two 
sfK'cimens  of  an  extremely  rare  bird  —  the 
"  whale  headed  stork."  These  remarkable  birds 
are  only  to  be  fnund  in  the  Hahr-el  ( iha/al, 
some  200  miles  south  of  l  ashoda.  Their  chief 
peculiarity  liis  in  their  |K)werful  beaks,  which 
are  of  an  immense  si/e,  and  resemble  tortoise- 
shell  in  appearance.  The  storks  live  entirely 
on  fish,  often  killing  one  a  i>ound  in  weight. 
Only  three  living  specimens  are  now  in  captivity, 
and  all  these  are  at  Khartoum,  and  only  two 
skins  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  world.  Our 
photograph  was  taken  on  the  Upf>er  Nile  by  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  and 
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shows  two  nearly  full-grown  storks.  These 
were  caught  hy  natives  when  youny,  before  they 
were  able  to  fly. 

The  traveller  along  the  great  high  roads  of 
.•-llKiin,   that   most    pieturcsrpie    of  countries, 
sees  at  times  some  curious  sights.     The  little 
snap-shot  given  below  nnght  be  taken  for  a 
representation  of  big  bushes,  but  really  shows 
nothing  more  than  two  donkeys  carrying  enor- 
mous loads  of   brush wooil   from   the  moun- 
tains.    At  Guada- 
lajara, ne.ir  wliich 
town  the  photo 
gra[)h   was  taken, 
there  is  a  scarcity 
(»(  firewood,  which 
has  therefore  to  be 
brought  down  from 
the  mountains  in 
the  shape  of  lirush- 
wood.     'I'he  loads 
are  amazingly  big. 
and  very  little  is  to 
be    seen    of  the 
donkeys,  but  for- 
tunately lor  theni 
the   wood    is  not 
jwrticularly  heavy. 


The  photograph  next  depicted  was  taken 
in  an  out-of  the  way  district  in  the  "  ba<  k 
blocks  "  of  Australia.  It  shows  a  primitive 
wayside  letter-box,  consisting  of  an  empty 
biscuit-tin  nailed  on  to  the  top  of  a  post. 
Letters  are  placed  in  the  open  tin  for 
collection  by  the  driver  of  the  mail  coach, 
who  puts  inside  any  letters  intended  for 
local  residents.  The  entire  arrangement 
is  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  pas.ser- 
by.    These,  however,  are  rare,  except  at 
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the  season  when 
the  wool  teams  are 
making  their  way 
to  the  coast,  and 
it  is  extremely 
seldom  that  this 
quaint  little  pillar- 
box  is  tam|>ered 
with. 

The  two  pi(  turi  s 
next  reproduced 
de[)ict  in  a  most 
striking  manner  a 
vast  p 1  a  g  w e  o  f 
locusts  which 
descended  ui)i>n 
the  Transvaal  last 
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yt-ar.  The  first  photograph  shows  the  swarm 
just  settling  on  the  ground,  the  air  being  filled 
with  countless  millions  of  the  insects,  which 
look  from  a  distance  for  all  the  world  like  a 
great  red  cloud,  while  the  whirr  of  their  wings 
is  audible  for  a  considerable  way  ofl".  In  the 
second  picture  we  see  the  insects  on  the  ground 
engaged  in  their  work  of  destruction.  Woe 
betide  the  unfortunate  farmer  on  whose  land 


these  terrible  scourges  alight !  Not  a  blade  of 
grass,  not  an  ear  of  corn,  not  a  single  green 
thing  will  be  left,  and  preventive  measures  are 
practically  useless.  Locusts  leave  nothing 
Inhind  them  save  ruin  ;  and  when  they  visit 
the  native  plantations  starvation  often  follows 
for  the  unfortunate  cultivators.  An  idea  of  the 
size  of  these  pests  may  l>e  gained  from  the 
second  picture. 
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The  Pursuit  of  Captain  Victor. 

By  Sergeant  Harrv  Olenn,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

I. 

The  story  of  the  American  campaign  against  the  Filipino  "  insurrectos  "  in  the  Island  of  Samar  is 
one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  annals  of  modern  war!  Below  will  be  found  the  only  full  and 
authoritative  account  which  has  yet  been  published  of  one  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  this 
remarkable  campaign  the  hunting  down  of  the  cruel  and  wily  Filipino  outlaw  Captain  Victor, 
whom  both  Spanish  and  American  troops  had  sought  in  vain  to  capture.  The  story  is  written  by 
a  member  of  the  little  force  which,  after  enduring  terrible  privations  in  the  wilderness,  finally  captured 

the  "  Scourge  of  Samar,"  as  Captam  Victor  was  called. 


I  HE  name  of  Captain  VicHor  was  on 
the  lips  of  every  native  in  the  Inland 
of  .Samar.  All  — from  the  fishermen 
and  officials  of  the  sea-coast  towns  to 
'  the  cultivators  of  the  rice-fields  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  liitle  clearinj;s  of  the  interior 
— regarded  the  man  as  a  hero,  and  obeyed  him 
as  a  patriot  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  securing 
the  independence  of  his  country  fron)  the  hated 
American  rule.  Mingled  with  their  admiration, 
however,  there  was  a  strong  and  well  grounded 
dread  of  incurring  his  anger 
and  of  bringing  down  on 
them  his  relentless  ven- 
geance. Captain  Victor  was 
the  ItMder  of  a  large  bat>d 
of  "  ladrones,"  and  had 
Ixien  given  practically  com- 
plete license  by  the  insur- 
gent General,  Lucljan. 

He  was  a  typical  I'ilipino, 
dark  of  skin,  tensely  and 
slimly  built,  and  possessed 
of  a  disposition  as  fero- 
ciously cruel,  a  spirit  as 
treacherous,  and  a  mind  as 
cunning  as  an  Apache 
Indian.  Victor  paid  no 
regard  whatever  to  the  rules 
of  civilized  warfare.  He 
practised  the  atrocious  bar- 
barities of  the  most  savage 
nations,  and  employed 
others  of  Kilipino  origin 
and  e(jual  fietKlishncss. 
With  diabolical  ingenuity 
the  man  constructs  1  traps 
and  pitfalls  bristling  with 
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poisoned  arrows  and  spears,  which  he  set  along 
the  tangled  trails,  to  compass  ihe  death  of  the 
American  soldiers. 

The  Filipino  leader  established  for  hintself 
such  a  reputation  that  every  Yankee  fighting 
man,  from  private  to  general  and  from  marine 
to  admiral,  was  exiger  to  bring  his  villainous 
career  to  an  end.  One  officer  sent  him  a 
message  to  the  effect  that,  if  hands  could  be 
laid  on  him,  he  need  not  expect  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  usually  accorded  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Victor  responded  by  taking 
n  prominent  part  in  the  un- 
six-akably  horrible  mass;icre 
of  Halangiga,  under  the 
leadership  of  Eugenia  Daza. 

Halangiga  is  a  town  of 
two  thousand  inhabitants, 
built  on  a  level  stretch  of 
beach,  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  front  and  dense, 
forest  covered  mountains  at 
the  back.  A  company  of 
the  9th  Infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cou- 
ncil, was  ([uartered  there 
late  in  the  summer  of 
1 90 1 . 

Through  the  treachery  of 
the  native  officials  of  Halan- 
giga, who  professed  warm 
friendship,  the  little  garri- 
■y .  ^^H^  ^'  breakfast  on 

A^^K^  niorning  of  the  19th  of 

^^K^^  SeptemlKr,   was  surprised 

J^^^  and    butchered   with  the 

H..»  ANT  HAKKv  ..ijiNN,  csceiition  of  thirteen  men. 

:  t:ui.iH,„i,  rkiUuMfhi.,.         hleven  of  these  lought  their 
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way  with  bare  fisls  across  a  square  filled  with 
yelling  savajjes  to  the  l»uii(Jing  where  two  com- 
rades were  defending  the  rifles  of  tlje  company. 
The  bodies  of  llie  slain  American  soldiers  were 
nuitilaled  in  a  horrible  manner.  Captain  Victor, 
the  Filipino  "  patriot,"  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  day's  atrocities, 

W  e  of  the  Marine  Corps  were  highly  elated 
when  orders  were  issued  which  assigned  us  the 
duty  of  punishing  the  treadierous  natives  of 
Samar  and  of  restoring  tran([uillity  to  the 
island. 

We  were  even  more  delighted  when  it  was 
announced  that  Major  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller 
was  to  command  the  expedition.  It  was 
admitted,  in  all  branches  of  the  serA-ice,  that  he 
was  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  the  serious 
work  ahead,  and  that,  if  anyone  could  efTectually 
suppress  the  murderous  uprising  of  the  natives, 
it  was  he.  The  men  were  always  eager  to 
follow  Major  Waller,  for  he  was  a  born 
fighter.  He  was  in  the  hottest  of  the  fighting 
in  the  campaign  in  China,  and  during  the 
sanguinary  engagement  before  Tientsin  United 
States   ^larines   and   Royal   Welsh  Eusiliers 


fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  his  command 
against  the  fanatical  Chinese. 

Although  only  Uiree  hundred  and  thirty  of 
us,  including  officers,  were  detailed  to  punish 
the  natives  of  Samar  and  compel  quiet  on  the 
island,  we  regarded  the  smallness  of  the  number 
as  a  compliment  to  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Major.  The  order  for  the  campaign  was  issued 
on  October  20th,  and  the  next  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  we  were  on  our  way  to  Samar.  Three 
days  later  we  were  at  work  in  earnest. 

Major  Waller  divided  his  command  into  two 
parts.  He  est;d)lished  himself  in  the  town  of 
Uasey  with  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  men  ;  and 
he  sent  Captain  Daniel  D.  Porter  with  a  hun- 
dred anil  fifty  nine  men  to  Balangiga.  From 
the  moment  we  reached  the  scene  of  action  the 
Filipinos  were  not  given  an  hours  rest ;  they 
were  kept  on  the  run  over  the  island,  with  us  in 
full  cry  at  their  heels.  Major  Waller  had  made 
the  curious  discovery  that  the  natives  were,  to 
some  extent,  like  American  crows  in  the  matter 
of  counting.  Two  seemed  to  Ix:  their  limit  in 
affairs  military.  'I'hey  could  watch  and  guard 
against   one   or   two    detachments  operating 
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against  llu  m  nt  oiu-  lime  ;  but  they  became 
bcwildercil  wluii  tlircc  were  set  a^airiNl  ibem 
simultaneously.  So  every  morning  tliree  parlies 
would  leave  iialangit^a,  while  llie  same  number 
went  from  H.isey.  IJefore  the  Filipinos  could 
pull  thenjselves  together  we  were  upon  them. 
Many  were  killed  or  capUiretl  in  the  engage- 
ments, and  we  destroyed  tons  of  their  supplies 
and  levelled  several  villages  which  were  hot- 
btxls  of  insurrection. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  country  as  far  as  the 
foot-hills  was  cleared  of  "  insurrectos."  We 
had  ca|)tured  many  prisoners,  and  a  large 
number  of  natives  came  in  vohmtarily  and  took 
the  aith  of  allegiance.  But,  unfortunately,  we 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  lay 
our  hands  on  the  notorious 
Captain  Victor.  Nor,  for 
some  time,  could  we  learn 
of  his  whereabout!?.  At 
length,  one  morning  a 
native  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  starvation  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  Major. 

His  clothing  was  in  tatters 
and  his  whole  appearance 
denoted  abject  misery.  He 
gave  his  nan>e  as  Francisco 
Taguilla ;  and  he  said  he 
was  an  "  amigo,"  or  friend 
of  the  Americans.  His 
was  a  pitiful  tale.  Because 
of  his  sympathy  for  the 
Americans  he  had  been 
seized  by  (!!aptain  N'ictor, 
carried  into  captivity  in  the 
mountain  fastness  of  the 
Filipino  leader,  and  treated 
as  a  slave.  He  was  half 
starved,  for  he  was  given 
only  two  bananas  daily  for 
his  subsistence.  At  length 
he  made  his  escaix;  by 
floating  and  swimming  down  the  river  to  Basey. 
He  oflered  to  guide  us  to  the  stronghold  of 
Captain  Victor,  which,  he  said,  was  in  caves 
in  overhanging  cliffs  on  the  Cadigan  River. 
Taguilla's  story  was  soon  corroborated  in 
several  |xirlic:ulars  ;  his  services  were  accepted, 
and  he  was  enrolled  as  a  guide,  after  which 
some  of  the  men  rechristened  him  "Smoke." 

It  was  pitifully  strange  to  see  how  the  very 
name  of  CaiUain  N'ictor  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  our  recruit.  He  trembled  and  grew 
pale,  his  knees  knocked  together,  and  his  jxjvver 
of  speech  deserted  him. 

The  stronghold  occupied  by  Captain  \'irtor 
anil  his  band  was  popularly  supposed  to  lie 
impregnable.     A  Spanish  army  had  marched 
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agaitjst  it,  but  failed  to  capture  it  ;  and  even  a 
regiment  of  .\meriean  soldiers  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  des[xiir.  Judge  then  our  sensations 
when,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  "  Smoke,*' 
Major  Waller  declared  that  he  exjK-cted,  with 
the  hel[>  of  his  handful  of  marines,  to  reduce 
the  stronghold  !  For  a  few  seconds  we  looked 
at  each  other  in  silence,  then  we  let  out  a  yell 
of  satisfaction  that  woke  the  town.  P'or  days, 
while  raiding  the  native  shacks  of  the  jungles 
around  Basey  and  Balangiga,  we  had  been  find- 
ing mournful  relics  of  our  slaughtered  comrades 
of  the  Ninth,  and  we  were  burning  to  punish 
their  murderers. 

We  laughed  at  the  popular  belief  that  the 
stronghold  was  impreg- 
nable. Major  W'aller  had 
said  we  were  going  to  cap- 
ture it ;  we  considered  the 
thing  as  good  as  done. 

We  started  on  November 
6th,  going  up  the  Sojoton 
River  in  bancos,  or  native 
boats,  and  towing  a  raft  to 
which  the  guns  were  lashed. 
Progress  was  slow,  for  the 
Filipinos  had  fortified  both 
banks  vviih  earth  entrench- 
ments, in  which  were  rifle- 
men and  bamboo  cannon, 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  main- 
tiiined  on  us  all  day  long. 
But,  although  the  bullets 
of  the  rifles  and  the  jagged 
bits  of  iron  from  the  cannon 
zipped  about  us,  no  damage 
was  done  until  the  after- 
noon, when  we  were  about 
eight  miles  up  the  river. 
Ahead  was  a  point  on 
which  were  planted  several 
bamboo  cannon,  reinforced 
by  a  small  party  of  Fili|)ino 
riflemen.  As  our  boats  were  urged  forward  to 
the  assault  we  were  greeted  with  a  hot  fire. 
RIoman,  one  of  our  men,  who  had  just  raised 
his  rifle  and  was  about  to  press  the  trigger,  gave 
a  horrible  gurgling  cry,  dropped  his  piece  from 
his  nerveless  fingers,  and  pitched  forward.  A 
bullet  had  struck  him  in  the  face  and  passed 
out  at  the  Iwck  of  his  head,  killing  him  instantly. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  private  named  Lynch 
drop|x-d,  mortally  wounded.  These  were  our 
first  casualties  since  landing  on  Samar. 

It  took  us  ten  days  to  reach  the  stronghold  of 
Capiain  Victor,  although  the  distance  was  only 
twenty  miles.  When  we  saw  it  we  did  not 
wonder  that  the  Spaniards  could  not  take  it  and 
the  American  infantry  gave  it  up  as  im()ussible. 
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No  man  witlioiU  winj^s  could  possiMy  capture 
the  place  from  iIjc  river.  '1  he  stream  was 
barricaded  with  logs  secured  with  strands  of  the 
l>ajuca  vine.  The  clifls,  winch  rose  to  a  height 
of  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  overhung  the  water.  They  were  honey- 
combed with  ca%X's,  connected  with  each  other 
by  means  of  narrow  paths  along  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  protected  by  bamboo  railings.  l  ong 
ladders,  set  against  the  rocky  wall,  afforded 
means  of  ascent  and 
descent  for  the  garri- 
son. Tons  of  rocks 
were  piled  in  strong 
wicker  baskets  at 
and  near  the  summit, 
held  in  [Xjsition  by 
tough  vines,  so  that 
a  single  blow  from  a 
bolo  would  send  the 
boulders  crashing 
through  any  hostile 
Iwats  that  managed 
to  pass  the  barri- 
cades. Rifle  -  pits 
and  stone  and  earth 
works  were  placed 
nt  all  commanding 
})oints,  and  numer- 
ous bamboo  cannon, 
with  some  brass 
pieces,  commanded 
the  approaches. 
Camps  were  estab- 
lished on  both  sum- 
mits at  short  dis- 
tances apart.  Our 
scouts  reported  that 
the  clifiTs,  extending 

back  from  the  right  Ixitik,  rose  sheer  from  the 
plain  and  were  unconquerable. 

Major  Waller  sent  parties  ashore  to  hunt  for 
a  trail— which  "Smoke"  declared  existed — lead- 
ing to  the  summit  of  one  or  the  other  cliff  from 
the  lower  side.  The  Major  himself  commanded 
a  column  on  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of 
cither  making  a  forlorn  hoi>e  assault  from  that 
point  or  of  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
enemy. 

After  three  days'  searching  we  found  the  trail. 
It  was  narrow,  crooked,  dangerous,  and  carefully 
hidden.  Deadly  pits,  filled  with  poisoned  s|)ears, 
were  set  in  the  path.  Whole  systems  of  bows 
with  poisoned  arrows,  connected  with  a  trigger, 
were  released  into  action  if  anyone  tripped  over 
a  cord  hidden  in  the  grass,  and  these  con- 
trivances lined  both  sides  of  tin;  track.  But  we 
took  the  trail,  prodding  cautiously  for  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  as  we  proceeded.    E\ery  now  and 
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then  there  would  come  a  crash.  Two  Ix-nt  sap- 
lings, o|>posite  each  other,  would  shoot  upward 
and  a  pair  of  great  spears  would  come  together 
with  an  echoing  clash  ;  or  with  a  purring  whirr 
a  flight  of  poisoned  arrows  would  dart  across 
the  [xith. 

.Suddenly,  as  we  came  to  an  opening,  "Smoke  ' 
gave  a  sharp  cry  and  disappeared  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground.  At  first  we  thought  the  poor 
wretch  had  fallen  into  a  trap  that  had  been 

overlooked.  The 
fear  was  only  momen- 
tary, however.  The 
hole  was  one  of  the 
numerous  fissures  in 
the  volcanic  rock  of 
the  neighbourhood, 
and,  as  we  bent  over 
it,  there  came  up, 
in  terror  -  stricken 
accents,  the  voice  of 
'*  Smoke." 

"Lookout!  Look 
out!"  he  cried. 
"  Many  insurrectos 
on  the  hill !  " 

The  wary,  cjuick- 
witted  guide  had 
leaped,  not  fallen, 
into  the  hole  to 
escape  what  he 
deemed  imminent 
death.  We  were 
about  to  laugh  when 
we  beheld  that  which 
hushed  merriment 
and  paled  our 
cheeks.  Over  the 
crest  of  the  little  hill 
indicated  by  the  Fili|)ino  there  rose  two  or  three 
thin  curls  of  smoke  ;  and  |K-eping  from  among 
the  leaves  were  the  small,  ugly  black  mouths  of 
several  bamboo  cannon,  not  fifty  yards  away. 
We  were  face  to  face  with  death,  for  the  cannon, 
filled  with  iron  .slugs  and  with  lighted  luses 
attached  to  them,  were  pointed  directly  down 
the  trail  where  we  stood  bunched  together! 

.Somehow  at  that  critical  moment  I  forgot 
the  traps,  the  automatic  spears,  and  the  poisoned 
arrows,  and  found  mysell  rushing  madly  up  the 
hill.  Soon  I  was  tearing  the  spluttering  fuses 
from  the  cannon.  One  of  them  had  all  but 
burned  to  the  touch-hole,  and  in  another  minute 
would  have  been  discharged.  I  unloaded  the 
piece  and  found  it  contained  fifty-seven  jagged 
bits  of  iron.  If  it  had  exploded  there  would  not 
have  been  many  of  us  left  to  take  the  stronghold. 

Then  I  looked  about  me  and,  looking, 
dropjx'd   quickly   to    the    ground.  Directly 
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ahead,  and  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  was 
the  edge  of  the  rlifT.  and  across  the  river  I 
could  see  a  camp  of  l-'ilipinos.  As  quickly  as 
possible  I  reported  my  discovery  to  the  captain, 
who  succeeded  in  getting  the  men  and  guns  to 
where  I  was,  without  being  detected.  Tlien  wc 
opened  fire.  Instantly  there  were  terror  and 
consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  'I'he 
surprise  was  complete.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  or  wounded  by  the  rain  of  shot  fled  as 
fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them.  W'e  did 
not  remain  in  our  position  many  minutes,  but 
pushed  on,  and  presently  came  to  a  cleared 
siwce,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  quite  a  large 
and  imposing  shack.  W'e  rushed  it,  whereupon 
the  occupants,  after  firing  a  feeble  volley,  fled. 
"Smoke,"'  who  was  in  the  advance,  suddenly 
threw  up  his  hands  and  fell  forward  on  his 


over,  and  rose  to  a  sitting  position.  Then  the 
truth  dawned  upon  us.  *'  Smoke  "  had  fainted 
from  excitement  and  terror. 

"  What's  the  niattcr  with  you.  '  Smoke '  ?  " 
someone  asked,  as  soon  as  the  guide  seemed  to 
have  recovered  his  senses. 

"Captain  Victor  I <|uavered  he,  through 
chattering  teeth. 

"  Captain  Victor  I  Where  ?  " 

"  Why,  here  I    This  is  his  house  !  " 

We  had,  indeed,  captured  the  head-quarters  of 
the  notorious  Filipino  bandit.  In  the  shack  wc 
found  his  private  papers  and  many  other  docu- 
ments which  clearly  proved  his  criminal  career 
and  his  connection  with  the  Halangiga  massacre. 
The  power  of  the  man  over  his  more  ignorant 
followers  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  abject 
terror  of  "  .Smoke  "  and  of  other  friendly  natives 
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face.  He  lay  motionless,  but  he  was  the  only 
man  who  seemed  to  be  hit.  After  we  had 
taken  the  hut  some  of  us  went  back  for  poor 
"  Smoke "  and  carried  him  tenderly  indoors. 
'l"o  our  surprise,  however,  we  could  find  no 
trace  of  a  wound.  While  we  were  examining 
him  the  supiM>sed  corp..e  gave  a  groan,  turned 


whenever  his  name  was  mentioned— a  terror 
that  was  |)Owerful  enough  to  cause  "  Smoke  "  to 
fall  into  a  swoon  when  he  recognised  the  hut 
as  the  head-(juarters  of  his  erstwhile  master. 

We  had  come  upon  the  place  so  suiidenly 
and  so  unexpectedly  that  the  occupants  left 
everything  behind  them  in  their  headlong  flight. 
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iood  was  cooking,  and  everything}  xeus  in 
readiness  for  the  evening  meal.    We  tarried 

only  a  few  minutes,  luturvcr,  and  tlu  n  piislH-il 
on,  for  while  tlie  summit  of  the  left  chO'  was 
now  ours,  the  right  had  yet  to  be  taken. 

^^'e  hurried  to  the  \vatrr"s  «-<Ii;e.     A  ri.jrpor.il 

and  1  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the 
other  shore  to  secure  some  bancos,  or  native 

boats,  lying  there.  Bullets  stnu  k  tiie  watt  r  all 
around  us,  but  the  frightened  natives  could  not 
shoot  straight  and  we  were  not  hit  The  rest 
of  our  men  crossed  and  scaled  the  bamboo 
ladders  to  the  caves,  drove  the  Filipinos  out  like 
rabbits,  atid  chased  them  up  the  ladders  ahead 
of  them  to  tho  summit.  It  was  a  htirlrsqne  of 
war— or  wouUl  have  i)ccn— but  for  the  sharp 
volcanic  rocks,  which  cut  our  shoes  to  bits  and 
wounded  our  feet  cruelly. 

In  half  an  hour  all  was  over.  The  bandit's 
stronghold,  which  had  taken  three  years  to 
build  and  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable,  had 
been  taken  by  tilty  marines  in  thirty  minutes  ! 

We  captured  fifty  bamboo  cannon,  two  brass 
pieros,  al>ot!f  n  ton  of  powder,  projectiles  for 
bamboo  guns,  large  tuunbers  of  bolos  and 
spears,  and  quantities  of  tools  and  other  article^;, 
which  were  unquestinnalily  part  of  the  loot  that 
had  been  obtained  at  the  massacre  of  Balangiga. 

Some  said  we  had  killed  two  hundred 
Filipinos ;  others  placed  the  number  at  three 
hundred,  and  others  again  at  only  one  hundred, 
but  it  was  practically  impossible  to  assess  their 
casualties.  Much  to  our  disappointment,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  ran  away  fast  enough  to 
escape  was  Captain  Victor.  A  few  days  later 
we  learned  that  on  account  of  his  skill  in  getting 
away  he  had  been  promoted  to  a  colonelcy. 

'Willi  tlif  ihnvnfail  (r(  the  l"'ilipiiio  stronghold 
and  the  capture  of  their  powder  magazines  and 
commissary  stores  the  way  was  clear  for  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  Samar,  where  it 
was  supposed  bands  of  rebels — to  say  nothing 
of  the  amiable  Captain  Victor— were  hiding  in 
the  depths  of  the  mountain  forests.  It  was 
currently  reported  tliat  the  commanding  general 
desired  the  expedition  to  be  undertaken ;  and 
it  was  also  whispered  amoni:  the  men  that 
Major  Walter  regarded  the  proposed  trip  with 
some  misgivings,  and  as  not  likely  to  be  fruitful 
of  good  results.  We  were  confident  that  the 
journey  through  the  tropical  jungle  and  the 
tangled  forests  and  over  the  rugged  mountains 
*  would  be  no  child's  play.  From  words  let  fall 
by  friendly  na  ive^  wc  gathered  that  all  previous 
hardships,  perils,  and  sufferings  would  be  no- 
tliing  to  what  was  before  us.  Hut  as  Major 
Uailcr  was  goinj;  to  l<ad  us  in  jXTson  it  is 
certain  that  not  one  of  the  men  assigned  to  the 
duty  would  have  been  willing  to  shirk  it  or  to 


be  left  behind,  even  i(  he  had  been  given  a 
chance. 

•Several  oflicers  l>egged  hard  to  be  allowed  to 
go  along,  and  five  were  accepted,  'i'hey  were 
Optam  D.  D.  Porter,  Captain  Hiiatn  I.  Bearss, 
I'irst  I.ii  uti.nant  .\.  S.  Williams,  Second  l  icu- 
tcnant  F.  Halford,  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
Second  Lieutenant  C  de  W.  I.yles,  of  the  isth 
Infantry.  Fifty  men,  two  native  siouts,  and 
tbirty-three  native  carriers  completed  the  party. 

The  presidents  of  Basey  were  elected  to  choose 
the  native  carriers.  There  were  many  apph- 
cants.  All  had  presumably  taken  the  oath  ot 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  the  fiddity 
of  every  one  was  apparently  well  vouched  for. 
About  half  of  them  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Victor,  but  all  vehemently  denied  relationship 
with  the  notorious  leader.  We  christened  thern 
over  again,  all  but  one,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
great  fancy -to  Major  Waller,  and  accompanied 
him  everywhere,  carrying  ever\lliing  he  was 
allowed  to  and  giving  the  closest  atieiuion  to 
his  wants.  He  was  a  quiet,  grave,  slender,  self- 
contained  man,  with  rather  more  dignity  than 
the  other  carriers;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
we  did  not  give  him  a  nickname. 

At  length  our  preparations  were  completed. 
We  began  the  dangerous  march  into  the  un- 
known interior  of  the  island  on  the  day  after 
Christmas.  The  rain  had  been  falling  in  sheets 
for  several  days,  but  as  we  embarked  the  sun 
broke  from  amon;;  tlie  dark  cloud.s,  giving 
promise  of  belter  and  brighter  weather.  The 
river  was  much  swollen,  and  it  was  two  days 
before  wc  passed  the  captured  stronghold  in  the 
clifiTs  of  the  Sojoton.  A  short  distance  above 
the  river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  and  then  began 
a  toilsome  and  ditiftcult  journey  on  foot.  We 
were  amid  some  of  the  grandest  scenes  in  the 
world.  At  one  point  we  saw  a  natural  bridge 
far  surpassing  the  impu^ltii;  i^randeur  of  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia;  and  farther  on 
there  was  a  series  of  fifty  or  <>ixty  waterfalls  with 
tiurm-roUs  liea\y  rapi<Is. 

In  one  place  the  river  poured  tumultuously 
over  a  high  clilf  into  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  to  ren[ipcar  a  feiv  lnmd:i  d  yards  below, 
bubbling  and  seething  through  gravel  and 
broken  pumice.  Sometimes  we  scaled  the  falls 
and  wad  id  the  rapids;  at  others  we  had  to 
clamber  painfully  around  them,  up  steep,  over- 
hanging clifls. 

Thrrc  was  one  waterfall  of  surpassing  beauty, 
about  ninety  feet  high.  The  water  fell  almost 
vertically,  in  a  thin  sheet  of  white,  just  heavy 
enough  to  hide  the  wall  of  stone  behind.  On 
investigation  it  was  found  that  the  rocks  gave  a 
secure  foothold  ;  and  so  the  men,  fastening 
their  rifles  securely  to  their  backs,  began  to 
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clamber  up  it.  'I'o  those  bdow  it  was  an 
uncanny  -siglil  lo  wilrcss  the  men  apfxarently 
climbing  up  a  wall  of  wliitc  water  without 
visible  support. 

The  marchini;  was  heart- breaking  work,  jkuii- 
fully  slow,  for  not  more  than  three  miles  a  day 
could   Ih;   covered.     Men   became  sore  anil 
chafed    by  constant 
wading ;    and  when 
n  ight  arrived  they 
were  so  tired  liiat  the 
moment  ihcir  frugal 
meal  was  over  they 
lay  back  where  they 
had  been  sitting  and 
dropped    off  into 
sound  slumber. 

lJut  there  were 
compensations,  and 
even  fun,  to  be  got 
out  of  tlie  hardships 
and  |)erils  that  encom- 
[usscd  us.  There  was 
one  great  rapid,  almost 
a  more  than  a 

mile  long.  The  water, 
from  knee  to  waist 
deep,  roared  and  tum- 
bled over  great  boul- 
ders in  frothy  masses, 
with  a  sullen  roar 
that  nearly  drowned 
all  other  sounds. 
Through  this  mass  of 
wihl  waters  we  plunged 
and  strUjiglod  upward. 
Three  men  were  in 
the  lead.  One  shipped, 
and  an  instant  later 
his  body,  with  white 
face  upward,  was 
borne  past  us  with  a 
rush.  Someone 
reached  out  and 
grasped  his  imperilled 
comrade,  only  to  lose 
his  own  footing  and 
go  down  stream  in  the 
seething  whirl.  Then 
a  third  and  a  fourth 
sliared  the  same  fate. 
The  rest  of  us  could 

only  look  on  with  horror  at  what  seemed  the 
inevitable  death  of  our  unfortunate  cnm|Kinions. 
Uut  in  less  time  than  it  lakes  to  tell  it  one  after 
another  either  brought  up  against  an  uncovered 
rock  or  reached  safety  in  tlie  big  pot)!  at  the 
foot  of  the  rapitls,  notJe  the  worse  for  the 
ex|>erience  excepting  a  sharp  shaking  up. 

V..I.  jti.-4t 
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.\ftcr  tli.it  the  climbing  of  the  rapids  ijccame 
a  joke,  and  roars  of  laughter  greeted  niis 
adventures.  Even  the  officers  did  not  esca|K.'. 
For  a  long  time  .Major  Waller  kept  his  footing  ; 
but  fmally  the  men,  who  had  been  watching 
him  out  of  the  corner  of  their  eyes,  saw  him 
stagger  and  go  down.    Over  atid  over  he  went, 

until  he  brought  up 
against  a  rock  with  a 
crash.  As  our  Irish 
corporal  remarked: 
"lie  shook  t  li  e 
rapids  ! " 

The  next  day  we 
left  the  river  and  be- 
gan a  march  through 
the  forest,  if  mart  h 
it  could  be  called. 
Ahead  a  jK-ak  rose 
almost  perpendicu- 
larly, so  that  we  had 
to  crawl  on  our 
stomachs,  and  often 
pull  ourselves  upward 
by  bushes  and  small 
trees.  Nearly  all  the 
bushes  were  thorny, 
and  our  hands  were 
soon  lacerated  and 
our  clothing  in  tatter.s. 
Our  shoes,  too,  be- 
came cut  and  worn  ; 
our  leggings  alone 
withstood  the  rough 
usage. 

Still  the  mountain 
towered  above,  its 
precipitous  outline 
dark  and  broken  by 
the  tangled  trees  and 
thorny  underbrush. 

All  at  once  one  of 
the  men  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  pain 
and  consternation. 
Blood  was  streaming 
from  his  face  and 
neck,  and  on  his 
cheeks  and  forehead 
were  great,  reddish- 
brown,  horrible-look- 
ing reptiles  nearly  a 
finger  length  long  1  Others,  visibly  growing  in 
si/e,  covered  his  neck  and  hands.  A  ijuick 
glance  at  one  another  revealed  to  our  startled 
eyes  a  dreadful  spectncle.  The  face  of  every 
man  was  coxercd  with  the  same  abominable 
creatures,  some  moving  about,  others  motion- 
less, gorging  themselves  with  blood.  Those 
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which  moved  were  scarcely  thicker  than  a 
knitting-needle  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to 
move  and  began  to  tap  our  veins  they  grew  in 
size  with  ghastly  rapidity,  until  they  were  fully 
an  inch  in  circumference. 

The  startled  exclamations  of  the  men  drew 


rending  the  body  without  detaching  the  terrible 
head. 

After  this,  so  long  as  we  were  among  the 
leeches,  we  had  no  peace.  They  not  only 
attacked  the  bare  hands  and  face,  but  worked 
their  way  beneath  our  clothing.    Se\eral  men 

w  ere  r  e  n - 
de red  almost 
sight  less, 
and  all  suf- 
fered untold 
agony  from 
loss  of  blood 
and  the 
pain  of  the 
wounds. 

To  add  to 
our  misery 
the  heavy 
rains-whicli 
began  again 


"  THK  MKS  SAW  HIM  STAIUiKH  AND  Gt>  IMlVrN." 


ihe  attention  of  the  native  carriers,  whose 
ordinarily  impassive  faces  showed  a  passing 
gleam  of  interest. 

"I^eeclici!  Woods  full  of  them,"  explained 
one,  waving  his  hands  expressively  towards  the 
ground  and  bushe.s. 

Close  inspection  proved  the  truth  of  the 
native's  words.  'I'he  bushes,  and  even  the  dead 
leaves  on  the  ground,  were  literdly  covered  with 
the  horrible  things  the  dreaded  wood-leeches 
of  the  tropics  I 

'J"he  carriers  taught  us  to  take  the  creatures 
l>y  the  Lail  and  draw  them  (juickly  backwartl. 
Hy  that  pbn  their  jaws  were  loosened  from  tlic 
wound.    Any  other  method  resulted  only  in 


after  the  first  day  or  two  of  our  journey 
spoiled  a  large  |Kirt  of  our  rations.  Our 
daily  portion  had  to  be  reduced  to  a  very 
small  allowance  of  bacon,  a  little  coffee,  and 
such  edible  roots  as  we  could  find  with  the  aid 
of  the  carriers. 

There  was  an  awful  silence  in  the  trackless 
woods.  With  the  exception  of  ourselves  and 
the  leeches,  there  ap|)eared  to  be  absolutely 
no  living  creatures  within  niany  miles.  For 
two  days  we  did  not  see  even  a  bird.  To 
add  to  the  d(r|>ression  rapidly  stealing  over 
us  all  we  fmally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  were  lost — hopelessly  lost  in  that  awful 
wilderness  ! 


[The  secoml  and  cnncluilinjj  insLilnicnt  <>(  ihis  roni.irkalilc  n.Trmiivf  will  Ik;  piililishwl  in  our  ncxi  issue.  It 
«lescrili«*s  the  fiirKiru  hupe  led  by  Major  WalltT  to  scv'k  surcour :  llic  wcir«l  pliosphorcMX-nt  forest  and  the 
Mailliit};  discovery  nia<ie  therein:  the  treachery  of  ihc  guides:  the  hormrs  of  the  retreat  ;  the  return  of  ihc 
survivors  of  ihe  jwrly  to  eivili/^tijon  ;  anil  the  fale  that  overloiik  the  notorious  "Capiaiii  \'itior."| 
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llv  C.   M.  Stevknson,  ok  Paisi.kv. 

The  awful  experience  which  befell  Mrs.  Hart,  of  Paisley.  She  stepped  by  mistake  into  the  watets 
of  a  flooded  brook,  and  was  carried  into  a  sewer,  where  for  nearly  eight  hours  she  battled  for  life  in 
utter  darkness,  attacked  unceasingly  by  swarms  of  huge  rats.  Then  the  waters  rose  and  swept  her 
away  into  the  River  Cart,  where  she  was  seen  and  rescued.  Our  commissioner  obtained  the  story 
from  Mrs.  Hart's  own  lips,  and  the  narrative  is  illustrated  with  specially-taken  photographs. 


.\RLY  on  the 
morning  of 
Sunday,  22nd 
M  arch,  two 
J)  o  1  i  c  e  -  c  0  n 
stables  in  the  big  Scottish 
thread  -  making  town  of 
Paisley  were  on  duty  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Cart 
when  one  called  the  other's 
attention  to  a  moving  object 
at  the  foot  of  a  blank  wall 
which  bounds  the  other  side 
of  the  river  at  a  point  oppo- 
site to  which  the  ofilicers 
had  stop{x;d.  Then  they 
heard  a  faint  cry,  distin- 
guishable only  because  of 
the  stillness  of  the  Sablxith 
morning.  Hurrying  round 
by  the  Abbey  IJiidge,  fortunately  but  a  little 
distance  off,  they  could  make  out  upon  a  little 
patch  of  firm  ground,  and  lying  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  broad,  swiftly-flowing  river,  a  female 
figure,  bare  -  footed,  bare  -  headed,  drenched, 
clothing  in  tatters,  and  altogether  pitiable. 

When  '*it  runs  through  a  populous  centre  a 
river  has  always  its  sordid  tale  to  tell—  usually 
in  small  paragraphs 
in  the  news|)apers 
headed  "  Suicide,"  or 
it  may  be,  charitably, 
"Drowning  Acci- 
dent." This  particu- 
lar "  case  "  might  have 
been  considered  en- 
tirely commonplace, 
but  it  turned  out  to 
be  far  otherwise.  The 
story  as  told  by  the 
woman  when  rescued 
by  the  iwlicemen  was 
all  but  incredible  :  at 
the  first  telling  it 
sounded  al)surd.  But 
a  thorough  investiga- 
tion for  the  purposes 
of  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward narrative  in 
these  pages  couUI 
find  no  flaw  in  the 
woman's  account  of 
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her  terrible  experiences,  and 
revealed  details  of  danger 
and  horror  such  a.s  one 
might  expect  to  get  only  in 
some  gruesome  Zolaes(iue 
drama  of  imderground  Paris. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hart,  to  whom 
this  adventure  happened,  is 
Irish,  as  her  maiden  name 
of  RafTerly  denotes.  'I  hough 
but  an  inch  or  two  over 
five  feet  in  height,  she  is 
strongly  built,  and  her  mus- 
cular arms  and  ruddy  com- 
|)lexion  denote  the  robust 
health  of  the  outdoor  worker. 
She  wants  but  one  year  of 
fifty,  and  has  been  a  widow 
for  several  years. 

On  the  Saturday  night 
which  stands  out  so  vividly  in  her  memory  she 
walked  from  the  town  of  Barrhead,  a  few  miles 
off,  to  Paisley,  where  she  intended  to  sjiend  the 
night.  It  was  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  she 
believes,  and  a  dark,  wet  night,  when  she  reached 
the  Saucel,  one  of  the  first  tenement  dwellings 
met  with  from  that  direction  of  approach.  At  the 
entry  of  No.  12,  where  she  is,  she  says,  "well 
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ac<|uainlecl,"  she  turned  in.  As  slit-  wctu  along 
she  noticed  several  suspicious  looking  men;  and 
on  reaching  the  open  hack  court,  wliich  is  used 
as  a  washing  green,  she  turned  off  to  avoid 
them,  making  for  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie 
green,  where  she  be- 
lieved she  could  cross 
the  stream  known  as 
the  Espedair  Hum 
which  flows  |)ast  this 
spot,  will)  stone  em- 
bankments up  to  tile 
level  of  the  green,  but 
devoid  of  fencing — 
and  get  to  a  footpath 
which  wjuld  take  her 
by  a  near  cut  to  her 
destination  in  the 
town,  a  [ilare  known 
as  IJ.irterholm.  It  is  al- 
most amusing  to  think 
r)f  the  woman  shrink  ing 
from  passing  near  the 
men  '.lu;  saw,  w  Ikii  one 
considers  the  pluck 
which  she  was  soon  to 
show  she  possessed. 


About  this  time  the  country  had 
been  experiencing  a  prolonged 
spell  of  extremely  wet  weather, 
and  in  consequence  the  burn  was 
in  flood,  its  turbid  waters  rushing 
swiftly  along  on  a  level  with  the 
hanks  shown  in  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs given.  In  the  uncertain  light 
this  proved  poor  Mrs.  Hart's  un- 
doing. 

"  The  water,"  she  said,  "  was  so 
high— up  to  the  top  of  the  wall  - 
and  the  ground  so  wet  and  glisten- 
ing that  it  looked  to  me  just  like 
the  foot|)ath.  I  stepped  on —and 
immediately  discovered  my  mis- 
take. I  was  too  late  to  get  back, 
and  was  carried  away  like  a  straw. 
Almost  before  I  knew  what  had 
hap|x:ned  I  was  underneath  the 
bridge." 

This  "bridge"  is  seen  in  the 
photograph  reproduced  below.  It 
is  not  really  a  britlge  at  all,  but 
merely  the  slightly  -  arched  stone 
facing  of  the  culvert  through  which 
the  Espedair  iJurn  runs  for  the 
last  i>art  of  its  journey  to  the  Rivt-r 
(]art,  which  in  its  turn  Hows  into 
the  River  ('lyde.  This  culvert,  or 
sewer,  goes  below  the  main  roadway 
which  Mrs.  Hart  had  just  left,  and  then  beneath 
some  buildings.  It  extends  for  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards,  its  course  taking  a  slight  bend 
about  the  middle,  and  the  height  of  the  tunnel 
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varies  from  five  to  sovcn  feet.  The  bed  of  the 
stream  all  alotig  the  culvert  and  for  some 
distance  in  the  open  air  is  made  of  brick,  but 
this  docs  not  prevent  huge  rats — including 
many  of  the  water  species — from  swarming  in 
hundreds  in  its  cavernous  dejjths,  and  making 
their  burrows  along  tiie  slimy  sides. 

As  has  already  Iw^en  stated,  the  stream  was 
in  flood  and  was  at  this  time  within  a  foot  of 
the  roof  at  the  entrance.  As  Mrs.  Hart  was 
whirled  along  helplessly  by  the  fierce  torrent 
she  managed,  with  the  strength  of  despair,  to 
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clutch  at  the  arch  and  temporarily  arrest  her 
headlong  progress. 

The  bottom  of  the  <-iilvert  immediately  beyond 
this  |>uint  falls  abruptly,  making  a  kind  of  small 
waterfall  .several  feel  deep.  Here,  in  this  wild 
tumble  of  waters,  Mrs.  Hart  clung  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  stone  work,  shouting  her  loudest 
for  help,  which,  unfortunately,  was  not  forth- 
coming. Again  and  ag.iin  she  attempted  to 
pull  herself  over  the  letlge  so  close  above  her 
head,  but  the  fon-e  of  the  current  preventetl 
her,  and  finally  a  rush  of  water  tore  her  from 
her  precarious  Ivjld  and  hurried  her  relentlosly 


down  into  the  utter  darkness  of  the  noisome 
tunnel  beyond.* 

Once  inside  the  tunnel,  the  unfortunate  woman 
struggled  desperately  to  gain  her  feet  and  make 
her  way  back  to  the  entrance.  The  water,  how- 
ever, was  up  to  her  chest,  and  rushing  along  at 
a  terrific  pace,  so  that  her  feet  continually  slipped 
from  under  her.  It  occurred  to  her  that  if  she 
could  get  her  boots  off — they  were  of  the  elastic- 
side  variety— she  might  be  able  to  secure  a 
better  grip  on  the  bottom.  So,  holding  on  to 
the  slimy  wall,  she  contrived,  with  much  difficulty, 

to  push  off  her  boots. 

It  was  all  of  no  use, 
however  -she  kept  slip- 
ping and  sliding  back- 
wards, the  flood  eddying 
round  her  and  forcing 
her  relentlessly  farther 
and  farther  away  from 
the  point  at  which  she 
had  entered  the  vault, 
where  she  could  see  a 
liny  glimmer  of  light. 
Finding  that,  despite 
her  most  gallant  efibrts, 
she  could  get  no  nearer 
her  goal,  the  poor 
woman  desisted  and 
<-rouched  against  the 
brickwork  to  think  what 
she  should  do  next  .\s 
she  clung  there  the  rising 
water  swirled  round  her, 
and  sometimes  flung  its 
<old  splashes  into  her 
face.  And  all  the  lime, 
to  a<ld  to  the  jHjignancy 
of  her  distress,  she  couUI 
distinctly  hear  the  big 
clock  on  the  town-hall 
chiming  the  (juarter  hours 
— a  bitter  reminderof  how 
near  she  was  to  friendsand 
assistance  if  only  her  des- 
perate plight  were  known. 
Presently  a  new  horror  was  added  to  her 
already  surfu  iently  terril)le  position.  Disturbed 
in  their  burrows  by  the  rising  water,  countless 
myriads  of  huge  rats  now  Ixgaii  to  swarm 
around  the  jwor  buffL-ted  woman.    They  bit  at 

•  i  «lircm.'<l  it  ail»ivit>lc  !•>  m-«  if  ihi*  part  i>f  the  ruirr.iti»c  .■•uld 
li;  ci»tr.»liof.il«rd.  If  •■>.  ihr  wli.ilv  Mory  Im  .ime  i  oiiiii!ctc,  lining 
i-i  with  the  Wilii  p  .ncirtint  of  liii>Iiiik(  the  womjii  iii.irvc!\o<i>.ly  vj^itl 
l^>n  Jrowniiii;  in  llic  river  Ik-j.mkI.  C'imfirmali.Mi  w..*  iv..<lily  forth- 
rviiiiiiK.  \  w.iiiun  rcMilicii:  in  ;in  .idjiiiiiitiii  IciKiiicnt  iiif.irincU  ine 
th.<t  she  hf.ir>l  crici  a»  of  a  feimle  in  iU%lrtri»,  while  rea<lin|{  in  hrt 
i>..u«:  Ix-twcvn  fi»:hl  ami  nine  o'.Kiik  on  S,itur<|jy  rin;hl.  Thi> 
wu>inan  knew  the  lianicert  i>f  the  KtpeiLiir  Hum,  arw)  lo^t  no  time  in 
griiiin;  to  the  <pot.  Tlu 
Ire.ileti      a  f.il^«*  ;d.\mi. 
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l)er  hands  and  clothes  and  dung  tenacimisly  lo 
her  garments,  their  loathsome  bodies  and  beady 
eyes  seeming  to  be  all  around  her. 

"  At  first,"  said  Afrs.  Hart,  "  I  thought  llic 
movement  I  could  feel  was  only  the  water 
rising  over  my  face  and  head.  Then  1  found 
out  it  was  rats  I  1  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be 
more  afraid  in  my  life  !  I  commenced  scream- 
ing with  all  my  might,  but  no  one  heard  me, 


and  I  had  to  keep  moving  myself  and  knocking 
off  the  great  brutes  which  climbed  over  me.  " 

And  so  the  loni;  hours  of  that  awful  night 
went  slowly  by.  Just  j)icture  for  yourself  the 
position  of  this  poor  woman,  niaiiil;iining  iier 
place  against  the  wall  only  with  the  utmost 
ditTiculty,  breast  high  in  a  swirling  torrent,  in 
inky  darkness,  and  continually  attacked  l)y 
swarms  of  loathsome  rats,  who  bit  viciously 
when  she  resisted  their  efforts  to  use  her  head 
and  shoulders  as  a  safe  n  trint  from  llu-  waters 
which  had  flooded  their  usual  homes.  How 


Mrs.  Hart  escaped  serious  injury  from  these 
voracious  creatures  is  all  but  inexplicable,  and 
can  t)nly  be  attributed  to  the  terror-stricken 
desperation  of  her  efforts  to  keep  them  off,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rats  themselves  were  consider- 
ably handicap[)ed  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
But  that  the  ordeal  must  have  been  appalling 
beyond  description  is  shown  by  the  condition 
of  the  clothes  she  was  wearing  at  the  time, 

which  were  seen  by  the 
writer.  The  stout  blue 
serge  is  a  mass  of  small 
tears,  while  in  parts  the 
rats'  teeth  liave  bitten 
through  both  cloth  and 
lining. 

For  sezvfi  a/id  a  halj 
hours  the  unfortunate 
woman  endured  all  the 
horrors  of  this  subter- 
ranean vault,  the  slow 
juissage  of  time  being 
brought  home  to  her  tor- 
tured brain  by  the  mono- 
tonous chiming  of  the 
town-hall  clock.  All  this 
tin>e  she  was  in  inky  dark- 
ness, save  for  the  faint 
glimmer  from  the  end  of 
the  culvert,  and  during 
the  whole  period  the  water 
rose  slowly  but  steadily, 
while  the  swarming  rats 
returned  again  and  again 
to  the  attack. 

Mrs.  Hart  rcmeml>ers 
hearing  the  clock  strike 
the  quarter  to  four.  Hy 
this  time  the  water  had 
increased  considerably  in 
volume,  and  gradually 
washed  her  from  position 
after  position,  until  at 
last  she  lost  her  footing 
altogether  and  was  swept 
away  once  more.  This 
time  the  turbid  stream 
carried  her  right  down  to  the  River  Cart. 
Fortunately  for  the  poor  woman,  the  river  was 
also  in  flood  and  up  to  the  level  of  the  culvert, 
so  that  the  S|>eed  of  the  current  moderated  as 
she  m-ared  the  main  stream,  and  she  was  able 
lo  clutch  hold  of  a  piece  of  drift-woo<l  which 
stui  k  up  out  of  the  river.  This  piece  of  wood  is 
seen  in  the  photo,  on  the  next  page,  which  shows 
the  River  Cart  after  the  flood  had  subsided. 
At  the  time  Mrs.  Hurl  was  swept  into  the 
str«  am  this  upright  stick  w.is  all  but  covered. 
Ha\ing  grasped  the  stick,  Mrs.  Hart  suc- 
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ct-ctled  in  laying  hoUl  of  sonic  liifis  of  Rra.ss  and 
so  pulling  herself  on  to  tlie  bank.  Woman-like, 
in  spite  of  the  terrible  experience  she  had  just 
come  through,  she  thought  of  her  appearance. 
"If  anyone  had  seen  me  then!"  she  said. 
"  All  my  hair  pins  gone,  my  hair  hanging  about 
me,  and  my  clothes  in  rags ;  I  must  have  been 


cnil.  However,  I  stuck  it  firmly  in  the  sand, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  Mrs.  Hart  was  able  to  go  up 
it  with  very  little  assistance.  When  she  got  t(» 
the  top  of  the  wall  she  did  not  hesitate,  but 
faced  the  spiked  railing,  and  climbed  it  without 
much  trouble.  She  was  then  safely  in  the 
infirmary  grounds,  and  was  able  to  accompany 
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a  fearsome  sii;lit.  No  wonder  the  |)olicemen 
aski-d  nie  where  1  had  rome  from  1 " 

A  fearsome  sight  the  poor  woman  certainly 
was.  Though  quite  conscious,  she  had  the 
a|)i)enranre  of  a  corpse,  the  skin  of  her  hands, 
es|»ecially,  being  a  deatlily  while.  She  lay  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  probably,  on  her  newly-found 
haven  ere  assistance  came  in  the  shajie  of  the 
two  stalwart  constables  to  whom  she  shouted. 

Let  Constable  21,  of  Paisley,  narrate  the 
manner  of  her  rescue  : 

"Early  on  Sunday  morning,  22nd  March,"  he 
said,  "between  six  and  seven  oVloik,  I  was  on 
duty  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cart.  My  neighlwrnr 
constable  told  me  that  he  thou-^ht  there  was  a 
woman  in  llie  river.  We  went  round  by  the 
bridge.  \\'hen  we  saw  the  woman  it  was  ditVi- 
cull  to  know  how  we  were  to  g<  l  to  her.  I  went 
to  a  yard  near,  but  could  not  get  a  lad<ler.  In 
another  yard  we  did  get  a  ladder,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  short  of  the  distance  it  was  needed 
for.  So  1  got  off  my  belt,  my  c.t|x'.  lamp,  keys, 
etc.,  and  got  over  the  railing,  leaving  the  ladder 
behind.  I  nianaged  to  swing  niysclf  down  to  a 
ledge  on  the  wall,  and  then  drop|K'd  beside  the 
poor  creature.  The  ditliculty  was  to  get  her  up. 
The  bddcr  was  too  short,  and  broken  at  one 


us  to  the  police  office,  though  I  could  see  she 
was  in  a  very  weak  condition." 

Mrs.  Hart  was  kept  in  the  police  office  till 
Monday  morning,  tended  carefully  by  the  chief 
constable  and  his  subordinates,  who  gave  her 
stimulants,  food,  and  dry  clothing,  and  provided 
her  with  a  warm  room. 

Happily,  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  to 
brave  such  dangers  and  undergo  such  a  mental 
strain  a-sdid  this  plucky  little  Irish  woman.  She  has 
since  been  doing  her  work  again  in  the  fields  like 
any  other  hardy  agricultural  labourer.  Hut  such  a 
shock  could  not  be  merely  a  pa.ssing  one.  About 
a  month  after  the  occurrence  Mrs.  Hart  col- 
lapsed, and  had  to  undergo  treatment  in  hospital. 
Her  de|K'ndenre  for  many  years  upon  her  own 
earnings  by  manual  lal)Our  from  day  to  ilay  and 
the  habitual  exposure  in  all  sorts  of  weather  to 
which  she  has  been  subjected  have  no  doubt 
maile  her  remarkably  strong  in  both  nnnd  and 
body,  and  these  (jualilies  must  be  looked  to  as 
accounting  for  her  surviving  an  experience 
which  to  most  people  would  have  meant  certain 
death,  either  by  drowning,  the  efTei  ts  of  the 
long  exposure,  or  sheer  terror  at  the  act  umu- 
lated  horrors  of  that  awful  night  in  the  subter- 
rane.ni  stream. 
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Hv  Thomas  E.  Curtis. 

The  great  spring  festival  of  Switzerland,  held  usually  in  May,  is  here  described.    It  is  in  part  a  symbolic 
representation  of  the  triumph  of  spring  over  winter,  the   vernal   season   being  represented   by  the 
narcissus,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  blooms  profusely  on  the  uplands  near  Lake  Geneva. 


K  or  she  who  first  thought  of  the 
I  cie  des  Narcissts,  which  takes 
place  aiiiuially  at  Montreux,  on  the 
I^kc  of  (Icneva,  possessed  practical 
sense  and  imagination.  As  an 
attraction  to  tourists  and  others  who  make 
Montreux  a  winter  home  it  is  already  a  sure 
success,  and  as  a  creation  of  poetic  fancy  is, 


with  drifted  snow,  yet  no  one,  until  five 
or  six  years  hack,  saw  its  symbolic  meaning  as 
those  in  Montreux  know  it  at  the  present  time. 
For  the  appearance  of  the  first  star-like  blossom 
on  the  green  above  the  lake  shows  that  the 
longed  fur  spring  is  near,  and,  as  the  single 
blooms  n^ultiply  into  uncountable  thousands, 
this  profusion  of  pure  white  proclaims  to  Swiss 


ahnost  without  exception,  the  prettiest  specta- 
cular fi'/t'  to  be  found  u|X)n  the  Continent. 

Those  who  have  seen  this  exquisite  festival, 
poetically  typifying  the  triumph  of  spring  over 
winter,  and  have  revelled  in  its  delights 
have  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  thought 
of  before.  I"or  more  years  than  one  can 
numl>er  the  narcissus,  that  dainty  child  of 
spring,  has  bio'.somed  on  the  uplands  near 
Lenvin,   cmering    the   landscape   as  though 


and  foreigner  alike  that  winter  has  lost  at  last 
its  icy  grip.  It  is  a  moment  when  s|)iriis  rise, 
and  the  tender  feelings,  energy,  and  imagination 
of  all  are  stirred  into  a  newer  life. 

In  one  sense  the  festival  is  like  all  others,  for 
in  it  there  is  a  procession  of  decorated  cars, 
without  «hich  no  modern  floral  festival  is 
supposed  to  be  complete,  but  it  differs  entirely 
from  similar  /</ts  in  the  spec.ial  use  to  which  a 
single  flower  is  put.      The   !iarei>sus,  being 
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the  characteristic  blossom  of  this  region,  gives 
distinct  mark  to  the  celebration  as  a  whole,  and, 
although  other  spring  flowers  lend  variety  to 
the  ballets  and  processions,  it  is  the  narcissus 
around  which  everythirig  may  be  said  to  turn. 
It  is  Prince  Nar- 
cissus, embodi- 
ment of  this 
little  flower,  who 
lorms  the  main 
figure  in  the  fete. 
He  is  the  centre 
of  popular  attrac- 
tion. It  is  he 
for  whom  the 
triumphal  music 
plays;  he  who 
makes  love  to 
the  Fairy  Queen ; 
and  when  the 
official  chariot 
rolls  luxuriously 
along  the  street 
it  is  Prince 
Narcissus  who 
receives  the 
homage  of  the 
throng. 

The  fete  i  s 
held  towards  the 
end  of  May  — 
when  travel  to 
Switzerland  has 

Vol.  xi. 


begun  and  the  narcis-sus  is  at  its  best— and  draws 
visitors  from  all  parts.  Special  trains  are  run  from 
Heme  and  (leneva,  and  an  extra  service  of  boats 
is  put  on  during  the  two  days  on  which  the  festival 
is  held.    F'or  some  time  before  the  fete  bigins 
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MoiUreux  itself  shows  unwonted  excitement. 
Musses  of  lovely  bloon)s  arc  sold  by  weight  in 
the  public  squares  for  house  decoratioti,  and 
special  flower  markets  are  held  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  want  to  buy.  The  windows  of 
the  shops  are  filled  with  decorative  devices, 
in  which  the  narcissus  is  prominent,  and  with 
an  activity  born  of  intense  interest  in  this  lake- 
side carnival  the  people  of  Montreux  adorn  their 


performed  in  an  open  square,  with  large  covered 
stands  (at  so  much  per  seat)  in  the  background, 
the  opening  scene  was  enacted  by  skaters  and 
gnomes,  as  if  the  better  to  show  the  rigours  of 
winter.  But  these  personages  recently  gave 
way  to  the  pierrots,  with  no  especial  loss  to  the 
quality  of  the  play. 

The  care  with  which  cacii  detail  of  the  j)er- 
formance  is   thought  out  is  shown  with  the 
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houses  with  a  floral  garb  and  turn  their  little 
town  into  a  veritable  bower  of  beautv. 

On  a  special  stage  erected  for  the  dancers, 
with  a  medixval  gateway  as  a  background, 
shown  in  some  of  our  illustrations,  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  conflict  between 
winter  and  spring  is  performed.  A  local  nnisical 
organization,  or,  in  some  cases,  one  from 
I^usannc  or  Vevey,  begins  the  spectacle  with 
a  few  verses,  sung  to  si)ecially  composed 
music,  explaining  the  allegory  that  follows. 
The  orchestra  from  the  local  Kursaal  strikes  up 
the  overture,  after  which,  tlirough  the  portal  of 
the  gateway,  enter  a  sprightly  band  of  pierrots 
and  pierrettes,  dancing  to  the  "Chant  des 
Pierrots,"  sung  by  a  chorus  of  little  maidens. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  festival,  when  it  was 


advent  of  Fairy  Spring  and  her  train  of  fiuries 
in  blue-  the  next  movement  in  the  spectacle. 
Here  the  costumes  suggest  the  memorable 
azure  of  this  beautiful  Swiss  region,  and  a 
pretty  sight  tJio  little  children  are  as  they  trip 
up  and  down  the  stage.  No  sooner  is  their 
dance  fmished  than  a  soloist  ap|)ears,  who 
welcomes  spring  in  song,  to  be  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  lively  entry  on 
bicycles  of  a  trooj)  of  tiuucttes  or  gulls,  so 
common  in  the  winter  times  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lalce,  these  birds  being  represented  by 
another  group  of  little  ones.  With  poetic 
appropriateness  the  gulls  are  shown  to  have  but 
fitful  life,  for  a  struggle  is  precipitated  by  the 
entrance  of  the  first  swallow  of  spring,  accom- 
panied by  a  lively  set  of  mates.    The  quarrel 
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music.  A  l;ul  of  line 
piiysique  and  presence  is 
cho-sen  from  ainonght  the 
youth  of  Muntrcux  to 
enact  this  part.  On  ]ii.s 
princely  costume  is  a  nar- 
cissus, and  in  liis  hand 
a  narcissus  sha|)cd  sceptre. 
\\  itli  dignity  he  pays  a 
welcome  court  to  the 
l-airy  of  Spring,  their 
union  symhoH/ing  the 
final  act  in  the  defeat  of 
winter.  Humour  is  lent 
to  the  spectacle  l»y  a  group 
of  dolls  and  marionettes, 
who,  in  a  ballet  borrowed 
from  the  theatrical  stage, 
create  considerable 
laughter  with  a  spirited 
rondo  from  a  local  com- 
|)Oser's  pen. 

The  result  of  the  rom- 
ini;  of  sprinK   is  shown 


between  these  birds  of  hostile  seasons  — if  such 
it  may  be  called  -is  brief,  and  much  is  left  to 
the  imagination  of  the  spe«  tator :  but  in  the 
end  spring  is  triumphant  and  winter  is  finally 
overthrown.  The  complete  victory  of  spring  is 
shown  by  a  ballet  of  flowers,  the  members  of 
which,  marching  slowly  in  front  of  their  (^>iieen, 
break  into  full  blossom  as  they  surround  her. 
The  myosotis 
and  lily  of  the 
valley  dance 
hand  in  -  hand 
with  primrose 
and  pansy,  the 
daffodil  and 
daisy  vie  with  the 
snowdrop  and 
violet  in  their 
attentions  to  the 
fairy  monarch 
the  fragrant  nar- 
cissus, favourite 
of  Montrcu.\, 
being  the  last  of 
these  dainty 
spring  blossoms 
to  appear  in  this 
court  of  floral 
beauty. 

The  appear- 
ance of  Prince 
Narcissus  and 
his  retinue  is 
preceded    by  a 

blast  of  sonorous        yrem  a  rholo.  -»rl 


spring 

by  the  dehght  of  some  little  [x-ople  dressed 
a  la  Pi>mpadour  as  marchionesses,  who,  in  the 
s|)irit  of  the  spectacle,  welcome  a  change  from 
their  winter  (juarters  and  proceed  to  enjoy  it. 
Carried  in  miniature  Sedan  chairs  of  the  time  of 
Louis  W.  they  come  upon  the  stage,  and  are 
handed  down  by  pi eltily  dressed  attendants,  who 
join  their  little  mistresses  in  a  dainty  gavotte. 
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This  effect  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  whole 
spectacle,  for  the  little  women,  with  their 
powdered  hair  and  |)atches,  hring  to  the  moilern 
the  perfume  of  a  time  long  |}ast.  An  Al|)ine 
dance,  performed  in  the  costumes  of  old 
Montreux,  ends  the  IxiUets. 

Naturally,  in  the  development  of  this  now 
important  spectacle  alterations  have  taken  place 
and  new  features  are  introduced  yearly,  which 
attract  new  visitors  and  give  variety  to  the 
representation.  The  progress  made  in  its 
effective  [X-Tforniancc  comes,  of  course,  from 
the  familiarity  of  the  children  with  the  parts 
they  play,  for  the  same  faces  are  to  he  seen 
each  year,  until  the  little  ones  have  attained  an 
age  which,  unhappily,  makes  them  useless  to 
express  the  sprightliness  of  a  child  of  six  or 
eight.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that 
the  narcissus  festival  is  wholly  perfornied  by 
children.  The  adult  has  a  part  in  it,  and  in 
the  |)erformance  of  last  year  a  minuet  was  per- 
formed by  men  and  women  with  great  success. 
Solos  and  duets  are  at  times  sung  by  adults,  but 


nothing  is  introduced,  either  in  song  or  dance, 
which  tends  to  destroy  the  illusion  so  delight- 
fully created  by  the  smaller  ones.  One  can 
hardly  praise  too  much  the  skill  with  which  the 
children  have  been  trained  or  the  sUige  manage- 
ment which  has  carried  on  the  representation  in 
previous  years  without  a  hitch. 

The  grand  procession  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  play.  \\  ith  the  l-'airy  Queen  I'rince  Nar- 
cissus takes  his  way  to  the  ofiicial  chariot,  in 
which  all  the  little  actors  have  seated  them- 
selves. In  the  rear  of  this  car  come  the 
private  carriages  and  decorated  cars,  and,  alas  ! 
the  advertising  enormities  which  seem  to  l)e 
indispensable  to  every  modern  carnival.  The 
procession  proceeds  to  one  of  the  squares, 
where  a  battle  of  flowers  is  fought,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  la.st  day  of  the  /r/c 
prizes  arc  distributed  for  the  best  decorated 
vehicles  and  houses.  The  town  and  «|uays 
are  then  illuminated,  and  a  Venetian  /r/f  at 
the  Kursaal  closes  the  great  spring  festival  of 
Switzerland. 
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3  nOUNTAIN  OP  SALT. 


At  Cardona,  in  Spain,  there  is  a  remarkable  mountain  composed  entirely  of  salt,  so  daz2ling  and 
transparent  that  it  resembles  a  huge  mass  of  ice.     The  author  describes  a  visit  to  this  strange 
peak  and  the  magnificent  grottos  which  are  to  be  found  in  its  interior. 


IIM  salt  mountain  of  Cardunn,  in 
Spain,  is  an  instance  of  Nature's 
caprices.  A  mountain  of  salt  ! 
\\'ere  so  curious  a  phenomenon 
situated  in  a  country  where  com- 
munications arc  an  easier  matter  than  in  Sixiin, 
thousands  of  visitors  would  flock  to  it  annually  : 
but,  buried  as  it  is  among  the  most  remote  of 
the  buttresses  of  the  Iberian  Pyrenees,  north  of 
Ixrida,  betweeti  Harcelona  and  Seo  de  Urgel, 
in  the  midst  of  an  inhospitable  region,  glacial 
in  winter  und  torrid  in  summer,  it  is  only  seen 


but  rarely,  and  then  by  a  small  number  of 
[K'ople. 

The  railway  only  runs  to  within  forty  kilo 
metres  of  it,  and  after  that  the  traveller  has 
recourse  to  a  /ur/unti,  a  sjKTies  of  long,  two- 
whceleti  vehicle  drawn  by  four  or  five  mules. 
One  is  here  in  the  midst  of  Catalonia  ;  the 
sunburnt  jxjasants  all  wear  the  satrlet  Phrygian 
cap  and  long  and  graceful  cloaks. 

Gradually  the  cultivated  lands  fade  from 
view,  the  soil  begins  to  present  a  harder  and 
more  pebbly  surface,  and  for  six  long  hours  the 
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iartana  joUs  one  over  a  slony  road  much  cut 
up  with  ruts.  A  kind  of  sea-sickness,  pro- 
duced by  the  rolling  motion  of  the  peculiar 
conveyance,  does  not  add  to  tlie  traveller's 
enjoyment. 

At  last  Cardona  is  reached.  On  the  summit 
of  a  |)erpendicular  mountain  stands  the  ancient 
citadel,  with  its  walls  and  turrets  of  brick,  which 
was  for  ages  one  of  the  most  impregnable 
throughout  Spain,  but  which  long-range  guns 
would  nowadays  shatter  in  less  than  an  hour.  A 


I 


few  sandal  shod  soldiers  are  listlessly  mounting 
guard  on  the  ramparts.  A  curiously  white- 
looking  stream,  apparently  fro/en,  lies  at  the 
base  of  the  r<M  k.  The  water,  however,  is  not 
frozen,  and  the  fleecy  snow  on  its  bank  is  not 
snow — it  is  salt. 

Our  jolting  conveyance  pursues  its  uneven 
course  up  a  narrow  mountain  pass,  the  source 
of  this  remarkable  stream  of  salt.  The  landscape 
becomes  more  and  more  strange.  In  places  the 
soil  is  stutlded  with  deep  holes,  in  others, 
covered  with  blister-like  formations  ;  there  is  no 
trace  of  vegetation,  all  is  a  desolate  waste,  akin 
to  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  revealed  to  us  by 


the  telescope.  In  all  directions  whitish  slabs, 
gradually  increasing  in  numbers,  dot  the  land- 
scape. 

Suddenly,  as  the  conveyance  turns  the  corner 
of  a  mountain  path,  a  huge  res|)lendent  mass 
greets  the  traveller's  dazzled  vision.  It  seems 
like  a  glacier,  with  its  sharply  cut  ridges,  its 
light  green  transparencies,'  its  bluish  shadows, 
and  its  almost  per|)et>dicular  coulees.  On  draw- 
ing nearer  the  illusion  increases :  it  looks  as 
though  the  whole  stupendous  mass  were  glazed 


with  a  frost-rime  composed  of  tiny  and  imma- 
culate crystallizations,  which  emit  a  cnickling 
sound  under  one's  tread.  A  lakelet  with  deep 
blue  water  lies  still  and  quiet  in  a  frame  of 
ilazzling  white  ;  its  water  is  as  salt  as  that  of  the 
sea.  Salt  is  everywhere — we  have  arrived  at  the 
mountain  of  s;ilt. 

.Salt,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  household 
purposes,  is  derived,  as  we  all  know,  from  the 
evaporation  of  salt  water ;  but  salt  is  also  found 
in  the  soil  in  a  natural  state,  when  it  is  known 
as  rock-salt.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  generally  in 
the  shape  of  subterraneous  reefs,  which  are 
worked  in  the  same  fashion  as  coal-mines.  .Such 
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deposits  are  met  with  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Isere  and  Savoie  :  but  more 
especially  in  Roumania,  in  Poland,  and  at 
Wieliczka,  in  Austria. 

Here  at  Cardona  the  salt  has  gushed  from 
the  earth.  This  e.xtraordinary  phenomenon 
was  doubtless  produced  by  some  antediluvian 


and  are  then  broken  up,  to  be  subsequently 
ground  by  nuu  hinery.  Nor  does  the  rain  when 
gliding  down  the  hard  and  compact  mass  have 
any  effect  on  it ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  melt  it, 
contenting  itself  with  cutting  qu.iituly  carved 
gullies  along  its  flanks.  Occasionally,  however, 
after  a  thunderstorm,  a  fragment  is  detached 


Freui  a  t'heti}.  a  i.kkito  i\  tice  iiuani'  i>k  tiib  mountain.  ^I'atil  iii-mytr. 


cataclysm,  at  a  time  when  the  ocean  partly 
covered  what  are  now  continents  and  its  waves 
da.shed  against  the  Pyrenees. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  mountain  itself 
contiins  500,000,000  tons  of  salt.  Now,  as 
France  consumes  some  700,000  tons  of  salt 
yearly,  it  would  take  her  something  like  seven 
centuries  to  dispose  of  this  hui,'e  mountain. 
Hence  it  is  that  its  partial  exploitation— which 

Eroduces   annually   40,ooorr. — seems  to  have 
ad  hardly  any  ap|)reciable  effect  on  it.  Pieces 
like  slabs  of  marble  are  cut  out  of  its  flanks 


from  the  mountain-side  and  rolls  a  little  way 
down.  Salt  attracts  lightning,  and  a  magnifu  cnl 
spectacle  is  presented  when  the  lightning  flashes 
dart  across  the  sky  and  converge  on  the  scintil- 
lating mountain.  .At  such  times  it  is  wi.se  ti» 
stand  at  some  distance  away  from  the  peak.  As 
to  the  blocks  thus  torn  away  by  the  lightning, 
they  later  on  become  more  or  less  cemented  to 
its  tl.inks,  and  so  the  compact  mass  of  the 
mountain  remains  practically  the  same. 

The  mounLiin  {jossesscs,  however,  one  formid- 
able foe  who  slowly,  but  relentlessly,  gnaws  it 
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from  the  inside.  Scattered  about  in  the  nioun- 
U»in  are  tiny  openings  "n»onkcy  lioles"  lliey 
are  locally  styled  ^  and  from  out  of  each  of  these 
comes  a  rivulet,  so  tiny  tliat  it  seems  |«)\verless  lo 
do  h.irm.  lUit  Mttie  by  Httle  these  sul)terranean 
springs  drill  their  way  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  mountain,  digging  out  long  tunnels 
into  which  the  visitor  may  enter  if  he  be  so 
inclined.  The  guide  accompanying  him  will,  how- 
ever, begin  by  warning  hinj  that  it  is  prudent  for 
him  to  make  his  will  ere  doing  so,  since,  owing 
to  the  destructive  work  of  the  tiny  streams,  con- 
tinual salt-slides  occur  in  the  narrow  channels. 
Blocks  of  salt  weighing  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
kilos  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  crash  down 
upon  the  e.\[)lorer,  crushing  him  like  a  fly — the 
sound  of  one's  voice,  the  weight  of  one's  body 
on  the  soil  being 
sufficient  to  de- 
tach them  from 
tlie  roof  Let  the 
visitor,  however, 
proceed  a  few 
steps  farther: 
from  the  ceiling 
depend  stalactites 
of  salt  of  imma- 
culate whiteness, 
to  all  appearances 
chandeliers  ;  the 
streamlet  seems 
to  flow  along  a 
crystal  bed,  and 
the  drop  of  water 
hanging  from  the 
sharp  point  of 
each  stalactite 
scintillates  like  a 
diamond  by  can- 
dlelight. Sud- 
denly the  guide 
pulls  you  l)ack, 
calling  your 


attention  to  a  feeble  sound  akui  to  that  emitted 
by  a  stjuee/cd  s(X)nge  ;  it  is  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  ear,  and  yet  it  sounds  a  warning  of  an 
imminent  .siilt-slide,  and  it  Ix-comes  imperative 
to  retrace  one's  steps  without  having  been  able 
to  penetrate  farther  into  the  fairylike  interior  of 
the  mountain. 

The  mountain  of  Cardona  being  private  pro- 
perty, three  or  four  gorgeously-uniformed  keeix.Ts 
are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country  do  not 
come  and  help  themselves  to  salt ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, an  easy  matter  to  take  away  a  crystalline 
fragment  by  way  of  a  memento.  So  limpid  is 
the  substance  that  spectacle-glasses  can  be  made 
out  of  the  more  transparent  pieces.  The  men 
employed  at  the  salt  works  turn  out  crosses, 

rosaries,  goblets, 
and  bottles,  which 
they  sell  to 
tourists  for  a  few 
pesetas. 

The  reader  will 
perhaps  regret 
that  this  curious 
mountain  is  so 
difficult  of  actx'ss. 
Its  inaccessibility, 
however,  is  its 
safeguard.  On 
the  day  when  it 
becomes  easy  of 
access  its  destruc- 
tion will  have 
become  immi- 
nent, for  commer- 
cialism will  set  its 
grasp  on  it  and 
will  exploit  it  on 
a  large  scale,  with 
the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  its  speedy 
disappearance. 
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From  a  Photo,  by  Paul  Cruytr. 
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After  the   ''Mad  Mullah." 


Bv  Captain  A.  H.  Dixon,  King's  African  Rifl£s. 

I. 

Captain  Dixon  has  just  returned  from  Somaliland,  where  he  fought  in  two  expeditions  against  the 
Mad  Mullah,  and  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  native  Somali  levies.    He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  campaigning  in  that  desolate  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
illustrating  his  narrative  with  some  striking  photographs  taken  by  himself. 


r  i.s  not  within  my  province  to  give 
a  history  of  the  operations  under- 
taken during  the  past  two  years 
against  the  wily  person  known  as 
=■  tlie  "  Mad  Mullah."  I  shall  rather 
endeavour  within  the  space  at  itiy  disposal  to 
recount  some  of  my  experi- 
ences— humorous  and  other- 
wise— in  the  course  of  two 
years'  campaigning  under 
Colonel  Swayne. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago 
I  landed  at  Aden,  having 
gone  out  from  England  to 
help  raise  the  Somali  levy 
which  Colonel  Swaync  was 
then  organizing  to  punish  the 
Mullah  and  his  followers,  who 
had  for  a  long  period  heen 
raiding  the  Somali  tribes 
under  British  piotection. 

'I'he  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  Aden 
and  Herl)era,  the  chief  port 
of  Northern  Somaliland,  is 
a  very  small  steamer  which 
runs  across  weekly,  taking 
over  the  mails  and  bringing 
back  hides,  the  chief  export 
of  the  country.  My  experi- 
ence of  this  boat  was  most 
unfortunate,  as,  owing  to  our 
having  to  eml)ark  in  the  dark,  all  my  clothing 
got  taken  on  to  Ceylon  on  board  the  steanier 
by  which  1  travelled  from  ICngland. 

There  was  a  small  raised  deck  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  with  a  perpendicular  ladder  leading  up 
to  it.  This  deck  was  inhabited  by  the  first- 
class  passengers  and  a  dog.  The  latter  had 
taken  up  his  abode  at  I'le  top  end  of  the  ladder. 
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and  there  was  something  about  my  fare  to 
which  he  objected,  for  the  moment  n:y  head 
appeared  level  with  the  deck  the  vicious  animal 
sprang  at  me  and  made  his  teeth  meet  through 
my  upper  lip.  .\t  this  moment  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  a  tumbler  in  his  hand,  rushed 
out  of  a  cabin  and,  holding 
the  glass  toward  me,  said 
"  Here,  take  this  !  "  Think- 
ing it  was  the  steward,  I  look 
it  and  drank.  .My  mistake. 
The  man  was  not  the  steward, 
but  the  doctor,  who  was  on 
the  point  of  retiring  to  bed, 
and  the  "  drink  "  was  nothing 
stronger  than  some  almost 
pure  Condy's  I'luid.  I  don't 
know  which  of  us  was  the 
more  worried  over  the  mis- 
take.   1  don't  think  he  was. 

In  due  course  we  arrived 
at  Ik-rliera,  with  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  we  had  at  last 
really  reached  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  walked  up  along 
the  half-mile  ol  jetty  to  re|>ort 
our  arrival  at  head-ciuartcrs. 

This  being  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  4ve  returned  to 
look  after  our  belongings, 
which  by  this  lime  had  been 
landed  on  the  wharf.  I  was 
soon  made  aware  of -one  of  the  .Somali's  most 
annoying  traits,  his  weakness  for  loot,  especially 
for  such  articles  as  ropes,  straps,  and  camels  ! 
None  of  these  three  things  can  he  i>ossibly 
resist.  During  my  brief  al)sence  every  strap 
had  disapjKared  off  our  boxes,  even  down  to 
the  two  small  straps  on  my  gun-case,  and  we 
never  saw  them  again. 
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One  of  the  first  questions  I  was  asked  upon 
my  arrival  was :  "  Can  you  mark  ? "  and  I 
naturally  had  visions  of  going  into  the  butts, 
but  I  soon  found  out  my  error,  for  *'  marking  " 
meant  marking  kit,  and  for  a  period  of  six  weeks 
or  so  1  did  little  else. 

The  day's  work  began  at  6  a.m.  with  drilling 
raw  Sonialis.  This  over,  a  man  beating  a  tom- 
tom would  be  dispatched  through  the  native 
quarter  to  beat  up  fresli  recruits. 

These  used  to  come  in  about  9  a.m.,  and 
if  everything  was  satisfactory  some  of  the  best 
were  selected  and  their  names  inscribed  on  the 
roll  as  "soldiers  of  the  King."  They  would 
then  be  handed  over  to  the  lender  mercies  of 
the  subahilar-major 
for  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  their 
new  profession. 

'I'he  .Somali  is  of 
a  \cry  indejiendent 
disposition,  atid  after 
a  few  days"  drill  two- 
thirds  of  the  levies 
used  to  suffer  from 
"a  tired  feeling" 
and  were  seen  no 
more.  Conse- 
({Uently,  our  great 
aim  in  life  was  to 
dispatch  our  re<'ruils 
up  country,  where 
ll>ere  would  not  be 
th(;  same  tempta- 
tions to  desert. 
This  we  did  as  soon 
as  we  got  complete 
and  etjuipped  a  sec- 
tion of  thirty  men. 
These  were  posted 
off  to  .Adadieh,  at  that  time  our  most  advanced 
base,  and  some  ninety-five  miles  distant  inland 
from  Berbera.  An  important  item  of  each 
morning's  work  was  to  go  across  to  the  fort  and 
unpack  and  sort  bales  of  blankets  and  barrels 
of  equipment  stored  theie.  Each  article  had 
then  to  be  marked,  first  in  sets  and  then  witli 
the  regimental  number  of  the  owner,  the  former 
with  a  paint  brush  and  a  pot  of  red  Aspinall's 
enamel,  and  the  latter  with  ink  and  a  pointed 
bit  of  slick. 

As  I  said  before,  all  my  own  kit  had  gone 
on  to  India,  and  as  I  only  possessed  one  suit  of 
white  clothing  it  soon  became  a  mass  of  ink 
and  paint. 

.'\t  five  every  evening  each  section  which 
was  ready  and  supplied  with  kits  was  collected 
and  paraded,  their  e<iuipment  served  out  to 
them,  and  off  they  started  on  their  two  days' 


TMK  AtTIIOK  ACTINi;  AS 
From  a 


march  to  Adadleh.  .-Ml  this  was  pretty  hard 
work,  but  decidedly  amusing,  for  none  of  the 
men  had  the  least  idea  of  how  to  jiut  their 
things  on,  and  one  had  to  personally  attend  to 
every  one  of  the  levies. 

In  Somaliland  it  is  not  so  much  a  case  of  "If 
you  want  a  thing  done  ive//,  do  it  yourself,"  as 
of  "  If  you  want  a  thing  done  a/  all,  do  it 
yourself,  "  for  .Somalis  make  excellent  audiences. 
In  the  two  years  I  was  out  among  them  there 
was  very  little  I  didn't  turn  my  hand  to. 
•Amongst  others  I  was  haircuttjr- in  chief,  and, 
though  my  victims  suffered  a  good  deal  in 
ap|>earance  at  first,  I  became  fairly  proficient 
after  a  short  time.    My  photograph  here  shows 

the  first  occasion  on 
which  I  acted  as 
tegimental  barber. 
Having  polished  off 
my  victim,  I  am 
seen  proceeding-  to 
shami)oo  him. 

After  spending  six 
weeks  at  Berbera  in 
the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed I  was  very 
thankful  to  make  a 
shift,  as  it  began  to 
get  exceedingly  hot, 
and  the  continual 
strain  of  "fixing 
up "  new  men  was 
very  trying.  Accord- 
ingly I  started  for 
Adadleh.  The  first 
sixty  miles  on  the 
road  to  the  interior 
is  not  particularly 
interesting,  being 
over  a  sandy  plain 
covered  with  low  thorn  scrub,  and  gradually 
ascending  towards  the  mountains. 

Arrived  at  Mandera  we  foimd  ourselves  at 
the  fool  of  the  Jirato  Pass,  in  the  (lolis  Range, 
by  which  you  reach  the  high  plateau  of  the 
Hinterland.  The  next  two  photographs  will 
show  how  varied  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
part  of  tile  country.  The  scenery  here  is 
exquisite  ;  huge  mountains  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion tower  on  either  side,  whilst  guinea-fowl  and 
I)artridges  swarm  in  the  undergrowth.  The  pass 
itself  is  an  almost  perpendicular  climb  of  some 
three  thousand  feet,  extremely  difiicult  for 
laden  camels  to  negotiate,  as  their  loads  are 
constantly  slipping.  Thousands  of  dog-faced 
baboons  clambered  about  the  hills  and  barked 
at  us,  even  vent  iring  occasionally  to  pick  up 
stones  and  throw  down  at  u>  as  though  resent- 
ing our  intrusion. 
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In  most  countries,  when  one  arrives  at  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  one  expects  to  go  down  tlie 
other  side ;  but,  as  Dan  Lcno  says,  "  Every- 
thing is  so  different  in  Japan  "  ;  and  in  Somali- 
land,  wlien  one  readies  the  sunmiit,  one 
almost  always  finds,  instead  of  a  declivity,  an 
enormous  flat  plateau  stretching  away  as  far  as 
the  eye  vax\  reach,  and  a  good  deal  farther. 

Adadleh  is  uIkjui  seven  miles  from 
the  top  of  the  pass,  and  on  reaching 
the  sun  I  mil  we  at  once  started  to  trot 
forward,  being  an.xious  for  our  break- 
fasts, for  which  the  bracing  early 
morning  air  had  given  us  good  appe- 
tites. 

My  saddle  had  shared  the  fate  of 
my  clothes  and  gone  oflT  to  Ceylon,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  ride  on  a  native  one, 
which  was  most  uncomfortable.  More- 
over, the  stirrup-leathers,  being  made 
of  raw  hide,  kept  on  stretching,  and 
by  this  time  were  much  too  long,  so 
that  I  had  all  my  work  cut  out  to  keep 
in  the  saddle.  However,  we  arrived 
at  Adadleh  without  mishap,  and  after 
breakfast  1  proceeded  to  colIe<.t  my 
company.  This  I  found  was  rather  a 
diflficult  proceeding,  as  each  of  the  four 
sections,  who  had  been  enlisted  at 
different  times  and  had  gone  up 
country  at  various  intervals,  did  not 
know  that  they  belonged  to  one 
another,  but  were  all  drilling  as  separate 
units. 

I  had  no  interpreter  and  knew  \ery  j-yvmai 


few  words  of  Somali,  and,  whilst  most 
officers  had  a  few  natives  in  their  com- 
panies wlio  could  speak  Hindustani, 
I,  by  some  curious  fatality,  had  none  ; 
so  in  desperation  I  enlisted  my  cook 
as  interpreter,  and  a  very  good  one  he 
proved  himself,  though  I  suffered 
greatly  in  consecjuence,  as  he  had  to 
Ih,'  on  parade  whilst  he  ought  to  have 
been  getting  my  breakfast  ready. 

A  month  or  so  was  spent  at  Adadleh 
in  hard  drilling  and  generally  getting 
tilings  ready  for  the  advance,  most  of 
our  time  being  taken  up  with  mus- 
ketry. Here,  again,  one  was  lett 
entirely  to  one's  own  resources,  as 
there  was  only  one  rifle  range  with 
two  targets  for  the  whole  force,  so 
every  officer  explored  the  surrounding 
country  until  he  found  a  suitable  small 
hill,  and  there  made  a  range  for  his 
own  company.  Mine  was  about  five 
miles  distant  from  our  camp,  and  we 
used  to  march  out  at  3  a.m.  antl 
till  about  ten,  continuing  again  in  the 
'I'lie  targets  were  made  of  rough 


shoot 
afternoon. 

calico,  stretched  over  poles  cut  in  the  jungle,  and 
the  bull's-eye,  etc.,  were  marked  out  in  charco.Tl. 
I  always  had  to  do  this  my.self,  as  the  Somali's 
idea  of  a  circle  is  vague,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
He  requires  a  good  deal  of  coacliing,  too,  in 
the  matter  of  using  the  sights  on  his  ritie. 


THE  eXI'UUITIlIN  TRAVEKMNC  A  MOt'NTAIN  rASS.  {I'ielo. 
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'I'he  accompanyinj;  plioto.  shows  "  E  "  Com- 
pany's rifle  range.  In  the  foreground  will  be 
seen  what  looks  like  a  pillar,  hut  is  really  an 
ant-heap,  with  whicli  the  country  is  covered, 
especially  in  the  Haud,  where  they  often  rise  to 
a  height  of  over  sixty  feet.  The  Somalis  are 
naturally  very  good  shots,  and  at  target  practice 
I  doubt  if  any  natives  could  be  found  to  heat 
them,  but  they  are  so  excitable  that  in  actual 
fighting  they  generally  forget  all  about  their 
sights  and  fire  wildly  into  the  air,  or  the  back 
of  your  head  if  you  happen  to  be  in  front  of 
them. 

They  used  to  be  exceptionally  keen  on 
their  target  prac- 
tice, a!u]  there  was 
great  ccm(K'tition 
Ixjtween  the  sec- 
tions. Whenever 
a  man  made  a 
bull's-eye  the 
markers  used  to 
rush  out  and  do 
a  wild  war-dance 
in  front  of  the 
targets  ;  whereas, 
if  anyone  missed, 
all  the  other  levies 
used  to  jeer  at 
him. 

fiurao  was  the 
place  chosen  for 
our  next  base,  and 
companies  were 
gradually  moved 
there.  On  the 
way  two  officers 
belonging  lo  different 
camp, 
track. 


THE  Itiri  E  I(ANi;K  CAITAIN  DIXON  IMPlloVI<iKD  FOR  HIS  COMPANY  AT  ADAOLEII 
—  WIIIS.NKVKK  A  MAN  MAOli  A  Bl'LI.  S  KVK  THK  MAKKeRS  I'SKU  TO  IX>  A 

From  a\  U'AK-i>anck  is  fkosi  >>r  thk  tamukis.  \Photo. 


columns,  on  nearing 
trotted  ahead  of  their  men  and  lost  their 
After  two  days  both  were  discovered  in 
an  exhausted  condition,  as  all  they  had  got  with 
them  was  a  small  bottle  of  water  each. 

The  native  has  the  most  marvellous  instinct 
for  finding  his  way,  and  seldom  loses  his 
direction  even  in  regions  where  he  has  never 
been  before.  It  is  not  advisable,  even  lh(jugh 
one  knows  the  surrounding  country  thoroughly, 
to  venture  out  without  a  native,  as  the  bush  is 
generally  so  thick  and  the  tracks  are  so  indistinct 
that  it  is  easy  at  any  moment  to  wander  off  the 
road,  when  every  effort  to  regain  the  track  will 
only  lead  one  farther  astray. 

Life  at  Hurao  proved  to  l)e  much  the  same  as 
at  Adadleh,  except  that  the  men  knew  a  little 
more  about  their  work  as  soldiers. 

The  force  was  now  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  first  and  second  corps.  Between  them 
there  was  great  rivalry,  which  proved  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  stimulating  their  ardour  for  work, 


but  occasionally  led  to  rather  disconcerting 
results.  One  day  we  organized  some  inter- 
corps  athletic  sports,  which  eventually  ended  in 
a  free  fi<jht.  .'Ml  went  well  lor  the  first  two  or 
three  events,  but  in  the  half-mile  race  enthusiasm 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  finish  one  of  the 
spectators,  seeing  a  man  in  another  company 
winning,  rushed  out  and  "collared  him  low." 
After  this  there  was  a  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion,  everyone  [licking  his  man  and  going 
for  him,  while  the  officers  rushed  in  with  any 
bludgeon  they  could  lay  hands  on  and  tried  to 
sejxirate  the  combatants.  Peace  was  not  re- 
stored for  a  good 
t  j  u  a  r  t  e  r  of  an 
hour,  and,  though 
no  one  was  seri- 
ously hurt,  some 
of  the  competitors 
for  other  races 
were  unable  to 
take  part  in  any 
further  proceed- 
ings that  day. 
Excitability  is  the 
Somali's  chief 
fault,  for  on  the 
least  occasion  he 
completely  loses 
control  of  himself 
and  does  things 
of  which  he  is 
ashamed  after- 
wards. 

It  was  at  Burao, 
after  the  finish  of 
the  first  expedition,  that  wc  taught  the  levies  to 
play  hockey,  over  which  they  were  most  enthu- 
siastic, though  they  entirely  refused  to  recogni.se 
any  rules,  such  as  "  off-side,"  "  sticks,"  etc.  ;  all 
they  cared  about  was  that  there  was  a  goal,  and 
a  ball  to  be  got  through  it  somehow.  We  had  no 
proper  hockey  sticks,  but  they  could  cut  excel 
lent  ones  in  the  jungle ;  generally,  however, 
they  were  too  lazy  to  go  out  lo  do  so,  and  used 
to  ap|K'ar  on  the  ground  at  the  last  moment 
armed  with  any  sort  of  weapon,  from  a  spade 
handle  upwards.  These  they  used  to  whirl 
round  their  heads,  not  caring  the  least  what  they 
hit,  whether  it  happened  to  be  a  bystander's 
head  or  the  ball  or  anything.  During  the  game 
the  spectators  used  to  crowd  round  and  cheer 
vociferously,  and  generally  grew  so  excited  when 
the  ball  got  anywhere  near  the  goal  that  they 
would  join  in  as  well  until  we  suddenly  found 
we  were  playing  about  forty  a-side.  Then  the 
game  had  to  be  slopped  and  the  players  sorted 
out. 
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When  we  left  Burao  \vc  advanced  south-east 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  Mullah  and  his 
following  were  reported  to  be,  and  a  terrible 
business  it  was 
getting  off.  We 
had  some  five 
thousand  camels 
waiting  to  be 
loaded  up  with 
every  description 
of  burden,  and 
being  very  short  of 
officers  (some 
twenty  in  all  for 
the  whole  force) 
we  all  had  tu 
work  our  hardest 
to  get  things 
moving.  The  na- 
tives are  wonder- 
fully good  when 
they  once  know 
exactly  whnt  their 
work  is  and  what  their  loads  are,  and  when  once 
started  give  little  or  no  trouble,  but  the  pre- 
liminary start  is  always  a  very  long  and  trying 
process. 

I  again  experie-nred  the  Somalis'  rope-looting 


ANY  HtLKS,  ANU  OlD  MOT  CARfc  WIIKTIIR 


noticed  a  small  piece  sticking  out  of  the  ground 
under  a  tree  ;  so  scratching  up  the  ground  all 
round  I  found  I  had  lit  upon  some  looter's 

hiddctj  store,  and 
in  a  few  minutes 
collected  enough 
to  fill  two  sacks, 
and  more  than 
enough  for  all  my 
requirements. 

\\' e  used  to 
march  about 
twenty  miles  a 
day,and  nothingof 
interest  occurred 
until  the  arrival 
at  our  camp  of 
Major  Beynon, 
D.S.O.,  with  some 
three  thousand 
camels  he  had 
captured.  That 
same  afternoon 
we  moved  forward  to  Assoura,  having  left 
Captain  McNeill  (now  D.S.O.),  with  the  second 
column  and  most  of  the  heavy  baggage,  en- 
trenched in  the  zareba  at  Sanala.  'i'his  he 
next  day  nude  famous  by  absolutely  defeating 
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TUB  CAMELS  OK  THK  EXI'tDITIi'N— THKRE  WERK  riVK  THOfSAND  or  THEM,  AND  THKV  CAl'Mil)  Ml'CII  TKol  ni.K. 


proixrnsities,  for,  being  on  rear  guard,  the  load- 
ing up  of  anything  left  behind  devolved  on  me 
and  my  rom[)any,  and  though  there  should 
have  been  ample  rope  left,  not  one  piece  could 
I  Bnd.    Eventually,   while   luinting  about,  I 


the  Mullah's  army,  which  attacked  him  three 
times  in  overwhelming  force.  The  follow- 
ing snapshot  shows  tlie  Somalis  making  this 
Ziin  ba  ;  and  the  next  pictiiri',  a  typical  encamp- 
ment'   During  the  nij;l)t.  while  encamped  at 
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froma\       soMALi'i  imtiikhin<.  ihi»ks-i.lv-.hes  to  m-ii  D  a  /ahkha. 

Assoura,  we  liaird  a  great  number  of  hyenas 
howling  all  round,  and  it  siil)sc(|ucntly  turned 
out  that  the  Mullah  had  intended  rushing  our 
canij),  but   he  had  been  |H>r.suaded   to  first 
attack  wliat  he  considered  the  weaker  force. 
The  hyena  calls  were  made  as  a  signal  to  his 
n>en  to  withdraw  from  our  vicinity.    We  next 
proceeded  over  an  enormous 
open  plain,  and  about  midday 
came  to  a  large  "  bulli,"  or 
water-hole,  where  we  halted. 

Water  had  been  very  scarce 
up  to  now,  and  bathing  of 
any  description  quite  out  of 
the  question,  so  everyone 
seized  the  opportunity  and 
indulged  in  a  swim.  'I'his 
scene  is  depicted  on  the  ne.xt 
I>age. 

There  were  a  certain 
number  of  the  enemy's  horse- 
men hanging  about  in  the  far 
distance,  and  a  .Maxim  gun 
was  turned  on  them,  but  they 
kept  well  out  of  range.  It 
was  a  curious  spectacle  of 
peace  and  war  to  see  many 
of  us  quietly  having  break- 
fast and  others  bathing, 
while  the  Maxim  gun  kept 
firing  away  merrily.  Now  and  Fmndi 


then  a  white  head  would  be  thrust 
out  of  the  water  and  inquire  if 
anything  had  been  hit. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  tlie  Somali  expedition 
knows  of  the  defeat  t)f  ihe  .Mullah 
by  Captam  McNeill,  and  our 
subsequent  pursuit  of  him  and 
the  remnants  of  his  followers  for 
over  fifty  miles  through  the  moun- 
tains and  into  the  waterless  Hand, 
where  he  managed,  owing  to  the 
darkness,  to  make  good  his 
esca|K:,  though  the  greater  |)art 
of  his  immediate  retinue  were 
slain.  Some  considerable  period 
el;ipsed  after  this  before  the  Battle 
of  rirdidin,  which  terminated  the 
first  cam|XTign,  and  the  interven- 
ing time  was  spent  in  ]ninishing 
tlie  tribes  by  looting  their  animals. 

The   greater   nuiiilier   of  the 
enemy  had  never  seen   a  rifle 
previous  to  this,  and  it  was  quite 
comic  to  see  their  fear  of  them, 
the  men   throwing  down  their 
spears  and  darting  into  the  thick 
bush  at  sight  of  the  gleaming 
barrel.    If  they  only  knew  it,  the  native  with  a 
spear  is  much  more  dangerous  than  the  one 
with  a  rifle,  as  the  latter  almost  invariably,  in 
the  excitement  ol  the  moment,  bla/es  off  into 
the  air,  making  a  great  noise  but  harming  no 
one. 

A  Somali,  if  taken  unawares,  will  first  throw 
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away  his  arms  and  then  gradually  proceed  to 
disrobe  himself  as  he  runs  of  each  article  of 
attire,  until  eventually  he  is  stark  naked,  the 
idea  being  that  his  pursuer,  whose  a\arice  he 
well  knows,  will  be  bound  to  stop  to  pick  up 
the  discarded  clotliing,  the  fugitive  thus  gaining 
a  certain  amount  of  ground  for  each  article 
dropped. 

Somalis  are  entirely  nomadic  in  their  habits, 
and  a  tract  of  country  which  you  visit  one  day 
and  find  covered  with  huts  may  not  show  a  sign 
of  life  a  couple  of  days  afterwarils.  F.verything 
depends  on  the  rain,  for  the  jx'ople  are  pastoral 
and  rely  on  their  flocks  atul  lurds  for  their 
sustenance,  often  living  for  months  on  nothing 
but  milk.  A  propos  of  this,  we  met  a  man  one 
day  in  the  Haud,  coming  along  in  a  great  iuirry, 
and  stopped  him  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  rain  had 
fallen  about  ten  miles  away,  anti  he  was  going  to 
get  a  drink,  as  he  hadn  t  had  one  for  seven 
months  !  Tiiis  sounded  rather  starlling,  and  we 
told  him  that  he  had  better  hurry  and  not  delay 
on  our  account,  but  we  should  like  to  know 
before  he  went  how  he  hati  managed  to  get  along 
all  that  lime  without  one,  and  he  then  told  us 
he  had  been  living  entirely  on  milk. 

The  tribes  have  each  their  regular  grazing 
ground.s,  to  which  they  go  at  diflerent  seasons 


of  the  year,  accorditig  to 
the  rainfall.  On  the 
march  each  camel  car- 
ries three  mats,  called 
"  herios,"  made  of  grass, 
and  tied  on  each  side 
are  thin,  semi  -  circular 
sticks.  On  arrival  at  a 
camping  ground  the 
camels  arc  unloaded ; 
each  subsection  of  the 
tribe  selects  a  piece  of 
ground,  makes  a  .small 
zareba,  and  proceeds  to 
put  up  huts.  This  is 
always  done  by  the 
women.  The  semi- 
circular sticks  are  first 
planted  in  the  ground 
and  tied  together  with 
the  loading  ropes,  and 
the  mats  are  then  spread 
thickly  over  the  top,  thus 
making  a  very  warm, 
rainproof  dwelling,  whicli  can  be  pulled  down, 
loaded  up  on  the  camels,  and  moved  away  with 
great  rapidity  on  the  approach  of  danger. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  about 
these  people  is  their  ability  to  live  for  a  lengthy 
period  on  nothing  but  meat  without  getting  ill, 
and  during  both  the  expeditions  nothing  was 
taken  for  them  in  the  way  of  food  that  could 
not  walk  on  its  own  legs. 

On  the  1902  esptditiun  the  men  subsisted 
solely  on  meat  for  over  six  months.  Camel  is 
the  usual  ration  and  the  one  they  generally 
prefer,  one  camel  being  sufficient  for  one 
iiundred  men  for  one  ilay.  I  myself  once  had 
nothing  else  but  camel  meat  and  milk  for  ten 
days,  and,  though  I  cannot  .s;iy  I  am  partial  to 
it,  it  might  be  worse  in  flavour — it  is  more  like 
strong  goat  than  anything  else  I  know.  The 
camel  is  a  curious  beast,  and  doesn't  seem  to 
object  in  the  least  to  being  killed  ;  in  fact,  he 
takes  everything  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  sits 
down  very  '[uielly  and  doesn't  i)rotest  in  the 
least  when  his  throat  is  cut  ;  he  is  then  skinned, 
and  still  you  see  him  sitting  in  the  same  attitude 
of  contentment,  only  skinless  ;  antI  when  iht: 
meat  is  all  cut  off  the  skeleton  remains  sitting 
in  the  same  position,  and  it  will  probably  be 
found  in  exactly  the  same  position  if  l!ie  sp<»t  is 
revisited  six  months  or  a  jear  later. 


(T>  /x  (oHcludfii.) 
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A  Unique  Summer  Residence, 

A  COUNIRV  HOUSE  ON  THE  TOP  OF  MONT  BLANC. 

By  C.  E.  Johnstone. 

An  account  of  the  remarkable  Observatory  House  and  refuge  for  mountaineers  which  Monsieur  Vallot, 
a  wealthy  French  climber,  has  erected  on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  refuge  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  lives,  but,  curiously  enough,  has  been  "  burgled  "  no  fewer  than  three  times  in  three  years! 

In  the  interests  of  science  Monsieur  Vallot 
determined  to  build  an  observatory  near  the 
well-known  "Dromedary's  Hump,"  which  lies 
in  the  declivity  between  the  Dome  du  Gouter 
and  the  actual  summit  of  Mont  HIanc. 

A  similar  idea  was  also  sininiering  in  the 
brain  of  Dr.  Janssen,  the  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Meudon,  near  Paris.  This 
fiery  little  devotee  of  science,  though  over 
seventy  years  of  age  and  a  crip[)Ie,  caused  him- 
self to  be  pushed  and  dragged  uf>on  a  sort  of 
sledge  by  an  army  of  guides  until  he  stood 
upon  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountain  in 
Europe.  There  he  profxjsed  to  erect  an 
observatory  in  which  instruments  could  be 
placed  that  would  automatically  record  the 

variations  of  temperature 
and  changes  of  weather 


COUNTRY  house  on  the  top  of 
Mont  Blanc  !  Only  an  enthusiastic 
scientist  would  have  an  adequate 
motive  for  wishing  to  possess  a 
residence  more  than  fourteen  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea-level.  No  one  but  an 
ardent  mountaineer  would  be  likely  to  conceive 
such  an  idea,  and  no  one  but  a  man  of  con- 
siderable means  and  indomitable  energy  could 
possibly  carry  it  out. 

Such  a  combination  of  ciualifications  is 
no  doubt  rare,  but  it  has  betn  found  in  the 
person  of  Monsieur  Joseph  Vallot,  who  many 
years  ago  succumbed  to  the  remarkable 
fascination  which  the  great  white  mountain 
seems  to  exercise  over  all  those  who  have 
learnt  to  know  and  love 
its  glistening  snows. 
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at  a  height  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  feet  above 
tiie  sea. 

The  funds  for  this  ctUcrprise  wcri-  provided 
by  various  I-'rench  financiers,  including  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Rothschild  family,  and  for 
the  actual  construction  recourse  was  had  to 
Monsieur  KifTcl,  the  architect  of  the  IJjibel- 
like  tower  that  bears  his  name. 

To-day  the  Janssen  Observatory  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc  testifies  to  the  remark- 
able courage  and  untiring  energy  of  the  I-'rench 
doctor. 

Hut  an  observatory  of  this  kind  did  not  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  Monsieur  Vallot.    He  wished 
for  a  house  in  which  he,  and  other  equally 
ardent  doctors  of  science,  could  live 
for  days  and  even  weeks  together, 
in  order  to  take  observations  and 
record  phenomena  which  are  beycjnd 
the  reach  of  mere  automatic  instru- 
ments left  to  themselves. 


(irands  MuK-ts,  the  charges  of  which  were  not 
long  ago  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the 
newspajiers. 

In  spite  of  all  these  dirticullies  Monsieur  Vullot 
started  in  \^*)o  to  build  his  observatory  on  the 
Bosses  du  Dromadairc,  and  at  the  same  time, 
having  at  heart  the  interest  of  the  mere  moun- 
taineer as  well  as  the  meteorologist,  he  erected, 
at  a  cost  of  over  six  hundred  pt)unds,  a  refuge 
at  which  "  ascensionists  "  might  find  shelter  from 
the  wind  and  snow.  The  building  of  the 
observatory,  after  the  materials  had  with  infinite 
difficulty  been  transported  to  the  site,  occupied 
one  hundred  and  ten  guides  and  porters  for  a 
week.    The  refuge  has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
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The  diflficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme  seemed  absolutely  insujKTable. 
Everything  would  have  to  be  carried  up  the 
mountain  by  porters,  and  the  maximum  weight 
that  they  will  undertake  is  thirty-five  |K)unds. 
At  these  altitudes  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
makes  breathing  extremely  dit^icult,  and  in 
many  cases  causes  acute  mountain-sickness,  so 
that  half  the  workmen  employed  would  probably 
be  on  the  sick-list  most  of  the  time. 

As  if  these  difficulties,  however,  were  not 
sufficient,  the  Commune  of  Chamonix  began  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way,  on  the  as>uniplion 
thai  a  house  of  this  kind  on  the  Bosses  du 
Dromadairc  might  inteifere  with  t-lie  inn  on  the 

Vol.  xi.-44. 


mountaineers,  and  it  was  this  place  which  the 
two  unfortunate  Frenchmen  were  vaitily  trying  to 
find  on  the  night  of  August  8th,  1902,  when,  for 
want  of  some  adetjuate  protection  against  the 
icy  cold,  they  lay  ilown  on  the  snow  ami  died. 

But  the  Vallot  Observatory  is  something  very 
different  from  either  the  Janssen  building  or  the 
ordinary  Alpine  hut,  of  which  many  s|Kcnuens 
are  to  l)e  found  perched  aloft  among  the  peaks 
of  the  various  .Swiss  mountains. 

It  is  really  a  small  eight-roomed  house,  erected 
at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  pounds,  con- 
taining the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries 
that  are  required  for  a  stay  of  several  weeks  on 
the  mountain-top. 
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There  are  a  bedroom  and  sitting  room,  the 
Later  being   comfortably  and  even 
furnished    in  the   Japanese  style, 
'i'he   kitclieii  contains   a  plentilul 
supply  of  cooking 
utensils  and  bottles, 
wiiile  the  well-filled 
store-room  testifies 
to  the  care  that  has 
been  bestowed 
u|)on  the  commis- 
sariat department. 
On  the  table  in  the 
dining-room  is  to 
be  seen  not  only 
a  bottle  of  cham- 
pa-{ne,  but  also  an 
uptodate  sparklet 
siphon,  with  which 
to  aerate  the  snow- 
water that  is  ob- 
tained  on  the 
summit.    In  the 
instrument  -  room 
are    aerometers,  ' 
barographs,  and 
spectroscopes,  as 
Well  as  a  number 
of  instruments 
the   very  names 

of  which  are  both  unknown  and  un- 
intelligible to  the  ordinary  amateur.  "fr^'^'X" 


J  here  is  a  photographic  room,  loo,  where  the 
photographs  with  which  this  article  is  illus- 
trated were  developed,  and  a  guides' 
where  several  sturdy  sons  of  the 


room. 
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mountain  may  Dc  stcn 
resting  alter  a  iiurd  days 
work. 

'I  lic  laboratory  contains  an  electric  battery, 
and  is  in  every  way  as  well-equipped  as  if  there 
were  no  fourteen 
thousand   feet  in- 
tervenmg  between 
it  and  ihe  sea-level. 

Monsieur  Vallot 
is  always  ylad  to 
place  his  observa- 
tory at  the  disposal 
of  enthusiastic 
scientists,  his  only 
stipulation  being 
that  they  shall  take 
up  with  them  at 
their  own  ex|>ense 
one  of  the  guides 
whom  he  employs 
regularly  in  con- 
nection with  the 
building,  to  do  the 
cooking  and  look 
after  the  house. 

One  would  natu- 
rally imagine  that, 
having  selected  a 
site  some  thou- 
sands of  feet  above 
the  snow-level,  one 
of  the  dangers  tiiat 
one  would  not  have 


to  guard  against 
would  be  burglar)'. 
U  n  f  o  r  t  u  n  a  tely, 
Monsieur  Vallol's 
experience  goes  to 
prove  that  even  at 
that  height,  though 
the  j)rofessit>nal 
with  the  "  jemmy  "' 
and  centre-bit  may 
find  no  attractions, 
the  amateur  house- 
breaker with  more 
primitive  instru- 
ments and  methods 
does  not  hesitate, 
w  h en  occasion 
arises,  to  break  into 
the  private  resi- 
dence and  calmly 
make  use  of  the  pro- 
visiotis  stored  there. 
Three  times  during 
the  past  tiiree  years 
has  "  burglarious 
entry  "  of  this  kind  Ixen  eflfected  into  Monsieur 
Vallot's  house,  and  in  lyoi  a  search  party  that 
was  sent  up  from  Chanionix  to  look  for  three 
missing  men  found  them  comfortably  seated  on 
Monsieur  \'allot's  bed,  drinking  his  liqueurs. 
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1-ast  year  two  Germans,  who  had  aso^nded 
from  the  Italian  side  without  guides,  thought 
that  the  weather  was  too  bad  to  allow  them  to 
descend,  and  so  spent  the  night  at  the  Valloi 
Reluge.  The  next  day,  although  the  sun-record 
automatically  registered  by  the  heliometer  proves 
that  it  was  quite  fine  enough  for  even  moderately 
gof)d  mountaineers  to  have  risked  the  descent, 
they  decided  to  remain  another  night,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  broke  into  the  observatory,  as 
they  did  not  find  the  bare  shelter  of  the  refuge 
sufficiently  luxurious  for  their  re<juiremenls. 
Inside  the  observatory  they  found  Monsieur 
Vallot's  (involuntary)  hospitality  so  satisfactory 
that  they  did  not  feel  inclined  to  leave  it  for 
some  time.  Having  burnt  the  fuel  and  con- 
sumed the  provisions  which  they  found  there 
for  several  days  they  came  down  into  Chamonix 
and  there  coolly  offered  to  pay  the  owner  for 
the  things  which  they  had  used  at  the  price 
which  they  would  have  cost  at  an  ordinary  shop. 
Now,  seeing  that  the  lowest  cost  of  a  porter  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  is  two  pounds,  and  that 
thirty-five  pounds  is  the 
maximum  weight  that  he 
is  prepared  to  carry,  it 
will  easily  be  understood 
that  the  value  of  even  a 
tin  of  beef  on  the  flosses 
du  Dromadaire  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  its 
price  in  a  Chamonix  shop. 
The  owner,  therefore,  in- 
dignantly refused  the  few 
paltry  francs  which  these 
worthy  sportsmen  offered 
him,  and  proceeded  to 
bring  an  action  against  the 
two  climlwrs  for  breaking 
into  his  private  residence. 

I-'or  tliis  he  was  very 
harshly  criticised  by  some 
of  the  Continental  jour- 
nals, on  the  ground  that 
he  was  trying  to  extort 
from  two  "  intrepid  Ger- 
man ascensionists  "  an 
exorbitant  price  for  two  or 
three  tins  of  meat,  which 
they  had  eaten  when  they 
were  in  imminent  danger 
of  dying  of  starvation  '. 
The  absurdity  of  this  view 
o{  the  case  is  proved  by 
the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  meteoro- 
logical record  clearly  showed  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  necessity 
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for  them  to  have  remained  upon  the  summit  at 
all.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  repair  the 
damage  which  they  had  done  and  replace  the 
food  and  fuel  which  they  had  used,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  equip  and  send  up  a  sj)ecial 
expedition  of  guides.  These  were  in  the  first 
instance  turned  back  by  bad  weather,  so  that 
a  second  (xirty  had  to  be  dispatched.  They 
found  on  their  arrival  at  the  house  that  con- 
siderable damage  had  Ijeen  done  both  to  the 
furniture  and  the  instruments  by  the  snow 
wiiich  had  drifted  in  through  the  window  broken 
by  the  Germans.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  owner  was  right  in  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  mischief  done  in  pounds 
rather  than  in  francs.  In  consequence  of  these 
'*  regrettable  incidents  "  he  has  been  obliged  to 
have  iron  bars  placed  over  the  windows  in  order 
to  render  them  burglar-proof. 

It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  Monsieur 
Vallot's  considerate  care  for  the  well-being  of 
climbers  that  he  has  at  the  same  tinie  sent  up  a 
complete  outfit  for  cooking  and  for  heating 

water  to  be  placed  in  the 
refuge,  where  it  will  be 
at  the  dis{)osal  of  all 
comers. 

The  |)ortrait  of  Mon- 
sieur Vallot  shows  him  in 
a    mountaineering  cos- 
tume.   Some  idea  of  his 
prowess    as   a  climber 
may  be  gathered  from 
the   fact    that    in  the 
year    1887     he  spent 
tliree  days  on  the  sum- 
mit of    Mont  Blanc 
under  canvas!  Two 
Ncars  ago,   when  living 
111   his  observatory,  he 
was  brought  out  by 
a  cry  for  aid  from  a 
German    who  had 
fallen  into  a  cre- 
vasse. Hurrying  out 
to  the  man's  assist- 
ance w  ithout  waiting 
to  put  on  a  proper 
amount  of  warm 
clothing.  Monsieur 
Vallot  contracted 
an     illness  which 
has  unfortunately 
prevented  him 
from    making  any 
I)ersonal  use  since 
then  of  his  unique 
summer  residence. 
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Bv  Mrs.  Chas,  Hkrhf.kt,  of  Pinchkr  Crf.f.k,  Alherta,  N.W.T. 

The  terrible  experiences  of  a  man  who  got  lost  on  the  Canadian  prairie.    For  nine  days  and 
ten   nights  he  was  without  food  save  for  a  few  coffee-beans,  and  without  water  save  for  the 
snow — and  this  in   a  tempierature  ranging  from  ten  degrees  above  zero  to  forty  degrees  below ! 
The  case  is  quite  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  Great  North -West. 


■^K^gHi'N'  Fc'l)ruar)',  1898,  Cleorge  Noficld,  a 
MnRlj  lew  pedlar,  went  oul  from  W'ctaski- 

I"  trade  for  fur  with 
y^^Si  ^omc  Indians  who  were  camped  on 
Iron  C!reek,  seventy  miles  distant. 
His  horses  got  away  from  him  one  night  in  a 
hard  snow -blow  and  left  him  alone  on  the 
prairie,  where  he  was  for  nine  days  and  ten 
nights  without  food  save  a  few  coflTee-beans, 
without  water  save  the  few  drops  that  came 
from  the  snow  he  melted  in  his  parched  mouth, 
and  without  protection  from  the  cold  save  that 
provided  by  a  rarooivskin  coat  and  a  goat 
rol>e  he  carried  on  his  Ixnck.  Duiing  the  time 
that  he  was  out  the  tlierniometer  registered 
from  ten  degrees  above  zero  to  forty  l)elow,  with 
strong  winds  blowing  most  of  the  time.  Nofield 
co\ered  about  forty  miles  from  where  his  horses 
left  him  to  where  he  was  rescued,  much  of  this 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  for  his  feet  were  frozen 
the  second  night  out.  Mis  experience,  all 
things  considercil,  beats  any  heretofore  estab- 
lished record  of  privation  and  suffering  in 
Canada. 

The  pedlar  fought  well  for  his  life,  and  looked 
death  squarely  in  the  face.  It  was  hard — cnielly 
hard— to  endure  wliat  he  h;itl  to  go  through. 


and  the  sympathy  of  those  who  read  this  tale 
should  go  out  to  him.  But  when  we,  who  were 
on  the  ground,  who  knew  his  purpose  and 
realized  the  danger  that  might  come  from 
such  an  act,  hesitated  to  accord  hitn  a  full 
degree  of  sympathy,  can  anyone  wonder?  One 
of  Nofield's  packs  contained  enough  litjuor 
to  have  sent  every  Indian  in  the  \\ood  Cree 
band  on  the  war-path,  and,  had  they  ever  got 
it,  more  than  one — yes,  possibly  twenty  lives 
would  have  been  lost.  This  li(|uor  he  certainly 
intended  to  use  in  his  trading  o|)erations. 

But  Providence  ruled  otherwise.  Like  the 
Jews  of  old,  Nofield  was  led  into  the  wilderness 
and  made  to  suffer  alone  for  the  idea  of  sin. 
The  whisky  which  might  have  turned  a  hundred 
men  into  howling  fiends  served  a  better  pur- 
pose. It  kept  alight  the  smouldering  flame  of 
life  when  it  was  nearly  extinguished.  Such  is 
tlie  mystery  of  l"ate.    And  now  to  my  story. 

The  morning  of  Kebruary  ist,  when  the  Jew 
left  Wetaskiwin,  broke  clear  and  cold.  He  had 
arranged  with  a  rancher,  Kendall  by  name,  to 
drive  him  oul  to  the  last  house  he  would  come 
to  on  his  journey,  Charlie  .Schnei«K  r's.  When 
the  mission  of  the  tr.ider  became  kiv  vvii  to  the 
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plaiiibiiien  aboul  the  hotel,  these  latter  tried  by 
all  manner  of  arguments  to  dissuade  him  from 
making  the  attempt,  but  to  no  avail.  Nolkkl 
shut  his  cars  to  all  entreaty  on  their  part  and 
climbed  into  the  sleigh.  Kendall  drove  him  out 
as  far  as  Dhuhamel,  some  twenty  miles,  where  a 
man  named  Joe  Swawb  took  him  up  and  brought 
him  to  Schneider's  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  being  an  exceedingly  stormy 
one,  .Schneider  tried  to  persuade  Nofield  to  stay 
over,  but  it  was  no  use.  He  could  see  some 
trader,  in  his  mind's  eye,  securing  all  the 
bargains,  thoui^h  if  he  had  stopped  to  think  he 
nn'ght  have  been  certain  that  he  was  the  only 
nun  with  sufficient  temerity  lo  start  on  a  trading 
trip  in  such  weather. 

Swawb  and  Nofield  drove  in  a  south  easterly 
direction,  making  camp  at  noon 
in  a  coiitie  behitid  a  dense 
scrub.  While  they  were  eating 
they  were  joined  by  a  couple 
of  half-breeds,  hunting  horses, 
and  heading  for  the  south  end 
of  Wave  1-akc.  As  the  old 
Cierman  was  getting  a  lillle 
frightened  of  the  trip,  Nofield 
bargained  with  the  half-breeds 
to  take  him  to  the  branching 
of  the  trails. 

This  they  did.  Hut  they 
did  more.  When  they  broke 
cam[)  at  the  coulee  they  dis- 
covered thai  there  was  only 
one  loaf  left  for  the  three  of 
them.  This,  with  keen  fore- 
sight, they  annexed  while  No- 
field  was  busy  with  his  horses. 

From  the  point  where  the 
half-breeds  left  Nofield  to 
Schneider's  is,  by  trail,  thirty 
miles  ;  as  the  crow  flies,  sixteen  long  ones.  The 
due  east  trail  leads  to  Wave  l.ake,  the  south  east 
trail — the  one  Nofield  took — brings  one  to  Iron 
Creek.  To  this  |>oint  from  the  branching  of  the 
trails  is  about  twelve  miles.  Nofield  claims 
that  he  followed  this  trail,  but  he  must  have  got 
off  it,  for  he  rode  steadily  for  four  hours.  He 
left  the  half-breeds  at  two  o'clock,  with  his 
horses  fairly  fresh.  Now,  any  jwck  "  cayuse  " 
will  travel  four  miles  an  hour  carrying  his 
heaviest  load,  but  with  light  |)acks  such  as 
Nofield  had  a  horse  could  easily  jog  .seven 
miles  in  the  hour.  So  that,-  instead  of  following 
the  trail  and  reaching  Iron  Creek,  his  ponies 
must  have  swerved  to  the  east,  saving  them- 
selves from  the  storm  which  was  coming  from 
the  west,  and  run  jurallel  to  the  river. 

At  the  end  of  four  hours'  steady  riding  the 
saddle  horse  gave  out.    Nofield  got  off,  hobbled 
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both  of  them,  and  then  started  to  find  a  good 
place  to  make  camp.  The  spot  decided  on,  he 
unloaded  his  packs  and  prepared  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  for  the  night.  He  gathered 
some  dry  wood,  whiiiled  some  shavings,  and 
then  at  last  discovered  that  he  had  no  matches. 
This  was  bad.  Through  his  pockets  he  went 
once  more,  with  the  same  result.  Then  he  ex- 
amined his  |xicks :  still  no  matches.  Things 
looked  blue,  and  ihey  felt  cold.  But  there  was 
the  loaf  yet ;  he  could  make  a  meal  off  that  and 
start  for  the  camp  in  the  morning.  Once  more 
a  search  and  once  more  a  disapjx)inlnjenl.  No 
sup|>er,  no  fire,  and  the  thermometer  falling  to 
a  point  that  made  things  decidedly  unpleasant. 

Nofield  noticed  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  horses  were  not  eating.  Horses  live  on  the 
|)rairie  all  winter  by  pawing 
away  the  snow  and  eating  the 
gra-ss  underneath.  But  with 
their  fore-feet  hobbled  together 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
this.  They  would  have  to  cat 
to  get  strength  for  the  morn- 
ings trip,  so  he  took  off  the 
hobbles  and  turned  ihem 
loose.  They  looked  at  him  as 
he  gave  them  their  freedom, 
wondering,  possibly,  if  he  could 
ually  mean  it;  then  with  a 
snort  they  turned  and  gallo[x;d 
off,  leaving  the  discomfited 
Jew  lo  figure  out  the  situation. 

Now  here  was  a  pretty  mess, 
but  he  made  the  best  of  it. 
(lathering  his  packs  and  plac- 
ing them  at  his  head  to  ward 
off  the  keen  w  ind,  he  [)ullcd  on 
the  racoon  coal,  lay  down, 
drew  the  goat  rohc  about  him, 
and  tried  to  sleep.  Hunger  kept  him  awake 
for  a  time,  but  eventually  he  dozed  off.  It  was 
his  first  night  alone. 

'I'hat  last  word  is  one  full  of  meaning.  Alone 
in  a  cily  of  slranger.s,  with  the  whirl  and  roar 
of  commerce  about  him,  is  to  the  Westerner  the 
loneliest  s])ot  on  earth.  But  alone  on  the 
prairie,  with  nothing  save  the  slrelch  of  same- 
ness all  about,  with  the  silence  of  the  sepulchre 
surrounding  one,  with  the  sweep  of  the  .stars 
above  and  the  sheen  of  the  snow  beneath,  must, 
to  a  townsman,  be  awful.  It  was  to  Nofield. 
He  says  that  he  sufferetl  more  mentally  that 
night  than  he  did  at  any  other  stage  of  his 
wanderings. 

He  was  uj)  with  the  sun  and  ready  for  his 
journey.  What  should  he  do?  The  storm 
had  almost  obliterated  the  tracks  of  his  horses. 
Should  he  follow  them,  or  should  he  push  on 
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and  try  and  make  the  Indian  encampment  ? 
Examining  closely  the  prairie  all  aL>out  him,  he 
decided  that  he  must  have  got  off  the  beaten 
trail.  He  would  find  it,  and  then  he  could 
trace  it  down  to  the  river,  and  from  there  easily 
locate  the  encampment.  After  that  to  business. 
He  was  not  so  badly  off  after  all.  Hope,  that 
anchor  of  the  soul,  had  heartened  the  lost  man. 
The  shock  would  be  the  greater  when  the  fall 
came.  And  it  did  not  tarry.  Search  as  he 
woulil  he  could  find  no  track,  new  or  old.  Pre- 
sently he  had  wandered  so  far  from  his  packs 
that  he  missed  the  brush  behind  which  they 
were  hid.  He 
stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  get  his 
bearings.  At  last 
he  had  them— that 
clump  of  willows 
to  his  left.  He 
was  sure  that  was 
the  one,  only  to 
find,  on  reaching 
it,  that  he  had  been 
mistaken.  Again 
and  again  he  tried. 
He  must  find  his 
])acks,  for  they  were 
not  cached  —  and 
if  someone  else 
should  find  them  ! 
Tlie  soul  of  the 
man  was  being 
revealed. 

I-"ind  them  he 
did  at  last— nearly 
walked  over  them 
as  he  was  heading 
for  a  clump  of 
brush  half  a  mile 
away.  He  opened 
the  packs  and 
found  the  coffee- 
beans.  These  he 
|>oured  into  his 
pockets  and  then 
took  a  long  pull 
at  the  whisky. 
The  liquor  scalded 
his  throat  and 
scorched  his  stomach  ;  but  it  di*l  him  good, 
and  he  re(K'aled  the  dose.  His  mind  ».is  now 
made  up.  It  was  no  use  searching  for  the  lost 
tr.iil ;  he  would  pick  up  that  of  the  horses  and 
follow  it  back. 

Bravely  he  donned  ap^ain  the  racoon  coat  and 
then,  throwing  the  robe  over  his  shoulder, 
picked  up  his  fxicks  and  started  his  long  walk 
back  into   civilization  and  safety.     'I  lie  sun 
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came  out  warm  and 
Nofield  became  quite  cheery. 

It  was  a  bad  enough  position  to  be  in,  he 
reflected,  but  it  might  be  worse.  Suppose  lie 
hadn't  the  coffee-beans  and  the  whisky,  what 
then  ?  Or  if  he  had  got  out  another  day's 
journey  from  Sclineider's,  then  he  would  have 
been  up  a  tree  indeed.  But  with  his  packs 
safely  cached  and  his  coffee-beans  to  eat,  he 
could  surely  make  the  German's  by  the  next 
evening.  He  sat  down  on  his  packs  to  rest, 
for  his  back  had  been  paining  for  the  last  half 
hour,  and  his  stomach  seemed  hollow  and 
empty.  A  coyote  stop|)ed 
some  twenty  yards  off  and 
looked  him  o\er,  then  loped 
away  into  the  east. 

The  foolish  man  carried  his 
two  f>ackages  and  the  robe  and 
overcoat  some  five  miles  before 
he  was  [)layed  out,  and  in  doing 
.so  destroyed  nearly  all  hope  of 
his  ever  getting  into  Schneider's, 
for  he  wasted  energy  that  should 
have   been  expended 
judiciously.    But  a  little 
sleep  would  help  him,  and 
so  off  came  the  |>acks  and 
on  to  the  snow  he  rolled, 
drawing   the    robe  well 
about  his  ears.    His  feet 
were  left  uncovered,  and 
llie  frost  crept  in  to  stiffen 
and   harden  them.  In 
it  went,  farther  in, 
till  it  touched  the 
nerves    and  set 
them  a-tingle. 

Nofield  woke 
and  sat  up  half 
dazed.  Looking  at 
his  watch  he  found 
that  he  had  been 
sleeping  for  fully  five 
hours.     The  sun  hatl 
gone  down,  but  it  ha<l 
left  its  signal  lights  in 
the  sky  at   the  west, 
and  from  these  Nofield 
took  his  direction, 
effort   this   time,  fur 
in  protest.    Then  his 
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feet  -  ihcy  must  have  gone  to  sliep,  for  he  felt 
as  if  walking  on  a  thousand  needles.  His  hcatl, 
too,  whirled  and  reeled,  but  with  a  strugi;Ie  he 
steadied  himself.  On  he  went,  gaining  courage 
as  he  travelled,  for  he  knew  full  well  that  lu: 
was  heading  in  the  right  direction.  He  could 
get  his  Ix'arings  better  at  nigiu  than  in  the  day-  . 
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time   He  started  to  figure  out  the  distance  he 

had  ti.u  L-Ik-il  siiKx- lc,i\  iiii;  tlu-  fu>t  ni_:;!it\  caiiip, 
and  got  it  all  wrong.  He  had  put  in  &ou)c  six 
hours  on  his  walk  bade,  but  he  was  allowing  for 
a  full  day  and  night  Hunger  was  speeding  bis 
time  too  Cast. 

Presently  the  light  in  the  west  faded  slowly 
out.  He  was  still  walkiiiir,  struggh'ng  up  a 
coulee,  and  turning  from  side  to  side  as  be  tacked 
up  the  bank,  when  the  first  light  of  the  new  day 
lit  up  the  cast.  NofieM,  nlwavs  lonkini;  for  the 
hght,  happened  to  be  on  the  east  taok  when  he 
cleared  the  bank,  and  again  headed  for  the 
light.  It  is  easy  to  turn  in  one's  tracks  on  the 
piairic— and  tliat  is  what  he  did,  all  uncon- 
sciously. For  the  most  part  he  was  satisfied 
with  his  ability  to  get  out  ntw  that  he  had  the 
proper  direction.  But  the  bu/.^iing  in  his  ears 
and  the  pounding  behind  his  ril>s  were  terrible. 
As  for  liic  hunger  wrll,  he  had  ihf  rnffcc  heans 
as  yet.  Hu  had  lialcd  to  Ix:  alone,  anil  boon 
he  dis(  overcd  that  he  was  not  Following 
along  behind,  always  watching,  ever  niindful 
of  their  chances,  were  a  couple  of  wandLiing 
Ishinaelites  of  the  plains    timber  wolves. 

Soon  the  wanderer  noticed  that  the  lij;ht  was 
spreading  ;  ever  brighter  it  grew,  till  at  the  last 
a  new  day's  sun  peejK'd  above  the  larrenness 
about  him.  Then  he  knew  that  he  had  turned 
in  his  tracks  ?  Another  night,  the  second  one, 
had  passed.  Dropping  exhausted  on  the  snow, 
Nofield  lay  for  a  couple  of  hours  utterly  unable 
to  move.  Sorrow  and  despair  seized  him,  and 
he  prayed  for  death.  No  earthly  help  could 
save  hint ;  why  should  lie  struggle  on  ?  He  was 
comfortable  now ;  a  quiet  sleep— the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking- -would  be  bettir  thin  this 
terrible  plodding,  i'lie  cold  would  do  it  all  while 
he  slept  But  then  thene  were  those  wolves  1 
The  thought  of  them  w.i>  lioi  riMc,  l  ifr  was  worth 
fighting  for  if  death  would  bring  them  nearer. 

The  warming  sun  and  the  robe  made  him 
comfortable  ;  the  cnawinj;  pain  inside  gave 
way  for  an  instant,  and  Nature  in  mercy 
closed  the  poor,  lost  lad's  eyes  in  sleep. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  N'nftrkl  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  wolves  but  fur  the 
great  grey  goatskin  robe  that  he  carried.  In 
walkiiii;  this  hung  over  his  shoulders,  and 
when  he  lay  down  lie  drew  it  about  him. 
Wluitever  it  seemed  to  those  four- legged 
desppradofs  to  l>e,  it  is  certain  they  wore  wary 
and  ktpl  their  distance  ;  and  at  the  etid  of  four 
days  they  disiipjKared. 

The  Jew  r  t  till  1  '  in  the  day.  .\  gentle 
snow  sifted  down  a.iU  covered  hiui.  The  dark- 
ness was  closing  in  wlicii  he  awoke,  with 
lowering  clouds  whirh  j)rccludcd  any  chance 
of  the  night  light  in  the  wc.steta  sky. 


His  feet  were  a  great  trouble.   They  were 

chuuniy  aod  crsld,  and  lit'  uas  wA  sure-  that 
he  could  move  his  toes.  Surely  they  were 
not  frozen  }  He  would  investigate.  Off  must 
(.(.)tnt:  his  overshoe,  hoot,  and  sot  k.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  oil  his  overshoe,  but  not 
his  walking- boot ;  he  could  not  rtoiove  that 
His  feet  tvere  frozen  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He 
liad  heard  of  frozen  feet  before  that  had  been 
saved  in  the  end,  and  his  would  be  as  well.  It 
would  be  .Tn  txprrience  to  tell  about  when  he 
got  in.  \\  hen  he  got  in  I  The  thought 
sobered  him,  and  discarding  shoe  and  sock 
he  pulled  on  the  overshoe  and  made  ready 
to  move — where  ? 

All  the  tracks  of  the  previous  day  had  been 
obliteiatcd  by  the  snow  fall,  but,  taking  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  proper  direction,  he 
gathered  up  his  robe  and  started.  He  would 
fare  the  f;torni.  for  he  renifniht  red  that  they  liad 
all  been  cuaiin.;  from  the  west  that  winter,  and 
so  long  as  he  held  that  direction  he  was  moving 
nearer  to  safety.  After  a  few  minutes'  walking 
the  snow  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  iiorlh- 
wesl,  and  then  from  the  north,  for  it  was  pelting 
him  on  the  right  side.  Now  it  was  at  his  back. 
The  storm  must  be  shifting  fast.  He  was  right 
in  his  direction ;  he  was  sure  of  tliat.  I'hey 
always  are,  those  poor  unfortunates  who  die  on 
the  plains  when  the  storms  are  blowing. 

Now  the  wind  was  beating  him  on  the  left 
side,  and  now  again  in  the  face.  Just  then  he 
spied  ahead  of  him  the  timljer-wolves  scratchhig 
and  searching  in  tlu-  snow,  lie  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  then  with  a  rush  came  a  revelation 
of  the  bitter  truth.  He  bad  circled  in  his  path,  and 
was  back  at  the  spot  from  whicli  he  had  started! 

This  lime  he  learnt  wisdom,  and  held  square 
in  the  face  of  the  wind  till  the  night  closed  in. 
The  sioriii  eased  up  a  trifle,  and  he  recoL;nIsed 
some  of  the  a)uiitry  he  was  in — a  belt  of  half- 
grown  timber  some  twenty  miles  east  of 
Schneider'?;.  Tf  he  had  anything  like  good  luck 
now  he  would  soon  reach  civilization. 

The  thought  was  ^  cheering  one^  so  he  took 
n  long  pull  at  the  whisky  and  then  dropped  ex- 
hausted behind  a  clump  of  close-growing  wilioViS. 

Through  another  night  and  well  on  into  the 
forenoon  of  tlie  followinr;  day  did  the  potent 
liquor  hold  the  wanderer  down.  Then  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  with  it  came  fresh 
tortures.  In  ptdlin::  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
Noficld  had  removed  his  mitten,  and  the 
scalding  of  the  liquor  had  distracted  him  so 
that  he  dropped  both  bottle  and  mitten  in  the 
snow.  U  hite  the  sleep  was  on  his  hand  had 
become  badly  frost  bitten.  Now  he  set  to  work 
to  rub  out  the  frost  with  snow.  He  stirrecdcd 
in  saving  his  hand,  but  what  he  suflTereU  as  the 
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blood  pushed  its  way  back  into  the  arteries  and 
veins  only  those  who  liave  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence can  know. 

He  sat  down  and  cried  with  pain  and  despair, 
only  to  check  himself  with  a  curse  at  his  childish- 
ness. Yonder  were  safety  and  warmth  and  food 
— over  there,  |xist  that  stretch  of  cold  and  gloom  ; 
beyond  those  bushes  that  seemed  to  swim  before 
his  eyes  like  the  chips  in  the  spring  torrents  ; 
beyond  that  haze  of  horizon,  that  went  so  far 
away  to  meet  the  sky. 

The  night  was  setting  in  cold — oh,  so  cold  ! 
As  he  rolled  and  staggered  along  the  crisp  snow 
squeaked  and  chirped  under  his  feet.  These 
poor,  abused  members  pulled  along  as  though 
they  were  weights  fastened  to  him.  The  ankle 
and  toe  joints  were  unbending  ;  the  soft,  yield- 
ing snow  did  that  service.  His  heart  seemed 
to  take  up  all  too  much  room  and  he  could  feel 
it  pounding  furiously.  The  cold  seemed  to 
creep  up  his  legs  from  the  icy  blocks  below 
him,  and  he  would  pinch  himself  to  see  if  he 


This  was  surely  the  end.  The  lurking  wolves 
closed  in,  letting  out  a  howl  of  triumph,  hut 
their  time  was  not  yet.  That  howl  had 
ploughed  deep  into  the  brain  of  Nofield.  It 
meant  the  last  .struggle  — it  meant  death.  He 
would  fight  on  I  Struggling  into  a  sitting 
posture  he  looked  about  him.  The  soft,  dry 
snow  had  got  into  his  eyes  and  blistered  them. 
The  wolves,  now  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
him,  hesitated,  grinned,  and  then  sat  down  to 
think  it  over.  Nofield  went  back  on  his  hands 
and  knees  to  where  his  goat  robe  lay,  and  threw 
it  over  his  shoulders.  He  gave  what  was  meant 
for  a  great  roar  to  scare  the  brutes,  but  they 
did  not  move.  Then  another,  but  it  ended  in 
a  sob,  and  again  the  poor  boy  almost  died  of 
despair. 

'I'he  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  strong, 
however,  and  with  an  effort  he  regained  his 
feet.  Now  for  the  light  in  the  west.  Oh  !  there 
it  was.  One  long  last  struggle  while  the  dark- 
ness lasted.    His  coflec-beans  !    He  had  almost 


"mokf.  thk  ioob  lad  rti  l." 


were  freezing  solid.  Then  the  poor,  frost  bitten 
hand  would  burst  into  flame  ai;.iin,  while  the 
pain  of  it  would  tear  at  his  brain  till  his  eyes 
moistened. 

But  yonder   was   the   evening   light.  Just 

ahead  was  his  city  of  refuge,  and  like  the 

Israelite  of  old  he  plunged  into  a  run.    '  Twas 

a  sorry  effort  at  bi-st,  and  it  died  early.  I'rone 

the  poor  lad  fril,  all  uncovered,  for  the  robe 

had  dropped  off  and  the  skirt  of  his  racoon-skin 

coat  blew  aside,  exposing  his  lower  limbs. 
VoL  «i.-46. 


forgotten  them.  There  was  about  a  mouthful 
left,  but  he  conserved  the  comfort  gained  by 
chewing  and  gn.Twing  at  them  singly.  On,  on 
he  struggled,  reeling,  trip[)ing,  stumbling,  but 
ever  working  to  the  west.  Long  he  looked  into 
the  distance  beyond  and  about  him  in  tjuest  of 
help  and  searchers,  but  none  came.  He  would 
have  to  finish  the  battle  alone. 

The  fourth  night  had  |>assed,  and  Nofield, 
considering  his  awful  condition  of  mind  and 
body,  had  done  very  well.     Eor  nearly  one 
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hundred  hours  he  had  been  without  food,  atid 
in  that  time  had  covered  over  thirty  miles  of 
the  forty  iitCLvsary  t  >  Lring  him  to  Schneider's. 
'I'he  lad  lay  behind  a  scrub  to  rest,  and  sleep 
•stole  him  away  from  his  sufferings  for  a  full 
twelve  hours.  He  awoke  refreshed,  and  lay 
watching  the  setting  sun.  After  a  few  moment!) 
he  sat  up  and  looked  about  htm.  His  old 
friends  the  timber-wolves  had  moved  on,  but  in 
their  place  bad  come  si:caking  coyotes.  The 
intense  cold  set  in  a^ain,  but  the  sky  to  the 
west  was  a  lila/.'  of  uloix'  as  XnTicld  straigluened 
himscU  for  another  effort.  His  lieart  and  brain 
were  workin;^  together ;  the  rest  of  him  had 
died  long  :igo. 

For  days  Nature  had  made  no  demands  of 
him,  leaving  will  and  brain  ant!  courage  to 
work  out  their  own  df  =!tii.y.  I'or  days  the 
Jew  had  been  drawing  en  his  reserve  fund,  and 
the  remnant  left  was  hardly  worth  speaking  of. 
He  slid  his  fingers  'neath  ili<  \vri  ,thand  of  his 
shirt.  I'here  was  a  lot  of  room  now,  and  he 
remembered  that  it  had  been  tight-fitting  when 
he  hill  out.  He  reached  his  hand  inside  his 
shirt  hunt  and  laid  it  against  the  bones  behind 
which  his  heart  wjis  pounding.  They  stood 
hard  and  separate,  with  no  nadiliii:;  whatever. 
He  drew  tii;ht  the  leg  of  his  iiuUbcrs  about  his 
limb,  ;ind  found  that  ho  could  almost  sp;m  it 
w'nh  th.'  fingers  of"  lii^  one  hand.  Nature  had 
cor.tt  ilmieil  her  slitiie.  Could  she  do  n)ore  ? 
and.  ii  Ml,  how  much  ? 

He  thou-lit  i/ftfv  drain  he  had  put  on  liini- 
self  in  the  cariying  ot  iiis  packs  the  first  day,  ami 
cursed  his  folly.  But  it  was  no  use  worrying 
over  that  now. 

Presently  he  let  his  eyes  wander  to  the  sky- 
line in  front.  Round  the  arc  they  swept,  till 
arrested  by  something  that  appeared  to  move 
away  to  his  left.  He  rubbed  his  poor,  inflamed 
lids  to  learn  if  he  were  merely  dreaming.  No ! 
No  !  It  was  a  horseman,  riding  at  the  fast 
single  foot  pace  acquired  by  most  plains  horses. 
Up  struggled  Noficld,  waving  his  flail-like  arms 
in  the  attempt  to  signal.  They  dropped  of  their 
own  weight.  Then  he  took  in  a  full  breath  of 
the  icy  air  and  \clled.  He  intended  it  for  a  yell, 
but  in  its  greutei>t  volume  it  was  only  a  si{ueak. 
The  rider  did  not  see  or  hear  him,  for  the  pony 
moved  on  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  both 
disappeared  into  the  distance  beyond. 

Three  days  after  this,  Colin  Yonge,  the  ablest 
tracker  in  llie  West  country,  reported  i  i  U'cta  ;- 
kiwin  the  death  of  the  Jew.  He  came  very 
near  the  truth.  Nofield  trudged  along  as  best 
he  could  nearly  all  the  fiftli  night,  and  at  dawn 
laid  down  to  rest.  That  night  he  started 
I^{ain.  The  snow  was  not  deep  in  this  section, 
and  his  stony  feet  made  walking  almost  im- 


possible. He  would  fall  every  few  steps,  only 
to  rise  and  try  again. 

After  a  lime  he  got  to  counting  the  Steps 
between  falls.  One,  two^  three,  four,  five— a 
bunch  of  tangled  grass  that  time.  Again  h<* 
reached  ten,  and  fell  in  a  badger  hole.  And  so 
on.  The  lad  was  making  a  good  fight,  sure 
enough.  Morning  came,  and  with  it  sleep. 
Night  closed  in  again  with  its  struggles  and 
tortures.  Again  and  again  the  same  thing  was 
repeated,  until  four  nights  and  three  days  more 
had  i>  LSM  d.  Sanity  and  insanity  closed  each 
other  through  the  sufferer's  brain,  each  in  turn 
master  of  the  situation,  but  still  the  thread  of 
life  held  fast.  A  quiet,  a  stupid,  LinfcLlin.;  ra'ni 
came  over  him,  and  be  moved  like  an  autotna- 
ton.  Noiield  says  that  the  last  four  nights  he 
crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees,  but  the  con- 
diuon  of  his  clothes  hardly  warrants  that 
stitement 

On  the  mornin-  of  the  ninth  day,  well  after 
sun-up,  Nofutld  discovered  that  he  was  close 
to  some  [iloughed  ground.  He  looked  again 
to  ni.ikc  Mire  of  it,  then  tears  of  joy  burned  and 
sinartetl  his  bli^stered  lids.  .Saved !  Saved  at 
last !  He  remembered  the  plot  of  broken  land 
as  hi  ing  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
Schneider's  house.  Ves,  yonder  was  the  hut, 
and  curling  smoke  from  its  chimney  spoke  of 
warmth  and  food  and  life.  !)!>  ardin^  liis  ijoat 
robe,  he  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
crawled  with  all  possible  haste.  What  wonder 
now  that  his  In  art  haniii.'.  in!  furiously  in  its 
t  llurl  to  do  duly  ?  W  i-at  ni.itter  though  the 
frozen  clay  scraped  and  m  luircd  bis  bony 
knees  ?  Yonder  was  help ;  a  little  way  now  and 
he  would  live  again. 

Schneiders  is  a  modest  place;  to  Nofield  it 
was  a  palace  of  plenty  that  morning.  Do  the 
best  he  could,  it  took  the  Jew  two  full  hours  to 
make  the  half  mile  between  the  far  edge  of  the 
ploughed  land  and  the  rancher's  but.  It  was 
only  to  get  into  more  trouble  that  he  reached 
the  yard  uate.  The  Ciermans  dog,  with  none 
too  good  manners  at  the  best  of  times,  had  a  fit 
ol  rage  when  he  spied  this  rolling,  pitching 
creature  crawl  through  the  scrub.  He  had 
been  set  to  watch  the  place  while  his  master 
went  to  sue  a  brother  a  few  miles  off,  and  here 
was  this  Thing— half  man,  half  l)east,  with 
staring  e^es  and  bared  teeth,  citattering  and 
gast)iiig  like  an  idiot— crawling  athwart  his  line 
of  duty. 

It  took  him  about  three  seconds  to  make  up 
his  mind  what  to  do,  and  then  poor  Nofield  had 
a  fight  on  his  hands.  .Again  the  racoon  i  n. it 
saved  the  Jew's  life,  for  certainly  the  dog  would 
have  torn  him  to  pieces  luid  it  not  been  for  that 
garment.    In  tlie  struggle  Nofield  aaambled 
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to  his  fft't,  and,  circling  about,  with  the  great 
brute  tearing  at  liim,  edged  closer  and  closer  to 
the  door.  When  he  had  nearly  reached  it  he 
undid  the  buttons  of  his  coat  and  sli|)|x:d 
his  shrunken  form  loose.  Then,  with  a  [blung- 
ing rush,  he  broke  into  the  house  and  closed 
the  door.  Safe  !  Safe  at  last  I  Again  he  stood 
hand  in  hand  with  life. 

On  the  talile  were  the  remnants  of  a  hurried 
breakfast  some  oatmeal  [)orridge,  a  half-lo;if  of 
coarse  bread,  and  a  plate 
of  pie.  The  Jew  stared 
at  them  for  a  moment  a^i 
if  uncertain  of  their  use, 
then  the  hunger  -  fiend 
woke  up  and  the  man 
became  an  animal. 
Nature  was  coming 
to  her  own.  Then  his 
iKinkrupt  system  gave 
way,  and  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor  lay  the  Jew  as  one 
dead.  So  Schneider 
found  him  when  he  re- 
turned half  an  hour  later. 

The  kindly  (lerman 
rancher  laid  his  big,  retl 
h  a  n  d  on  the  I  a  d's 
shrunken  chest  and 
found  a  drum  -  beat  of 
life.   Carefully  he  picked 
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the  broken  wreck  from  the  floor,  and  carefully 
he  laid  it  on  the  rude  bunk.  A  little  brandy 
trickled  tlown  the  parched  throat  first.  It 
kindled  anew  the  flickering  flame,  set  afire  the 
nerve  fuse,  then  s|X'd  away  to  the  tired  braitj 
and  woke  it  up.  Then  came  some  beef- 
tea,  as  soon  as  the  Jew  was  able  to 
swallow,  liut  life,  which  had  been  so  tardy 
in  leaving,  was  long  in  returning  to  its  wreck 
of  a  home.    .\t  last,  however,  it  came. 

Nofield,  in  a  few 
hours,  was  ready  to 
l)e  moved  into  the 
town.  A  bed  was 
preiwred  for  him  in 
the  sleigh,  and  while 
he  slept  Schneider 
drove  his  team 
twenty  -  five  miles  to 
I>luihamel.  A  change 
of  horses  there  and 
ihtn  another  twenty 
miles  into  Weta>kiwin. 
So  they  brought  the 
wanderer  home.  Once 
at  Welaskiwin  poor 
Xofield  w.is  taken  to 
hospital,  where  it  was 
found  necessary  to 
amputate  both  his 
legs. 
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I.— FROM  I.ONOON  TO  THE  NIOER. 


We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  British  officer  for  an  illustrated  account  of  his  experiences  on  a 
journey  from  London  to  the  mysterious  sacred  city  of  Sokoto,  and  thence  to  Lake  Tchad.  This 
expedition,  involving  over  two  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  regions  hitherto  quite  unknown,  should 
prove  of  unique  interest,  as  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  which  penetrated  six  hundred 
miles  up  the  Niger  and  thence  marched  westward  to  Sokoto^a  city  which  had  previously  been  visited 
by  only  one  Hnglishman,  who  went  there  many  years  ago  in  disguise,  since  when  the  treacherous  and 
fanatical  Fulani  have  refused  the  white  man  all  access.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  dealt 
with  is  an  absolute  terra  incognita,  being  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Tuareg,  the  Fulani,  and  the 
slave-raider.  In  this  series — the  first  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  expedition  of  recent  years 
in  British  West  Africa  -Captain  Foulkes  will  deal  with  the  adventures  and  episodes  of  everyday  life 
in  the  interior,  illustrating  his  descriptions  with  his  own  photographs. 


ITTLE  has  been  written  — or,  for 
that  matter,  is  known— of  the  va.st 
rej;ions  lying  between  Tiinbuctoo 
and  I^ike  Tchad,  this  portion  of 
Iu]uatorial  Africa  having  received 
far  less  attention  from  explorers  than  the 
countries  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  African  lakes.  Moreover,  the  hostility 
of  the  inhabitants  coupled  with  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  coast  districts  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  travellers  started  have  combined 
to  produce  such  an  e.xtraordinary  list  of  casu- 
alties amongst  the  men  who,  either  on  their 
own  initiative  or  on  behalf  of  some  European 
country,  have  risked  the  journey,  that  much  of 
the  information  relating  to  these  jwrts  which  has 
been  collected  has  been  lost  to  the  world,  and 
notes  and  maps  compiled  under  conditions  as 
full  of  interest  as  of  discomfort  have  been 
destroyed,  owing  to  the  premature  death  of 
their  owners. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  even  to  this  day 
the  standard  work  on  West  Central  Africa  is 


Dr.  Earth's  "  Travels  in  Central  Africa " — a 
book  written  fifty  years  ago  ! 

'Che  work  of  ex|>loration  has  always  jxissessed 
a  great  fascination  for  Englishmen,  and,  consider- 
ing in  addition  the  possibilities  of  sport  and 
the  opiKjrtunities  for  the  photogra[)her  that  the 
country  in  question  affords,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  an  offer  of  an  appointment  as 
Assistant  Commis.sioner  in  the  delimitation  of 
the  Anglo -French  boundary  of  Northern  Nigeria 
was  one  that  I  at  once  accepted. 

Our  party,  consisting  of  three  Hritish  officers, 
left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  of  October  last,  fully 
equipped  for  the  long  journey. 

W'e  were  lucky  in  catching  the  Buritiu,  one 
of  the  newest  of  the  Elder,  Dempster  West 
African  fluet,  and  after  six  days'  steaming 
reached  Crand  Canary,  where  a  number  of 
passengers  usually  disembark. 

The  first  piece  of  good  fortune  befell  the 
expedition  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  I  succeeded  in 
regaining  possession,  at  l*'reetown,  of  a  former 
ser\ant  —  I-"arna  by  name  —  who  on  several 
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previous  "  bush  palavers  "  had  proved  of  the 
greatest  value. 

West  Coast  servants  arc  ordinarily  little  better 
than  useless  ;  but  this  particular  savage,  in  addi- 
tion to  doing  his  own  work  satisfactorily,  took 
gencial  command  of  every  expedition,  beat 
refractory  carriers,  took  charge  of  ferry  canoes 
or  rafts  across  streams,  did  his  shopping  (or 
|)erhaps  looting) 
for  the  mess  on 
the  way,  put  up 
tents  in  camp, 
cooked,  and 
finally  contri- 
buted to  the 
amusement  of 
ever)'body  round 
Ihe  evening  fire. 

After  leaving 
Sierra  Leone  our 
captain  appeared 
to  be  in  a  hurrv, 
and  we  "did" 
Axim,  Dixcove, 
Sekondi,  and 
Cape  Coast 
Ca.stle  all  in  one 
day.  At  the  two 
former  places — 
small  towns  both, 
near  the  sea- 
beach  —  we  did 
not    stop     long  AVrw-j 


enough  to  go  on  shore, 
:hough  the  surf  seemed 
favourable:  but  we 
anchored  off  Sekondi 
for  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  I  left  the  ship  in  a 
surf  -  boat  for  a  walk 
through  the  town.  The 
latter  is  much  more  scat- 
tered than  either  Axim 
t>r  Dixcove,  and  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of 
the  small  hills  on  which 
to  build  houses  for 
liuropeans.  There  are 
plenty  of  white  men 
here,  this  being  the  ter- 
»ninus  of  the  (lold  Coast 
Railway. 

The  iron  pier  run- 
ning out  a  short  dis- 
tance to  sea  presented 
a  busy  scene  with  its 
two  steam  cranes  fussily 
unloading  stones  from 
the  surf  boats  alongside 
into  railway  trucks.  The  photo,  of  the  castle 
at  Sekondi  shows  that  there  are  sonre  pic- 
turestjue  bits  in  the  town,  which  can  Ixiast  of 
a  firrc  hotel.  'I'here  I  took  tea,  but  the  waiter, 
on  being  asked  for  the  bill,  naively  replied 
that  he  would  have  to  in()uire  the  amount 
from  the  manager,  as  he  had  never  before 
supplied  tea  to  anyone  ! 


TMB  CAtttLK  AT  •kBKOMDI. 
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On  tlio  arrival  of  moil 
steamers  off  liicse  West 
Coast  ports  a  gun  is 
usually  fired  on  board,  a 
time-honoured  institution 
which  seems  to  meet  with 
the  general  disapproval 
of  lady  passengers. 
Almost  l)efore  the  anchor 
is  dropped  a  nuniber  of 
surf- boats  and  canoes 
swarm  round  the  ship, 
and  apparently  every 
inmate  of  every  boat 
wants  to  come  aboard 
first,  possibly  to  see 
what  can  be  "liefed," 
One  of  the  photographs 
shows  a  typical  surf-boat 
racing  to  board  our  ship 
at  Accra.  'I'he  jabbering 
and  fren/ieil  excitement 
of  the  natives  are  very 
amusing  to  watch,  and 
loo  enthusiastic  paddlers 
often  find  iheniselves  in 
the  water  with  their  boats 

tossing  about  in  the  swell  dangerously  close  to 
their  heads,  whilst  their  companions  are  engaged 
in  a  pitched  battle  for  j)recedence  at  the  ship's 
Tn[)c  ladder.    There  is,  too,  much  bustle  and 
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disorder  on  deck,  where  the  cargo  is  piled  up 
ready  to  be  landed. 

The  ship's  ladder  is  used  by  passengers  for 
clambering  in  and  out  of  boats,  though  women 

and  sick  or  ner- 
vous men  are 
slung  down  in  a 
wicker  chair,  as 
shown  in  one 
of  the  photo- 
graphs. This  is 
called,  in  coast 
parlance,  the 
"  Mammy  chair." 
Mails  are  lower- 
ed in  a  water- 
tight cask,  which 
would  float  in 
the  event  of  the 
boat  in  which 
they  are  conveyed 
being  upset  in 
the  surf.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  to 
enter  a  surfboat 
from  a  steamer 
in  the  heavy 
swell,  nor  is  the 
proceeding  en- 
tirely free  from 
danger.  The 
[PA^fc.      ordinary  ship's 
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ladder  is  never  used  at  these  ports,  as  obviously 
there  would  be  a  considerable  likelihood  of 
boats  alongside  being  sunk  with  the  roll  of 
the  ship. 

Canoe  and  boat  paddles  vary  very  much 
in  shape  all  along  the  coast.  At  the 
earlier  ports  we  had  only  seen  the  three- 
pronged  "Benin"  paddle.  At  I^agos, 
however,  several  new  shapes  appeared,  the 
|iarticular  advantage  of  any  one  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture. 

In  Sierra  Ix'one  no  sjx!cial  variety  is 
affected,  the  paddles  used  by  fishermen  in 
their  canoes  being  very  rough  and  made 
anyhow,  provided  tliat  a  certain  amount  of 
flat  surface  is  obtained. 

Seventeen  days  after  leaving  Liverpool, 
at  early  dawn,  we  entered  the  mighty 
Niger  by  the  Forcados  mouth,  and  anchored 
near  the  Customs  Mouse  a  few  miles  up 
stream,  having  passed  on  the  way  the 
French  "  Enclave, '  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  concessions 
made  by  the  British  in  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  of  1898. 

Seen  before  sunrise,  the  great  river 
looked  very  dreary.  At  this  point  it  is 
about  two  miles  across,  and  both  banks 
are  lined  with  tall,  bright-green  mangrove 
trees,  which  rise  out  of  the  yellow  water. 


their  long, 
spreading  roots 
laid  bare  by  the 
falling  tide. 

Over  t  h  e 
swa:nps  threaten- 
ing rain  -  clouds 
hung  for  miles 
in  the  distance, 
and  the  only 
signs  of  life  visi- 
ble were  in  the 
shape  of  a  few 
small  dug  -  out 
canoes  anchored 
out  in  the 
stream,  their 
occupants  busily 
engaged  in  fish- 
ing. Occasion- 
ally, too,  a  flock 
of  wild  duck  or 
green  parrots 
passed  over  from 
one  bank  to  the 
other. 

When  the  sun 
rose    the  man- 
grove swamps 
assumed  a  bright  as{)ect  in  many  shades  of 
green,  and  the  trading  station  of  Burutu  became 
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visililc  three  or 
four  miles  up 
stream,  with  its 
(•orrugated  iron 
sheds  and  houses 
roofed  with  the 
same  cheerful- 
looking  material. 

We  remained 
at  Forcados  for  a 
whole  day,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of 
the  river- boat 
into  which  we 
were  to  tranship 
for  the  first  por- 
tion of  our  long 
journey  up  the 
Niger.  It  did  not 
put  in  an  appear- 
ance until  the 
next  day,  at 
about  1 1  a.m.,  at 
which  hour  we 
disembarked 
from  the  Burutu 
with  all  our 
stores. 

'i'hese  river-boats  arc  flat -bottomed  vessels, 
drawing  when  loaded  about  three  feet  of  water. 
The  (iovernment  has  a  fleet  of  four  of  tliese 
vessels,  whilst  the  Niger  Company,  in  addition 
to  a  similar  number  of  slern-wlreeled  boats,  has 
four  or  five  screw-boats  of  rather  deeper  draught, 
all  of  which,  however,  can  steam  as  far  as 
Lokoja,  some  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
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roast,  at  the  junction  of  the  l?enue  River  with 
the  Niger.    Our  vessel  — the  — was  the 

newest  of  the  Government  vessels,  and  with  its 
two  stern-wheels  .steamed  up  the  silent  water- 
way at  a  speed  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 
Soon  after  leaving  Forcados  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity—we had  many  more  later — of  judging 
that  the  Loat  was  difficult  to  steer,  as  we  nearly 
ran  into  the  bank.  In 
fr'ct,  we  went  so  close  to 
it  that  the  fenders  were 
all  ready  at  the  bow  when 
she  began  to  answer  to 
the  ru<lder,  and  we  just 
esca[H:d  a  collision. 

,\  little  way  above 
Foraidos  there  is  a  tiny 
village  at  the  water's  edge, 
consisting  of  about  half- 
a-dozen  huts,  from  the 
nature  of  which  one  could 
hardly  form  a  favourable 
opinion  of  the  mental 
development  of  the  in- 
habitants. Rickety  poles 
had  been  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  on  these, 
about  a  foot  above  what 
would  probably  be  high- 
water  level,  the  flimsiest 
of  dilapidated  huts  made 
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of  matted  palm  leaves  hung  together.  This 
melancholy  hamlet  goes  by  the  name  of 
"  Venice  "  amongst  the  local  whites. 

After  less  than  an  hour's  steaming  we  arrived 
off  Hurutu  and  made  fast  alongside  an  old  river 
hulk  which,  like  many  others  to  be  found  all  the 
way  up  the  Niger,  has  a  somewhat  interesting 
history.  Having  served  for  many  years  as  a 
trading  vessel  among  the  creeks,  it  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  and  anchored  at  Burutu  for 
use  as  a  rest-house  for  new  arrivals  waiting  for 
the  river-boaLs.  Now  proper  rest-houses  exist, 
and  the  hulk  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a 
Government  wharf  and  store  shed. 

Burutu  is  an  important  station  of  the  Niger 
Company,  as  its  long  iron  stores  and  coal-sheds 
testify,  but  the  native  labourers  live  in  a  state 
of  the  utmost  filth  and  squalor,  in  the  tumble- 
down sheds  and  huts  shown  in  the  [)icture. 

Here  and  there  we  passed  isolated  dwellings 
of  lonely  Englishmen.  What  must  lie  the  life 
of  the  white  men  —  (lovernment  agents  arid 
Niger  Company's  traders — who  have  to  live  here 
month  after 
month  !  It  is  *  " 
true  they  are  de- 
cently housed, 
but  the  lack  of 
amusement  and 
their  desolate 
surroundi  ngs 
must  make  life 
hardly  worth 
living  in  such  a 
place. 

Burutu  native 
V  J.  %■■  46. 


town  stands  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  above  the 
trading  station,  and  is  a 
type  of  all  the  villages  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Niger.  The  houses  are 
very  poorly  built  of  mud 
and  wattle,  with  palm-leaf 
roofs.  They  are  rect- 
angular in  shape,  and 
there  are  generally  a 
larger  number  of  open- 
ings than  appeared  in  the 
original  architect's  design. 

The  vegetation  along 
the  banks  of  the  Niger  is 
extraordinarily  abundant ; 
near  the  mouth  nothing 
can  be  seen  but  man- 
groves, some  of  the  trees 
rising  to  a  great  height. 
The  islands  already  exist- 
ing and  those  in  course  of 
formation  consist  entirely  of  these  bushes  and 
trees.  As  one  goes  farther  up  stream  patches 
of  tall  grass  can  be  noticed  on  the  water's  edge 
among  the  mangroves,  and  in  travelling  up  the 
river  one  of  the  most  interesting  j)oitils  in  a 
journey  full  of  interest  is  the  gradual  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  vegetation.  Presently  tall 
trees  ap[>ear  at  intervals  behind  a  narrow  fringe 
of  mangrove  bushes,  and,  rarely,  small  patches  of 
banana  plantations,  until  finally  the  mangroves 
disapjwar  entirely,  to  give  place  to  an  abundance 
of  tall,  coarse  (juinta  grass  which  rises  out  of 
the  water,  in  front  of  a  glorious  muddle  of  trees 
which  would  give  a  botanist  ample  scojx;  for 
study.  Native  villages  built  along  the  river- 
bank  ap|K-arat  intervals  of  some  miles,  and  their 
proximity  can  easily  be  recognised  by  the 
number  of  dug-out  canoes  which  one  sees 
drawn  up  on  the  l)ank,  or  nestling  half  hidden 
in  the  long  grass.  Strange  little  thatched 
erections  seen  now  and  tlien  in  the  ilense 
foliage,  with  aclotii  generally  hung  out  on  a  |)ole 
in  front,  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  now  in 
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the  land  of  Ju-ju  ;  and  the  little  flat  islands  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  covered  with  green  grass 
no  doubt  afford  resting-places  for  the  crocodiles, 
which  are  said  to  abound  in  the  river. 

During  the  night  sand-flies  were  vary  trouble- 
some ;  in  fact,  I  had  to  get  out  of  my  bunk 
and  put  on  "  mosquiio  boots,"  bought  at 
Canary,  to  baffle  their  attacks.  The  windows 
of  the  steamers  are  fitted  wiih  moscjuito  iron 
gauze,  which  is,  however,  of  too  coarse  a  mesh 
to  keep  out  such  minute  torments  as  sand-flies. 
Shortly  after  sunrise  one  morning,  as  I  was 
sitting  on  deck  admiring  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  scenery  at  this  hour,  one  of  the  native  crew 
put  his  head  above  the  ladder  and  called  out, 
*'  Mas.sa,  dog  done  go  !  "  n>eaning  that  one  of  the 
three  dogs  on  board  had  fallen  into  the  water. 


sitting  in  the  bow  of  a  canoe,  paddled  out  ahead 
of  all  the  re.st  after  a  big  round  tin  floating  on 
the  water.  On  coming  up  to  it  she  reached  out, 
but  missed,  and,  losing  her  lialance,  fell  over 
backwards  into  the  canoe  amid  screams  of  delight 
from  the  other  comi^ctitors. 

Sagbama  marks  the  approach  to  the  narrowest 
portion  of  the  Forcados  River,  which  is  only 
fifty  yards  wide  at  this  point,  though  the  average 
width  of  the  river  above  Burutu  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Thames  at  its  mouth.  The 
course  of  the  stream  is  very  tortuous,  the  sun 
shining  sometimes  behind  and  sometimes  in 
front  of  us,  though  now  and  then  we  entered  a 
straight  reach,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  in  length. 
Towards  evening  of  this  same  day  someone  drew 
my  attention  to  what  appeared  in  the  distance 
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The  vessel  was  (juickly  stopped  and  the  surf- 
lx>at,  which  was  towing  alongside,  was  manned, 
the  owner  of  the  dog  (a  fox  terrier)  accompany- 
ing the  crew.  From  the  bridge,  looking  aft,  I 
could  see  the  unfortunate  animal  swimming 
townrds  the  bank,  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
shouted  out  directions  to  the  boat.  I  was 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plucky 
little  terrier  would  be  able  to  reach 
the  shore  before  being  seized  by  a  crocodile, 
though  the  commotion  which  our  steamer  made 
was  in  its  favour.  It  succeeded,  nevertheless, 
and  was  taken  into  a  passing  canoe,  whose 
occupant,  no  doubt  with  a  delicious  meal 
in  anticipation,  tied  the  poor,  tired  beast  by  its 
hind  legs.  However,  our  boat  soon  arrived  and 
took  |>ossession.  This  exciting  incident  occurred 
just  below  a  town  called  Saglxinia,  the  majority 
of  the  population  of  which,  apparently,  paddlcil 
out  on  our  approach  to  scramble  for  tins  and 
bottles  which  we  threw  overbo;ird,  and  which  are 
highly   valued.     One   buxom  young  woman, 


to  be  a  hippopotamus  in  the  water,  but  which 
proved  on  closer  examination  to  be  the  dead 
body  of  a  native,  drifting  slowly  along,  face 
downwards.  It  was  surprising  that  the  corpse 
had  not  been  attacked  by  crocodiles,  as  it  must 
have  been  in  the  water  for  some  time.  The 
country  still  continued  well  wooded,  stalely 
cotton  and  graceful  palm  trees  being  very 
numerous,  whilst  the  tall  gra.ss  on  the  water's 
edge  looked  in  the  distance  like  the  steep, 
grass-grown  banks  of  some  of  our  English 
rivers.  We  had  now  reached  the  point  where 
the  delta  of  the  Niger  might  l>e  said  to  ter- 
minate. In  this  region  crocodiles  and  hipjx)- 
|X)tami  are  said  to  be  numerous.  The  human 
inhabitants  are  of  a  very  low  type.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  cannibalism  still  prevails  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

The  real  Niger,  in  which  we  now  were,  is 
about  a  mile  wide.  The  country  on  either  side 
of  the  river  again  changed  in  character.  Coarse 
grasses  still  lined  the  banks,  but  inland  there 
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Were  open  spaces  of 
considerable  size, 
which  were,  how- 
ever, probably 
marshy.  Clumps  of 
trees  grew  here  and 
there,  and  in  places 
there  were  masses 
of  virgin  forest.  At 
the  river-side  egrets 
were  numerous  — 
large  white  birds 
shaped  like  a  man- 
doline standing 
nearly  upright-  as 
well  as  other  large 
birds,  such  as  peli- 
cans and  wild  geese. 
We  also  made  out 
several  crocodiles, 
basking  in  shallow 
water  or  on  sandy 
ledges,  sheltered 
from  the  sun  by 
overhanging  grasses, 
A  few  canoes  with 

mat-enclosed  cargoes  and  others  with  extem- 
porized mat-roofs  went  by,  keeping  close  inshore, 
their  occupants  paddling  lazily  along,  hardly 
disturbing  the  water-birds. 

In  the  long  reaches  we  got  a  shot  or  two  at 
crocodiles,  and  also  caught  glimpses  at  intervals 
of  a  hip|>o,  which  appeared  to  be  much  alarmed 
at  Qur  approach. 
In  this  neighbour-  *" 
hood  extensive 
open  country  and 
hills  became  visible 
for  the   first  time 
as  we  approached 
Onicha,  by  far  the 
most  important 
town   we  had  yet 
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reached.  Here 
there  are  two  fac- 
tories, in  addition  to 
a  large  native  town, 
which  is  said  to  con- 
tain sixteen  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

On  the  river  bank 
a  small  encamp- 
ment consisting  of 
mat  shelters  had 
been  extemporized 
by  passing  native 
traders,  whose 
canoes  lay  drawn 
up  in  a  line  on  the 
bank.  At  the  water's 
edge  the  natives 
were  washing  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and 
apparently  mixed 
bathing  is  jK-rmitted 
by  the  local  muni- 
cipal txxiy  -  -  what- 
ever that  may  con- 
sist of. 

I  also  noticed  a  number  of  curious  little 
thatched  shelters  built  high  up  on  poles — per- 
haps forty  feet  from  the  ground  immediately 
overlooking  the  river,  at  intervals  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  yards,  and  on  examining  one  of  these 
closely  could  see  a  man  sitting  aloft  with  a  string 
in  his  hand,  which  was  attached  to  a  large 

o|)en-work  basket- 
'"^  '     ■  '   ^    net  lying  in  the 

I  water  below.  He 
was  evidently  a 
fisherman,  his  ele- 
'  vated  position  pro- 
bably enabling  him 
to  see  what  he  was 
doing  without  fright- 
ening the  fish  away. 
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THE  SrORY  OF  A  VENDETTA. 
By  Colonel  J-  (i.  TtcicER,  i  ate  U.S.  Consul  at  Martiniqlk,  W.I. 

Colonel  Tucker  here  iwmtcs  the  life-history  of  a  near  neighbour  of  bit  in  Taae.  John 
Qlovtr  befriended  aome  Mcaping  slaves  in  the  bad  old  days  down  Soutb,  for  which  action 
the  enraged  planters  took  a  terrible  and  dastardly  tevcoce.    Thereupon  Otover  awore  to 

kin  everyone  ooncemed,  and  AilflHed  hie  oath. 


HBSgB  HAVE  met  many  qunini  characters 
HHrflH  during  my  sojuum  of  twenty-five 

■fllsjl  years  upon  th«^  Mt  xicaii  l»order  of 
I^H^^KJ  '1  exas,  but  the  quaintest  of  tlu-ni  all 
— a  man  with  a  history  wlm  li  n  uls 

like  the  jwqps  of  rnmnnre — was  Mr.  John 
Glover,  who  resided  just  over  the  line  at 
Cameron,  in  Hidalgo  Coun^,  Texas. 

He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age  when  I 
first  met  him,  of  spare  build,  and  clean-shaven 
except  for  a  bunch  of  whiskers  under  his  chin. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  words,  never  indulged  in 
whisky,  tobacco,  or  cards,  and  seldom  visited 
anyone. 

His  histoiy  was  miknown,  for  he  never  spoke 
about  his  past  life,  but  it  was  said  that  he  had 

come  to  the  Rio  Grande  many  years  ago  from 
Florida,  where  he  Imd  committed  some  crime. 

At  the  time  of  his  advent  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  stout  negress  and  two  of  her  children,  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  The  mother  was  called  "Aunt 
Phyllis,"  and  the  boy,  named  "Primus,**  subse- 
quently became  a  Ikk  k drivi  r  in  Brownsville. 

Mr.  Glover's  health  being  delicate,  Aunt 
Phyllis  and  her  daughter  were  supjn u  ting  and 
taking  rare  of  him  bv  jilnnling  sni.ill  tu  !<K  of 
corn  and  cotton  and  by  raising  a  few  head  of 
cattle.  It  was  said  that  Aunt  Phyllis  and  her 
children  had  Ini-n  his  slaves  !>t  fore  emancipa- 
tion, but  this  Aunt  Phyllis  denied  when  I  asked 
her  about  it,  saying  in  eflect,  '*  My  children  and 
myself  were  sliiv<  >  away  down  in  I'lorida, 
but  we  never  belonged  to  Mr.  Glover ;  but  if 
Mr.  Glover  and  I  should  live  to  be  a  thousand 
veat  s  old  I  would  work  for  him  every  d.iy  of  my 
life,  and  then  would  not  be  able  to  rc|iay  him 
for  what  he  has  done  for  me  and  my  children. 
We  owe  him  our  liberty  and  otir  livt  s,  and  that 
is  not  all ;  for  through  us  he  lust  hi^  wife  and 
his  property  and  had  to  leave  his  State,  where 
they  were  thir^tinp;  for  his  blood — and  all  for 
saving  us.  In  tliose  days  he  was  a  great  hunter 
and  a  dead  shot,  and  could  track  man  or  bcast 
for  miles  through  woods  and  svnmp--.  and, 
although  he  is  old  now,  he  can  shoot  as  straight 
as  ever,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  woods  is 


remarkable. '  i  his  was  all  Aunt  Phyllis  would 
ever  tell  me  about  herself  or  about  Mr.  Glover. 

I  had  known  the  latter  for  eight  or  ten  years 
without  ever  having  conversed  with  hsni,  but 
would  always  Sfieak  to  him  in  passing,  and  had 
gained  liis  pood  will  by  occasionally  sending 
him  delicacies  \vl.en  he  was  ill,  and  often 
assisting  Aunt  Plivilis  when  she  was  "hard  up." 

About  this  time  tlie  business  of  cattle-stealing 
was  flt)urishing.  Hands  of  Mexican  thieves 
would  cross  the  Rio  Grande  and  drive  hundreds 
of  head  of  Texas  rattle  into  Mexico,  where  a 
re-ady  market  was  always  to  be  found. 

(^a  I  tie-stealing  was  not  confined  to  Mexicans 
from  Mexico  alone,  but  was  also  indulged  in  by 
Mexicans  living  in  Texas  near  the  Rio  Grande  ; 
and  although  a  band  of  thieves  consisting  of 
eleven  men  were  surprised  and  killed,  yet  the 
business  still  went  on  merrily  upon  a  smaller 
scale. 

Aunt  Phyllis  lost  a  cow,  which  was  killed 
near  her  house  and  hide  and  meat  carried  off, 

w!ii(  li  angered  Mr.  Glover  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  went  on  the  war-path.  He  rode  a  very 
handsome  mare  which  he  had  bred  himself  and 
upon  which  lie  bestowed  great  c.ire. 

I  was  sunding  in  front  of  aiy  ranch  house  at 
Santa  Maria  one  day  when  Mr.  Glover  came 
riding  past.  I  sSojiped  liini  by  asking  how  he 
was  getting  along,  to  which  he  replied,  in  hif 
drawling  tone 

"Thank  you,  (olonel,  tny  health  is  pretty 
good,  but  I  am  worried,  because  they're  begin* 
ning  to  steal  cattle  right  here  now.  They  stole 
one  of  Aunt  I'hyllis's  <  ows  the  other  night.  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  colonel :  if  this  thing  isn't 
Stopped  very  soon  I'll  go  back  to  my  old  Iniainess 
again." 

"  What  old  business  do  you  allude  to,  Mr. 
Glover  ?  "  (queried  I. 

He  hevilati  d  a  moment  and  then,  looking  me 
straight  in  the  eye,  replied,  "  Killing  people  !  " 

"  Did  you  find  it  profitable  ?  " 

"  N'l  it  much,"  said  lir.  "  othi'rwise  I  should 
not  fn:  here  now;  and,  i)esides,  1  didn't  kill  foi 
money,  but  in  self-defence  and  for  revenfte." 
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Then  he  rode  away,  and  as  I  looked  after 
him  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  history 
must  lie  behind  this  short  speech.  I  resolved 
to  attempt  to  learn  it,  if  ever  I  caught  him  in  a 
reminiscent  mood. 

About  a  month  later,  while  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office,  Mr.  Glover  rode  up,  dismounted,  and 
came  in,  much  to  my  surprise,  for  he  was  never 
known  to  enter  anybody's  house,  and  I  sur- 
mised at  once  that  something  extraordinary  had 
happened.  I  arose  and  asked  him  to  be  seated, 
attempting  to  shake  hands  with  him,  but  he 
declined  both  propositions. 

"  I  can't  shake  hands  with  you;  colonel,  nor 
can  I  lake  a  seat  in  here  until  I've  told  you 
what  I  have  to  say  and  see  how  you  will 
take  it." 

"  You  haven't  been  '  killing  people,'  have 
you  ?  "  queried  I. 

"That's  just  what's  the  matter,"  replied  he, 
"and  I've  come  to  give  myself  up  to  you." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "sit  down  and  tell  your  story." 

He  took  a  seat,  depositing  his  hat  upon  the 


floor,  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 
"  I  got  up  this  morning  and 
found  my  mare  missing  out 
of  the  yard  where  I  had 
staked  her  last  night.  I  ex- 
amined the  ground  closely, 
and  found  she  had  been  led 
out  by  a  man  wearing  shoes ; 
so  I  knew  it  was  not  a  com- 
mon horse  -  thief  from  this 
neighbourhood,  because  they 
all  wear  sandals. 

"  I  tracked  the  mare  about 
a  hundred  yards  up  the  road 
to  a  place  where  she  had 
entered  the  wood.s.  I  then  re- 
turned home,  got  my  rifle,  a 
canteen  of  water,  and  some 
tortillas  (hoe-cakes),  and 
started  after  her.  I  tracked 
her  about  a  mile  through  the 
chaparral,  and  found  her 
hitched  to  a  tree. 

"  The  {X)or  thing  recognised 
me  and  whinnied  when  she 
saw  me,  and  as  I  thought  she 
might  be  thirsty  I  jxiured  out 
half  of  the  water  I  had  in  my 
canteen  into  the  crown  of  my 
hat,  and  she  drank  it  and 
looked  for  more  ;  but  I  said, 
'Never  mind,  old  girl,  you 
must  wait  a  bit,  because  I 
may  have  to  stay  here  all  day 
with  you,  for  I  sha'n't  go  away 
until  the  thief  who  tied  you 
here  comes  to  fetch  you  away.' 

"  I  lay  down  behind  a  bush  and  waited  until 
about  an  hour  ago,  when,  sure  enough,  I  heard 
him  coming.  He  came  along  carrying  a  nrw 
saddle  and  bridle  and  a  blanket  and  rifle  and 
pistol,  which  he  deposited  on  the  ground. 
Then  he  went  to  untie  the  mare,  when  I  rose 
and  called  '  Hands  up  ! '  but  the  fool  got  so 
scared  that  he  broke  and  ran.  I  fired  and 
shot  him  in  the  back  and  drop|x:d  him,  and 
there  he  lies  now." 

"  Who  was  the  man  ?  "  queried  1. 
"  He  is  the  fellow  from  North  Carolina  whom 
Joe  Hynes  hired  about  a  month  ago  to  work  as 
a  clerk  in  his  store  ;  and  as  Joe  has  gone  to 
Brownsville  and   foolishly  left   the  fellow  in 
charge,  I  suppose  he  thought  he  had  a  good 
chance  to  get  away  with  all  there  was  in  sight 
in  the  store  —and  with  my  mare  :  and  he  also 
has  a  pair  of  saddle  bags  filled  with  clothes." 
"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  asked  I. 
"  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  "  he  isn't  dead  ;  but  so 
that  he  can't  get  away  I've  tied  him  hand  and 
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Toot  with  the  stake  rope  and  moved  the  rifle 
and  the  pistol  to  a  safe  distance.  The  mare, 
the  man,  and  all  the  things  he  carried  are  there, 
in  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  come  down  and 
see  the  whole  lay  out." 


"  I  cannot  do  anything  with  you,  Mr.  ( jlovcr," 
replied  I,  "  liecause  I  am  a  United  States 
('ommissioner,  and  your  case  has  to  go  before 
the  State  authorities  ;  but  I  will  «lrivc  you  down 
to  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
will  summon  a  jury,  and  we  will  all  i^o  and 
investigate  the  mattrr.  Should  he  place  you 
under  bond  for  your  appearance  at  court  in 
Brownsville,  however,  I  will  stand  surety  for 
you.  You  have  done  a  very  good  thing  in 
ridding  us  of  a  horse-thief,  and  I  shall  stand  by 
you — of  that  you  may  rest  assured." 


While  I  was  speaking  the  old  man  looked 
straight  at  me,  and  when  I  finished  he  arose, 
reached  out  his  hand,  and  took  mine,  which  he 
shook  heartily,  saying  : — 

"  You  will  do  all  that  for  me  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  will,"  replied  1. 
"Well,  colonel,"  said  he, 
"  you  are  the  only  man  who  has 
offered  to  stand  by  me  and  do 
me  a  favour  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  shall  not  forget  it." 

Having  given  orders  to  harness 
a  horse  and  put  him  in  my 
buggy,  I  drove  the  old  man  to 
the  house  of  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  where  he  surrendered 
himself. 

A  jury  was  at  once  em- 
pannelled,  and  we  started  off  to 
try  the  case  in  the  woods.  Mr. 
(Hover  first  showed  us  the  marks 
where  the  mare  had  been  led 
out,  after  which  we  entered  the 
woods  and  were  taken  to  the 
place  where  the  thief  lay  tied, 
as  staled,  upon  the  ground. 

The  court  being  of)ened  right 
there,  the  unfortunate  prison^-r 
was  arraigned.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge,  upon  which 
Mr.  Glover  was  at  once  liberated 
and  led  his  mare  home. 

The  wounded  man  was  placed 
in  a  small  spring-waggon  which 
the  justice  had  brought  along 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  articles 
and  money  found  upon  the 
thief,  which  he  acknowledged 
having  stolen  from  Hynes,  were 
duly  invoiced  and  left  in  charge 
of  the  justice,  to  be  produced  in 
court,  if  necessary.  The  prisoner 
was  then  driven  to  Hrownsville 
and  placed  in  gaol.  He  stead- 
fastly refused  to  say  anything 
about  himself,  and  three  days 
later  he  died.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  episode. 

A  few  days'  later  Mr.  (Hover  paid  me  a 
friendly  visit— the  first  social  call  he  had  ever 
honoured  me  with.  .After  having  thanked  me 
again  for  the  assistance  rendered  hini,  he 
reniarked,  "Colonel,  if  I  can  ever  serve  you, 
you  know  where  to  find  me,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  it." 

You  can  do  me  a  favour  right  now,  Mr. 
(Hover,"  I  responded. 

"  Name  it  and  consider  it  done,"  said  he. 
"  What  I  want  of  you,  Mr.  Glover,  is  this.  I 
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want  you  to  stay  and  take  supper  with  me,  and 

after  supper  I  want  you  to  tell  mc  ?;omcth!ng 
about  your  former  business,  when  you  'kiiied 
people.' " 

"Well,"  said  he,  "you  have  my  promise,  and 
of  course  I  will  stick  tu  it,  though  I'd  rut  her 
have  done  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  were  able." 

After  supper  he  straightened  himself  in  his 
chair,  picked  up  a  straw  which  happened  to  lie 
upon  the  floor,  put  it  between  his  teeth,  and 
began  htf5  stor^*  as  follows : 

*'  We  needn't  be  particular  as  to  days  aixd 
dates,  for  that  plays  no  part  in  the  story,  but  a 
good  many  years  ago  I  lived  in  Florida,  and  at 
that  time  was  a  very  strong  and  active  man.  I 
could  out-ride,  out-jump,  and  out-shoot  anybody 
in  my  neighbourhood, 

*'  I  owned  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
acres  on  the  border  of  the  Everglades.  I  was 
twenty-five  years  old  when  I  married,  and  as  I 
was  not  rich  enough  to  own  slaves  I  hir^  a 
negro  man  and  woman  to  work  about  the  house 
and  fields. 

**  I  was'  a  pretty  good  hunter  m  those  days, 
and  used  to  hunt  a  great  de;il,  ami  my  house 
was  seldom  without  venison,  wild  turkey,  or 
other  game.  Being  constantly  in  the  woods  I 
got  acquainted  with  a  lot  of  Scminiilc  Indians, 
who  lived  in  the  Everglades,  and  with  several 
runaway  negroes  who  made  their  homes  with 
tlu'  Indians.  As  I  sometimes  gave  them  a  il<  er 
when  I  had  killed  more  than  1  could  use,  I 
became  very  friendly  with  them. 

"  .My  father-in-law  lived  about  fifteen  miles 
from  us,  and  now  and  then  my  wife  would 
visit  her  mother  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
her.  My  wife  was  a  good  womnn,  !>ut  sfie  has 
been  dead  now  many  years.  How  she  died  you 
will  soon  hear. 

"  Wc  had  been  married  several  years  and 
lived  iiiippy  and  contented,  when  ail  of  a  sudden 
trouble  came.  We  had  often  spoken  about  a 
man  who  lived  near  my  father-in-law's  iKnisf 
and  was  well-to-do ;  he  was  called  ticii,  and 
owned  a  good  many  slaves,  but  as  we  were 
considered  '  poor  white  trash '  we  did  not 
associate  with  him. 

"Now,  this  man  was  from  the  North  and  had 
come  down  into  I'lorida  many  years  In-fore,  and 
1  think  was  a  criminal  before  he  caine  there, 
but  that  made  no  difference  in  a  country  where 
there  were  so  many  rn'minals. 

"  'I  he  man  was  a  terribly  hard  master,  and 
used  to  abuse  his  negroes  vilely.  My  wife 
would  come  home  sometimes  from  a  visit  to  her 
father's  house  and  tell  me  how  badly  the  |XK>r 
slaves  were  being  treated,  and  often  said  that 
'one  of  these  days  some  of  them  would  run 
away  from  him.' 
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"  Now,  it  happened  that  one  night,  while  it 

was  raining  .ind  Ijlustering  outside,  we  sat  by 
the  tire,  my  wiie  and  I,  when  a  loud  knock 
came  on  the  door.  I  went  and  opened  it,  and 
there  stood  Aunt  Phyllis  and  two  children,  look- 
ing like  drowntxl  rats,  almost  dead  with  wet, 
hunger,  and  fear. 

"  I  askfd  them  in.  and  as  soon  as  Aunt 
Phyllis  saw  my  wife  she  rushed  up  to  her  and 
fell  on  her  knees  beside  her,  begging  her  to 
save  her  and  her  children,  as  she  had  run  away 
from  her  master,  the  fellow  who  lived  near  niy 
father-in-law. 

"  We  made  them  sit  by  the  fire  and  dry  them- 
selves and  gave  them  something  to  eat,  and 
when  they  were  satisfied,  and  the  two  children 
lay  by  Uie  fire  asleep.  Aunt  Phyllis  told  us  that 
her  master  had  whipped  her  husband  so  badly 
a  few  days  before  that  he  was  taken  ill  and 
died — and  all  because  he  had  broken  an  old 
plough !  So  she  bad  taken  her  two  children 
and  run  away  and  come  to  us  for  a.ssist- 
ance^  as  she  said  she  knew  Master  John 
(that  was  me)  would  help  her,  and  she  was 
afraid  they  would  come  after  her  at  any  moment 
with  the  bloodhounds. 

**  Now,  I  tell  you,  colonel,  I  stood  by  and 
listened,  and  the  more  I  listened  the  madder  I 
got,  and  1  swore  to  myself  that  I  would  save 
the  poor  woman  even  if  I  had  to  kill  her  brotal 
master  in  doing  so  Tint  I  knew  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  because  my  reputation  among 
these  slave^rivers  was  none  dP  die  best,  for 
they  had  a  suspicion  that  I  had  helped  some 
negroes  to  escape  into  the  Everglades. 

*'Thi8  suspicion  was  wrong,  because  I  had 
not  been  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  if  I  had  been  I  might  have  done  so.  .So 
I  said  to  my  wife,  '  Ann,  get  all  the  bread  you 
have  in  ilie  house,  and  some  corn  meal,  and 
coflee  and  sugar,  and  a  >idc  o'  Uicon,  and  we 
will  put  it  into  a  bundle  and  get  away  as  soon 
as  jio<;sihl<.-.  for  the  hloodhounds  will  surely 
track  her  here.  If  I  can  only  j^et  an  iiour's 
start  they  will  never  get  .'Vunt  Phyllis.* 

**  My  wife  was  a  soft  licarti  d  woman,  and  all 
the  time  she  was  getting  the  things  ready  she 
was  cryii^  Wtterly.  When  they  were  all  packed 
into  a  corn-sack,  and  we  were  about  ready  to 
start,  she  came  up  to  me  and  threw  her  arms 
about  my  neck  and  kissed  me. 

"  '  John,'  she  said,  'you  are  a  good  man,  and 
I  know  God  will  bless  you  and  protect  you 
for  helping  to  save  this  poor  mother  and  her 
children  ;  but  i  am  afraid  I  shall  never  see  you 
again,  because  if  they  pet  after  you  with  the 
bloodhounds,  and  catch  you,  they  will  kill  yon.' 

"'Well,'  said  1,  'good-bye,  my  dear  girl. 
If  they  kill  me^  it  can't  be   helped;  but 
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some  of  thera  shall  keep  me  company.'  Then 
I  took  down  my  rifle  and  all  the  powder 
and  ball  I  had  in  the  house,  took  a  couple  of 
blankets  for  Aunt  Phyllis,  and  threw  the  corn- 
sack  with  the  provisions  over  my  shoulder.  I 
held  the  boy  Primus  by  the  hand,  Aunt  Phyllis 
took  up  the  girl,  and  then  wc  started  out  into 
the  wind  and  rain  of  that  wild  night. 

"I  knew  a  place  away  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  swamp— a  .sort  of  little  island — which  I  had 
di.scovered  one  day  while  out  hunting.  There 
was  a  small  shanty  hidden  in  the  bu.shes,  which 
must  have  been  used  by  some  former  runaway 


"  Here  we  took  to  the  water  and  never  left  it 
for  two  hours— now  wading,  now  half-swimming 
— and  I  had  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  pro- 
visions and  powder  dry.  About  daybreak, 
almost  dead  with  fatigue,  we  finally  reached 
the  spot  I  was  looking  for,  and  entered  the 
little  shanty. 

"  I  soon  had  a  fire  blazing,  having  brought 
my  flint  and  steel,  which  is  as  necessary  to  a 
hunter  as  meat.  But  the  fire  was  barely  alight 
when  Aunt  Phyllis  came  and  knelt  down  in  front  * 
of  me  and  embraced  my  knees  and  cried  for  joy, 
and  thanked  and  blessed  me.    I  was  as  glad 
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slave,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  could  only  get  the 
fugitives  there  thi  y  would  be  safe. 

"  But  it  was  a  long  way  off  and  there  were  no 
roads.  In  the  darkness  and  rain,  too,  it  was 
hard  to  find,  and  before  getting  there  wc  should, 
I  knew,  have  to  swim  or  wade  a  long  distance  in 
the  water  in  order  to  throw  the  bloodhounds  olT 
our  track. 

"  All  these  matters  ran  through  my  head 
while  we  were  walking  along.  After  plodding 
steadily  for  about  three  hours,  however,  I  cnnie 
across  a  tree  standing  near  a  swamp,  which  I 
had  '  notched  '  by  cutting  a  cross  upon  it ;  and 
then  I  knew  exactly  where  we  were.  By  this 
time  the  rain  had  ceased  and  it  was  rather  light, 
though  there  was  no  moon  out. 


as  she  was,  though  I  knew  there  was  a  reckoning 
to  come  for  me  yet  if  the  hounds  had  tracked 
her  to  my  house.  When  I  thought  of  it  1  began 
to  gel  scared  about  my  wife,  and  decided  to 
return  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  But  I  was  nearly  worn  out  with  the  load  I 
had  carried  and  the  wading  in  the  water,  and 
finally  made  up  my  mmd  to  rest  an  hour  and 
sleep. 

"  Having  told  Aunt  Phyllis  my  fears  about 
my  wife,  I  begged  her  to  wake  me  in  an  hour 
and  have  breakfast  ready  for  me. 

"As  soon  as  I  touched  the  ground  I  fell 
asleep,  and  had  thus  slept  about  half  an  hour 
when  something  strange  and  terrible  happened. 
I  dreamed  that  I  saw  my  wife  struggling  with 
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some  men,  and  heard  her  voice  as  plainly  :is  if 
she  had  stood  before  me,  crying  out,  'John,  John ' 
Help,  help  ! '  I  awoke  witli  a  start,  the  perspi- 
ration broke  out  all  over  me,  and  I  felt  faint  and 
sick.  Suddenly  1  seemed  to  hear  the  low, 
sweet  voice  of  my  wife,  close  to  niy  ear,  whisper- 
ing, •  Ciood-byc,  good-bye  I ' 

"  I  jumped  to  my  feet  with  a  cry,  my  limbs 
trembling  so  that  1  could  not  move  a  step. 
Aunt  Phyllis,  who  was  getting  breakfast  near  the 
fire,  heard  the  cry,  looked  around  at  me,  and 


"  I  JlTMrBD  TO  MY  fBKT  WITH 

almost  fainted,  for  she  afterwards  declared  I 
looked  like  a  ghost  as  I  stood  there  pale  and 
trembling. 

"In  a  lew  moments,  however,  I  recovered  my 
self-control  and  attributed  the  bad  dream  to 
my  overstrung  nerves,  owing  to  the  great  strain 
through  which  I  had  passed.  Aunt  Phyllis 
urged  me  to  drink  some  coffee,  which  I  did,  but 
could  eat  nothing,  so  she  put  son)e  bread  and 
bacon  into  my  'moral'  (haversack),  and  I  started 
off  for  home,  full  of  fear  and  anxiety.  I  told 
her  that  I  would  brin^;  her  some  provisions  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  unless  I  was  killed.  Then, 
after  bidding  her  gooil-bye,  I  left. 

"  As  I  had  only  my  rille  to  carry,  I  made 
better  time  returning  than  in  coming.  I  took 
good  care  to  cover  my  tracks  as  much  as 
possible  by  keeping  to  the  water.  When  I  had 
covered  about  half  the  distance  to  my  house  the 
b.irking  of  dogs  struck  upon  my  ear.    I  knew 
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at  once  what  it  meant,  and  looked  for  a  place  of 
safety,  running  as  hard  as  I  could  and  getting 
into  the  water  whenever  I  had  a  chance;  but, 
for  all  that,  the  barking  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  I  was  finally  compelled  to  climb  a  tree. 

"I  had  hardly  got  fairly  settled  in  the 
branches  when  two  bloodhounds  jiassed,  and 
shortly  afterwards  struck  my  trail.  They  ran  a 
little  way  forward,  stopped  suddenly,  and  came 
straight  for  the  tree  in  the  branches  of  which  I 
was  seated.    There  they  stopped  and  looked  up 

at  me,  but  only 
for  a  second, 
for  my  rifle 
tracked  and 
one  of  them 
fell  dead.  The 
survivor  tried 
his  best  to 
climb  the  tree, 
but  it  was  no 
good,  for  again 
my  rifle  spoke 
and  he  rolled 
over  upon  his 
back,  dead. 

"Shouts 
were  now  heard 
ill  the  distance, 
and  I  lost  no 
time  in  d e - 
scending  from 
the  tree  and 
speeding  away, 
feeling,  how- 
ever, perfectly 
safe  now  that 
my  pursuers 
had  no  dogs  to 
guide  them.  I  took  to  the  water  again,  made  a 
long  detour,  and  doubled  bai  k,  because  I  was 
now  thoroughly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my  wife. 

"  Having  misled  iny  pursuers,  I  ran  as  hard 
as  I  could  towards  my  house.  Knowing  as  1 
did  all  the  short  cuts,  I  soon  came  out  into  a 
clearing  from  whence  I  could  see  my  place. 
Then  I  stopped  suddenly,  for  there  was  no 
house  in  sight — nothing  but  smouldering  ruins  I 
"  I  only  halted  for  a  minute,  and  then  ran 
towards  the  place  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 
Presently  I  found  the  body  of  my  poor  wife. 
She  had  evidently  been  shot  before  the  house 
was  fired.  I  felt  da/ed,  and  at  that  nioment  I 
hardly  realized  the  fearful  loss  I  had  sustained. 

"  Mechanically  I  went  towards  a  small  tool- 
house  which  had  esca{)ed  the  flames  and  pro- 
cured a  spade.  Then  I  dug  a  grave  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  po[)lar  tree,  in  whose  pleasant  shade 
my  \K>or  wife  had  spetu  many  quiet  hours. 
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"  In  this  grave  I 
deposited  all  that 
had  been  dearest 
lo  me  in  the  world, 
and  after  I  had 
filled  it  in  I  sat 
down  upon  the 
mound,  and  then  a 
great  anguisii  took 
possession  of  me 
and  I  wept. 

"  I  low  long  I 
sat  there  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  after  a 
time  a  calm  came 
over  >ne,  produced 
by  a  feeling  that 
was  new  to  me— a 
thirst  for  vengeance 
so  fierce  and  terrible 
that  even  after  these  many  years  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it. 

"  I  arose  from  the  grave  a  changed  and  aged 
man.  1  looked  at  the  grave  an(l  at  my  wife's 
ring,  which  I  had  slip|)cd  on  my  finger.  I  ktielt 
down  by  the  side  of  the  grave  and  then  and 
there  swore  solemnly  that  not  one  of  the 
murderers  should  es<  ape  me  ;  that  I  would  kill 
them  and  utterly  destroy  their  property  as  they 
had  killed  my  poor  wife  and  destroyed  all  I 
|x)ssessed  in  the  world. 

"  1  have  been  faithful  to  my  oath  and  have 
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avenged  her  death— and  that  is  why  I  ain  here. 
Within  a  week  I  killed  the  leader,  who  was 
Aunt  I'hyllis's  master,  and  during  the  same 
night  set  fire  to  his  house,  which  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  As  soon  as  his  dead  body  was 
found  a  number  of  his  slaves  took  to  the  woods, 
where  I  came  across  them,  and  they  were  glad 
to  remain  with  me  and  have  me  for  a  leader. 
"  'i  here  were  eight  men  and  two  boys  in  the 

first  party  which  I  came 
across,  and  during  the 
day  we  encountered 
two  women,  and  as  I 
knew  that  the  whole 
county  w o u Id  be 
aroused  I  made  straight 
for  the  Seminole  In- 
dians' camp,  away  back 
in  the  Everglades. 

"  We  travelled  two 
days  and  nights,  only 
slec{)ing  a  few  hours, 
until  we  were  out  of 
reach  of  danger. 

"  Yes,  colonel,  I  said 
I  was  a  changed  man, 
and  I  mean  it.  I  lost 
all  sense  of  fatigue  and 
all  fear  of  danger,  for 
only  one  idea  |X)ssessed 
me — vengeance. 

"  With  my  rifle  to 
kill  deer,  bear,  and  wild 
turkeys,  and  with  corn 
which  we  got  from  the 
Indians,  we  had  plenty 
to  eat,  and  lay  low  for 
about  a  month. 

"  During  this  time  I 
learned  from  one  of  the 
negroes,  who  had  seen 
my  servant  after  my 
house  was  burnt  and 
my  wife  killed,  ilut 
there  were  five  men  in 
the  party  who  com- 
mitted the  outrage. 
"  It  appears  that  the  bloodhounds  had  led 
the  iKirty  right  up  to  my  door,  having  caught 
the  scent  of  Aunt  I'hyllis  and  her  children. 
When  the  pursuers  entered  the  house  and  found 
they  Were  gone  they  abused  and  threatened  my 
wife  in  order  to  make  her  tell  where  we  had 
gone  to. 

"  But  my  wife  was  true  grit  ;  she  siiid  she 
would  not  tell  them  ;  that  they  could  kill  her 
before  she*  would  do  so.  The  enraged  men 
took  her  at  lu-r  word,  shot  her  through  the 
head,  and  set  fire  to  the  house 
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"  As  I  had  the  names  of  the  men  w  ho  had 
composed  the  party,  having  procured  additional 
evidence,  I  feh  sure  of  my  revenge.  In  six 
weeks  from  the  day  of  my  wife's  dealli  1  had 
killed  two  out  of  the  five  and  burned  their 
homes. 

*'  I  stayed  in  the  Everglades  about  six  months, 


wlien  things  had  settled  down,  I  slip{>ed  away 
one  dark  night  without  bidding  anybody  good- 
bye, taking  Aunt  Phyllis  and  the  children  with 
me. 

"  Before  leaving,  however,  I  managed  to 
liave  a  letter  conveyed  to  the  Governor,  in 
which  I  stated  the  whole  (acts  of  the  case,  and 
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during  which  time  I  made  many  raids  upon  my 
enemies  and  had  some  very  narrow  escapes 
from  being  shot  or  caught ;  but,  having  no  fear, 
I  defied  them,  and  in  the  end  all  five  of  my 
enemies  fell  before  my  rifle  and  the  torch 
devoured  their  pro[)erty.  Then,  although  I 
could  have  stayed  in  the  Everglades  for  many 
years  without  any  risk  of  being  caught,  I  con- 
cluded to  emigrate,  as  1  had  avenged  the  death 
of  my  wife  fully. 

'*  1  had  become  such  a  terror  by  this  time 
that  the  (iovernor  put  a  price  u[X)n  my  head, 
but  that  did  not  worry  me,  as  none  of  my 
associates  dared  betray  me. 

"  liut  I  got  tired  of  being  hunted,  and  made 
my  arrangements  quietly  for  geltitig  away,  only 
taking  Aunt  Phyllis  into  my  confidence.  After 
living  a  year  without  making  any  raids,  and 


assured  him  that,  as  all  my 
enemies  had  Ixen  killed,  no 
more  outrages  need  be  appre- 
hended from  me. 
"And  now,  colonel,**  concluded  Mr.  (Jlover, 
"you  know  what  I  meant  when  I  said  I  would 
have  to  go  into  my  old  business  again,  killing 
people.  Nobody  here  knows  anything  about 
n)e,  and,  as  I  know  you  are  my  friend,  I  ho\H2 
you  will  keep  my  secret  to  yourself.  I  only 
be<:ame  an  outlaw  when  I  was  dri\en  to  it  for 
revenge.  Otherwise  I  have  never  in  my  life 
harmed  any  living  being." 

Here  ended  his  strange  story,  and  it  only 
remains  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  (Hover  was  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  man,  and  that  he  died  jvace- 
fuUy  in  his  bed  in  Hidalgo  County,  Texas,  a 
few  years  ago,  and  was  soon  followed  to  the 
grave  by  Aunt  Phyllis,  who  said  upon  her  death- 
bed that  "she  was  quite  willing  to  die,  as  she 
had  nothing  more  to  live  for  since  the  death  of 
Mr.  t  J  lover  " 
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An  article  which  will  interest  our  lady  readers.  The  baby  parade  at  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey,  takes  place  annually  in  August,  and  attracts  children  and  their  parents  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Valuable  prizes  arc  offered  to  the  juvenile  parttcipanu  in  the  parade-^ 
none  of  whom  are  over  (Ifkeen— for  the  best-decorated  '•tunioata"  and  dtcaaea,  and  enormoua 

-  crowda  gather  to  witneas  the  proecaalbn. 


I]  bdvc  firemen's  parades  and 
liit  yrk-  [Kira(lr>  ;  wliy  not  have  a 
bdb)  parade?  '  "A  capital  iika  I  " 
was  the  res|)oiise,  and  the  speakers, 
two  well-known  figures  in  Asbury 
Park,  N.J.,  at  once  set  about  discussing  the 
feasibility  of  the  projet  t.  The  result  was  tliai 
within  a  very  short  time  ^\sbury  Park  had 
witnessed  its  first  baby  parade. 

This  took  place  in  July,  1890,  and  was  in 
every  way  a  complete  success,  although,  com- 
pared with  the  elaborate  carnivals  of  recent 
years,  of  a  very  unpretentious  character.  One 
hundred  and  sixty-five  children  took  part  in  the 
parade,  and  the  novelty  and  picturesqueness  of 
the  sight  as  they  formed  into  one  long  pro- 
cession and,  accompanied  by  the  l)cacb  band, 
inarched  through  the  tmun  thoroughfares  greatly 
impressed  all  who  saw  it.  Of  valuable  prizes, 
such  as  are  now  given,  there  were  none^  but 
every  child  was  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  a  box 
of  candy. 

Thus  out  of  a  chance  conversation  was 
Asbury  Park's  famous  baby  {parade  founded, 

and  it  has  ever  since  remained  one  of  the  most 
unique  events  of  the  season  at  this  popular 
American  resort.  Each  year  it  gained  in  popu- 
larity, and  was  allended  by  larger  numbers  from 
near  and  far.  The  entries  increased,  the  prizes 
were  made  more  valuable,  and  the  parade 
gradually  obtained  for  itself  a  prominent  fKisi- 
tion  in  the  list  of  Asbury  Park's  social  functions. 

The  progress  was  uninterrupted  until  1900, 
when,  much  to  the  disaisj  o'-nment  of  all,  the 
parade  was  nut  held.     I'lie  loUowinjj  year,  how- 


ever, ample  amends  vrere  made,  and  that  year's 

/<■/('  was  the  most  successful  held  up  to  that 
lime.  JJut  1902  was  to  see  even  greater  things 
achieved.  Instead  of  being  completed  in  one 
day,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  it  extended 
over  three  days,  and  many  additional  features, 
iireatly  increasing  its  attractiveness,  were  intro- 
duced. In  1 90 1  the  carnival  was  presided  over, 
for  the  first  time,  by  a  Queen  and  her  Court, 
but  last  year  this  pretty  idea  was  elaborated  still 
further.  The  festivities  commenced  with  a 
Coronation  ball  and  reception  given  by  Utania, 
Queen  of  the  Fairies,  impersonated  by  Miss 
Rhoda  Elizabeth  Atkins,  of  New  York.  This 
young  lady  quickly  found  her  way  to  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects,  and  during  her  short  but  " 
brilliant  reign  of  lliree  days  made  herself  a 
general  fiivourite  by  her  courtesy  and  c^arm  of 
manner. 

Invitations  to  the  ball  were  cagerljr  sought, 
and  happy  indeed  were  those  who  received  from 

Mr.  Fnttik  H.  Conover,  proprietor  of  Coleman 
House,  who  acted  as  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
to  the  Queen,  the  following  Royal  command : 
"Her  MaiLsty  Tllnnia.  Oucen  of  the  Fairy 
Carnival  of  the  Twelfth  Annual  Baby  Parade, 
commands  you  to  appear  at  the  Cororuttion 
liall,  Coleman  Court  I'alncr.  Monday  evening, 
August  i8lh,  1902.  Summoned  by  Her 
Majesty." 

The  Queen,  attired  in  her  Royal  rohes  and 
attended  by  pages,  heralds,  and  ntaids  of 
honour,  droye  in  full  state  to  her  Court,  where 
ht  r  arri\al  was  proclainiL-d  ]>\-  a  bla>t  from  the 
trumpet  of  a  herald  who  had  preceded  the 
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procession.  Her  Majesty  was  then  escortud  to 
the  ball-room,  where  the  Coronation  ceremony 
was  held.  In  honour  of  the  event 
she  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  together  with  a  hand- 
some gold  niedal  as  a  souvenir 
of  the  occasion.  A  very  pleasant 
incident  during  the  evening  was 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Conover 
of  a  facsimile  of  the  Queen's  medal 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  festival. 

So  far  the  babies  had  not  been 
greatly  in  evidence,  but  on  the 
following  day  they  had  matters  all 
their  own  way.  Adults,  indeed, 
for  once  found  themselves  of  little 
or  no  account,  and  Asbury  Park 
on  this  brilliant  summer's  day  was 
tuincd  into  a  veritable  babies' 
paradise.  Not,  however,  that  the 
grown-ups  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween. On  the  contrary,  every 
baby  seemed  to  have  brought  his 
father  and  mother,  to  s;iy  nothing 
of  "  his  sisters  and  his  cousins 
and  his  aunts,''  and  they  came  in 
such  numbers  that  ten  special  trains 
were  needed  to  accommodate  them. 

Babies  dark  and  babies  fair, 
babies  from  China,  Japan,  South 


Africa,  and  South  America,  as  well  as  one 
full -bred  Indian  papoose,  were  to  be  seen, 
and  one  and  all  appeared  to  be  enjoy- 
ing theniselves.  Every  fond  mother  naturally 
imagined  that  her  baby  was  the  prettiest  one  to 
be  seen  ;  indeed,  so  strong  was  the  faith  of 
some  that  they  even  forebore  to  dress  the 
children  in  their  best  attire,  thinking  their 
charms  sufficient  in  themselves  to  gain  one  of 
the  much-coveted  prizes.  The  children  seemed 
to  know  that  the  day  was  theirs,  and  appeared 
determined  to  do  nothing  to  mar  its  success. 

As  the  hours  passed  swiftly  by  the  crowd 
became  denser  and  even  more  plentifully  be- 
sprinkled with  babies  of  all  ages,  until  at  four 
o'clock,  the  time  announced  for  the  start  of  the 
parade,  it  was  estimated  that  upwards  of  si.xty 
thousand  spectators  were  present.  They  com- 
pletely filled  all  the  available  s|>ace  on  the  side- 
walk, while  the  grand  stands  were  packed  to 
overflowing,  as  were  the  streets  adjacent  to  the 
route  of  the  procession.  In  fact,  every  point 
from  which  a  view  of  the  procession  could  be 
obtained  had  its  quota  of  expectant  sightseers. 

Ocean  Avenue— a  fine  broad  thoroughfare 
running  parallel  with  the  sea — was  the  scene  of 
the  parade.  About  two-thirds  of  the  avenue  had 
to  be  traversed  by  the  procession,  which  then 
turned  and  retraced  its  way  to  the  starting  |K)int. 
The  route  was  admirably  kept,  and,  though  it 
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must  liavc  been  impossible  for  many  to  gain 
more  than  a  momentary  glimpse  of  llie  pageant, 
very  little  grumbling  was  heard. 

Asbury  Park  had  seldom  presented  a  more 
animated  appearance— certainly  it  had  never 
looked  more  beautiful— than  at  the  moment 
when  a  mounted  bugler  signalized  the  approach 
of  the  Queen's  procession  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  parade.  All  eyes  were  strained 
to  catch  the  first  sight  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  as  the  fairy-coach  came  into  view  it  was 
received  with  a  hearty  outburst  of  cheering,  the 
first  of  the  long  succession  of  cheers  with  which 
the  parade  was  greeted  all  along  the  route. 
Never  were  cheers  better  deserved,  for  Queen 


served  the  purpose  of  a  Court,  from  which  Her 
Majesty  watched  the  |)arade  over  which  she  had 
been  chosen  to  preside.  Her  gallant  escort 
had  meanwhile  taken  up  its  position  in  front  of 
the  stand,  where  it  remained  on  guard  through- 
out the  afternoon.  The  iwvilion  on  the  right  of 
the  Queen  was  reserved  for  the  judges,  while 
that  on  her  left  contained  a  nnlitary  band. 
Inmiediately  opposite  an  inunense  grand  stand 
was  packed  with  sightseers,  and  the  many- 
coloured  dresses  of  the  ladies  lent  additional 
effect  to  the  already  brilliant  scene. 

Without  any  delay  the  Queen  signified  her 
wish  that  the  procession  should  start  on  its  way, 
and  immediately  the  first  in  the  long  line  of 
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Titania,  crowned  and  wearing  her  Royal  robes, 
made  a  charming  picture  as  she  passed  between 
the  ranks  of  her  subjects  in  an  elaborately 
decorated  gold  coach.  Her  maids  of  honour, 
who  followed  in  State  carriages,  added  a  sense 
of  dignity  to  the  scene  without  in  any  way 
lessening  its  beauty. 

The  Royal  procession  was  escorted  by  a  con- 
tingent of  juvenile  "  Rough  Riders,"  and  these 
youthful  warriors,  dressed  in  kliaki  and  carrying 
arms,  quickly  gained  the  favour  of  the  crowd 
by  their  martial  bearing.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  starting-point  three  pavilions  had  been 
erected  and  lavishly  decorated  with  flags, 
towards  which  the  Royal  cortige  slowly  niade  its 
way.  The  Queen  and  her  maids  of  honour 
were  conducted  to  the  middle  [lavilion,  which 


little  folks  came  into  view  and  was  welcomed 
with  a  ringing  cheer.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  "  Rough  Riders,"  a  contingent  of 
whom  acted  as  advance  guard  to  each  of  the 
seven  sections  into  which,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  judges,  the  competitors  were 
divided. 

The  fact  that  the  age  limit  was  fi.xed  at  fifteen 
made  it  possible  for  the  parade  to  be  given  a 
far  more  varied  and  animated  character  than 
w^uld  have  seemed  likely  from  its  title.  Nearly 
four  hundred  children  were  entered  in  the 
different  classes,  and  it  took  quite  an  hour  for 
the  procession  to  pass  the  Queen's  reviewing 
stand.  Thtf  children  marched  in  perfect  order, 
a  distance  of  ten  feet  being  maintained  between 
the  "exhibits" — if  they  may  be  so  called — and 
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were  received  with  immense  cheering  and 
applause  all  along  the  line.  It  was  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  sight,  and  those  who  watched  closely 
the  almost  endless  procession  of  happy  faces 
could  not  fail  to  note  the  pride  with  which  the 
children  realized  that 
the  applause  was  all  for 
them,  and  them  alone. 
Kven  the  face  of  some 
little  mite  hardly  more 
than  a  year  old  would 
now  and  then  be  seen 
to  light  up  with  pleasure 
as  some  sight  or  sound 
appealed  to  its  childish 
fancy. 

Much  variety  of  opin- 
ion was  expressed  as  to 
the  prettiest  feature  of 
the  show.  While  some 
favoured  the  section 
devoted  to  dolls'  per- 
ambulators, each  in 
charge  of  its  youthful 
owner,  others  preferred 
the  elaborately  decora- 
led  allegorical  cars  or 
"floats."  I  Jut  there  was 
something  for  all  tastes  in 
the  various  sections  of  the 


pageant,  and  where  everything  was  characterized 
by  a  sense  of  beauty,  combined  with  great 
simplicity,  it  would  be  a  difficult  and  an 
ungracious  task  to  make  comparison.s.  The 
ap|)earance  of  many  of  the  cars  was  very 
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Striking,  and  it  was  evident  that  much  time  and 
thoujjht  l>ad  l)ecn  expendetl  upon  their  dtjsign 
and  decoration.  One,  representing  "  Aurora 
Opening  the  CJates  of  Day,"  was  of  a  par- 
ticularly ambitious  design,  yet  so  well  was  the 
idea  carried  out  that  it  was  admired  and  cheered 
by  all.  Amongst  the  subjects  represcnteil  by 
the  other  cars,  all  of  which  were  accorded  a 
most  inspiriting  reception,  were  Cleopatra, 
attended  by  two  black  slaves ;  Hen  Hur,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  three  white  horses  :  and  the 
Queen  of  the 
l'"lowers  and  the 
Queen  of  the 
Roses  —  over  a 
thousand  roses 
being  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the 
latter  car.  The 
|)rize  in  this  sec- 
tion was  awarded 
to  "The  First 
Inhabitants  of 
Asbury  Park," 
showing  a  wig- 
wam, camp  fire, 
war  paint,  and  all 
the  accessories  of 
Indian  life.  Some 
idea  of  the  amount 
of  care  bestowed 
on  these  exhibits 
may  be  gained 
from  our  illustra- 
tions. 

Queen  Titania 
displayed  the  live- 
liest interest  in 
the  proceedings, 
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and  it  was  evident  that  she  was  greatly 
charmed  with  the  sf>ectacle.  Most  of  the 
children,  as  they  |)assed  her  Court,  looketl 
uf)  at  their  Fairy  Queen  with  a  happy  smile, 
while  many  blew  kisses  to  her  and  the  maids  of 
honour. 

Every  kind  of  baby-carriage  was  to  be  seen, 
and  many  were  decorated  in  such  dainty  fashion 
as  to  excite  expressions  of  admiration  even  from 
the  owners  of  competing  turnouts.  Many  and 
curious  were  the  devices  adopted  to  keep  the 

tiny  occu|)ants  in 
"^Sjyj  good  humour. 
One  fond  mother 
was  happily  in- 
spired to  decor- 
ate her  baby's 
carriage  with 
sltclls  and  to  fill 
the  bottom  with 
sand,  with  which 
the  child  played 
delightedly 
throughout  the 
afternoon. 

Great  merri- 
ment was  aroused 
by  the  costunie 
section,  owing  to 
the  amusing 
variety  of  the 
dresses  and  the 
solemn  walk  and 
serious  faces  of 
many  of  the  chil- 
dren. Most  of 
the  familiar  figures 
of  I'airyland  were 
represented,  and 
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the  little  tots  made  a  most  picturesque  sight  as 
they  slowly  defiled  between  the  walls  of  cheering 
spectators.  Cupid,  impersonated  by  a  little  boy 
only  three  years  and  six  months  old,  conquered 
all  his  rivals,  and  thus  succeeded  in  main- 
taining his  reputation.  Dolly  Varden,  I'uck, 
and  a  capital  representation  of  a  Highlander 
were  other  figures  that  met  with  approval. 


The  procession  now  stretched  nearly  from 
one  end  of  the  route  to  the  other,  and,  as 
viewed  from  the  stands,  was  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful sight.  The  skilful  use  made  of  flowers, 
both  real  and  artificial,  was  a  notable  feature  of 
the  scene,  and  gave  it  an  appearance  of  dainti- 
ness and  charm  |>eculiarly  in  keeping  with  its 
character.    Despite  the  heat  of  the  afternoon 
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the  inlert'st  of  the  spectators  never  flagged,  and 
the  applause  given  to  some  of  the  exhibits 
towards  the  end  of  the  procession  was  quite  as 
hearty  as  that  with  which  the  first  division  had 
been  greeted.  Especially  capable  of  artistic 
decoration  were  the  little  pony-carriages  so 
beloved  by  children  of  all  ages,  and  some 
of  these  were  loadefl  with  such  masses  of 
flowers  that  their  occu[)anls  were  scarcely 
visible. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  task  of  the 
judijcs  was  l)y  no  means  an  enviable  one,  for  in 
the  long  line  which  had  passed  before  their 
stand  during  the  afternoon  a  very  level,  yet  high, 
standard  of  excellence  had  been  maintained. 
But  until  the  morrow  their  decisions  were  to 
remain  secret,  and  great  was  the  curiosity  of  the 
crowd  in  conse<iueiice.  It  was  plain,  however, 
that  many  a  mother  making  her  way  home  with 
a  tired  but  happy  child  was  certain  in  her  own 
mind  as  to  the  destination  of  at  least  one  prize. 
Would  that  to-morrow  might  never  conie  and 
her  happiness  remain  undisturbed  ! 


On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the  festivities 
were  brought  to  a  triumphant  close  with  a  Mid- 
summer Night's  Fairy  P'estival.  Queen  'I'itania 
and  her  Court,  with  all  the  members  of  the 
Carnival  Association,  were  present,  and  in  the 
intervals  between  a  most  attractive  series  of 
tai)/caux  Her  Majesty  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  three  days'  festivities  the 
baby  parade  is  now  more  firmly  established  than 
ever  as  the  most  unicpic  feature  of  the  .season 
at  Asbury  Park.  What  this  year  has  in  store 
remains,  at  the  lime  of  writing,  to  be  seen.  An 
attempt  will  most  likely  be  made  to  eclipse  last 
year's  record,  and  another  fine  tinje  for  llic 
children  would  seem  to  be  in  prospect. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  English 
watering  place  to  show  its  enterprise.  The  first 
town  to  organize  a  baby  |>arade  on  the  lines  of 
that  at  Asbury  Park  will  .surely  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  its  reward,  and  will  probably 
decide  at  once  to  make  such  a  carnival  a 
regular  feature  of  the  season. 


For  tweatv  year*  Queen  Stella«  the  gtpey  ruler  of  the  Gonzalet,  had  mourned  her  bandaome  youog  lover 
dead,  she  went  to  America  to  arrange  for  the  emigration  of  her  pooplc,  and  there  diaeovcrcd  her  hmg- 
loal  awectheart  in  a  priaen  cell,  atlU  true  to  her  memory  i  Stqie  are  now  being  taken  to  eeeure  lua 
and  the  pretty  little  romance  will  end  conventionally  enough  with  die  aound  of  wed^g  bdla. 


KEN  STELLA,  the  gipsy  ruler  of 
lilt-  ( lonzales,  a  tribe  of  S|>anish 
.;i|<sic-s,  lias  for  some  time  been 
rt  >i<!iiig  in  the  United  States  of 
AiH.  i.ca  ill  tlic  interests  of  her 
people.  She  believes  that  the  darkest  hour  in 
human  aflfatrs  is  just  before  the  dawn,  and  is 
herself  a  living  example  of  tlie  trutli  of  the 
saying,  in  the  intensely  interesting  romance  of 
ber  own  life,  a  romance  in  which  love  and 
tragedy  niingle. 

After  twenty  long  years  of  waiting,  Queen 
Sti  i  ts  at  last  found  tiie  lover  of  her  youth — 
llie  liaiiiisome  yount;  matador  wiio  won  her 
girlish  heart  in  the  sunny  days  of  long  ago  in 
the  land  of  her  birth.  Th(Kii;li  found,  the  lovers 
are  not  yet  reunited.  That  is  the  pathetic  part 
of  the  story. 

They  became  separated  in  Spain  and  have 
loiight  each  other  ever  since   Now  they  have 


met  and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 

renewed  the  love  of  tlieir  youth.  Nevertheless, 
thev  are  separated  by  a  barrier  greater  tlian  the 
darlc^  gipsy  ever  thought  possible.  And 
this  is  the  story  of  it  all. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Gonzales,  who  claim  Egyptian  birth,  have  been 
roving  about,  journeying  hither  and  thither  in 
their  wanderings,  and  living  the  wild  care-free 
life  known  only  to  the  nomad  tribes  who  first 
inherited  the  earth.  At  last  tlie  Cion/ales  found 
their  way  into  Spain.  It  was  here  that  (^ucen 
Stella  was  born,  and  became  the  ruler  of  her 
people,  being  the  last  of  a  long  SUCOession  of 
reignuig  female  sovereigns. 

The  girl  Queen  was  carefully  reared.  She 
received  all  tiie  advantages  of  a  rnofiern  educa- 
tion, wiiich  has  fitted  her  to  enter  tlic  best 
social  circles  of  every  city  and  town  she  has 

ever  visited.  _  , 
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Ilaviny  finished  her  education,  Qnt  cn  Stdia 
went  to  America,  in  the  hoijc  of  finding  some 
where  a  sjwt  adapted  to   the   needs  of  her 
people.    She  wanted  to  prove  that  tlte  gipsy  is 
worthy  of  honour  and  respect,  and  her  idea  was 
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to  lake  the  gipsy  trihe  of  the  (lonzales  over  to 
the  States  and  settle  down  in  the  new  country, 
where  they  could  fraternize  with  those  among 
whom  they  took  up  their  abode  and  at  the  same 
time  engage  in  their  own  native  arts  and  in- 
dustries. 

Queen  Stella  thought  that  if  they  settled  in 
close  proximity  to  some  large  city  they  could 
not  only  follow  their  own  crafts,  but,  like  the 
troubadours  of  old,  could  wander  into  the  midst 
of  the  busy  life  of  the  town,  enlivening  it  with 
their  gay  and  festive  music  of  harp  and  song. 

"The  gipsy  must  be  free,"  she  siid,  "but  he 
must  not  tjo  idle."  'Therein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  genuine  gipsy  and  the  wandering 
tramp.  In  this  connection  she  has  addressed 
many  societies  and  colleges  in  different  parts  o\ 
the  States. 


While  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  Queen  Stella 
has  always  followed  the  gipsy's  peculiar  pro- 
fession, the  study  of  the  palm.  The  scientific 
reading  of  the  hand  is  her  especial /or/t,  and  it 
is  largely  due  to  her  skill  that  palmistry  receives 
the  recognition  it  now  enjoys  among  cultivated 
people  in  the  United  States. 

Some  months  ago  Queen  StelLi  forsook  the 
centres  of  fashionable  Eastern  society,  going, 
she  herself  could  not  tell  why,  to  the  Western 
cities  and  towns.  All  the  time  she  lived  in  the 
fashionable  whirl  no  one  ever  susjxicted  that 
Queen  Stella  was  other  than  happy.  Her  sunny 
nature  and  strong  will  enabled  her  to  conceal 
the  stormy  waves  of  feeling  that  were  surging 
over  her  aching  heart. 

The  gipsy  tribe  of  the  (Gonzales  arc  a  people 
of  blood.  Every  marriage  contracted  by  one 
of  its  members  must  be  within  the  tribe.  Its 
sons  and  daughters  must  not  wed  outside  their 
own  race.  This  niuch  the  dark-eyed  Queen 
confided  to  her  friends,  but  she  never  told  them 
the  secret  which  was  wearing  away  her  heart. 
That  she  kept  jealously  to  herself,  and  no  one 
would  ever  have  found  it  out  had  she  not  gone 
to  f  .'olumbus,  Ohio,  and  made  her  home  there. 

'IVenty  years  ago,  when  she  lived  in  her 
Spanish  home,  Pedro  (jonzales  became  Queen 
Stella's  accepted  lover.  His  prowess  in  the 
bullring  had  made  him  famous.  Six  feet  high, 
and  as  strong  as  a  lion,  his  daily  struggles  with 
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tlic  ficn-f  bulls  seemed  the  natural  outlet  for  his 
tempcrametit.  No  bullfight  was  complete  un- 
less the  matchless  young  matador  [)articipaled 
in  it. 

The  dark-eyed  young  Queen  was  proud  of 
her  strong,  handsome  lover,  whom  she  ardently 
admired.  To  Pedro,  Queen  Stella's  word  was 
law;  not  because  her  rank  made  it  so,  but 
because  she  reigned  supreme  in  his  heart. 

But  the  young  Queen  was  true  to  her  |xrople 


her  heart,  and  gave  herself  wholly  to  work  for 
her  people.  Two-thirds  of  all  the  money  she 
earned  she  sent  back  to  them,  and  no  one 
guessed,  as  the  gipsy  Queen  read  the  "  lines  of 
fate  '  in  the  hands  of  wealthy  and  fashionable 
people  at  the  society  assemblies,  that  her  own 
happiness  had  been  cruelly  blighted.  She 
was  always  so  sunny  of  nature,  so  bright  and 
laughing. 

Shortly  after  Queen  Stella  went  to  Columbus 
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and  the  mission  she  had  set  herself  to  accom- 
plish. Her  own  advantages  made  her  conscious 
of  the  great  obligation  she  was  under  to  the 
tribe.  So  she  came  to  America  to  prepare  a 
way  for  her  people  to  come  after  her.  I'edro,  it 
was  agreed,  was  to  follow  shortly. 

Certain  members  of  the  (ionzales  did  come, 
but  months  jmssed,  and  there  was  still  rjo  word 
from  Pedro.  He  had  disap|H;ared  from  S|xiin, 
it  was  said,  going  no  one  knew  whither.  At 
last,  word  reached  Queen  Stella  tliat  he  was 
dead  !    Then  she  locked  her  love  and  grief  in 


she  took  it  into  her  head  one  day  to  visit  the 
prisoners  at  the  State  penitentiary.  Why  she 
went  she  does  not  know,  any  more  than  she  can 
explain  why  she  should  forsake  a  circle  of 
friends,  whose  acquaintance  the  most  fastidious 
might  wish  to  cultivate,  and  mingle  with 
altogether  new  people  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  she  was  a  stranger.  But  she  followed 
some  inward  prompting,  and  now  she  is  very 
glad  that  she  did  so. 

It  seemed  to  her  when  she  saw  the  convicts 
that  her  life  was  singularly  free,  while  theirs  was 
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most  picitul,  bhul  ill  ab  they  were  within  thusc 
frowning  walls.  Her  presence,  she  thought, 
might  bring  a  httlc  brightness  and  change  intu 
their  unutterably  nujnototjous  lives.  She  stayed 
there  for  some  time,  laughing  and  talking  with 
the  prisoners  and  warders. 

'I'hti  very  next  day  a  note  was  brought  to  her. 
It  read:  "If  you  are  my  Dolores,  answer. 
Convict  Number  3,003  " 

Now  "Ootores  '  was  what  I'edro  used  to  uill 


**  nib  rKiMMKK  ftTirno  roMWARo.' 

her,  but  no  one  else  knew  her  by  tiiat  name. 

So  r)ueen  Stella  answered  the  note  at  onc^ 
saying  siie  did  not  know  the  writer. 

The  next  Sunday,  however,  when  she  went  to 
talk  to  tho  iirlsoiK  Ts,  she  asked  to  see  Number 
^oo.v  'I'iie  prisoner  stepped  forward,  but 
before  he  cuuld  speak  Queen  Stella  toy  un> 
conscious  at  bis  feci.   One  glance  was  enough. 


It  showed  her  tlie  lover  she  had  lobt — her 
Pedro  whom  she  had  mourned  as  de;id  '.  For 
twenty  years  she  had  believed  him  d>.ad,  yet 
had  always  hoped  against  hope  that  soiiuj«\hcre, 
some  day,  she  might  find  him  alive.  And  now 
her  wish  was  granted  :  she  had  found  hci  lu\er, 
lhou>ands  of  mileb  from  sunny  .Spain,  and  wear- 
ing the  hateful  garb  of  a  convict ! 

As  soon  as  he  could  compose  liimsell  I'edro 
told  (^ueen  Stella  that  he  came  to  America  in 
search  of  her,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  but  could  get 
no  trace  ol  his  adored  Dolores. 
He  had  always  a  wonderiiil 
magnetism  for  horses.  They 
followed  readily  at  his  merest 
word,  and,  des|iairing  of  tind- 
ing  his  sweetheart,  he  became 
a  horse-trainer.  It  was  while 
engaged  in  this  work  that  he 
shot  a  tnan— in  sdf-defence,  he 
claims— and  was  sent  to  prison. 

They  call  him  "Gipsy  Bill" 
in  the  penitentiary,  for  be  de- 
fied  all  authority  and  refused 
to  be  shorn  of  his  long  locks. 
The  emotion  hedisplayed  at  the 
sight  of  his  Dolores  was  the  first 
sign  of  a  softer  nature  the  prison 
authorities  liad  ever  seen  in  him. 

There  is  now  a  ver>'  good 
prospect  of  Pedro  being 
granted  "  parole,"  which  is  half- 
way to  a  pardon.  President 
1  )unn  and  the  managers  of  the 
|>enitentiary,  as  well  as  Warden 
Darby  and  Chaplain  Starr,  have 
interested  themselves  in 
Queen  Stella's  lover,  and  have 
aided  her  efforts  to  obtain  his 
release  in  every  way  possible, 
tiovernor  Nash  lias  also  en- 
couraged her  to  hope.  Parole 
once  obtained,  the  way  towards 
IKirdon  is  clear.  The  gipsy 
Queen's  firm  conviction  is  that 
the  d.irkt  s!  In  Mir  is  just  before 
the  dawn,  and  thai  it  will  not 
be  long  now  before  her  lover  is  a  free  man, 
when  tliey  will  be  united. 

I'edro,  it  appears,  still  h.is  Queen  Stella's 
picture  and  the  watch  she  gave  him  when  a 
child.  In  I'edro's  cell  there  now  han^  a  paint- 
ing of  his  sweetheart,  and  around  his  neck  he 
wears  a  smaller  portrait.  W  hen  he  wakes  and 
looks  at  it,  he  says,  "Good  morning,  Dolores  1 " 
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The  author  is  a  director  of  several  Brazilian  companies.  The  following  divening  story  was  told 
him  by  one  of  the  chief  actors  therein.     For  obvious  reasons  the  names  of  the  people  concerned 

and  of  the  ship  havt  been  altered. 


APT  A  IN  ALEXANDER  McNAB, 

of  the  tram[)  steamer  CAa'i,  was  a 
stranger  in  the  bra/iliaii  port  of 
V>dh\d.  Otherwise  he  must  have 
learned  that  J(j->  McAlister  was 
about  the  last  Scolsniun  on  uartli  to  give  uttur 
ance  to  the  soft  answer  that  turns  aside  wrath 
or  to  offer  the  other  check  to  the  smiter.  Had 
it  been  his  luck,  or  ill-luck,  to  mix  with  the 
British  colony  he  would  have  heard  storie$ 
concerning  McAlister,  some  uf  them  whispered, 
which  would  have  served  as  a  warning  to  him. 

Certainly  Captain  McNab  did  not  know  his 
man.  But  opportunities  to  look  Jo$  fairly  in 
the  eyes  had  not  been  htdcfng,  and  he  ought  to 
have  seen  latent  possiliilitii  .s  in  ilie  dark,  strong 
face  and  square  chin,  the  heavy,  broad  forehead, 
creased  by  a  vertical  furrow  from  the  nose  to 
the  curling  hair. 

Jos  was  shipping  manganese  ore  from  the 
port  and  had  engaged  the  Cfyde  on  a  strtce 
time  I  li.irter  to  carry  it  away.  Betwee  n  llie 
captain  and  him  there  bad  been  some  little 
friction,  but  nothing  to  speak  about  However, 
when  the  Inst  train-load  ought  to  have  been  in 
lighters  at  the  steamer's  side,  Jos  learned  that 
the  trucks  had  toppled  down  an  embankment  a 
few  miles  from  the  wharf. 

With  his  customary  energy  he  set  to  work  to 
save  the  demurrage,  engaged  carts,  and  actually 
got  the  ore  to  tht  wharf  by  road  only  a  few- 
hours  late.  I  h.  11  he  went  on  board  the  C/j  Je, 
taking  with  him  his  six-year  old  niece,  Marsy. 
Tile  bearded,  pjuky  face  of  MeNab  was  not 
visible,  l)ut  hi>  (  at,  a  line  Persian,  lay  sunning 
herself  on  a  roil  nl  t.irjjauUn. 

"Oh,  what  a  lu\ely  pussy'"  rried  Marsy, 
clapping  lu  r  hands.   '*  Do  buy  iier,  L  lielc  Jos  1 " 
The  request  was  enotlgh.   Had  Marsy  wanted 
him  to  buy  the  moon,  Jos  would  have  looked 
about  for  the  very  bi-st  substitute. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  ;  "you  shall  have  her  if 
the  captain  will  sell  her." 

Just  then  McNab  stepped  on  deck  from  his 
cabin. 

"  Na,  na,"  he  said  ;  *'  she's  not  for  sale, 
McAlister.  TTie  crew's  mostly  I  )agos,  and  she's 
iheir  mascutte ;  ke  ps  th'-m  from  daily  luaii 
slaughter  and  throat-cutting.  Besides,  I  couldna 
weel  do  without  her.  But,  there"— st^in^r  that 
Marsy  was  on  the  point  of  crying — *'  if  vi  11  send 
another  cat  aboard  warranted  to  kill  rai.s  and  eat 
cockroaches,  and  pay  that  trifle  o'  demurrage, 
ye  can  tak'  her." 


Wliat  demurrage?"  demanded  Jos,  inno* 
cently.  *'  The  last  of  the  stuflTs  on  the  wluuf  Of 
in  the  lighters  alongside  by  now."' 

"Yell  be  ten  hours  late  by  the  time  it's 
aboard  the  Clyde"  returned  MeNab  :  "an'  inair, 
1  ii  no'  be  able  to  clear  all  to-morrow." 

But  you  can't  charge  for  a  delay  caused  by 
an  accident  to  the  train  ! " 

*'Oh,  aye,  McAlister,"  laughed  McNab, 
"  there's  no  allowance  for  that  sort  of  accident 
in  the  charter  party.  Ve've  to  load  a  hundred  an' 
feefty  tons  a  day,  and  the  jKiialty  for  detention 
is  saxpence  per  ton  o'  net  register.  Thai's  twa 
thousand  aaxpences  a  day,  an'  proportionally 
for  less  than  a  day.  I  could  charge  ye  forty 
pounds,  but  as  ye'ie  a  countryman  o'  mine  I'U 
kt  ye  off  ten.** 

'Hie  vertical  furrow  above  McAlister's  nose 
deepened  ;  his  fai  e  took  a  darker  hue. 

"  You  call  youriielf  a  Scotsman,  you  infernal 
old  Sliylock  1  •*  he  crwd.  •*  111  see  you  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  before  I'll  pay  you  a  cent." 

"  Ye  wull,  wuU  ye  ? "  returned  McNab, 
angrily.  **Tbirty  pounds  ye'll  bav'  to  pay,  or 
I'll  see  ^w/  at  the  bottom  o'  the  bay  afore  I'll 
sign  yer  bill  o'  lading.  Haud  on  to  that, 
McAlister ! "  And  McNab  snapped  his  fingers 
in  Jos's  face. 

The  fat  was  in  the  lire  now,  w  ith  a  vengeance. 
Jos  went  for  McNab  in  English,  German,  and 
I'ortutrurse.  The  last  a  fine  language  to  swear 
in,  or  to  heap  on  ahii^e.  Jos  piled  it  up,  while  he 
strode  the  dri  k.  his  fists  clenehed,  bis  eyes' 
flashing.  riicn  he  sudd,  nly  leiiiembered  that 
Marsy  ua^  ] Tcsent,  and  pulled  liiniself  up  with 
a  jerk. 

I'll  talk  ID  you  another  time,  McNab,"  he 
said.    "  Cuaie  uii,  .Marsy.    Don't  cr)',  dear." 

"  I  was  thinking  it  was  a  sair  example  for 
the  bairn,"  MeNab  rejoined,  sarcastically. 
"  Never  mind,  lassie,"  he  ailded,  stroking 
Marsy's  curls,  "'ye  shall  ha'  the  cat  if  yon 
raving  madman'll  send  anither  aboard." 

"I'll  do  that,"  said  los.  "Bring  it  along, 
Marsy." 

The  child  tiad  the  Persian  in  her  arms  in  a 
moment,  and  followed  Jos  to  the  side,  drj  ing 
her  tears  on  the  soft  fur.  But  McNab  inter- 
cepted her  and  took  the  cat  away. 

*•  I'd  no  deesappoint  the  Iviim  for  the  world," 
he  said,  turning  to  Jos,  "  but  I  must  ha'  the 
Brazeelian  cat  afore  I  pairt  wi'  mine,  an'  I'd  have 
ye  no  forget  that  I'll  want  the  thirty  pounds 
demurrage  afore  I  sign  the  bill  o*  kdJi; 
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Sandy  McNab  had  never  in  his  life  been  in 
greater  danger  of  seeing  stars  and  hitting  the 
deck  of  his  own  ship  with  the  back  of  his  head. 
Luckily,  or  perhaps  unluckily,  for  him,  a  better 
punishment  occurred  to  Jos,  just  as  he  was 
about  to  strike. 

'*  Never  mind,  Marsy,"  he  said,  picking  the 
child  up  and  kissing  her,  "  you  shall  have  the 

cat  all  rif^ht ;  and  as  for  that  "  relapsing  into 

calumnious  Portuguese,  and  suddenly  checking 
himself—"  we'll  send  him  all  the  cats  he  wants  I 


I     li  HIM  AUL  THE  CA  !>■  lit  »  AN  1-^ 


landing  at  the  wharf,  Jos  sent  Marsy  home 
and  went  to  his  office.  Ten  minutes  afterwards 
the  store-keeper,  the  junior  clerk,  and  the  office 
boy  started  upon  .t  rat  hunt,  each  arni<-d  with 
a  handful  of  the  paper  money  of  Ika/il,  face 
value  one  milreis.  efpiivalent  at  that  time  to 
tenpence.  Quickly  the  word  was  jvassed  round 
the  nei;ro  quarter  :  "  Senhor  Mc.Mister  wants  a 
thousand  cats,  to  be  delivered  at  his  warehouse 
at  once.    He  will  pay  one  milreis  each." 


Cats  are  plentiful  in  liahh  and  cheap. 
Mostly  they  are  ugly  and  fierce,  blue-grey  of 
colour,  long  in  the  leg  almost  as  a  greyhound, 
and  thin  as  a  rail.  So  many  negro  women  and 
children,  each  carrying  one  cat  or  more,  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Within 
a  couple  of  hours  Jos  had  taken  in  more  than 
two  hundred.  Like  most  other  merchants  in 
the  |)ort  he  had  a  superfluity  of  empty  cases, 
and  as  the  cats  arrived  they  were  stowed  away, 
the  lids  l)eing  fastened  down  lightly.  No  need 
to  bore  holes  in  the  cases — the  cracks 
would  give  them  sufficient  air,  and  as 
for  light,  they  would  fight  less  in  the 
dark.  When  some  twenty  cases  had 
been  jiacked  with  ten  or  twelve  cats 
each,  according  to  size  of  case  and  cats, 
Jos  recalled  his  emissaries  and  stop|K'd 
payment,  when  the  supply  promptly 
came  to  an  end. 

Having  ascertained  that  Captain 
.McNab  was  ashore,  he  had  the  cases 
taken  to  the  wharf,  hired  a  roomy 
boat,  and  soon  reached  the  C/ydt,  lying 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  As 
he  arrived  with  his  cargo  the  last 
empty  lighter  was  leaving  the  .ship's 
side,  and  IJrown,  the  mate,  was  shout- 
ing to  the  man  in  charge  : — 

"  Tell  McAlister  the  cap'en  says  he'll 
not  sign  the  bill  o'  lading  till  he's  jwid 
the  dcmiirra'^e.  Oh,  never  mind  ; 
here's  Mr.  McAlister  himself." 

"That's  all  right,  Brown,"  said  Jos, 
climbing  aboard.  "  I've  fixed  it  all  up 
with  McNab,  and  I'm  to  pay  the  thirty 
I)ounds  to  you.  At  tenpence  exchange, 
that  will  be  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
milreis,  won't  it?" 

Blown  scratched  his  tousled  grey 
head  in  perplexity. 

'*  1  never  could  understand  them 
rays  and  mill  rays,"  he  said.  "  I'll 
leave  it  to  you,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"Certainly,"  Jos  rejoined.  "Here's 
the  money.  I  ll  take  a  receipt  with 
the  bill  of  lading.  Now  for  the  cats. 
McNab  said  they  were  to  go  in  his 
cabin." 

"Cats?  Oh,  aye.  I  heard  ye  chaffering. 
Little  Missy's  to  have  the  cap'en's  Persian.  I 
suppose  you've  brought  a  cou()le  o'  Brazilians 
with  you?" 

"  I've  brought  two  hundred,"  said  Jos,  coolly. 
"They're  in  those  cases,"  |)ointing  to  the  laden 
boat.  "  It's  a  private  spec  of  McNab's. 
There's  a  great  scarcity  of  cats  at  Pemambuco, 
aiHl  he  reckons  he'll  net  a  cento  of  reis  over 
them." 
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"  WIIIIIN  A  CoUfLr  OF  HOUM  JOS  MAI>  TAKEN  IN  MOItR  THAN  TWO  HUMIMKIl, 

•'In  the  cabin,  d'ye  say?"  exclaimed  Brown, 
incredulously.  "  Two  hundred  cats  in  the 
cap'en's  cabin  ?  " 

"  McNab's  orders,"  said  Jos,  laconically. 

"  McNab  must  lia'  gone  stark,  staring  mad." 

"Maybe.  I've  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
He  thinks  he's  very  wide  awake,  and  |xrrhaps  he 
is.  I've  brought  some  fresh  meat  for  them.  I 
dare  say  they  won't  give  much  trouble  if  you 
feed  them  well." 

Having  sprinkled  the  cabin  floor  with  raw- 
meat,  Jos  had  the  cases  hoisted  aboard  and 
their  contents  unlocked — that  is,  they  were 
shoved  one  by  one  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
which  was  on  the  deck,  aft  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  lids  forced  off.  The  meat  did  the  rest. 
Naturally,  the  half-starved  animals  caused  no 
immediate  trouble.  When  all  had  been  tempted 
within,  Jos  fastened  the  door  carefully,  secured 
the  Persian,  and  left  the  Clyde.  But  he  had  not 
finished  with  McNab.  Indeed,  he  was  only  just 
beginning  to  score  off  that  worthy. 

Arrived  at  tiie  wharf,  he  ntaiie  his  wav  to  the 

Vol.  xi.— 49. 


Alfandega  —  the  Customs  House. 
On  the  road  he  met  the  harbour- 
master, a  crony  of  his  own. 

"  The  Clyde  won't  be  clearing 
till  to-morrow,"  he  said.  "Train 
ran  off  the  rails,  and  I've  had  to 
pay  nearly  a  conto  demurrage. 
Omission  in  the  charter  party,  you 
know.  All  the  s.ime,  it's  an  in- 
fernal swindle,  and  I  mean  to  get 
level  with  Captain  McNab." 

The  harbour  -  master  laughed. 
"  Then  you'll  do  it,  senhor  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  With  your  help.  For  instance, 
the  Clyde's  anchored  in  a  forbidden 
spot,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  True,  senhor.  Captain  McNab 
has  infringed  the  port  regulations  ; 
but  as  he  was  loading  your  ore, 
Senhor  Jos,  I  took  care  not  to 
see  it." 

"  Never   mind   my  ore,"  said 
Jos;  "that's  all  al>oard.  What's 
the  maximum  fine  ?  " 
"  A  conto  of  reis." 
"  And  the  minimum  ?  " 
"  Two  hundred  milreis." 
"  How  much  does  the  informer 
get  ?  " 

"  One  half,  senhor." 
"  Sec  that  he's  fined  the  maxi- 
mum, and  that  will  be  more  than 
lialf  the  demurrage  back.    Get  on 
board  as  soon  as  you  can,  Senhor 
ManocI,  there's  a  good  fellow." 
The  harbour  master  hurried  away,  and  Jos 
entered  the  Customs  House,  whistling. 

The  Chefe  da  Alfandega  was  in  and  would  Ik; 
delighted  to  see  Senhor  Mc.Alister.  No  other 
foreigner  in  Bahia  was  half  so  popular  as  he  with 
the  native  officials.  Jos  went  to  the  point  at  once. 

"  Has  Captain  McNab  of  the  Clyde  got  his 
papers  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  senhor,"  replied  the  chefe  ;  "  he  will  call 
later." 

"  Glad  to  hear  that.    I'm  told  he's  done  a 
big  trade  while  in  port." 
"In  what  way,  senhor?" 
"  The  usual  articles — ready-made  clothes." 
The  rather  high  and  mighty  Chefe  da  Alfan- 
dega was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Smuggled  in,  of  course  !  Que  cachorol  To 
whom  were  they  consigned  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Jos,  "and  it  may  be  an 
idle  story.    But  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  keep 
back  his  [lapers  until  you  have  searched  the  ship." 
"But,  senhor?" 

"  Oh,  he's  no  friend  of  mine,  chefe.  He's 
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swindled  me  out  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
milreis,  and  he  has  got  to  pay  for  it." 

"  Ah,  now  I  understand  !  A  thousand  thanks, 
Senhor  .McAhster  ;  the  C/v^/f  shall  be  searched — 
thoroughly —and  detained    as  long  as  you  wish." 

"Ciood,"  said  Jos,  adding,  as  if  by  an  aftcr- 
thougiit,  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  there's  a  stiff  export 
duty  on  live  animals  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  I  was  nearly  forgetting.  The  Clyde  has  two 
hundred  live  cats  aboard,  (iood  day,  senhor  ; 
many  thanks  for  the  time  you  have  given  me." 
And  Jos  departed,  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
scored  heavily. 

When  McNab  called  at  the  Customs  House 
for  the  ship's  papers  he  was  informed  that  the 
Chefe  da  Alfandega  had  gone  aboard  the  Clyde 
with  a  number  of  officers,  and  that  the  ship 
would  be  detained  until  a  search  had  taken  place. 

MeNab  turned  pale.    McAlister's  .shaft,  fired 


(juite  at  a  venture,  had  got  home. 
The  captain  had  sent  ashore  several 
cases  of  ready-mades,  but  there  was 
yet  another  which  he  had  hoped  to 
smuggle  in  that  night.  He  left  the 
Alfandega  at  once  and,  hiring  the 
first  boat  he  came  across,  hastened 
aboard  his  ship.  Brown  met  him 
at  the  rail. 

*'  Here's  a  pretty  to-do,"  said  the 
mate.  "  Harbour  master's  aboard  ; 
wants  a  conto  o'  rays.  Says  we're 
a  hundred  fathoms  too  near  the 
wharf,  and  that's  the  fine.  Then 
there's  the  boss  of  the  Customs 
House  rummaging  all  over  the  ship. 
He's  seized  a  case  of  goods  as  con- 
tral>and.  Says  he  knows  you  were 
going  to  land  it.  I  tell  ye,  cap'en, 
what  with  one  thing  an'  another, 
including  yer  confounded  Dago 
cats,  this  ship's  no  place  for  a 
decent  man." 

"  Hang  the  harbour-master  with 
a  hundred-fathom  rope  I  "  shouted 
McNab,  furious  at  this  budget  of 
bad  news.  "  Chuck  the  ("ustoms 
men  overboard ! " 

The  Chefe  da  Alfandega,  who 
understood  English,  cut  him  short. 

"  That  would  be  dangerous, 
Senhor  Capitan,"  he  said,  smiling 
blandly,  for  he  did  not  get  a  good 
haul  every  day,  "  and  would  only 
cause  you  much  greater  trouble. 
I  understand  it  was  your  intention 
lo  land  the  case  of  clothes  found 
by  my  men.  I  shall  save  you  that 
trouble,  and  you  may  go  to  your 
Consul  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Then  there  is 
another  little  matter.  You  have  two  hundred 
cats  on  board.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  live 
animals  from  Hrazil.  The  aggregate  duty, 
Senhor  Capitan,  will  be  — " 

But  McNab  interrupted  him  with  a  yell. 
"Twa  hoondred  aits  I    )Vhere— where,  mon, 
where  ? "' 

"In  your  cabin,  Senhor  Capitan,"  answered 
the  chefe. 

McNab  rushed  at  the  door  in  a  fury.  It  was 
locked,  but  he  burst  it  open.  I'or  an  instant 
he  stood  in  blank  amaze,  then  threw  up  his 
hands,  gasping  : — • 

"  C.ood  heavens  I  It's  true  !  Twa  hoondred 
cats  : " 

Huddled  closely  together,  the  cats  filled  c\cry 
foot  of  lloor  space  and  overflowed  it.  Twenty 
or  thirty  sat  on  the  captain's  bunk  ;  at  least  a 
dozen  had  found  standing  room  on  his  chest  of 
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drawers.    Kvery  bit  of  furnilure  that  could  be 
stood  on,  sat  on,  or  hung  on  by  cluws  had  its 
cat  or  cats — even  some  of  the  more  massive 
brackets  and  curios  on  tlie  walls. 
But  only  for  an  instant.    All  the  meat  had 


The  "  rcady-mades "  were  duly  confiscated. 
That  particular  offence  is  a  frequent  one  in 
Brazilian  i)orts,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  double 
the  duty  and  seizure.  The  chefe  stretched  a 
ixiint  by  taking  thtui  off  a  Briiibh  ship,  but 


'  TH»  CATS  riLLBt>  BVKflV  FOOT  OP  rfJOK  SPACE. 


long  been  eaten  and  the  cats  were  anxious  to 
escape.  With  one  accord  they  rushed  for  the 
open  door.  McNab  staggered  back,  recoiling 
from  their  wild  charge,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  cats  were  dis()ersed  all  over  the  ship. 

Up  the  rigging  and  the  funnel  stays,  down 
the  open  hatchways,  into  the  forecastle,  on  the 
bridge,  wherever  a  c.it  could  climb,  creep,  or 
crawl,  they  went,  and  where  they  went  they 
stayed  as  long  as  they  could. 

The  chefe  shook  with  laughter.  Senhor 
Manoel  fairly  danced  about  the  deck,  choking 
with  merriment 

"Oh,  Senhor  McAlister '.  Oh,  Senhor  Jos! 
This  is  magnificent  ! "  he  cried  at  inter>'als. 

Captain  McNab  was  ready  enough  of  speech 
as  a  rule— a  little  too  ready  for  his  health,  on 
occasion  -  but  speech  failed  him  now.  Dropping 
down  on  a  coil  of  rope  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
great  hands  and  sat  rocking  himself  to  and  fro, 
silent,  except  for  an  intermittent  mutter : — 
*  That  divil,  McAlister  !    That  divil ! " 


nothing  happened.  McNab  paid  the  fine  im- 
posed by  the  harbour  authorities,  but  not  the 
export  duty  on  live  animals,  for  the  Chefe  da 
Alfandega  was  by  no  means  sure  that  cats  were 
intended  to  be  included,  and  there  was  no 
precedent  to  guide  him.  Nobody  had  ever 
wanted  to  export  Brazilian  cats  before.  More- 
over, McNal)'s  cargo  was  not  taken  away.  The 
cats  never  left  the  port.  All  of  them  were 
caught  and  got  rid  of  somehow,  mostly  by  being 
thrown  overboard.  They  say  the  bay  was  dotted 
with  cats  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next  day, 
but  presumably  the  majority  swam  ashore. 

The  C/vt/e  was  detained  twenty-four  hours. 
After  she  had  steamed  away  Jos  opened  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  champagne  in  his  office  for 
the  Chefe  da  Alfandega  and  Senhor  Manoel, 
and  the  trio  drank  each  other's  healths  with 
many  "vivas!"  Jos  had  got  back  most  of  liis 
demurrage  ;  an<l  the  others— well,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  left  themselves  out  in  the 
cold. 

.  .J  LiOOgle 
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FOUND  that  nrihiiffja  was  ofTfrom 
the  main  road  to  Zaragoza  and  I 
gave  up  the  idea  of  going  to  it.  I 
liad  heard  that  it  was  a  fair-si/ed 
town,  and  I  knew  that  this  being  the 
case  I  would  have  got  better  accommodation 
there  for  the  night  than  in  the  small  villages, 
but  it  was  in  my  mind  to  push  on  up  to  the 
north  as  rapidly  as  possible.  From  Zaragoza 
I  would  make  for  the  Republic  of  Andorra, 
through  which  I  would  pass  to  the  French 
frontier.  Once  in  France  my  journey  was  at 
an  end. 

Zaragoza  tvas  a  long  way  off.  Two  hundred 
and  forty-six  kilometres  ■  I  had  just  passed  a 
kilometro  stone  m.nrking  the  distance.  How  far 
Andorra  was  off  from  Zaragozxi  I  had  no  idea. 
On  the  map  it  looked  as  if  it  might  be  four 
hundred  kilometros  still  farther  north.  But 
maps  did  not  tell  one  a  great  deal  in  S|win. 
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IX.  On  THE  Road 

TO  Zaragoza 


Our  commissioner's  journey  through 
Almadrones,  Algora,  Alcolea  del 
Pinar,  and  Ateca,  on  the  way  to 
Zaragoza.  Mr.  Kennedy  describes 
his  first  experience  of  drinking  wine 
"  a  trago  "  and  his  meeting  with  the 
quaint  little  company  of  strolling 
players. 


The  road  was  one  of  the  finest 
I  had  ever  tramped  along  in  my 
life.  A  good,  broad  road  without 
the  hardness  that  often  belongs  to 
an  F^nglish  road.  And  still  a  road 
lhat  was  not  too  soft.  One  got  a 
lift  and  a  spring  out  of  it  at  every 
step. 

And  the  day  was  not  as  it  was 
the  day  before.  There  was  no 
steady,  driving,  depressing  rain. 
It  was  a  bright  day,  full  of  sun- 
shine and  tempered  by  a  cool  wind. 

To  walk  on  such  a  day  was  a  delight  to  the 
senses.  It  made  one  feel  like  a  giant  to  swing 
along  in  the  October  air — the  air  that  had  in  it 
just  a  faint  touch  of  sharpness. 

Surely  soldiers  had  pa.ssed  along  this  road. 
The  thought  of  it  came  into  my  mind  as  I 
swung  along  with  my  knapshck  on  my  back. 
Tramping  thousands  of  soldiers  —  French 
soldiers — must  have  gone  along  this  road  as  I 
w^as  going  now.  A  century  ago.'  They  must  have 
passed  along  here  on  their  way  to  Zaragoza — 
the  rajxicious,  destroying  soldiers  of  Napoleon 
— the  devil-genius  who  laid  waste  to  Spain  and 
whom  England  rightly  chained  to  a  rock. 

•Almadrones.  I  had  covered  twenty-eight 
kilometros,  and  the  sun  was  but  an  hour  high 
above  the  distant  mountains.  I  had  met  hardly 
anyone  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
lonesome  country — lonesome,  but  still  beautiful 
and  fertile.  Since  the  morning  I  had  met  but 
two  or  three  arrieros — men  driving  mules. 

I  felt  fresh  and  vigorous.  The  day  had  been 
a  wonderful  one.  If  I  had  had  someone  to  talk 
to  it  would  have  been  better,  but  one  can't  have 
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fven'lliiiii;.  I  would  !iav<-  sjorv  oii  fattlier,  biil 
tilt;  la.sl  aificru  1  luui  nicl  lold  me  thai  the  nc\t 
village  past  AIniadrones  was  more  than  twenty 
kilometros  from  it  Pressing  on  for  it  would 
mean  my  getting  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
night. 

Almadrones  seemed  to  be  cxjmposed  only  of 
the  posada,  which  faced  right  on  to  the  road. 
But  I  was  told  by  the  people  who  kept  it  that 
the  village  lay  off  from  the  road  four  kilometros. 

At  first  I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
food  I  wanted  in  tlic  posad.i.  Tin:  old  woman 
who  kept  it  said  lluU  &bc  bad  no  coffee  and  no 
huevos  (eggs).  I  did  not  ask  for  meat— it 
would  have  t>ecn  useless. 

All  that  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  place  was 
bread  and  wine.  The  wine  would  be  all  right, 
but  I  knew  from  cxpeiiLiuc  that  the  bread 
would  be  heavy  and  hard.  Wine  and  that  sort 
of  bread  was  hardly  whi^  I  wanted. 

The  old  woman's  nianiuT  suggested  complete 
indifference  as  to  whether  my  wants  were  com- 
pikd  with  or  not  After  telling  me  that  she 
had  neither  eggs  nor  coffee,  she  toolc  no  further 
notice  of  me.  I  sat  down  and  waited ;  it  was 
the  only  thing  to  do. 

My  patience  was  at  I.T?t  rowardrd,  for  a 
young,  bright  -  looking  woman  entereti  the 
posada.  I  appealed  to  her,  and  evei ytliing  was 
satisfncton.-.  There  were  cj;'4«;  and  coffee  and 
even  ham  (jamon)  iii  the  pu;ada.    I  wa.s  saved. 

I  took  the  precaution  of  cooking  the  eggs 
ir»>*5;e1f.  The  S[i,iniard^  dealt  too  murli  in  oil  to 
suit  luy  taste.  The  old  woman  gazed  upon  me 
with  sharp  criticism  in  her  eye  as  I  carefully 
poured  into  tlie  pan  about  a  tcnt!i  of  the  oil  she 
would  have  put  in.  \\  ilh  a  great  tlouri^h  I 
Ciadted  the  eggs,  and  then  I  held  the  pan  high 
up  over  th«f  flame.  *'  Huevos  a  la  Inglesa,"  i 
said.  My  object  was  to  impiess  her.  Hut  I 
fear  tint  I  failed.  In  her  eye  was  a  look  of  scorn. 
She  seemed  in  no  way  enchanted  either  ^vith 
myself  or  my  English  method  of  frying  ej^gs. 

We  sat  down  to  eat — five  of  us.  There  were 
the  old  lady  and  her  husband,  the  young  woman 
and  her  husband,  and  my  humble  self.  The 
men  came  in  just  before  the  meal  was  ready. 

Drinking  wine  "  a  traga"  It  was  at  this  meal 
where  I  received  my  initiation  into  the  art.  It 
was  a  method  of  drinkini:  wine  llial  did  not 
c|uite  appeal  to  me  at  first.  ^  But  I  soon  got  to 
like  it.    This  was  the  way  it  was  done. 

The  wine  was  eontained  in  a  hota  (leathern 
winc-bag)  which  held  something  over  a  quart. 
On  the  top  of  the  bota  was  screwed  a 
sto;>i»er  in  w!)irh  was  a  very  small  hole.  The 
performer— or  rather  drinker—simply  held  the 
tiota  high  up  above  the  head  with  both  hands, 
and  from  the  small  hole  there  flew  a  thin. 


fierce  stream  of  wine  right  into  the  drinker's 
wide  open  mouth.  When  the  drinker  had 
stowed  in  a  sufficient  quantity  he  or  she  passed 
the  bota  on  to  the  next  one,  and  the  next  one 
passed  it  on  to  the  next  one.  To  see  people 
drinking  wine  in  this  way  was  not  what  might 
be  called  an  inspiring  siglit,  but  one  got  used  to 
it  as  one  gets  used  to  anything.  And,  besides, 
it  was  really  the  best  way  to  drink  wine  far 
better  than  drinking  it  out  of  a  glass.  In  drink- 
ing wine  in  the  orainaiy  way  the  rim  of  the 
glass  goes  into  the  mouth  and  one  necessarily 
tastes  it.  But  in  drinking  wine  "  a  tra^o  "  one 
gets  the  taste  and  flavour  of  the  wme  and 
nothing  more. 

In  the  course  of  the  meal  the  old  lady  passed 
the  bota  on  to  me.  I  felt  a  bit  nervous,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  for  a  glass.  It  is  always  as 
well  to  conform  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
customs  of  the  country  you  may  chance  to 
be  in. 

I  raised  the  bota  valorously  up  above  my 
head,  and— well,  I  got  the  thin,  fierce  stream  of 

wine  right  in  the  eye.  At  this  everyone,  to  put 
it  with  mildness,  seemed  amused.  I  believe 
tliat  this  accident  put  me  into  the  good  graces 
of  the  cotnpnny.  The  old  lady's  eye  no  longer 
beamed  upon  mc  in  an  unfriendly,  critical 
manner.  My  accidental  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  luimoiir  caused  them  to  adopt  A  inoi9 
friendly  attitude  towards  me. 

I  .slept  by  the  fire  that  night  in  my  clothes, 
nnd  the  next  niorninj^  I  was  off  on  the  load 
again.  After  gomg  for  ten  kilbraetros  I  came 
to  a  place  called  Algora.  I  was  now  well 
into  the  nunintains. 

in  llie  jKi.saiia  at  Alguia  1  met  a  priest  who 
was  most  obi igmu  and  polite.  Indeed,  I  found 
the  [)riests  right  through  Spain  Uie  most 
courteous  and  obliging  of  men.  If  a  traveller 
got  into  any  argument  or  diDiculty  they  weie 
always  willing  to  help  him  out  I  am  not*  of 
course,  going  into  any  disaission  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  religion  they  taught.  This  would 
be  out  of  place,  and  not  to  the  point.  But  I 
must  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  exercised  a 
civilizing  influence  over  the  people.  In  the 
big  towns  through  which  I  passed  in  Spain  I 
had  no  means  of  gauging  their  influence.  But 
I  had  in  the  country.  And  I  must  say  that 
their  influence  seemed  to  be  for  the  best — I 
mean  for  the  best  from  the  practical  standpoint 
of  keeping  unruly  elcinetitN  in  ordi  r.  Another 
point.  Spain  is  not  the  priest-riddcu  country 
it  is  alleged  to  be  by  people  who  know  nothing 
whatever  alnnii  it.  h  is  a  line  eoinitry,  |ieo[i!ed 
by  a  fine  people,  wliose  ways  and  methods  of 
living  and  thinking  are,  natumtly  enough,  tlieir 
own  ways-Spanish  ways.  ^.^.^.^^  ^^^^^^ 
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The  priest  in  Algora 
helped  to  get  u  meal  ready 
for  me.  He  ground  the 
coffee.  And  over  our 
cigarettes  we  tried  to  dis- 
cuss matters  connected 
with  life  and  the  soul.  But 
the  discussion  sailed  under 
diAiculties.  My  Spanish 
only  extended  as  far  as 
being  able  to  ask  for  food, 
and  to  ask  my  way,  and  to 
ask  how  much  I  had  to 
pay  for  things.  It  was 
therefore  difficult  for  me 
to  discuss  ethereal,  theo- 
logical points  with  the 
priest.  He  was  a  slight, 
ascetic-looking  man,  with 
a  pale,  intelligent  face. 
He  had  not  been  much 
around,  but  he  evidently 
knew  something  of 
people. 

About  two  kilometros 
j)ast  Algora  1  saw  a  party 
of  people  crossing  tiie 
road.  Some  of  them  were 
mounted,  some  were  afoot. 
As  I  got  nearer  I  saw 
that  there  were  women 
and  children  in  the  party. 
I  wondered  who  they 
could  be,  and  tlicn  it 
struck  me  that  perhaps 
they  were  gipsies.  I 
hurried  towards  them. 

Yes,  I  was  right.  They 
were  gipsies.  I  could  tell 
them  now  by  their  dress. 

I  hailed  them  and  they  stop{x;d.  I  wanted 
to  see  what  they  were  like  -these  gipsies  here 

in  the  province  of  (luadalajara,  these  strange,       "'        *  woman  wmci  sat  on  a  horse  a  i'bseia  to  tell 
mysterious  people  of  the  open  air.    And  I  gave 

a  woman  who  .sat  on  a  hor.se  a  peseta  to  tell  strange  people,  with  mystery  in  their  eyes, 
niy  fortune.  She  smiled  as  she  looked  into  They  kept  silence  whilst  the  woman  who  sat  on 
my  hand  and  s[K)ke  soniething  rapidly  in  the  horse  spoke.  They  listened  gravely  to  what 
Spanish,  the  purport  of  which  I  could  not  she  was  saying.  \\'hat  she  said  I  dt^n't  know, 
follow.  I  said  1  did  not  understand,  and  she  but  from  the  look  on  the  faces  of  the  gipsies  it 
asked  me  if  I  understood  French.  No ;  I  did  was  something  that  in  a  w.ny  was  of  import  to 
not  understand  French  !  And  she  smiled  again  them.  It  may  have  been  that  the  reading  of  a 
and  went  on  telling  the  meaning  of  the  lines  stranger's  hand — one  from  the  outside — had  for 
of  my  hand  in  Spanish— as  l>efore.  All  the  them  a  significance  of  its  own.  The  getting  of 
other  gipsies  crowded  around  as  she  was  telling  pesetas  thereby  was,  perhaps,  but  a  thing  inci- 
iTiy  fortune,  and  I  had  a  good  look  at  them.  dental.  The  hand  of  the  stranger  might  tell 
My  object  in  having  my  fortune  told  was  so  tliein  something — something  of  the  attitude  of 
that  I  could  see  them  at  close  quarters.  They  tiic  world  towards  their  race, 
were  as  the  gipsies  were  in  (Iranada- -as,  indeed,  I  left   ihein  and  went  along   through  tlie 

gipsies  are  the  world  over.     A  brown-faced,  mountains. 
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Thi:  luoutUaitis  now  became  loncsume  and 
wild  and  sinister.   And  far,  far  ahead  I  could 

sec  the  road  winding  up  and  around  and  up 
and  around  as  would  wind  a  va^t,  huge  snake. 
1  could  see  it  winding  on'  before  me  through 
ihc  mountains  for  more  than  twenty  kilcKiiLtios. 
Now  it  was  lost ;  now  the  sun  was  shining  ufion 
it  as  it  curvciJ  alung  far  up  yonder.  To  look 
at  it  pniduccd  in  one  a  feeling  of  cold.  This 
long,  long  wiiidinj^  road  through  the  loiicsuiuc, 
sinister  mountains. 

1  felt  differently  to  what  I  had  felt  tlic  day 
before.  Then  the  joy  of  swinging  along  through 
the  free,  open  air  was  upon  me.  Hut  now  I 
felt  di'jiri'ssioii.  It  fietrncd  as  if  I  liad  hoi;:! 
vvalkini;  along  this  vvindin;^  road  ihrou^li  llicic 
^vlld  mountains  for  an  eternity. 

Alcolea  del  Pinar.  It  w.is  dark  when  I 
arrived  here.  'l"he  sun  had  been  down  for  two 
hours.  I  had  walked  the  last  four  kilbmetros  in 
total  darkness.  But  the  road  was  broad  and 
good— one  that  could  not  easily  be  strayed  from 
however  dense  the  darkness. 

I  liked  the  posada  in  Alcolea  del  Pinar.  It 
was  filled  with  cheerful,  noisy  people.  It  was 
good  to  hear  thi  in  talking  and  laughing  loudly 
alter  my  walk  through  the  lonesome  mountains. 
And  Uon  Estehan,  the  propietario,  was  a 
fellow  I  liked.  Hi-  was  a  tine,  bi^;,  hearty- 
looking  Spaniard  with  blue  eyes.  W'hat  often 
struck  me  was  the  number  of  Spaniards  I  met 
with  blue  eyes. 

A  great  wood  fire  was  crackling  and  burning. 
It  was  cold  enough  to  make  sitting;  before  it 
with  a  jiig  of  wine  pleasant.  T  li.id  w.dkcd  over 
thirty  kilonietros  tliat  day  and  was  feeling  as  a 
man  might  feel  after  doing  a  day's  work.  The 
loneliness  of  the  walk  in  the  mount.Tins  was 
forgotten  as  I  sat  drinking  my  wine  in  the  midst 
of  the  jovial  noise  around  me.  Don  Ksteban 
went  around  like  .1  worthy  Eiii;hsh  landlord, 
supplying  the  needs  of  this  one  and  that  one. 
Indeed,  he  looked  .is  ICnglish  as  it  was  possil>le 
for  a  Spaniard  to  look.  He  had  the  l)uild 
and  almost  the  colour  of  face  of  a  Yorkshire- 
man.    I  liked  Don  Esteban. 

I'he  next  day,  just  as  I  '^oX  into  the  jirovince 
of  Sona,  I  saw  a  party  which  was  being  tonvoyed 
through  the  mountains  by  two  men  of  the 
gunrdia  civil.  The  guards  walked  on  nthcr 
side  of  the  p;irty  with  their  .Mausers  held  ai  the 
trail.  They  could  have  shot  the  life  out  of  any* 
thing  coming  from  any  side.  The  only  ihance 
that  a  highway  robber  would  have  of  borrowing 
money  from  the  party  would  be  to  wait  for  it 
in  a  n.irrow  pass.  Even  then  the  enterprise 
would  possess  its  risks. 

The  parly  being  convoyed  consisted  of  an 
old  man  with  a  long  beard,  who  rode  on  a 


donkey,  a  boy  who  trotted  by  his  side,  and 
another  man.  There  were  five  in  all  with  the 
two  guardia  civiles.  They  were  walking  at  a 

smart  pace. 

As  they  came  on  towards  n)e  I  felt  a  trifle 

anxious.  I  hoped  that  thev  wuuld  have  arnic- 
ness  enough  to  perceive  th.at  I  was  a  re.sj>cttable 
person -that  I  did  not  belotig  to  the  fraternity 
who  rudely  demanded  loans  from  people  before 
they  were  introduced  to  them.  I  walked 
quickly  towards  them,  thrilled  with  nervous  hope. 

It  w.ns  .nil  right.  I  stofiped  and  saluted  and 
liie  party  stopjjcJ  and  saluted.  The  only  one 
who  did  not  salute  was  the  boy.  He  just  Stared 
at  me  with  his  mouth  of>en. 

i  he  old  gentleman  witii  the  beard  asked  me 
a  question  wWn-h  I  did  not  understand,  and  I 
answered  him  politely  in  English.  Then  one 
of  the  guards  asked  me  something.  I  answered 
him  also  in  English.  I  thought  it  as  well  to 
understand  as  little  as  possible.  I  wished  to  be 
going  on. 

But  the  guard  pointed  to  my  eye-gla^se>.  and 
motioned  to  me  that  he  would  hke  to  try  them 
on.    I  took  them  off  and  handed  them  to  him, 

.uid  he  put  them  on  and  moved  his  he.id  this  way 
and  thai  way  as  people  do  when  trying  glasses 
on  for  the  first  time.  Then  he  handed  them  to 
the  other  guard,  who  also  tried  them  on.  At 
this  they  were  iianded  back  to  mc.  1  otfered 
them  to  the  old  gentleman  with  the  beard  who 
bestrode  the  donkey.  lUit  he  refused  them 
with  a  polite  gesture.  The  other  man  also 
refused  Uiem,  and  I  put  tliem  on  myself.  At 
this  the  guards  ai^aln  trailed  arms,  everyone 
saluted,  and  the  party  went  on  and  I  went  on. 

Coming  across  a  party  being  convoyed 
through  the  mountains  by  guards  was  instruc- 
tive. It  was  a  proof  that  these  mountains  were 
not  quite  so  safe  as  they  might  be.  I  liked  the 
Spaniards  very  much  ;  but  still,  it  was  easy  to 
.see  that  they  were  .a  people  who  would  take 
naturally  to  enterprises  of  an  adventurous 
(  hara'  ter.  They  were  essentially  a  people  who 
jK>ssc»scd  a  leaning  towards  violence.  Whilst 
their  character  was  fine,  there  seemed  to  be 
in  it  an  undercurrent  of  .sullenness.  This  was 
hardly  noticeable  in  the  people  of  .Andalusia, 
but  it  was  strongly  noticeable  in  the  people  of 
Caf-?ile.    It  is  the  sullen  people  who  kill. 

'1  his  day  was  but  as  the  day  before  -  a  lone- 
some tramp  through  mountains.  .After  meeting 
the  party  that  was  being  convoyed  I  met  no 
one  else  till  I  got  to  Arcos,  I  arrived  there  at 
about  nine  o'clock  at  niglit,  and  to  my  joy  I 
found  a  cafe,  which  was  presided  over  by  a  most 
imjjudent  boy. 

I  had  a  dithculty  in  getting  a  j>lare  to  sleep 
here,  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I'heru 
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was  no  room  for  nic  in  the  cafe,  and  when  at 
last  I  found  ihe  posada  the  old  man  who  kept 
it  would  not  allow  me  to  come  in  until  I  had 
first  given  him  a  peseta.  He  was  an  odd-look- 
ing old  man,  who  looked  like  the  stage  figure 
(laspard  in  the  Bells  of  Corneville."  He  had 
avarice  written  all  over  him.  He  came  to  the 
door  of  the  |X)sada  with  a  candle  in  his  shaking 
hand.  On  his  head  was  a  red  night-cap,  conical 
in  shape.  I  would  have  laughed  out  loudly, 
only  that  I  feared  he  nnght  not  let  me  in. 
After  taking  my  measure  by 
the  light  of  the  candle  he 
decided  that  I  was  a  |x;rson 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  he 
demanded  "una  jieseta." 
was  the  first  time  that 
a  demand  to  pay  be- 
forehand had  been 
made  of  me  in  Spain. 

When  I  got  up  in 
the  morning  he  asked 
me  if  I  wanted  break- 
fast. I  told  him  no  : 
I  would  get 
breakfast  some- 
where elso.  He 
had  injured  my 
feelings  by  ask- 
ing me  to  pay 
beforehand  for 
the  bed.  Whilst 
I  had  a  feeling 
that  possibly  my 
ap[K:aranre  war- 
ranted thj  mak- 
ing of  such  a 
demand,  I  never- 
theless thought 
that  it  was  only 
fair  play  to  go 
and  get  cheated 
somewhere  else. 
The  accom- 
modation I 
got  for  the 
peseta    was  of 

a  character  the  less  said  about  the  better. 

That  night  I  got  to  Ari/;i,  a  place  twenty-five 
kilometros  from  Arcos.  As  usual,  I  met  hardly 
anyone  ihrougii  the  whole  of  the  day.  No  one 
seemed  to  l>e  living  in  the  country. 

On  the  road  to  Zaragoza. 

It  was  beginning  to  gel  dull.  I  had  tramped 
along  it  now  for  eight  days,  and  I  had  met 
practically  no  one  on  the  road.  I  had  certainly 
met  no  travellers  —  without  I  reckoned  the 
bearded  gentleman  of  the  day  before  and  his 
party  and  convoy— the  gentleman  who  bestrode 
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the  ass.  I  thought  of  him  now  as  1  sat  in  llie 
din)ly-lit  room  of  the  jwsada  in  Ariza.  I  won- 
dered who  and  what  he  could  be. 

Eight  days  since  I  had  left  Madrid.  It 
seemed  a  long  time  to  walk  along  a  road  in 
silence,  for  practically  I  knew  no  Spanish  and 
could  therefore  talk  to  no  one  even  when  I  did 
meet  them.  All  that  I  could  do  was  to  ask  for 
food,  and  ask  if  I  were  on  the  right  road.  I 
understood  some  words,  but  not  enough  to 
follow  coherently  what  was  being  said  to  me. 

And  I  had  found  out 
by  this  time  that 
knowing  only  a  little 
of  a  language  often 
enough  only  led  to 
misunderstand  i  ng 
—  that  it  was  in  a  way 
worse  than 
knowingnothing. 

I  would  have 
given  the  world 
to  have  met 
someone  whom 
I  could  under- 
stand and  who 
could  have  un- 
derstood me.  I 
wanted  to  talk, 
but  I  had  to 
keep  silence. 

I  was  now  in 
the  province  of 
Zaragoza,  but  I 
was  a  hundred 
and  twenty-seven 
kilometros  away 
from  the  town 
itself.  I  could 
make  that  easily 
enough  in  three 
days  by  forcing 
tlie  jwce  a  little. 
But  I  was  afraid 
of  the  three  days 
— tliey  would  be 
as  monotonous 
as  the  eight  days  through  which  I  had  gone. 

When  I  came  to  pay  my  score  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  I  noticed  the  woman  of  the 
|K)sada  looking  very  intently  at  the  duro  I  had 
given  her,  and  which  she  had  to  change.  My 
bill  had  t  onie  to  about  three  pesetas,  and  I  was 
to  get  two  |>esetas  back.  I  knew  it  was  a  good 
(luro,  and  struck  it  on  the  floor  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proving  that  it  was  as  good  as  good  could 
be.  Alas!  it  gave  forth  an  awful  sound— a  dull, 
leaden  sound.  It  did  not  give  forth  the  bright, 
clear  ring  of  silver,  as  I  had  hoped  it  would. 
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"  Malo  duro  I  "  ejaculated  the  woman,  and  I 
had  to  give  her  another  one— after  it  had  stood 
the  test  of  being  rung  on  the  floor, 

I  felt  sorry  for  myself.  I  did  not  possess  too 
many  duros.  And  how  it  came  to  pass  that  I 
had  had  this  bad  one  pialmed  off  on  to  me 
escaped  me  altogether.  Spain  was  the  home  of 
bad  coins,  and  I  had  learned  to  be  extra  careful. 
A  bad  duro  had  been  shoved  on  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  courier  persuasion  in  (jranada, 
and  since  then  I  had  kept  my  weather-eye  open. 
And  one  needed  to  keep  it  open  in  Spain. 
They  were  a  charming  {)eople,  the  Spaniards, 
and  I  liked  them  very  much,  but  they  had  a 
jocose  habit  of  giving  the  passing 
traveller  bad  money  for  good. 

I  went  out  of  llie  posada  and 
walked  along  the  road  looking  at  •  » 

the  duro.  It  looked  all  right,  its 
weight  seemed  all  right — but  its 
sound  made  one  shudder.  I  tried 
it  on  several  stones  after  I  got  out 
of  the  village,  but  it  seemed  to  get 
worse.  And  at  last  I  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  job  and  put  it  back  into  my 
pocket.  It  brought  some  excite- 
ment, to  be  sure,  into  a  journey 
that  was  getting  dull  — but  it  was 
an  excitement  that  I  could  hardly 
afford. 

I  saw  a  man  approaching.  And, 
what  was  more  to  tiie  point,  I  saw 
that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
mountains.  How  I  knew  he  was  a 
stranger  I  could  not  have  told. 
But  I  was  certain  of  it,  nevertheless. 

I  hurried  forward  to  meet  him. 
He  looked  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear,  and  — well,  he  turned  out 
to  be  a  tramp— a  Spanish  tramp.  I 
was  so  glad  to  meet  him  that  I 
gave  him  a  peseta.  I  thought  of 
poor,  little,  old  .Aquilino  -  whom  I 
had  got  separated  from  down  in 
Ja^n,  in  Andalusia.  This  man  was 
going  to  Madrid  just  as  Aquilino 
was. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  an 
Andalusian— that  he  belonged  to 
Malaga,  and  that  he  was  a  marinero 
(sailor).  Hut  I  doubted  this  end  of 
his  yarn.  He  had  not  the  look  of 
a  sailor.  One  can  always  tell  men 
who  have  followed  the  water.  'I'hey 
have  much  the  same  look  in  the 
eyes  —  and  then  there  is  always 
the  gait. 

Besides,  had  he  been  a  sailor  he 
would  have  picked  up  some  English. 
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However,  I  made  him  understand  that  I  had 
been  a  marinero  myself,  and  that  I  was  glad 
that  he  was  one.  And  then  we  shook  hands 
and  parted,  wishing  each  other  good  fortune. 

But  hardly  were  we  fifty  yards  apart  when  an 
idea  came  suddenly  into  my  head.  I  would 
consult  him  and  get  his  opinion  about  the  bad 
duro. 

I  called  him  back  and  showed  it  to  him.  He 
took  it,  looked  it  over  carefully,  and  then 
sounded  it  on  a  stone.  "  Buena,"  he  said,  as 
he  handed  it  back  to  me  with  a  smile. 

I  did  not  understand  him  at  first.  But  at  last 
he  managed  to  get  it  into  my  head  that  the  coin 
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was  good,  and  the  reason  that  it  sounded  as  it 
did  sound  was  because  it  was  cracked.  I  had 
cracked  it  myself  the  time  I  struck  it  down 
before  the  woman  on  the  stone  floor  of  the 
posada  ! 

That  night  I  made  Ateca,  a  town  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  After  the  small  places 
through  which  I  had  |usscd  a  town  of  this  size 
wore  a  metropolitan  air.  It  was  like  getting  to 
a  centre — a  liaven.  There  were  also  people 
living  in  the  country  approaching  it.  .\fter 
parting  from  my  friend  the  tran)p  1  met  several 
people  coming  along.  The  <lay  had 
not  turned  out  so  lonesome  as  I 
was  afraid  it  would. 

I  put  up  at  the  Fonda  de  Uarca,  a 
good  place,  'i'he  propietario  was  a 
powerfully  built  Spaniard 
with  a  carefully  trimmed 
beard.  He  was  a  bit 
moro.se  and  silent,  but  a 
good  sort.  His  name 
was  \*icente,  and  after 
dinner  he  took  me  over 
to  the  caf^  and  intro- 
duced me  around.  It 
was  here  that  I  met  a 
Spanish  journalist  —  a 
dark  l>earded  man  wear- 
ing a  cap.  We  frater- 
nized together  and  ex- 
changed ideas  as  well  as 
we  could.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he 
was  on  a  \ki\h;t  in  Zara- 
goza,  and  that  he  was  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  some  friends 
of  his  here  in  .Ateca. 
He  was  a  bright,  lively 
fellow,  almost  like  an 
Andalusian. 

Across  the  street  from 
the  cafe  a  strolling  com- 
pany of  Spanish  actors 
were  giving  a  theatrical 

performance.  The  journalist  and  I  went  over 
to  see  it.  A  scat  near  the  stage  cost  seventy- 
five  ccntimos  -  about  fivepeiice.  I  wanted 
N'icente  to  come,  but  he  preferred  to  stop  and 
play  cards  in  the  caf^. 

The  hall  was  small  and  the  stage  was  small. 
Indeed,  the  actors  gave  one  the  impression  of 
being  bigger  than  the  scenery.  The  audience, 
the  hall,  the  little  stage,  and  the  actors  were  in 
a  way  similar  to  what  they  would  be  in  England 
in  a  town  the  size  of  Ateca.  There  was  the 
same  shifting  of  tables  and  chairs  by  the  actors 
when  playing  their  parts,  the  same  difiiculties 
with  tlie  lowering  of  the  curtain,  the  same 
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eating  of  fruit  and  talking,  and  occasional  in- 
terruptions of  the  audience.  To  my  eye  the 
only  real  difference  was  the  difference  of  lan- 
guage, lleing  here  in  this  little  hall  made  me 
feel  almost  as  if  I  were  at  home  in  Kngland. 

The  piece  was  called  "Don  Juan  Tenorie."  To 
me  it  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  historical  melodrama, 
the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Spain  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  wasfullof  fightsand  love  and  mur- 
der and  intrigue.  It  went  well  with  the  audience. 

The  author  of  it  was  a  man  named  Jos^ 
Torrilla.  He  had  been  dead  four  years,  the 
journalist  informed  me,  and  now  his  play  was 
having  a  great  vogue. 
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I  told  them  at  the  foiida  to  waku  me  up  at 
six  the  next  morninj;,  hut  when  the  knock  came 
on  the  door  of  my  room  I  retrained  from  getting 
iip.  It  occurred  to  me  iIku  the  time  was 
favourable  for  the  Uiking  of  a  day  off.  I  had 
had  a  weariisome  tramp  through  thie  mountains, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  entitled  to  a 
rest.  I  would  loaf  and  lounge  and  take  it  easy 
for  the  day  in  Ateca,  and  would  start  for  Zani- 
;^(>/a  the  following  morning.  So  I  ignored  the 
knock  and  fell  asleep  again. 

I  got  up  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  after 
having  breakfast  Vicente  and  I  took  a  gentle 
walk  together  around  Atcca.  It  was  an  old, 
Moorish-looking  sort  of  town  and  had  a  carfous, 
irregiil.irly  siiajicd  market,  the  entrance  to  uhi<  li 
was  through  an  arch.  We  passed  through  it 
and  went  on  around  tHI  we  came  to  the  Rn-er 
J.ilon,  wIktl'  tliLTL-  w  .  re  a  lot  of  women  washing 
clothes.  As  we  crossed  over  the  bridge  \'iccnte 
shook  his  fist  at  the  river  and  exclaimed,  Malo 
rio." 

It  was  a  modest,  unobtrusive-looking  river, 
and  I  wondered  why  Vicente  should  abuse  it, 

httt  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  had 
nearly  destroyed  Ateca.  A  month  before  it  had 
risen  up  and  swept  everything  before  it  When 
we  gpt  back  to  the  fonda  he  showed  me  the 
water  mark  along  the  wall.  The  river  had  risen 
nx  feet  above  the  level  of  the  main  street. 

'I'hnt  niglit  I  had  dinner  with  the  chief  of 
police,  an  advocate,  and  a  schoijlm  i>ter.  The 
chief  of  police  was  a  good  tiatured.  smart  looking 
young  mnd,  ani.I  the  aiivoeate  looked  dreaniv 
and  intellectual,  i  was  taken  with  the  advocate. 
He  was  very  unlike  the  sharp-faced,  shifty-eyed 
barrister  om-  so  ofti-n  sees  in  an  English  COUrt 
of  law.    He  looked  like  a  {wet. 

The  schoolmaster,  however,  was  iiuite  a 
different  |X'rson.  His  voice  was  loud  :sn  I 
rasping,  and  his  manner  was  most  informing. 
Much  to  my  discomfort,  he  took  me  under  his 
wing.  He  assailed  me  with  innumerable  ques- 
tions which  I  did  not  understand.  And  when- 
ever I  tried  to  speak  a  word  of  Spanish  he  was 
extremely  anxious  that  I  should  get  the  sound 
just  right.  He  would  pronounce  the  vrord  after 
nie  in  his  rasping  voice,  and  gel  me  to  pronounce 
it  again.  And  then  be  would  go  on  at  me  with 
a  string  of  questions. 

After  dinner  I  went  over  towards  the  hall 
where  I  had  seen  the  play  the  night  before. 
There  was  to  be  another  theatrical  performance, 
and  I  had  got  my  ticket  for  it  during  the  after- 
noon. 


But  there  was  no  one  around.  I  was  stir- 
prised  at  this.   I  had  expected  to  see  a  crowd 

at  the  door. 

I  went  in,  and  a  lame  man  came  towards  me 
from  a  small  group  of  people  who  were  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  lights  burning,  and  the  little  stage 
looked  empty  and  dark.  I  held  out  my  ticket 
to  the  lame  man.  He  took  it,  and  then  offered 
nic  the  seventy  five  centimos  I  had  paid  for  it. 

It  was  as  i  had  thought.  The  money  that 
had  come  in— through  the  sale  of  the  seats 
during  the  d.iy  had  been  so  small  thai  the 
little  company  could  not  aflbrd  to  play  for  it, 
and  so  they  were  giving  it  back. 

It  went  to  niy  heart.  I  had  once  myself 
been  a  member  of  a  strolling  company  of  players 
to  whom  the  same,  thing  had  happened.  A 
niuht  came— the  last  nii;lit  of  all  — when  not 
enough  money  had  come  into  the  house  to 
make  it  worth  while  playing  to.  And  we  had 
given  it  iKick  jii.>^t  as  this  little  Spanish  company 
was  giving  it  back  now. 

I  did  not  take  the  seventy-five  centimos  that 
Were  offered  to  tnc,  !)ut  T  walked  towards  the 
group  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  halL  The 
lame  man  went  forward  to  the  docnr.  Someone 
else  was  coming  in  with  a  lit  ket. 

There  was  the  sefiora  who  had  played  the 
lead  in  the  piece  of  the  night  before.  Her  hair 
was  white,  but  she  was  a  vital,  rnjiahle  booking 
woman.  She  had,  however,  tlie  sad  and  worn 
expression  in  the  eyes  that  comes  to  those  who 
have  fought  ad\ersity  for  a  Kuil;  time.  She  was 
a  woman,  perhaiis,  of  furiy-fi^e-  just  one  of  a 
band  of  strollin;^  [>layers.  But  she  had  talent  for 
the  stage.  It  niii;lit  have  been  that  if  slie  had 
had  a  chance  she  would  luve  been  recognised 
by  the  world  as  great.  Chance  is  a  big  word. 
l>\  her  side  was  a  girl  of  a'-out  twelve  who  had 
also  ])la}ed  the  night  before.  Her  own  girL 
Ami  there  was  another  actress.   And  an  actor. 

I  bowed  to  the  little  group,  and  soon  we  were 
talking  to  each  other  as  well  as  we  could. 

So  I  was  a  "  camarada  "  '  I,  too,  had  been 
an  actor  !  Ah,  bueno !  And  so  we  talked  on. 
I  managed  to  tell  them  how  the  company  I  had 
been  with  had  had  an  experience  such  as  they 
were  Imving  now.  And  the  actress  with  the 
white  hair  told  me  that  they  were  going  in  the 
morning  to  Calatayud.  "  Ah  I  ciudad  (city) 
mucha  bueno."  I'hey  were  to  play  there  for  a 
week  (semana).  "  Ateca,  pobre  pueblo  "  (poor 
village).  And  then  wc  all  had  coffee  together 
and  I  went  back  to  the  tonda  de  Barca. 
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When  the  Water  Came  Down. 

A  FISHINC.  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS. 

Hy  Cai'tain  K.  Vknoi'r  Davidson,  lati.  Indian  Staff  Corps. 

The  author  describes  how  he   and  his  Ghoorka  orderly,  while  fishing  a  mountain  stream, 
were  caught  like  rats  in  a  trap  by  a  sudden  "  spate "  which  came   down   from   the  moun- 
tains.    The  orderly  was  carried   away  by  the  raging    flood,  while    Captain   Davidson  was 
left  perched  on  a  narrow  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  cliff. 


URING  the  now  half- forgotten 
Sikkiin  l-^xiK-dilion  of  1888— after 
the  scarcely -disciplined  horde  of 
Tibetan  invaders  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  foothold  on  the  heights 
of  I.ingtu  and  the  Expeditionary  I-'orce  had 
est;iblished  a  strong  garrison  at  (inathong,  on 
the  frontier  —the  communications  between  the 
latter  place  and  the  base 
at  Pad  >ng  were  main- 
tained by  a  series  of 
posts  of  varying  size  and 
importance  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  apart. 

One  of  the  largest  of 
these  was  at  a  place  called 
Rongli  Chu.  "Chu"  in 
Tibetan  signifies  river, 
water,  or  lake,  and  the 
Rongli  —  a  brawling,  pic- 
turesque  Himalayan 
stream  —  was  here  con- 
fined to  a  deep,  narrow 
gorge,  and  spanned  by  a 
rude  but  .serviceable  can- 
tilever bridge,  the  only 
practicable  crossing  within 
several  miles— for  pack 
animals,  at  any  rate. 
Hence  the  alleged  import- 
ance of  the  post,  which 
was  held  by  about  one 
hundred  native  rank  and 
file  under  two  native 
orticers,  with  myself  as 
subaltern  in  command  and  the  only  European 
there. 

'i'he  duties  were  not  too  arduous,  the  scenery 
and  surroundings  magnificent  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion, and  the  temperature  agreeable  the  height 
of  the  valley  itself  was  only  about  four  thousand 
feet,  though  within  a  few  miles  the  mountains 
of  the  Hluilanesf  and  Tibetan  jiassL's  reared 


'I'he  variations  of  vegetation  and  temperature 
were  most  striking,  even  within  a  com^wratively 
short  journey. 

Beyond  the  jicriotlical  rationing  of  my 
garrison,  and  the  constant  supply  of  escorts 
to  parties  and  convoys  passing  up  and  down, 
there  was  really  little  to  do,  and  time  was 
beginning  to  hang  heavy  on  my  hands  until  it 
dawned  on  me,  whilst 
i>athing,  that  the  river 
held  mahseer  in  con- 
siderable numl>ers,  if  of 
no  very  great  size.  A 
short  voyage  of  discovery 
revealed  some  ideal  pools 
and  runs  at  no  very 
great  distance  both  up 
and  down,  though  in 
the  neighbourhood  of 
my  post,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  valley  nar- 
rowed to  a  gorge,  through 
which  the  water  roared 
—  a  seething,  rock- 
indented  torrent. 

It  did   not   lake  me 
long    to    make    up  my 
mind  and  to  dispatch  by 
the  next   jxjst  an  order 
to   Calcutta    for   a  ser- 
viceable    mahseer  rod 
and  a  variety  of  tackle, 
chiefly  sjwons  of  various 
sizes  and  an  assorted  lot 
of  traces  and  casts.  In 
due  course,  and  sooner  than  might  have  been 
expected,  these  were  delivered  to  me  by  the 
Service  substitute  for  the  parcel  \H>st. 

The  next  few  days  and  weeks  were  passed  in 
unalloyed  enjoyment,  and  though  in  the  course 
of  them  I  saw  no  signs  of  mahseer  of  any 
notable  si/e,  still  I  secured  large  daily  bags  of 
fish  averaging  alx)Ut  a  pound  apiece,  and  occa- 
iheir  heads  up  to  ten  and  twelve  thousand  feet.       sioiially  tou  liing  three,  which,  besides  affording 
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sufficiently  distrarting  s|)ort,  formed  a  welcome 
addition  to  niy  somewhat  meai;re  and  mono- 
tonous rations.  A  small  fly-spoon  on  the  lincsl 
of  traces  |)rovcd  itself  the  most  unifonnly  suc- 
cessful lure  on  these  waters,  though  occasionally 
—  more  as  an  experiment  and  a  change  than 


unimportant  in  themselves,  added  their  quota 
to  the  main  stream,  altering  its  character  and 
increasing  its  volume.  A  series  of  fascinating 
pools  soon  ensued,  alternated  with  beautiful 
runs,  and  in  the  very  first  of  the  farmer  I  got  a 
bigger  fish  than  I  had  struck  yet,  a  nice  five- 
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anything  else  -  I  also  secured  fish  with  a  fly  or 
by  spinning  a  small  minnow  or  dead  bait. 

After  some  weeks  of  an  almost  too  facile 
success  of  this  sort  the  game  was  beginning  to 
pall  a  little  when  my  native  orderly — a  Clhoorka 
with  a  roving  eye  and  gallivanting  tendencies — 
informed  me  that  during  a  recent  ex[K:dition 
among  the  hamlets  of  the  neighbourhood  — 
ostensibly  in  .search  of  fowls,  eggs,  and  vege- 
tables for  my  consumption — he  had  chanced  on 
some  ama/ing  pools  two  or  three  miles  down 
the  river,  which,  according  to  his  somewhat 
sanguine  account,  positively  teemed  with  fish 
of  exceptional  size  and  lameness.  I  forthwith 
declared  for  an  expedition  there  on  the  morrow, 
and  made  an  early  start,  accom|wnied  by  the 
aforesaid  orderly — Jangbir — and  an  armed  escort 
of  two  Se|X)ys,  who,  rather  as  a  demonstration 
than  a  precaution,  were  assigned  the  role  of 
watching  over  me  Irom  the  banks  above. 

The  river  had  lx?en  di.sappointingly  low  and 
clear  for  three  or  four  days,  and  I  dawdled  dowti 
for  the  first  mile  or  two,  only  making  an  o<'ca- 
sional  cast  in  any  likely  water,  and  getting  an 
insignificant  fish  or  two.  Then  I  broke  fresh 
ground.    A  succession  of  brawling  tributaries. 


I)Ounder.  I  began  to  try  larger  s|)o<)ns  and  a 
trifle  heavier  tackle,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  or  so  had  several  fish  of  that  size  and  one 
beauty  of  ten  pounds. 

I  had  been  working  my  way  down  stream 
systematically  and  with  enthusiasm,  taking  no 
particular  note  of  time  or  distance.  The  river 
had  entered  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  and  tlie 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  lowered  over  my 
head  not  thirty  yards  ajxart.  Perhaps  for  this 
very  reason  I  had  barely  noticed  a  strange  still- 
ness in  the  atmosphere  and  a  dee|)ening  gloom 
in  the  sky  overhead.  A  big  fish  had  risen  half- 
heartedly to  my  spoon  three  consecutive  times, 
and  I  had  determined  to  have  him  at  all  costs, 
when  I  was  disturbed  by  hearing  one  of  my 
escort  shouting  voluljly  from  the  heights  above. 
On  looking  up  I  saw  him  pointing  frantically 
up  the  river,  whence  I  could  distinguish  a  faint 
roar,  which  grew  most  sensibly  in  volume  even 
during  the  second  or  two  that  I  |xiused  and 
gazed. 

*'  The  water  is  coming  down,  sahib  I  Be 
quick  I "  shouted  Jangbir,  excitedly.  Then  he 
threw  the  fish  and  my  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
and  gazed  searchingly  at  the  clifis  on  either  side. 
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Even  as  I  splashed  out  of  the  water,  winding 
up  my  line,  the  muffled  roar  had  become  a 
thunder,  and  as  I  reached  the  dry  shingle  I 
beheld  a  most  appalling  spectacle.  A  wall  of 
muddy  water,  ten  feet  high,  surged  round  the 
corner  of  the  gorge,  two  hundred  yards  above 
tis.  The  few  yards  of  shingle  lying  between  me 
and  the  cliffs  seemed  miles  as  I  covered  them 
— my  eye  all  the  while  on  that  awful  wall  of 


could  not  see  any  wjy  of  getting  up,  but 
Jangbir  was  making  for  a  s|X)t  where  a  stout  ash 
sapling  grew  in  a  cleft  about  six  feet  high, 
with  a  hint  of  a  shelf  above  it. 

"  (let  on  my  shoulders,  sahib  1 "  he  shouted  in 
the  deepening  roar.  "  Then  take  the  gun  and 
pull  me  up  beside  you  I  " 

"  Right  you  are  !  "  I  answered,  hurriedly.  "  Lei 
the  fish  go.    1  can't  save  the  rod,  I'm  afraid 


water  with  the  thin  white  crest.  Curiously 
enough,  I  noted  more  than  anything  else  a  sort 
of  shiver  which  seemed  to  seize  and  (wss  into 
the  cliffs  as  the  great  wave  reached  and  waslied 
them.  There  was  no  time  for  any  formulated 
plan  of  escape  from  this  overwhelming  force, 
and  I  am  certain  I  had  no  anticipation  of  ulti- 
mate safety — only  a  blind  resolve  to  reach  the 
cliff  and  scramble  for  life  while  I  could.  I 


but  I'll  stick  to  the  gun  if  I  can."  (It  was  a 
Greener's  hammerless  of  two  or  three  years' 
proved  reliability,  and  worth  a  struggle.  Jangbir 
always  carried  it  whilst  I  was  fishing,  on  the 
chance  of  a  jungle-fowl  or  pheasant,  and  was 
generally  justified.) 

I  seemed  to  gel  on  his  shoulders  with  the 
impetus  of  my  run  -letting  the  rod  go,  but 
taking  a  turn  of  line  round  my  wrist — and  was 
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up  in  the  ash-roots  in  a  second,  and  the  gun 
placed  in  seeming  security  as  far  overhead  as  my 
arms  would  reach.  One  strenuous  heave  landed 
Jangbir  beside  me ;  another  effort  and  I  was  on 
his  shoulders  again  and  drawing  myself  on  to  a 
shelf  above.  It  was  a  precarious  footing  ;  but  I 
got  a  good  hold  of  a  strong  oak-root,  and  had 


lop,  get  astride  and  balance  on  it,  low  in  the 
water,  like  a  good  hillman,  with  his  feet  well  in 
front  of  him  to  fend  off  the  dibris.  Then  he 
rounded  the  lower  corner  of  the  gorge,  and  I 
began  to  consider  my  own  situation. 

Suddenly  I  felt  the  line  snap  on  my  wrist,  and 
saw  the  white  top  of  my  cherished  rod  bobbing 
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almost  got  Jangbir  up,  when  the  water  was  upon 
us  in  a  mad,  frenzied  swirl  ! 

"  Let  me  go,  sahib  ;  let  go  !  "  he  shouted,  as 
he  swung  oflT  to  the  full  length  of  my  arm,  and 
the  root  cracked  and  strained  in  my  other  hand. 
"  It  can  never  hold  us  both  ;  and  I  can  surely 
land  lower  down." 

He  loosed  his  grip  of  my  wrist,  and  do  what 
I  would  his  hand  slipjyed  through  mine.  He 
dropped  away  in  a  waste  of  whirling  waters,  one 
single  atom  in  a  chaos  of  logs,  crops,  and  drift- 
wood—all the  first-fruits  of  flood  in  a  congested 
valley.  As  I  settled  myself  more  firmly  on  my 
ledge — the  water  eddying  in  its  first  mad  rush 
a  bare  two  inches  below  my  knees— I  s;iw 
Jangbir,  with  his  habitual  grin,  grapple  a  stout 


drunkenly  on  its  way  down  stream.  Logs 
planks,  and  beams  followed,  which  I  recognised 
as  the  reserve  of  my  bridge,  at)d  an  empty 
ration-box  or  two  told  how  high  the  water  had 
reached  in  the  vicinity  of  my  post.  A  weary- 
looking  sheep  or  two  passed  next,  and  a  small 
hill-cow,  snatched  by  the  flood  from  the  lower- 
lying  [)astures.  Then  came  a  little,  pigmy  hill- 
man,  astride  of  his  own  roof-trce  apparently, 
and  in  pursuit,  as  I  judged,  of  the  animals. 

The  cliffs  opposite  stretched  eighty  feet  over- 
head, and  sloped  back  in  a  dense  undergrowth 
of  bracken  and  wormwood.  Both  the  n>en  of 
my  escort  were  on  the  same  side  as  myself— 
the  same  height,  I  presumed,  above  me- and 
quite  inaccessible.    After  a  time  I  heard  the 
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musical  tinklc-tinklo  of  cow  bells  far  up  the 
opposite  slope,  and  looked  for  some  sign 
of  the  beasts  that  bore  tlieni  or  llieir  possible 
nllendnnt. 

♦'Oh<:' !  Oht'  !  Ohe  !  "  I  shouted,  imitating  the 
far-reaching  hill-call  as  best  I  could.  I  watched 
intently  and  called  at  intervals. 

Tile  tinkle  came  nearer  and  nearer  till,  with 
a  sound  like  the  tearing  of  paper  and  a  heave 
of  horns  to  right  and  left,  the  stolid,  foolish 
face  of  an  old  cow  buffalo  broke  through  the 
bracken  above  me.    Astride  her  neck  was  a 


I  was  glad  now  that  I  had  picked  up  some 
phrases  of  hill-speech  in  the  course  of  sundry 
shooting  and  fishing  excursions  in  company 
with  my  orderly.  A  few  halting  phrases  told 
the  little  maid  where  I  was  ;  that  my  men  were 
on  the  cliff  above  me  ;  and  enjoined  her  to  call 
to  the  nearest  village  on  my  side  for  men  and 
ropes. 

I  could  almost  see  her  chuckle  as  she  caught 
sight  of  my  cramped  |>erch  ;  then  she  ro.se  on 
the  old  cow's  back,  and  I  heard  her  shrill  treble 
echo  above  the  roar  of  the  stream  in  the  hills 
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little  naked  ten-year-old  sprite,  who  peered  overhead.  An  answering  .shout,  gruff  in  corn- 
through  a  tangle  of  tawny  hair  and  sqiualcd  parison,  came  from  one  of  my  escort,  and  then 
mischievously.  "Ohe  yourself!  Who  calls  again  the  call  trilled  out  over  valley  and  hill  as 
from  below  ? though  it  might  repeat  itself  for  miles.  The 
Mine  was  not  a  Ghoorka  rtgiinent,  but  after  girl  turned  away  to  gain  higher  ground,  while  I 
the  introduction  of  the  new  n\^iiit€  had  retained  waited  and  watched  the  turbid  flood,  hoping 
a  good  few  long  enlisted  men  of  that  class,  and  that  deliverance  was  nigh. 
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Half  an  hour  passed,  during  which  I  had 
leisure  lo  study  the  mood  of  the  </Mm-laden 
torrent,  and  concluded  that  it  was  abating  some- 
what in  violence,  and  had  even  fallen  an  appre- 
ciable inch  or  so.  Again  I  heard  a  rustle  of 
undergrowth  and  a  call,  and  my  little  friend  on 
her  ungainly  mount  reappeared  at  the  opposite 
edge. 

"Help  is  coming  from  above  to  my  lord," she 
shrilled,  adding,  however,  in  a  mocking  tone, 
"  but  if  thou  hadst  but  ))atience  thou  mightst 
walk  across  within  an  hour." 

The  **  thou  "  from  any  but  the  most  ignorant 

native  i.s  a  famili.irity,  if  nrit  ;m  indolence;  but 
it  was  ruchc-r  refreshing  under  the  circumstances 
from  this  quaint,  bold  little  barbarian. 

"I  th^nk  thee,  little  dau-litir!"  I  shouted 
back.  "  It  is  nut  very  comfortable  here.  I  will 
walk  across  to  visit  and  reward  thee  on  another 
day." 

**  It  is  well,  my  lord  ! "  retorted  the  minx. 
I  have  a  wish  to  see  a  sahib  somewhat  closer. 

Rut  see — Ik?  ready!"  she  <  ontinuid,  pciinting 
over  my  head,  and  I  galiiercd  from  her  further 
words  that  a  rope  was  being  lowered. 

After  a  short  interval  a  loop  dangled  before 
my  liice— a  cord  of  coarse,  twisted  fibre,  but 
slender  enough  in  all  appearance  to  trust  one's 
life  to.  Yet  there  w.is  no  other  way,  ami  after 
all,  1  arjiued,  I  should  as.->uredly  find  orrasimuil 
foothold  or  handgrip  to  case  the  strain.  With- 
out more  tli.m  r;-:i<rin:il)!;'  sit,itii/ii  I  sliuig  the 
gun  across  my  liack,  .sccureti  ilie  icxjip  under  my 
arm -pits,  gave  the  signal  to  haul  up,  and 
embarked  on  my  giddy  ascent. 

The  rope  creaked  and  stretched  under  my 
weight ;  but  sonte  handy  roots,  branches,  an<l 
devices  enabled  me  now  and  again  to  ease  off 
the  burden  as  I  mounted  laboriously,  but  surely. 
A  long  quarter  of  an  hour  and  I  was  laixK  d, 
somewhat  blown,  on  a  rocky  blulf  beside  the 
two  men  of  my  escort  and  a  small  group  of 
villagers. 

I  waved  my  thanks  to  the  little  maid  opposite 
— now  about  the  same  level  as  myself — ^who 

cla|)ped  her  hands  in  glee  while  executing  a 
pas  seui  on  the  buffalo's  back  as  i>hc  saw  me 
safe. 

"  C'hild,"  I  shouted,  when  1  had  recovered 
some  breath,  "wliat  is  thy  name?  I  will  bring 
thee  a  present** 

"  Maia  !  Maia  I  Maia  I ^li'  .mswered,  gaily  ; 
but  generally  called  '  1  be  Uw  let ' — daughter  of 
the  Chaudhri  of  Ranchong." 

A  few  words  explained  to  my  escort  nini  t!ir 
villagers  the  fate  of  Jangbir,  and  a  voluble 
discussion  arose  among  the  latter.  They 
ap[Xiared  to  hold  atul  express  the  tonviction 
ttiat,  being  a  hillman  and  a  good  swimmer,  he 
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would  land  near  a  village  about  a  mile  lower 
down,  where  the  valley  opened  out.  Their 
apparent  confidence  was  a  ray  of  relief  to  my 
conscience,  which  had  been  all  this  time  sorely 
disquieted  on  his  account,  and  I  induced  two  of 
them  to  start  promptly  for  the  said  village  and 
oi^anize  a  search.  An  hour  later  my  mi.sgivings 
were  dispelled  when  they  reap|)enrtil  with 
Jangbir  between  tiiem,  holding  forth  volubly 
and  evidently  regartling  himself  as  the  hero  of 
the  occasion. 

Ah,  sahib !  "  he  grinned,  as  he  approached 
nie,  **tt  was  better  to  be  on  the  top  of  that  wave 
tiinii  iiiidt  rill  ath  it.  Had  we  been  a  second 
later  neither  of  us  would  ever  have  come  to 
the  surfiice.  Alas !  for  the  fish  and  the  rod ; 
but  it  is  well  indeed  that  the  good  gun  is 
safe." 

"And  welt  indeed,  too,  that  ym  are  safe, 

Jangbir,"  I  answered,  warmly.  "  Tor  the  past 
two  hours  I  have  been  gieally  concerned  on 
your  account.  But  now,"  I  continued,  **it  is 
time  to  return  and  see  hou-  the  camp  has 
fared.  Have  you  any  money  on  you  to  give 
these  people  for  their  help  ?  I  irfyself  liave  only 
a  few  annas." 

"  I  have  nothing  at  all,  sahib,''  he  said ; 
"but  they  shall  come  and  call  on  your  honour 
at  the  cam  1 1."  He  spoke  a  few  rapid  sentences, 
to  which  the  villagers  assented  eflusivcly. 

".'Xnd  tell  them,"  I  added,  i)oiiuing  across 
tlic -^t'lf,  "tobrin^  th«  little  girl  or  her  father, 
it  ihey  can  communicate  with  tht-m." 

I  waved  my  hand  to  the  little  maid  as  we 
turned  away,  and  she  onswere<l  with  a  shrill 
farewell.  I  was  relieved  to  find,  on  reaching 
hdinc.  that  my  camp  had  been  \vt  II  almve  Hood 
level,  ill'-  ration-boxes  I  had  noticed  had 
been  ^'.M  [it  .iway  from  a  sj)oi  lower  and  nearer 
the  river,  w  here  the  men  liad  been  used  to  cook 
their  food. 

I  was  seated  under  a  tree  outside  my  tent  on 

the  following  day,  writing  for  a  new  rtxl,  when 
a  sentry  approached  from  tin-  (jiiarter  guard, 
bringing  a  strangely  assorted  group  of  visitors — 
son^-  ragged  hillmen  and  a  gorgcously-raimented 
little  girl. 

The  latter  was  my  small  deliverer,  and  she 

took  upon  herself  with  inst.mt  aplumi'  lo  intro- 
duce the  others— -the  men  who  had  pulled  me 
o{>  and  her  own  father. 

I  called  Jangbir  to  interpn  t,  and  then 
expressed  my  thanks  us  becomingly  as  possible, 
first  in  words  and  afterwards  in  currency.  After 
a  few  further  formalities  the  nteii  of  the  party 
were  given  permission  to  inspet  t  the  camp, 
while  *'The  Owlet"  remained  seated  on  the 
ground  by  my  tent  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
things. 
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Il  may  be  imagined  that  there  would  be  little 
in  the  average  Service  kit  to  interest  a  maiden  of 
tender  years,  yet  the  child  had  some  shrewd, 
pert  comment  to  niake  about  everj-thing.  A 
circular  magnifying  shaving-glass  specially  roused 


suddenness  of  the  spates  on  these  hill- 
born,  hill  -  fed  streams,  unheralded  by  any 
local  atmospheric  disturbance  ;  but  with- 
out that  day's  experience  should  scarcely 
have    credited    the    avalanche  -  like  descent 


her  envy,  and  I  promised  it  to  her  as  a 
wedding-present  for  the  following  year  this 
ten-year-old  minx  was  to  marry  a  rich  old 
merchant  of  Kalimpong. 

1  had  often  heard  and  read  of  the  terrific 


of  water  which  had  so  nearly  finished  my 
career. 

I  fished  the  Rongli  on  many  subsequent 
occasions,  and  secured  many  a  fine  fish  ;  but 
never  again  without  the  most  careful  precautions 
against  a  similar  surprise. 
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A  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BUSH. 


Bv  Dr.  a.  C.  \\  att.s. 


Benighted  in  the  New  Zealand  bush,  and  unable  to  proceed  farther  on  account  of  floods,  the  author 
took  refuge  in  a  deserted  hut  by  the  roadside.     There  he  met  with  a  weird  and  remarkable 

experience,  which  is  here  described. 


OME  years  ago  I  was  riding  ihrough 
ihc  harkwoods  of  the  Norllj  Island 
of  Xew  Zealand,  niy  destination 
bt'ing  a  homestead  on  one  of  the 
laij^cst  sheep  .stations  in  that  district. 
Niglit  was  f.ist  approaching,  and  for  the  past 
two  hours  rain  had  fallen  incess;intly,  at  first 
only  lightly,  but  increasing  steadily  as  evening 
came  on.  The  road  I  was  following  was  an  un- 
frequented one,  although  in  past  years  it  had 
been  the  main  highway 
from  north  to  south. 
Now,  however,  one 
might  ri<le  all  day  with- 
out seeing  a  soul. 

When  about  nine 
miles  from  the  home- 
.slead  I  came  to  the 
banks  of  a  creek,  which 
could  usually  be  crossed 
almost  dry-footed,  but 
was  now  swollen  by  the 
rains  into  a  dirty  and 
dangerous  -  looking 
stream,  which  I  did  not 
care  to  try  to  ford  with- 
out a  guide,  or  at  least 
until  I  could  see  the 
bottom. 

I  dismounted  and 
stood  on  the  Ixinks  for 
some  time  thinking. 
Then  I  remembered 
seeing,  a  couple  of  miles 
back,  a  small  cabin,  a 
little  off  the  main  road.  Here,  I  thought,  1 
might  be  able  to  gel  .some  information,  so  1 
returned  in  search  of  the  [ilace. 

When  I  came  close  to  the  hut  I  was  saluted 
by  a  chorus  of  barks  from  dogs  of  all  descrip- 
tions, but  found  no  one  at  home.  The  dogs 
were  enclosed  in  a  large  space  fenced  in  with 
wire  netting,  and  were  evidently  a  rabbit  p.uk, 
for  these  animals  were  a  great  scourge  in  this 
particular  district. 


IMK  Atrtl'IK, 
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As  it  was  now  nearly  dark  I  thought  I  had 
belter  try  to  make  myself  comfortable  until  the 
owner  returned,  so  I  turned  my  horse  loose  in 
a  kind  of  enclosure,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
grass,  and,  after  partially  changing  my  damp 
clothing,  looked  about  for  something  to  eat. 
I  found  a  sufficiency,  rough  but  ready.  The 
dogs,  I  had  noticed,  were  well  provided  with 
food,  and  so  I  presumed  (as  was  really  the  case) 
that  the  owner  contemplated  being  absent  for 

the  night  at  least. 

It  was  still  pouring 
with  rain  ;  and  in  a 
mountainous  country, 
with  snow^  -  capped 
peaks,  I  knew  that  the 
warm  rain  would  melt 
the  snow  and  cause  all 
the  little  streanis  to  be- 
come impassable  rivers. 
There  was,  therefore, 
no  immediate  jiossi- 
bility  of  cro-ssing  the 
creek. 

The  hut  had  one 
large  room,  fitted  up 
with  a  big  fire[)lace, 
door  in  the  middle, 
one  window,  and  a  few 
shelvescontaining  books 
and  cooking  utensils  ; 
a  rifle  and  shot  -  gun 
hung  on  the  wall,  with 
ammunition  along- 
side. 

The  dog-kennel  was  about  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  front  of  the  hut.  Then  came  a  stretch 
of  cleared  land,  and  then  a  clump  of  bush 
which  faced  the  main  road.  The  hut  stood  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  ravine  covered  with  dense 
bush,  which  ran  back  for  thousands  of  acres  to 
the  sea.  There  was  only  the  one  road-  -the 
way  I  had  come  — and  the  nearest  neighbours 
were  nine  miles  one  way  and  eleven  niileii  the 
other. 
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I  soon  turned  into  the  blankets,  and  must 
have  slept  for  some  hours  when  I  was  roused 
hy  a  curious  feeling,  almost  indescribable,  as 
though  someone  had  been  looking  steadily  at 
me.  The  dogs  were  growling,  and  as  1  sat  up 
in  bed  I  thought  I  heard  footsteps  passing  the 
front  of  the  hut. 

'l"hc  door,  I  should  mention,  was  only 
fastened  with  a  wooden  latch,  with  a  string  by 
which  to  pull  it  up  outside. 

I  struck  a  light.  It  was  midnight.  I  got 
up,  threw  a  log  on 
the  fire,  and  lis- 
tened awhile,  but 
not  hearing  any 
sound  lay  down 
and  soon  fell 
sound  asleep. 

The  loud  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs 
roused  me  again 
later  on,  and  I 
distinctly  heard 
the  sound  of  the 
wooden  lutch 
dropping  into 
place.  Now  tho- 
roughly aroused,  I 
jumped  up  and 
ran  to  the  door, 
but  could  not  see 
anyone.  The  rain 
had  Ceased,  but 
tlu"  night  was  very 
dark.  I  called  to 
the  dogs  to  lie 
down  and,  return- 
ing to  my  bed 
again,  tried  to 
sleep.  I  eventu- 
ally dozed  off,  and 
the  sun  was  well 
up  when  1  awoke 
next  morning. 

As  1  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed 

thinking  over  the  night's  disturbances  T  was 
surprised  to  see  a  number  of  muddy  footprints 
made  by  a  naked  foot  on  the  hard  clay  floor. 
They  were  not  mine,  for  1  had  not  been  outside 
the  door  liare-foolcd,  and,  besides,  these  were 
larger  than  mine. 

Now,  no  one  could  get  to  me  from  my  friends 
on  accoutit  of  the  water  ;  there  were  no  side 
tracks,  as  I  well  knew,  and  there  were  no  natives 
within  fifty  miles.  Who,  then,  was  my  visitor? 
It  could  not  be  the  owner  of  the  hut,  for  he 
would  have  roused  me  and  not  have  remained 
out  in  the  wet. 


)  THREW  A  IjOG  OK  THK  riNB  AND  UM'ENKU  AWHIIJ:. 


As  the  rain  had  ceased  I  took  a  look  at  the 
creek,  which  was  now  overflowing  its  banks, 
carrying  logs  and  debris  down  at  a  great  rate.  It 
was  obviously  unsafe  to  cross  cither  for  horse  or 
footman.  I  therefore  returned  to  the  hut,  fed 
the  dogs,  and  whiled  the  day  away  cooking, 
eating,  smoking,  and  reading. 

When  night  came  on  I  loaded  my  revolver 
and  lay  down  |)artially  dressed.  This  night 
passed  in  practically  the  same  maimer  as  the 
Dreceding  one.    Twice  I  awoke  disturljed  by 

noises,  but  could 
never  see  anyone, 
asitwastoo 
dark. 

The  third  night 
came,  and  I  was 
roused  as  usual  — 
this  time  about 
10.30  p.m.  As  I 
lay  listening  I  dis- 
inctly  saw  some- 
one pass  the 
window,  which 
had  no  blind. 

I  was  so  worked 
up  by  this  time 
that  1  determined 
to  keep  watch  for 
my  mysterious 
visitor.  Just  a 
few  yards  from  the 
hut  door  stood  the 
remains  of  a  huge 
tree.  The  shell 
only  remained ; 
all  the  inside  had 
rolled  and  been 
burned  away  by 
fire.  This  would 
make  a  fine  place 
to  hide  in,  and, 
accordingly,  with 
my  revolver  in  my 
belt  and  the  rifle 
in  my  hand,  I 
crept  in  to  await  developments. 

After  what  .seemed  hours  of  waiting  I  heard 
the  dogs  conmience  growling— quietly  at  first, 
then  louder.  Acting  on  an  inspiration,  I  ran  to 
the  kennel  door  and  set  them  free.  Out  they 
came  as  though  shot  from  a  gun,  and  raced 
across  the  t)pcn  towards  the  clump  of  bush, 
but  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  seemingly  cowed 
and  frightened.  They  crawled  into  their  kennel 
and  refused  to  come  out  again,  although  I 
coaxed  them. 

This  was  strange  ;  dogs  that  arc  kept  confined 
are  usually  only  too  glad  to  be  loose.  What 
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could  have  frightened  them  ?  Returning  to  my 
tree,  I  waited  expectantly. 

After  a  time  the  dogs  commenced  to  growl 
again,  and  from  growling  proceeded  to  larking 


wmp|K'd  round  the  body.  "Stdf)!  What  do 
you  want?  '  I  called  out,  loudly.  The  figure 
paused,  and  then,  without  the  slightest  warning, 
rushed  straight  at  me.    I  rai.sed  my  rille  and 
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and  howling.  It  was  now  bright  moonlight. 
Time,  12.45 

Peeping  through  a  crack  in  the  tree,  I  clearly 
saw  something  white  moving  in  the  clump  of 
bush.  Nearer  and  nearer  it  came.  'J'he  dogs 
were  now  (juite  frantic,  rushing  up  and  down 
their  enclosure,  crouching  in  the  far  corncr.s,  and 
whining  I  might  almost  say  yelling— con- 
tinually. 

I  soon  saw  liial  the  white  object  was  coming 
towards  the  hut.  I  waited  until  it  got  within 
hailing  distance,  then  I  stepped  out  and  looked 
at  it.  I  l>eheld  a  tall  figure,  apjiarently  that  of  a 
man  with  long  hair  and  beard,  a  sjK'ar  in  one 
hand  and  son»clhing  which  1  could  not  make 
out  in  tlie  other.  The  legs,  arms,  and  head 
were  bare,  but  a  garment  of  some  kind  was 


fireil,  but  evidently  missed  him,  for  he  .still  came 
on.  As  he  rushed  |>.ist  he  struck  at  me  witli  a 
murderous-looking  knife,  making  a  long,  but 
not  deej),  cut  in  my  shoulder. 

I  saw  that  he  was  a  man  with  long,  grey  hair 
and  matted  iK-ard.  with  a  .sheep-skin  wound 
round  his  form,  a  kind  of  s|K-ar  in  one  hand 
and  a  knife  in  the  other.  l!ut  his  eyes  !  The 
ferocious  gl.ire  in  then)  I  .shall  never  forget. 

The  dogs  were  still  howling  dismally,  but 
they  did  not  come  to  my  assistance,  although 
the  kennel  was  open. 

On  rushed  the  mysterious  stranger,  and  I 
followed,  intent  on  avenging  the  assault  I'ast 
the  hut  atjd  down  the  banks  of  the  ravine  he 
went,  and  then,  as  he  asi  ended  more  slowly  the 
sleep  banks  on  the  other  side,  I  dropped  on 
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one  knee  and  pave  him  all  the  barrels  of  my 
revolver.  lie  did  not  stop,  and  presently  dis- 
appeared in  the  dense  bush.  I  waited  about 
until  daylit;ht,  and  then  with  some  difficulty  got 
several  of  tht;  doi;s  to  accompany  me  while  I 
followed  up  his  tracks.  I  found  a  few  spots  of 
blood,  but  coaid  j;o  no  farther  ;  I  was  thoroughly 
unnerved  and  exhausted.  The  dogs  obstinately 
refused  to  follow  the  trails,  running  back  con- 
tinually to  their  kennel. 

There  were  dogs  of  all  kinds  in  the  pack, 
some  that  could  have  thrown  a  wild  bull,  but 
not  one  would  attempt  to  assist  me,  and 
they  seemed  even  more  frightened  than  I  was. 
This  puzzled  me  considerably. 

How  I  got  through  that  day  and  night  1  never 
renienil)er,  but  on  tlie  following  morning  at  day- 
light—I did  not  take  my  clothes  off  all  night — 
1  saddled  my  horse,  and  with  great  difficulty 


and  danger,  after 
being  nearly  washed 
away,  managed  to 
cross  the  flooded 
creek,  and  rode  to 
the  homestead  at 
top  s[)eed. 

The  manager 
scarcely  c  r  ed  i  t  e  d 
my  extraordinary 
tale,  but  the  sight 
of  my  ugly  wound 
somewhat  con- 
vinced him.  The 
hut  •  keeper  whose 
cabin  1  had  occu- 
lted was  at  the 
liomestead  w.iiting 
for  the  creek  to  go 
down,  but  he  could 
throw  no  light  upon 
my  adventure,  and 
posili\ely  refused 
to  risk  his  life  in 
attempting  to 
return  at  once. 
Accordingly  I  left 
them  and  made  for 
tlie  nearest  town 
to  get  my  wound 
properly  seen  to. 
Then  I  had  a 
pretty  severe  attack 
of  nervous  prostra- 
tion. 

It  was  nearly  a 
year  later  that  I 
got  the  sequel  to 
this  remarkable  experience.  When  the  manager 
had  the  bush  at  the  back  of  the  hut  cleared 
the  bones  ol  a  man  were  found.  A  knife  and 
a  broken  shepherd's  crook  lay  beside  him, 
also  an  old  sheepskin.  At  the  in(]uiry  whict 
was  held  it  was  decided  that  the  remains 
must  be  those  of  a  man  who  had  disappeared 
two  years  previously  from  a  neighbouring  sheep- 
run  and  was  thought  to  have  roamed  about  m 
the  bush  and  gone  insane.  The  fear  displayed 
by  the  dogs  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
most  dogs  are  afraid  of  madmen.  It  was  a 
miracle  that  the  crazy  wanderer  did  not  murder 
me  in  the  hut  while  I  slept ;  he  probably  would 
have  done  so  had  not  the  dogs  roused  me  and 
put  me  on  my  guard.  Anyway,  I  am  still  alive 
to  tell  the  tale,  and  none  the  worse  for  the 
experience  save  for  the  long  scar  on  my 
shoulder. 
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The  Story  of  My  Chinese  God. 

By  Rohert  Banks,  i.atk  of  the  P.  and  O,  Company's  Service. 

The  author's  hobby  was  the  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  curios,  and  whilst  on   the  China 
station   he   attempted  to   gain   possession  of  a  particularly   fine   god   which   he    saw    in   a  joss- 
house.      What   happened   subsequently  he  here  relates,  including  the  strange  manner  in  which  he 
finally  got  the  idol  after  it  was  apparently  lost  to  him  for  ever. 


ALWAYS  had  a  great  liking  for 
curios  and  rare  objects  even  as  a 
youngster,  so  that  when  1  joined 
the  P.  and  O.  service  as  a  steward 
I  found  many  op[K)rtiinities  for 
pursuing  my  hobby  and  makin<;  a  fair  amount 
of  money  for  myself  into  the  bargain. 

In  the  course  of  my  voyages  between  England 
and  the  Far  East  1  had 
secured  and  disposed  of 
many  good  specimens 
of  nearly  every  kind  of 
native  art,  especially 
carvings  in  wood  and 
ivory  ;  but  when  after  a 
time  I  was  ordered  to 
remain  for  a  |K-riod  at 
a  Chinese  station  of  the 
company  I  found  myself 
right  in  the  heart  of  a 
district  which  abounds 
with  the  quaintest  and 
most  beautiful  objects 
imaginable.  In  this 
congenial  soil  my  hobby 
grew  upon  me  until  it 
became  a  perfect  mania, 
and  I  soon  got  to  be 
recognised,  amongst  the 
natives  and  Chinese 
labourers  who  were 
employed  in  connection 
with  our  vessels,  as  a 
ready  market  for  good 
Japanese  and  Chinese 
curios  of  all  descriptions. 

Like  other  nations  the  Chinese  fill  their 
temples  with  the  best  specimens  of  their  arts, 
and  some  of  the  idols  are  really  remarkable 
examples  of  skill  and  workmanship.  These, 
however,  are  naturally  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  your  life  would  piiy  the  penalty  if  you  were 
ciught,  or  even  suspected  of,  removing  their 
deities. 

It  was  through  one  of  these  gods  that  I 
nearly  lost  my  life,  and  sustained  an  injury 
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which  took  two  years  to  repair,  and  which  will 
never  cease  to  remind  me  of  the  adventure  so 
long  as  cold  or  changeable  weather  exists. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  when 
I  was  at  Woosung,  near  Shanghai,  as  chief 
steward  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  ss.  Java.  The 
weather  was  piercingly  cold,  and  those  who 
could  avoid  it  did  not  often  show  their  noses 

outside  the  cabins  and 
lobbies.  The  morning 
before  we  were  to  sail 
for  Swatow  I  went  on 
deck  to  have  a  smoke 
and  watch  the  loading  of 
the  last  part  of  our 
cargo.  Tyongphong,  our 
Chinese  stevedore, 
caught  sight  of  me  idly 
looking  on  at  his  work, 
and,  coming  forward,  he 
began  to  tell  me  of  a 
Shanghai  report  that  there 
had  been  trouble  and 
lighting  at  Swalow,  the 
port  for  which  we  were 
bound.  The  converted 
Christian  Chinese,  he 
said,  had  been  playfully 
wrecking  the  temples  and 
destroying  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  idol  worship- 
pers. "  Me  coming  with 
ship,"  said  he,  "and  if 
all  lightec  me  gettee  you 
some  nicee  gods."  He 
bad  done  me  good  ser>'ice 
before  and  had  a  fair  idea  of  the  colour  of 
my  money  from  past  experience,  so  that  he 
was  eager  to  help  me  now. 

The  old  Java  made  only  an  indifferent 
I>assage,  for  we  met  with  adverse  winds  atid 
licavy  .seas,  but  she  eventually  arrived  safe  and 
sound  at  Swatow. 

No  sooner  was  it  possible  to  leave  the  ship 
than  I  obtained  the  captain's  |>ermit  for  myself 
and  Tyongphong  and  started  for  the  shore. 

Gc 
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When  we  landed  the  Chinaman  made  inquiries, 
and  was  a!>sured  that  the  Shanghai  news  was 
correct,  and  that  several  temples  and  joss-houses 
had  been  wreeked  during  the  disturbances. 

'I'his  information  was  quite  good  enough  for 
mc,  and  I  accordingly  tried  to  engage  a  con- 
veyance to  take  us  inland.    The  prices  asked 


the  villainous-looking  heathens  who  were  fol- 
lowing us  about  like  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
attacking  me.  One  fellow  began  pulling  my 
clothes  about  and  generally  overhauling  me, 
and,  stupid-like,  I  let  my  temper  get  the  belter 
of  me  and  knocked  the  scoundrel  down.  The 
fat  was  in  the  fire  then,  and  no  mistake  '.  It 


seemed  ruinous,  and  as  it  was  very  cold  we 
decided  that  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  walk. 

We  had  not  got  far  when  it  became  evident 
that  nty  English  dress  wns  cieating  bad  feeling 
amonjisl  the  small  army  of  C.'hinese  who  were 
following  us,  but,  nevertiieless,  we  took  no  notice 
and  ki  |)t  on  our  way. 

Wc  walkeil  sicadily  on  until  we  were  about 
twelve  miles  Irom  the  shore.  I'hc  altitude  of 
the  crowd  behind  became  more  menacing  every 
moment,  and  presently  I  saw  that  I  was  only 
risking  my  life  by  going  farther.  It  look  all  the 
persuasive  powers  of  Tyongphong  to  prevent 


was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  that,  with  the 
heroic  assistance  of  my  Chinese  friend,  I 
managed  to  escape  from  the  enraged  crowd. 

Tyong()hong  suggested  that  we  should  get 
back  to  the  ship  again  by  another  route  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  was  not  slow  to 
consent.  After  a  few  miles'  walk  without  any 
hostile  signs  from  the  Chinese  my  eagerness  to 
reach  the  ship  disappeared,  and  the  sight  of 
some  ruined  joss-houses  quickly  made  me  forget 
everything  but  curio  -  hunting.  My  Chinese 
friend  and  I  were  soon  busy  bargaining  for 
carvings  and  other  loot  from  the  temples.  One 
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partly-destroyed  joss-house  presently  attracted, 
my  attention,  and  a  really  !^)lendid  carved 
image  which  I  saw  exposed  through  the 
broken  walls  caused  me  to  hurry  towards 
the  spot.  I  elbowed  my  way  throuj.;h  a 
crowd  of  Chinese,  closely  followed  by  Tyong- 
phong.  I  noticed  as  I  moved  that  these 
children  of  the  Sun  were  by  no  means  pleased 
with  my  intrusion.  A  nearer  sight  of  the  image 
gave  me  a  wild  desire  to  possess  it,  and  I  turned 
to  my  Chinese  friend  and  said,  excitedly,  "Get 
me  that  god,"  at  the  same  time  holding  a 


down,  and  I  little  thought  1  should  see  the  old 
Java  again,  much  less  return  to  England. 
Tyongphong  shouted  one  word  to  me  ■"  Run  !  " 

-and  I  scarcely  needed  a  second  hint  to  try  to 
escap)e  at  all  costs.  Plunging  desperately  into 
the  crowd  I  scattered  them  right  and  left, 
and  my  flight  was  so  sudden  and  my  rush 
so  fierce  that  I  got  to  the  fringe  of  the  mob 
before  they  realized  what  I  was  doing.  'I'yong- 
phong  was  close  at  my  heels,  and  together 
we  pegged  away,  gradually  leaving  the  howl- 
ing crowd  behind.     So  great  was  the  tension 


sovereign  lx?fore  his  eyes.  The  action  had 
evidently  bn  ii  notiicd  by  the  crowd,  for  hostile 
murmurs  arose.  Suddenly  1  felt  a  smart  blow 
on  my  left  hand,  which  was  resting  on  my  hip, 
and  a  sharp  pain  in  niy  hand  and  back.  Look- 
ing down  at  niy  hand,  I  saw  that  one  of  the 
Chinamen  had  driven  a  long  spike  or  rude 
dagger  clean  throu.:;h  my  hand  and  into  niy  back. 
The  danger  was  all  the  more  apparent  when  I 
saw  that  the  gigantic  ruffian  who  had  wounded 
me  stood  (alinly  by  witiiout  making  any 
attempt  to  escajxr.  (^uirker  than  I  can  write 
it  a  hundred  hands  were  u|)lifted  to  strike  me 
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of  my  feelings  at  the  time  that  I  had  for- 
gotten to  extract  the  knife  from  my  hand,  and 
it  was  only  when  we  were  at  a  safe  distance 
that  we  stop[H.*d  for  this  purpose.  Tyongphong 
told  me  that  the  last  man  to  give  up  the  chase 
was  the  ruffian  who  had  subbed  me.  He  had 
pursued  us  with  dogged  persistence,  loudly 
calling  to  us  to  give  him  back  his  knife  !  This 
has  since  struck  me  as  decidedly  huniorous. 
For  a  m.TU  to  boldly  request  the  return  of  a 
weapon  with  vvliich  he  has  endeavoured  to 
murder  you  requires  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  assurance. 
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We  reached  the  ship's  side  again  in  safety, 
and  the  first  man  to  greet  me  was  the  cjuarter- 
master.  Jle  seemed  to  doubt  if  I  was  myself 
or  a  spirit,  for  the  news  of  my  dt-ath  had 
already  reached  'the  ship,  and  a  search  party 
had  been  selected  to  go  inland  in  the  morning 
to  recover  my  body  and  gain  particulars  of 
my  death. 

The  excitement  of  the  ordeal  had  now 
passed,  and  with  quieter  feelings  came  excru- 
ciating pain,  for  the  cold  had  got  hold  of  my 
wounded  hand  and  side. 

On  getting  my  wounds  bandaged  I  went  to 
my  bunk,  and  after  a  stiff  glass  of  whisky 
prc|>ared  to  sleep.  Sleep,  however,  refused  to 
come  to  me,  and,  what  with  the  |>ain,  the  past 
excitement,  and  an 
overmastering  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  that 
god  I  had  seen,  my 
brain  would  not  remain 
quiet. 

My  recovery  was  slow, 
and  over  a  year  passed 
before  I  had  more  than 
{Ktrtial  use  of  my  hand, 
but  I  never  lost  my  mad 
desire  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  that  ( "hint'se  idol 
I  had  seen  for  a  few 
minutes  through  the 
ruined  wall  of  the  joss- 
house. 

When  I  resigned  from 
the  P.  and  O.  service  a 
year  or  so  afterwards 
one  of  the  last  things  I 
did  was  again  to  give 
gold     to    the  Chineiie 


stevedore  who  had  been  my  companion  in  the 
adventure  which  so  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  and 
leave  instructions  with  him  to  obtain  that  idol 
if  ever  it  should  be  possible. 

Some  two  years  after  my  return  to  London 
I  received  a  wire  from  a  fellow-steward  who  had 
known  me  in  the  China  Seas,  asking  me  to 
come  to  the  docks,  as  he  had  a  good  curio  for 
me.  As  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  importation 
and  sale  of  valuable  J.n|)anesc  and  Chinese 
curios  since  my  return,  I  went  off  at  once  to 
the  docks  and  met  my  friend.  "  Come  down 
to  the  store  room,"  he  said,  after  greeting  me, 
and  leading  the  way  he  took  me  to  a  corner 
where  stood  something  covered  with  a  white 
cloth.    "How  is  that?"  he  Siiid,  whipping  off 

the  cover,  and  to  my 
joy  and  surprise  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with 
the  identical  Chinese  god 
winch  had  so  nearly  cost 
me  my  life ! 

There  is  little  else  to  ■ 
tell.  The  idol  was  recog- 
nised as  exceptionally  fine 
in  every  detail,  and  it 
formed  part  of  the  stage 
furniture  in  a  well-known 
play  for  some  time. 
Eventually,  while  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  North- 
uml)erland  Hotel,  I^n- 
don,  it  was  purchased  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy 
|>ounds  by  a  wealthy  col- 
It'Clor.  Thus  ended  my 
acquaintance  with  the 
most  remarkable  curio 
in  my  collection. 
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A  Strange  Picnic  Ground— All  that  is  left  of  the  Buffaloes— The  Milkman's  Artifice- 

"  Peter  the  Hermit,"  etc^ 


-A  Modem 


UST  alxjut  six  o'clock  one  dark  and 
(o^my  November  morning,  two  years 
aj;o,  tlie'  Htirlington  overland  fast 
mail  train,  "  No.  8, '  wa-s  travelling  at 
eighty  miles  an  hour  in  an  attempt 
to  make  up  several  hours  that  had  been  lost  in 
waiting  at  Chicago  for  the  Knglish  |X)uches.  At 
Riverside,  twimty  miles  west  of  Chicago,  engine 
No.  1,401  was  shunting  freight-cars.  Hy  one  of 
those  unaccountable  mistakes  which  sometimes 
occur  the  "  train-dis{Kitcher  "  had  failed  to  set 
the  signals  against  the  overland  "  flier "  while 
the  freight  train  was  on  the  main  track.  Mean- 
while No.  8  was  thundering  westwards  at  eighty 
miles  an  hour  through  a  fog  which  rendered 
objects  more  than  three  hundred  feet  distant  invi- 
sible. Both  engine  drivers  the  one  on  No.  8 
and  the  man  at  the  throttle  of  No.  1,401  seem 
to  have  seen  one  another  at  the  same  moment. 
As  each  saw  the  huge  engine  of  the  other 
come  up  out  of  the  fog  their  brains  acted  like 
lightning.  Kelly,  of  No.  8,  threw  down  his 
throttle,  clapjied  on  the  air-brakes,  and  then 
held  his  breath  and  wailed  for  the  crash.  The 


other  engine-driver  threw  his  throttle  wide  open 
— reversed.  Thus  before  the  three  hundred  ieet 
of  space  between  them  had  been  bridged,  the  im- 
petus of  the  two  great  monsters  which  had  been 
flying  toward  each  other  had  lieen  changed  so 
that  they  were  going  in  the  same  direction,  and 
when  they  .struck  the  "flier had  slowed  down  to 
less  than  half-speed.  Engine<lriver  Kelly  w-as 
shot  through  his  cab  window,  beside  the  Injiler, 
and  from  there  rolled  to  the  ground,  a  bleeding 
mass.  His  fireman,  too,  was  badly  hurt,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  *'  flier  "  and  a  numl>er  of 
the  mail  clerks  were  shaken  up.  None  of  the 
crew  of  the  freight  train,  however,  were  much  hurt. 
No  damage  was  done  to  any  of  the  passenger 
coaches,  which  contained  nearly  five  hundred 
people,  but  some  of  the  freight-cars  were  driven 
down  the  track  to  Bcrwyn,  two  miles  away.  The 
only  wheels  that  left  the  tracks  were  those  shown 
in  our  photograph.  The  two  engines,  it  was  found, 
had  "  locked  horns,"  so  that  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  they  could  be  separated.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
two  engine-drivers  averted  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
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The  strangest 
picnic  ground  in 
the  United  States 
is  undoubtedly  the 
La  Jolla  Caves, 
situated  about 
twehe  miles  north 
of  San  Diego, 
California.  These 
caves  are  seen  in 
the  next  photo- 
graph we  repro- 
duce. They  are 
i  n CO  m  pa  r a  bly 
grand  —  huge 
caverns  with  high 
vaulted  roofs,  _ 
w  h  i  c  1)  echo 

strangely  to  the  careless  chatter  of  the  happy 
picnickers,  who  row  in  an<l  out  in  tlu  ir  tiny 
skiffs.  The  great  pl.itc.ui  :i1m)vi!  the  caves  is 
crowded  with  people  playing  games,  and 
children  clamber  fearlessly  over  the  steep 
volcanic  rocks.  The  majestic  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  seems  to  form  a  curiously  incon- 
gruous setting  for  the  prosaic  outings  which 
take  place  here. 

With  what  ruthless  hands  the  numberless 
herds  of  buffalo  which  once  roamed  the  vast 
prairies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
been  swept  away — as  related  in  "  How  '  Buffalo 
Hill '  Won  His  Name,"  in  our  April  number — 
some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  phot*)- 
gra|)h  below,  which  was  taken  at  a  prairie  siding 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  terrible  butchery  had  been  c:om- 
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pleted  the  Indians,  who  killed  off  the  buffalo 
for  the  sake  of  their  hides,  made  a  living  by 
collecting  the  bones  for  use  as  a  fertilizer,  and 
the  great  piles  seen  in  our  illustration  are 
intended  for  use  in  this  way.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  this  connection  that  there  is  only 
one  wild  herd  of  buffalo  left,  the  animals  in 
the  ^'ellowstone  National  Park  being  more  or 
less  lame.  This  wild  herd  exists  almost  in  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  is  guarded  by  a  solitary 
Canadian  mounted  policeman. 

Any  of  our  readers  visiting  a  foreign  country, 
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and  desirous  of  purchasing  some  small  article, 
would  be  somewhat  surprised  if  quietly  in- 
formed :  "  Oh,  you  needn't  go  out ;  the  shop 
will  be  coming  round  presently."  And  yet 
this  is  what  happens  in 
Athens.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  a  pedlar 
leading  a  diminutive 
donkey,  sandwiched  in 
between  two  bulky  glass- 
fronted  show-cases,  which 
constitute  his  "shop." 
The  stock  usually  con- 
sists of  drapery,  sta- 
tionery, and  sweets,  and 
as  these  perambulating 
shop  -  kee|>ers  have  no 
rent  to  pay,  and  are  not 
dependent  on  the  custom 
of  any  particular  locality, 
like  the  ordinary  trades- 
man, they  do  very  well. 

Our  next  photograph 
shows  the  ingenious 
fashion  in  which  a  milk- 
ing difficulty  w»s  over- 
come. In  India  cows 
will  rarely  yield  their  milk  unless  their  calves  are 
tied  in  front  of  them.  This,  of  course,  is  incon- 
venient and  sometimes  impossible,  so  that  the 


A  peHAMHUI.ATINc: 
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Stuffed  with  straw,  as  shown  in  the  photograph, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  animal,  which  is 
completely  satisfiid  with  the  dummy.  The  cow 
seen  in  our  illustration  pined  terribly  when  her 

calf  died,  and  all  eflbrts 
to  induce  her  to  take  to 
another  one  failed.  As 
a  last  resort  her  owner 
fell  back  upon  the  milk- 
nten's  ruse.  The  skin  of 
the  dead  calf  was  stuffed 
with  straw  and  placed  in 
front  of  the  cow.  She 
recognised  it  instantly, 
and  has  yielded  her  milk 
—  some  eleven  quarts 
daily  —  regularly  ever . 
since,  licking  the  calf- 
ski  !i  with  great  content 
during  the  operation. 

The  curious  personage 
seen  in  the  following 
photo,  was,  previous  to 
the  Hoer  War,  a  hermit, 
and  lived  near  Kroon- 
stad,  existing  on  the 
charity  of  the  neighlx)ur- 
ing  farmers.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  he 
made  himself  the  c  ross  seen  in  the  snap-shot, 
and  wandered  aliout  the  country  like  a  modern 
"  IVter  the  Hermit,"  preaching  a  holy  war  and 
exhorting  the  Boers  to  light.  His  mini.strations, 
however,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  7th  Pom- 
pom Section  K.A.,  who  captured  him.  He 
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Indian  milkman  like  his  English  colleague,  a 
shrewd  and  enterprising  |)erson — has  hit  upon  a 
novel  scheme  to  deceive  the  cows  and  niake 
them  gi\e  up  their  milk  willingly.   A  calf  skin  is 
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marched  with  the  section  from  Kroonstad  to 
Pretoria,  barefooted,  ami  carrying  his  heavy 
cross  and  the  fantastic  weapon  seen  in  his  left 
hand. 

The  snap-shot  ^iven  above  does  not  illus- 
trate the  efieets  of  an  earthquake,  as  might  be 
thought,  but  shows 
the  result  of  a  sub-  •  *  ' 
sidence  of  the  foun-  ' 
dations  of  one  of  the  ' 
buttresses  of  the  On- 
Iral  Railway  Station, 
Amsterdam.  The 
whole  of  this  city,  as 
our  readers  are  aware, 
is  built  on  |)iles  (see 
"  A  City  on  Stilts  "  in 
our  issue  for  .August, 
1902),  and  the  sink- 
ing of  some  of  these 
in  the  soft  mud  lias 
caused  the  buililing 
to  slip  sideways  in 
a  curiously  drunken 
fashion.  Owin^  to 
the  massive  masonry 
of  which  it  is  built, 
and  the  exceptional 
softness  of  the  e;inh 
composing  the  site, 
great  d;Mifulty  w;is 
ex[ierii  n<  ed  in  Imild- 
itii;  this  fine  statiun. 
Thf  portion  seen  in 


the  photograph,  not  being  of  ^ny  great  import- 
ance, has  apparently  been  left  to  its  own  devices, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  astonish  visitors 
to  the  city  until  it  finally  disapjXMrs  altogether 
in  the  oozy  mud  of  its  foundations. 

We  present  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  rice- 

planter's  house  in 
Brunei,  Borneo.  The 
agriculturists  of  this 
almost  unknown  Brit- 
ish possession  migrate 
from  their  villages 
once  every  year  and 
build  peculiar  little 
eyries  of  the  kind 
seen  in  our  photo. 
These  are  erected  in 
the  jungle  clearings, 
where  the  natives 
plant  their  rice,  and 
the  owners  live  in 
them  until  the  crop 
has  been  gathered. 
The  huls  are  made 
high,  so  as  to  nllow 
the  farmer  to  have  a 
clear  view  over  his 
fiehl,  for  when  the 
rice  is  ri|>ening  huge 
flocks  of  birds  hover 
about  the  fields,  on 
looting  bent,  and 
these  have  to  be 
frightened  away  with 
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much  shouting 
and  Ix-'uting  of 
gongs.  After 
the  harvest  the 
hind  is  allowed 
to  lie  fallow  for 
ten  years,  and 
so  new  houses 
and  new  clear- 
ings are  con- 
tinually r  e  - 
•juircd.  Some 
idea  of  the 
height  of  these 
aerial  farm- 
houses will  l>e 
gathered  by 
comparison  with 
the  luiropean  lady  in  the  fore- 
ground. Admission  is  gained  by 
means  of  a  notched  pole. 

Students  of  bird -life  will  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  remark- 
able photograph  alwve  repro- 
duced. This  shows  a  piece  of  bark 
— taken  from  a  pine  tree  in  the 
Si<-rra  Nevada  Moimtains  of  Cali- 
fornia which  contains  a  wooil- 
pecker's  cupboard,  filled  with  the 
prudent  bird's  store  of  food.  The 
wood|H  i:ker  h.ul  first  jn-'cked  «iut 
a  series  of  holes  in  the  bark  and 
then  filled  them  with  acorns, 
sometimes  placing  two  in  one  hole. 
The  acorns  were  so  cemented  in 
thai  they  kipt  tlu  ir  position  uinil 
.Mr.  Wooilpecker  wanted  a  nu.il, 
when  he  dug  one  or  more  out. 
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Altogether,  this  curious  store- 
house is. a  wonderful  example 
of  the  bird's  cleverness  and 
ingenuity. 

An  officer  stationed  in  I  ndiu 
sends  us  the  <|uainl  little  snap- 
shot next  reproduced.  He 
writes  :  "  I  enclose  a  photo, 
of  the  name  of  a  station  on 
the  Madras  Railway.  As  you 
will  see,  it  is  too  long  to  get 
on  to  the  plate  !  The  name 
of  the  station  is  Periyanaikan- 
palayam,  meaning  the  'City 
of  the  four  Naikain.'  "  One 
trembles  to  think  what  the 
British  porter  would  make  of 
this  awe-inspiring  title.  With 
its  nineteen  letters  it  must 
surely  come  very 
near  being  the 
longest  name 
possessed  by 
any  railway  sta- 
tion. Do  any  of 

Bl     our  readers 
I    know  of  a  sta- 
  tion  which  can 

beat  it  ? 

W'e  have  now 
to  consider  a 
very  remarkable 
snap  -  shot,  for 
which  an  enter- 
prising photo- 
grapher and  a 
skilful  "ski"- 
jumper  are 
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jointly  responsi- 
ble. The  man 
on  the  •'  ski  " 
wished  to  be 
taken  nego- 
tiating a  jump, 
and  while  the 
photograp  her 
was  standing 
ready  to  snap- 
shot him  his 
friend  leaped 
clean  over  his 
head  and  was 
photogra[>hed 
in  that  |>osi(ion. 
The  juni|)  was 
about  fifteen 
yards. 

Everyone  has 
heard   of  the 

great  Mohammedan  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  but 
very  few  people  know  how  the  journey  is  made 
or  what  manner  of  men  the  pilgrims  are.  The 
pilgrim  season  which  has  just  closed  has  Ix-en  a 
particularly  busy  one.  'Fhe  photograph  repro- 
duced above  shows  a 
group  of  pilgrims  waiting 
at  Suez  to  embark  for 
Jeddah,  the  port  of 
Mecca,  from  whence  they 
will  journey  to  the 
Holy  City  itself.  These 
pilgrims  come  from  all 
parts  of  Asia  and  also 
from  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  some  of  then)  tike 
two  years  getting  to 
Suez,  as  they  have  to 
make  long  marches 
across  the  deserts  of 
Tibet  and  Mongolia  be- 
fore they  ain  take  ship. 
They  are  most  interesting 
people,  and  the  varieties 
of  dress  and  language 


among  them  are 
amazing.  Those 
who  have  already 
been  to  Mecca 
can  be  distin- 
guished by  the 
green  they  wear 
in  their  turbans. 
Needless  to  say. 
many  fall  out  and 
die  from  one 
cause  or  another, 
and  a  goodly 
number  of  those 
who  set  out  for 
the  Mohamme- 
dan Holy  of 
Holies  never 
see  their  homes 
ai;ain. 

The  savage 

has  a  great  many  blessings  which  are  unknown 
to  his  civilized  brother.  The  native  with  the 
square  yard  of  calico  and  string  of  beads  which 
serve  him  for  a  costume  does  not  have  to  worr>' 
about  the  fit  of  his  coat  or  the  fact  that  his 

trousers  are  getting  baggy 
at  the  knee.  Look,  for 
example,  at  our  last  sna|>- 
shot,  which  comes  all  the 
way  from  Mexico.  It 
shows  a  Zapotec  Indian 
in  his  waterproof  coat, 
prepared  for  all  kinds  of 
weather.  This  coat  is 
made  of  nothing  else  than 
a  plaited  base  of  dried  pal- 
metto leaf,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  thatch  of  the  same 
material.  No  matter  how 
hard  it  rains,  this  unique 
overcoat  will  keep  out  the 
wet,  and — unlike  certain 
mackintoshes  known  to 
civilization  -  it  is  light 
and  well  ventilated. 
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Mr.  Eastwood's  experience  is  probably  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  big-game  shooting.    To  be  tossed  twice  and  Anally  knelt  upon  by 

an  infuriated  animal  weighing  two  tons,  and  then— with  a  fractured  arm,  four  broken  ribs,  and  other 
injuries — to  wait  eight  days  for  medical  assistance,  is  an  ordeal  that  only  a  man  of  uncommon  vitality 

and  nerve  could  survive. 


IFTY  miles  north  of  the  Equator, 
and  a  little  more  than  thirty-six 
degrees  cast  of  (Ireenwicii,  is  a 
sheet  of  water  some  fifteen  miles 
long  and  five  miles  wide.  This  is 
Ijke  IJaringo.  Baringo  is  the  most  northern 
station  of  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate. 
Ft  is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  white 
man  and  eighty  miles  from  the  Uganda  railway, 
from  which  it  can  be  reached  in  five  or  six  days' 
travelling  by  caravan.  It  was  at  Baringo  that 
I  had  an  encounter  with  a  rhinoceros  that  will 
ever  remain  in  my  memory.  To  be  tossed 
twice  and  knelt  on  by  an  infuriated  animal 
weighing  two  tons,  and  then  to  wait  eight  days 
l)efore  medical  assistance  could  be  obtained,  is 
an  experience  that  I  am  sure  very  few  men 
hanker  after ;  and  when  those  few  men  are 
found  it  is  equally  certain  that  I  shall  not  be 

Vol.  xi.-6a. 


one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  experience  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  ;  and  the  fact  of  my  being  aliv 
to  write  this  article  is,  1  consider,  due  to  thv 
care  and  attention  I  received  before  medical  aid 
arrived  from  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to  me — 
Mr.  E.  L.  Pearson. 

Baringo  is  noted  amongst  those  who  are 
interested  in  big-game  shooting  as  one  of  the 
very  few  places  in  British  East  Africa — if  not 
the  only  place — where  it  is  possible  to  find  the 
greater  koodoo  and  the  or)  x  beisa  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  shooting  two  of  each  of 
these  animals  to  add  to  my  collection  that  I 
made  a  journey  to  Baringo  in  October,  1902. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  I  left  Nairobi  for 
Eondiani,  a  station  on  the  railway  five  hundred 
miles  up  country  and  about  eighty  miles  from 
Baringo. 

'I'he  first  day's  march  from  Londiani  was  a  , 
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small  one,  only  about  ten  miles,  and  I  pitched 
camp  at  five  o'clock.  The  following  day  I  was 
on  the  way  before  six  o'clock,  and  reached  the 
Eldoma  Ravine  Government  Station  about 
eleven.  The  road  so  far  had  been  a  very  good 
one,  but  onwards  to  Baringo  there  w^as  only  a 
path  sometimes  a  foot,  sometimes  eighteen 
inches,  wide.  Where  the  soil  was  hard  and  dry 
it  almost  disappeared  altogether. 

On  Monday,  October  6th,  I  left  the  Ravine 
rather  late.  The  road  generally  was  bad — rocky 
and  stony  in  some  places,  sandy  wastes  covered 
with  dry  scrub  in  others.  There  was  practically 
no  game  all  the  way.  This  was  a  very  great 
disappointment,  as  I  had  looked  forward  to 
some  shooting  on  the  journey  out. 

I  pitched  camp  on  the  Wednesday  night  at 
Njemps  Mkubwa,  a  large  Masai  village,  where  I 
met  an  old  acquaintance  in  a  Msuahili  trader, 
who  made  me  presents  of  milk  and  honey — 
both  very  dirty — and  insisted  upon  his  own 


nearly  three  feet  of  water  while  he  was  carrying 
me  across  a  stream. 

I  pitched  my  camp  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
put  a  good  hedge  of  thorns  round  it,  in  order  to 
keep  out  any  midnight  intruders,  and  after  a 
stroll  of  four  hours  in  the  afternoon  liad  dinner 
and  went  to  bed — unfortunately  without  a 
mosquito  net. 

The  night  was  rather  an  exciting  one.  The 
mosquitoes  and  jackals  between  them  prevented 
any  sleep  for  hours  ;  and  just  as  1 7t'as  dropping 
off  I  was  roused  by  cries  of"  Simba,  simba!" 
(*'  Lion,  lion  I  "),  and  some  Wasuahili,  who  lived 
in  a  grass  hut  forty  yards  from  my  camp,  came 
tearing  across  to  my  camp  as  if  they  were  trying 
to  lower  the  world's  record  for  the  distance.  I 
asked  in  a  sleepy  manner  what  was  the  matter. 
"A  lion  in  the  hut,"  they  said.  "Well,"  I 
replied,  "give  it  my  salaams  and  tell  it  to  stop 
there."  Then  I  tried  to  sleep  again,  but  with  very- 
indifferent  success.     In  the  morning  I  was  told 


"as  I  MAIl  A  FAIR  -•HOT  I  FIRED." 

servants  pitching  my  tent.  I  made  arrange- 
nieiits  for  two  men  to  explore  the  country  where 
tile  koodoo  were  to  be  found,  and  felt  that  I 
was  at  last  nearing  the  object  of  my  quest. 

On  the  Thursday  morning  I  left  Njemi)s  at 
a  quarter  to  six  and  reached  the  boma  (fort) 
at  Haringo  at  eight  o'clock,  the  only  incident 
on  the  way  being  that  a  boy  dropped  me  into 


that  a  man  had  been  wounded 
by  the  lion,  so  I  went  over  in  my 
pyjamas  and  slippers,  nnd  found 
that  a  lion  had  actually  gone  into 
the  hut  where  four  men  were 
sleeping  round  a  fire  and  tried  to  pull  one  of 
them  out,  infiirtin;^  two  gashes  in  the  back  of 
the  man's  neck,  one  on  the  left  shoulder,  and 
one  in  the  back  about  six  inches  down.  I  sent 
for  some  water,  permanganate  of  potash,  lint, 
etc.,  and  commenced  to  wash  him,  when 
someone  cried  out  that  the  lion  was  still 
waiting  a  little  distance  off.  I  picked  up  the 
•303  Lee-Metford,  told  my  boy  to  bring 
ihe  "577  Express,  and  went  after  the  beast, 
which  was  three  to  four  hundred  yards  distant. 
Up  to  a  distance  of  two   hundred  yards 
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it  stood  and  growled,  and  then  turned  and 
walked  slowly  away.  When  I  got  within  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  it  again  stood  and 
growled,  and  then  wheeled  round  to  go  into  the 
bush.  As  I  had  a  fair  shot  I  fired,  and  hit  it 
just  above  the  tail.  It  dropjjed  dead  where  it 
stood.  The  bullet  was  found  in  skinning  lying 
against  the  left  cheek,  having  traversed  the 
whole  body.  I  then  went  back  and  finished 
dressing  the  man's  wounds.  By  seven  o'clock 
the  lion  was  nearly  skinned,  the  injured  man 
was  fairly  comfortable,  and  I  had  exchanged  my 
sleeping  garments  for  the  ordinary  daily  attire  of 
khaki.  The  man.  by  the  way,  had  been  attacked 
by  a  lion  and  badly  injured  on  a  previous 
occasion,  rather  a  curious 
coincidence. 

During    the   next  few 
,  days  I  had  varying  luck, 
as  game  was  very  shy. 

On  Saturday,  the  i8th, 
however,  I  did  a  big  day's 
walk— over  twelve  hours — 
and  bagged  a  couple  of 
gazelle,  a  wild  cat,  a  wart- 
hog,  and  some  lesser  bus- 
tard. I  also  saw  fresh 
tracks  of  rhino,  girafTe, 
eland,  lion,  and  leopard, 
and  tracks,  several  days 
old,  of  the  greater  koodoo. 
This  was  the  last  day  of 
the  old  regime,  but,  not 
knowing  it,  I  went  to  sleep 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  my 
impending  fate. 

On  October  19th  I  was 
out  at  a  quarter  to  si.x, 
and  made  straight  for  a 
big  hill  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  away,  where  I  had 
seen  koodoo  tracks  on  the 
preceding  day.  I  found  signs  of  their  having 
been  there  within  the  past  few  hours.  I  worked 
round  the  hill  for  some  time,  and  then  decided 
that  if  I  could  find  water  I  would  camp  on  the 
sjwt  for  a  night  or  two,  so  as  to  be  ready  in 
the  early  morning  and  late  evening. 

I  had  wandered  some  distance  up  the  valley, 
shooting  a  steinbock  on  the  way,  when  I  saw 
two  rhino.  Now,  I  particularly  wanted  two 
rhino,  and  therefore  hailed  their  appearance 
with  pleasure.  They  were  alx)ut  a  mile  away 
and  the  country  was  fairly  open,  so  that  before  I 
could  get  within  range  they  had  disappeared  in 
some  dry  scrub.  I  saw  what  I  thought  was  a 
low  hillock  just  inside  the  scrub,  and  I  intended 
using  it  for  stalking  purposes,  but  my  gun- 
bearer,  Sulimani,  objected  to  this  most  strongly. 
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He  said  it  was  not  a  hillock,  but  rhinoceroses. 
So  we  crouched  down  behind  a  WTetched  little 
bush  and  waited,  but  not  for  long,  ^\'e  were 
hardly  down  before  my  hillock  "  opened  and  I 
saw  that  there  were  seven  rhinoceroses  in  a 
cluster.  Two  came  charging  in  my  direction, 
and  at  forty  yards  I  fired  at  one  so  as  to  put  a 
solid  "303  in  the  centre  of  its  chest  (I  had  the 
•577  ready  in  case  of  emergency),  but  it  put  its 
head  down  and  received  the  bullet  in  its 
head  instead.  Then  it  performed  such  a 
wonderful  variety  of  antics  that  I  could  not 
resist  sitting  down  and  laughing.  It  spun 
round  and  round,  shaking  its  head  in  every 
direction  ;  it  tried  to  stand  up,  it  half  sat  down, 
and  then  it  galloped  ofT. 
I  came  up  with  it  three  to 
four  hundred  yards  farther 
on  and  dropped  it.  I  dis- 
covered that  the  first  bullet 
had  struck  it  between  the 
eye  and  the  horn.  I  after- 
wards found  that  it  had 
splintered  the  nose,  and  I 
now  have  the  huge  splinter 
of  bone,  eighteen  inches 
long  and  six  inches  wide, 
with  the  horns  mounted 
on  it 

After  showing  Sulimani 
how  I  wanted  the  beast 
skinned,  I  went  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  after  an 
oryx  that  I  could  see  con- 
siderably more  than  a  mile 
away,  taking  one  porter 
with  me  to  carry  my  gun, 
but  I  could  not  get  any- 
where near  it.  I  followed 
it  for  nearly  five  miles, 
passing  on  the  way  a 
giraffe,  which  stood  and 
stared  at  me  until  I  was  not  more  than  seventy 
yards  off.  Then  it  turned  and  galloped  away 
with  its  curious  sidelong  gait.  I  also  saw  a 
rhino,  which  I  niarked  down  as  my  own  in  case 
I  lost  the  oryx. 

On  the  way  back  I  passed  an  immense  herd 
of  eland,  fully  a  hundred  in  numl)er,  and  then 
came  to  the  rhino.  He  was  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  away  with  his  back  towards 
me,  so  I  sat  down  in  the  grass,  which  was  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  waited.  After  ten 
minutes  the  beast  turned  round  and  walked 
slowly  up  towards  me,  grazing  all  the  way.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  if  I  shot  it  I  should  have 
all  my  work  cut  out  to  reach  camp  before  dark, 
as  it  was  then  one  o'clock  and  the  camp  was 
nearly  fifteen  miles  away.    While  waiting,  the 
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man  I  had  with  me  became  frightened,  and 

after  creeping  through  the  grass  for  some 
distance  rose  to  his  ftct  and  ran  awa^-.  This 
evidently  roused  tlie  rhino,  for  it  hfted  up 
its  head  and  looked  after  the  man,  giving  me 
the  chance  that  I  wanted,  and  I  put  a  solid 
bullet  in  the  centre  of  its  chest,  about  twelve 
inches  up.  The  wounded  animal  took  two  or 
tlirce  short,  quick,  steps,  and  then  went  down 
heavily,  head  first,  its  body  sluing  round  a 
little  as  it  fell.  It  made  a  futile  attempt  to  rise, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  even  lifting  its  head,  and 
then  lay  motionless. 

I  put  in  a  second  shot  to  make  sure,  but 
might  just  as  well  have  fired  at  a  rock,  as  it  did 
not  move  in  any  way.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
were  not  the  slightest  breath  of  life  left  in  it;  so 
I  walked  up  to  it,  wondering  what  its  horns 
measureil  and  how  I  could  possibly  man.ige  to 
have  it  skinned  and  still  reach  the  camp  before 
dark. 

All  these  conjectures  were  rudely  knocked  on 
the  head.  I  was  not  twenty  yards  away  when 
the  huge  beast  suddenly  gave  a  roll  and  got 
partly  on  to  its  feet.  My  rifle  wn^  up  nt  once 
and  I  put  a  shot  in  its  shoulder,  but  before  I 
could  get  another  shot  in  it  was  on  its  feet  and 
( hari^iiig  straight  at  mo.  I  dcvitled  then  that  I 
was  wanted  .suinewhere  else,  and  commenced  to 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  way  the  rhitK>  was 
going,  tliinkitig  it  would  prolxibly  go  on  in  a 
straight  line,  aa  they  usually  do.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  very  first  step  I  took  I  slipped  and 
fell,  and  hefore  I  eould  re;4ain  niv  feet  tlie  great 
brute  was  on  top  ol  me.  ("uriou>ly  enough,  the 
fact  that  struck  me  most  was  not  that  I  was 
going  to  be  smashed  up,  but  how  like  a  gigantic 
wart-hog  the  rhino  looked. 

I  was  nearly  on  my  feet  again  when  it  struck 
me.  It  hit  me  first  with  its  nose,  fell  with  both 
knees  on  me,  and  then,  drawing  back  a  little 
for  the  blow,  threw  me  clean  over  its  back,  the 
horn  entering  the  back  of  my  left  thigh ;  and  I 
saw  the  animal  well  underneath  me  as  I  went 
flying  through  the  ;iir.  It  threw  me  a  second 
time,  but  I  cannot  recollect  that  throw  clearly — 
I  think  it  must  have  been  a  foal — and  then 
cTDie  on  a  third  time.  1  was  lying  on  my  right 
side  when  the  great  black  snout  was  pushed 
against  me,  and  I  shoved  it  away  with  my  left 
hand  for  all  that  I  was  worth,  just  the  same  as 
one  hands  a  man  off  at  football.  ,  I'hen  I  found 
myself  upon  my  feet — how,  I  don't  know — and 
staggered  off  As  I  went  an  inky  blackness 
came  upon  me. 

I  had  gone  about  forty  yards  when  I  found 
that  my  right  arm  w  v-  crv  i*.  inf  il  and  I  was 
com^)oilcd  to  drop  wy  ritie,  which  i  had  kept 
Up  till  then.   I  went  on  another  forty  or  lilty 


yards,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  charged 

again,  and  then  I  felt  that  I  might  as  well  lie 
down  and  let  the  rhino  fmish  its  work  without 
any  more  trouble  :  so  I  dropped  to  the  ground. 

After  a  little  time  the  light  commenced  to 
come  in  {^atchc^,  and  at  last  I  could  see  quite 
dearly  again.  My  first  thought  was — I  shall 
get  sunstroke  (an  equatorial  sun  at  one  o'clock 
is  rather  hot),  so  I  put  my  handkerchief  over 
my  head.  Then  the  quettion  occurred  to  me — 
Shall  I  be  picked  up  or  not  ?  I  was  feeling 
very  sorry  for  m)'self.  Blood  was  flowing  from 
the  wound  in  my  leg  and  I  was  lying  in  a 
puddle  of  it ;  my  left  side  was  so  painful  that  I 
did  not  care  about  moving  ;  my  right  arm, 
which  I  liad  drawn  acros.s  my  chest  and  was 
nursing  with  the  left  hand,  was  split  open  right 
across  the  wrist,  and  two  broilEen  bones  were 
sticking  out  nearly  two  inches;  and  I  was 
generally  badly  shaken  up. 

I  speculated  as  to  my  men  finding  me.  If  the 
man  had  gone  back  to  the  first  rhino,  help  might 
arrive  in  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  if  he  had 
gone  to  the  camp,  then  it  was  good-bye  to  life ; 
and  I  tried  to  possess  n»y  soul  in  patience.  I 
bad  one  overwhelming  desire — to  see  ray  home 
and  diildren  agun.  I  could  see  a  swarm  ot 
vultures  overhead,  and  one  hawk  sailed  lazily 
iOver  me,  so  close  that  I  could  hear  the  heavy 
dop-dt^  of  its  wings.  Once  I  tried  to  stand  and 
walk  towards  the  camp,  but  it  was  a  failure,  so  I 
lay  down  again  and,  with  an  ever-increaiing 
thirst,  waited. 

The  iloire  in  see  my  home  just  to  say  "  good 
bye  "  wa.s  almusl  maddening.  \i  I  cuuld  only 
see  them  once  it  would  not  matter.  If  I  had  to 
die— well,  I  had  to  die,  and  nothing  that  I  could 
do  would  alter  it ;  but  I  wanted  to  see  them 
all  again  before  I  went.  It  is  wonderful  how 
children's  little  finders  entangle  a  man's  heart- 
strings, and  pull  with  so  irresistible  a  force  that 
all  other  feelings,  however  strong  they  may  be, 
are  practically  unheeded.  Wou  Id  S  u  1  i  mani  never 
come  ?  Surely  I  had  been  lying  theie  many, 
many  hours?  The  [(orler,  I  decided,  must 
have  gone  to  the  camp ;  but  then  I  looked 
at  the  sun  and  saw  that  the  time  was  but 
short,  and  I  tried  to  be  more  patient.  I 
bad  lost  a  tooth  and  my  face  was  badly  grazed 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  blood  had  caked  round 
the  corner  of  my  mouth,  causing  tlie  feeling  of 
thirst  to  be  almost  intolerable.  I  would  have 
given  anything  for  a  drink  of  water.  But  over 
all  other  feelings  there  was  one  dominant  wish  : 
only  let  me  say  "good-bye  '  before  I  ga  I 
think  that  while  I  lay  there  helpless  I  went 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  for  firom  that 
tinjc  all  bitterness  passed  And  as  I  waited, 
waited,  waited,  at  last  I  heard  voiceSi  and  with 
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1  great  effort  shouted  and  brought  SuUmani  and 
a  porter  to  where  I  lay. 

My  first  want  was  water  and  then  to  know 
the  time.  I  drank  two  bottles  full  of  water 
and  was  told  that  it  was  half  -  past  three ; 
so  that  I  had  been  lying  there  a  good  two 
hours.  The  next  thing  was  to  stop  the 
bleeding  of  my  1^  ;  but  they  had  no  string 
and  no  stick  to  form  a  tourniquet.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Could  they  find  ray  rifle  ?  Yes  ! 
This  was  brought  to  me,  and  the  pull-through 
and  my  skinning-knife  did  all  that  was  required. 
The  latter  liad  the  point  fixed  towards  the  knee, 


Taken  altogether,  the  journey  was  very  far  from 
being  a  pleasant  one. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  arrange  for  help. 
I  was  under  the  impression  (erroneous,  however) 
that  signals  could  be  exchanged  at  night  between 
the  stations  at  Baringo  and  the  Ravine,  and 
I  knew  that  the  nearest  doctor  was  at  Fort 
Ternan,  thirty-six  miles  by  rail  and  fully  another 
one  hundred  miles  more  by  road  from  where  I 
then  was.  1  looked  at  n\y  right  hand  and  said 
"good-bye"  to  it.  Then  I  wrote  the  following 
note  to  Pearson  at  the  boma,  Sulimani  holding 
my  diary  for  me  to  write  in  with  my  left  hand 


n 


"  I  ttTKOre  TO  ItARSOK,  &1-LIMAM  HOLDING  MV  DIARV  TO»  MR  TO  WRITS  IN  WITH  MV  LKfT  HAND." 


SO  that  it  was  quite  safe.  My  gun-bearer,  by 
the  way,  had  the  greatest  possible  objection 
to  my  trousers  being  cut  open  ;  I  supjMJse  he 
looked  upon  it  as  damaging  his  future  property. 
I  had  sent  one  of  the  [wrters  back  to  the  camp 
for  men  when  the  first  rhino  was  killed  ;  and 
Sulimani,  with  a  grasp  of  the  situation  that  was 
marvellous  in  him,  had  sent  another  man  to 
hurry  them  on,  and,  as  he  had  been  scnrching 
round  about  for  neatly  an  hour  before  1  heard 
him,  I  knew  that  thov  ought  to  turn  up  before 
long.  At  half-past  four  they  came,  a  hammock 
was  made  witli  two  blankets  knotted  together 
and  slung  on  a  \yo\v,  .mil  the  homeward  journey 
was  commenced.  Part  of  it  was  in  the  dark — 
from  seven  o'clock  to  nearly  ten — and  then  the 
moon  came  up.  Wt-  hoard  a  lion  once,  and  it 
was  half-past  eleven  before  my  tent  was  reached. 


as  I  lay  on  my  back  :  "  Gored  by  rhino.  Lx>se 
K  H.  Signal  Isiiacs  at  Ravine  to  arrange  for 
doctor  from  Fort  Ternan. — B.  E." 

I  told  them  to  send  this  at  once  by  a  runner 
— it  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night— and  did 
not  find  out  until  afterwards  that  the  messenger 
had  not  left  until  five  the  following  morning. 
Then  I  had  my  clothes  cut  off — poor  .Sulimani  ! 
more  pro|>erty  damaged  •  washed  the  wounds 
as  well  as  I  could  with  clean  water,  had  a  tin 
of  Brand's  essence,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  ' 
retired  for  the  night. 

The  first  thing  on  Monday  morning  I  sent  a 
man  off  to  the  camp  at  the  lake  to  bring  my 
boy  and  cook,  and  the  box  with  my  clothes  and 
medicines  in  it.  I  lay  and  waited  for  a  reply 
from  Pearson,  filling  in  the  time  by  making  a 
litter,  the  groundwork  of  which  I  had  taken 
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with  me  in  case  anyone  was  hurt,  little  thinking 
that  I  should  be  the  first  to  use  it.  The  flies 
w«n  ionumerable,  and  I  bad  to  have  a  man 
continually  beating  them  off;  the  tent  was 
black  with  them.  About  four  o'clock  the  men 
came  from  the  lake,  ^nd  as  the  messenger 
had  not  left  until  nearly  six  it  meant  that 
he  had  done  about  forty  miles  in  ten  hours. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival  an  answer  came  from 
Pearson  in  the  forai  of  a  Utter  carried  by  six 
Nubians  and  an  invitation  to  go  at  once  to  the 
boma. 

After  a  little  consideration  I  determined  to 

Set  off  at  once.  It  was  nioonli^ht,  T  should  be 
able  to  travel  in  the  cool  of  the  night  and  not 
have  to  endure  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
I  should  st'c  a  white  man  and  have  some 
medical  aid  twelve  hours  earlier  than  if  I 
stopped  until  the  following  morning.  My 
porters,  however,  raised  a  very  decided  objection 
lo  this  course.  They  were  very  tired— ten  of 
them  had  done  nothing  all  day  but  eat  mt  at 
ihey  were  hungry,  they  did  not  know  the  road, 
it  was  night-lime,  and  they  were  frightened  of  the 
rhinos  and  lions.  I  had  one  answer  only — 
"  Haithuru^  nttakid'ndiC  ("  It  rloes  not  matter,  I 
will  go");  but  il  was  not  until  the  cook  had 
helped  me  to  my  feet  to  walk  it  that  they  were 
sliamed  into  bringing  in  the  litter. 

We  started  at  five  o'clock  (they  carried  me 
out  feet  first)  and  marched  until  seven,  when 
we  lost  the  way  in  the  dark  and  lighted  fires, 
then  sat  down  until  the  moon  came  up,  about 
ten  o'clock.  After  that  ux-  marched  until  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  and  reached  the  boma 
just  as  tfie  sun  was  rising.  The  journey  had 
been  agonizing,  and  I  was  ahnosi  in  a  state  o[ 
collapse.  Six  men  had  carried  the  litter,  two  at 
each  end  and  one  on  eadi  side  at  the  middle.  The 
road  was  ver\'  rough,  up  and  down  hill,  st()ny 
Afid  rocky.  I  had  a  smashed  arm  ou  one  side, 
four  ribs  broken  on  the  other ;  and  the  men  on 
either  side  of  me,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
jolting,  were  continually  striking  and  jarring  the 
damaged  parts ;  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  boma  T  had  liad  quite  enough  of  it.  I  nm 
not  a  glutton.  Untc  1  groaned  al  a  heavier  blow 
than  usual,  and  was  told  ;  "  Amri  ya  Afuungu 
htnna"  ("It  is  the  will  of  God,  master"), 
which,  however  true,  did  not  ease  the  pain 
very  much.  As  1  said  l>ttore,  it  was  six 
o'clock  when  I  arrived — forty-one  hours  after 
the  accident.  J'carsou  was  up  and  partly 
dressed ;  he  had  not  expected  me  until  evening, 
liut  a?  once,  much  apainst  mv  wish,  turned  out 
of  his  house— a  N'abuui  grass  hut— so  that  1 
n^ii;))t  occupy  it  and  stand  less  chance  of  fever. 
Then  I  was  washed,  my  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  T  settled  down  for  the  day.    I  learned  tliat 


a  runner  had  been  sent  to  the  Ravine  the 
previous  day  and  that  an  answer  might  be 
expected  on  the  morrow.  We  discussed  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  my  going  on  to 
meet  the  doctor.  Finally  we  decided  to  wait, 
and  I  think  wisely,  as  1  am  sure  I  could  not 
have  stood  the  joum^.  After  that  we  talked 
over  all  kinds  Of  subjects,  and  I  began  to  feel 
quite  chirpy. 

The  following  day,  Wednesday,  the  aand, 
a  certain  grim  philosophy  came  to  my  aid.  I 
was  an  absolute  wreck,  nobody  had  a  hand  in 
the  show  except  myself,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  it  sniiHiig  ;  so -I  commenced  to  write 
a  humorous  rhyming  account  of  the  trip,  but  1 
could  not  manage  more  than  one  verse.  I  bad 
got  so  bad  by  thi<5  time  that  I  could  not  lift  up 
my  head,  and  had  to  be  fed  as  I  lay.  I  was 
greatly  amused  by  hearing  that  a  party  of  Wasuk 
warriors  had  i  unie  in  and  offered  their  services. 
They  said  that  they  thoroughly  understood  the 
treatment  of  broken  bones.  Pearson  very 
diplomatically  told  them  that  one  of  our  own 
doctors  ii.id  been  sent  for,  so  that  lie  could  not 
accept  their  services  then,  but  if  our  doctor 
could  not  cure  me  he  would  ask  them  to  come 
again.  U"c  looked  out  for  an  answer  that  day 
from  the  Ravine,  but  did  not  receive  one. 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  the  expected  letter 
arrived,  and  said  th.it  Dr.  Falkener  would  be  at 
the  Ravine  that  day.  This  led  toalot  of  specu- 
lation as  to  what  time  in  the  day  he  would  be 
there,  and  if  he  would  leave  the  same  day  or 
wail  until  the  morning  of  the  2^\h.  Things  did 
not  look  quite  so  rosy,  as  my  arm  was  getting 
worse.  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  things,  so  i 
settled  up  n\y  earthly  affairs  as  far  as  pos>ihle  ; 
made  a  will — Pearson,  by  the  way,  charged 
me  fifteen  rupees  for  registering  it — and  waited 
on.  Tfi.it  nigtit  Pearson  sat  up  with  me,  as  I 
had  a  temperature  of  losdeg. 

Friday,  the  24th,  opened  with  conjectures  as 
to  when  the  doctor  would  come.  Pearson  was 
obviously  getting  decidedly  anxious.  All  the 
time  that  he  could  spare  from  his  duties  he 
spent  with  me.  He  used  to  sit  down  and  talk, 
then  stop  abruptly,  walk  lo  the  one  opening 
in  the  hut  which  served  for  doors  and  windows, 
and  gaze  towards  the  pass  in  the  hills 
about  three  miles  distant,  where  the  path  ran. 
Hut  there  was  no  doctor  and  nO  news  of  him 
that  day.  That  night  Pearson  again  sat  up 
with  me. 

Saturday,  the  25th,  went  very  slowly.  We 
llioughl  that  tlir  doctor  mtiaf  come  that  day, 
and  knew  that  if  he  did  not  arrive  soon  he 
would  lie  too  late.  I  still  had  a  certain  amount 
of  hope,  and,  although  I  had  my  farewell  letter 
for  home  all  ready  in  my  mind,  I  refrained  from 
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writing  it  until  I  was  sure  the  proper  time  had 
arrived.  And  so  another  day  dragged  wearily 
on,  Pearson  continually  standing  at  the  door 
and  looking  out  over  the  distant  road.  He  sat 
up  again  with  me  that  night 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  a  letter  came 
from  the  doctor 
saying  he  would  be 
at  the  boma  in 
the  forenoon,  but 
he  had  underesti- 
mated the  distance, 
and  it  was  half-past 
one  before  he 
arrived.  The 
thought  of  his  com- 
ing raised  our  spirits 
very  considerably. 

He  was  several 
hours  in  advance 
of  his  porters,  who 
had  his  instruments, 
drugs,  etc.,  so  that 
he  could  do  nothing 
until  they  came, 
and  it  was  nearly 
six  o'clock  before 
he  commenced 
operations.  He 
felt  my  ribs  and 
said  that  there  were 
three  or  four 
broken,  and  I  at 
once  began  to  feel 
that  I  was  really  ill, 
for  up  to  that  time 
I  thought  they  were 
only  sprained.  The 
hole  in  the  leg  was 
pronounced  to  be 
superficial  ;  I  was 
very  gfad  to  hear  it, 
for  I  had  thought 
very  differently  in- 
deed about  it. 
H  o  w  c  v  e  r,  that 
balanced  the  ribs, 
so  that  I  was  in  the 
same  state  as  before. 
Then  came  the  arm, 
and  the  doctor's 
face  lengthened  as 

he  looked  at  it.  "  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  It  has  to  go  ?  "  I  asked,  and  he  replied, 
"  Yes." 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  after  the 
operation  the  doctor  asked   me  how  I  felt. 
All  right,"  I  said. 

Have  you  a  headache  ?  " 


THE  KAIN  CAMK  OuWN  IN  A  DEl.L'OE. 


"  No." 

While  we  were  talking  I  put  out  my  left 
hand  quite  mechanically  to  adjust  the  bad  arm, 
which  was  aching  rather  more  than  usual. 
There  was  no  arm  there !  Then  I  had  an 
injection  of  morphia  and  slept  peacefully  until 

the  next  morning, 
when  my  ribs  were 
strapped,  and  I  had 
to  settle  down  for 
a  weary  wait  of  four 
weeks. 

I  had,  previous 
to'  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor,  prepared  a 
litter,  thinking  that 
I  might  f>erhaps  be 
moved  at  once. 
This,  however,  was 
not  to  be.  The 
litter  was  made  of 
the  canvas  of  a 
camp  bed  with  two 
long  poles  run 
through  where  the 
sides  of  the  bed 
would  be  in  the 
ordinary  course. 
Two  short  poles 
acted  as  stretchers, 
and  a  covering  was 
formed  by  sticks 
bent  from  side  to 
side  in  a  hoop, 
covered  with  a 
bright  -  coloured 
cloth  inside  and  a 
blanket  outside.  It 
turned  out  a  great 
success,  when  the 
time  came  for  it  to 
be  used. 

We  had  a  long 
discussion  as  to 
how  my  arm  was 
injured,  and  finally 
came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was 
done  in  falling  after 
one  of  the  throws, 
(ailing  head  first  I 
instinctively  threw 
out  my  arms.  The  right  arm,  holding  the  rifle, 
must  have  been  quite  rigid.  The  rifle  would, 
of  course,  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  thus 
forming  a  rest  for  the  hand,  and  the  weight  of 
my  body  must  have  driven  the  forearm  through 
the  joint  at  the  wrist. 

Tlie  four  weeks  seemed  as  if  they  would 
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never  end.  The  days  were  not  bad,  as  I  could 
look  out  of  the  doorway  of  the  hut,  the  only 
opening,  and  watch  the  clouds  go  by,  but  the 
nights  were  fearful.  I  had  two  long  sleepless 
stretches,  one  of  six  and  one  of  five  nights,  and 
soporifics  had  no  effect.  A  sentry  was  on  guard 
outside,  and  after  waiting  until  it  seemed  as  if 
dawn  raust  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  I  called 
him  and  asked  the  time.  "  Half-past  eleven," 
came  the  answer.  Then  I  waited  apparently 
another  five  or  six  hours  and  asked  again. 
"Twelve  o'clock."  And  so  night  after  night 
dragged  on  ;  nights  that  seem  to  me  even  now 
to  be  like  some  horrible  nightmare. 


the  rain  came  down  in  such  a  deluge  that  I 
thought  my  litter  would  have  been  washed 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  the  cover  of  the  litter 
was  soaked,  the  mattress  was  saturated,  and  I 
was  lying  in  a  stream  of  water  that  was  rushing 
down  the  plain.  The  storm  lasted  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  when  it  was  over  we  decided  to 
camp  for  the  night  on  a  little  patch  of  ground 
two  to  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  flooded 
plain.  The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  dry  and 
to  dr>'  my  bedding  ;  but  this  was  no  easy  task, 
although  we  expected  the  donkeys  to  arrive 
every  moment,  and  were  looking  forward  to  a 
change  of  clothing  and  some  food.    We  waited 


MK.  BASI-WOOO  IK  Hl«  LITTBIt  OX  THE  WAV  TO  THE  COAST— TMB  FHOTIXillAI-H  WAS  TAKEN  IIV  TH«  DOCTOK. 


Afker  about  a  fortnight  Pearson  had  to  leave 
on  a  tour  round  his  district.  I  tried  to  thank 
him  once  for  what  he  had  done.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  find  words ;  but  his  sole  reply  was, 
"  It  was  only  my  duty." 

On  the  22nd  of  November  we — the  doctor 
and  myself — set  out  on  our  homeward  journey. 
All  my  caravan,  with  the  exception  of  my  boy, 
had  been  sent  back  on  the  28th  of  October,  so 
that  arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  transport. 
The  doctor  had  about  a  dozen  men,  and  as  it 
was  necessary  for  me  to  have  men  to  carry  my 
litter  1  exchanged  two  donkeys  for  four  men, 
and  got  another  ten  donkeys  for  my  loads,  tents, 
provisions,  etc. 

The  road  at  first  was  mountainous,  and  I  was 
terribly  afraid  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  litter 
— a  feeling,  by  the  way,  which  I  never  wholly 
recovered  from.  We  set  out  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
with  a  lest  of  nearly  an  hour  at  midday  marched 
until  four,  when  we  halted,  owing  to  a  very  heavy 
storm.    I  was  put  under  a  tree  for  shelter,  but 


until  nearly  dark  for  them  and  then  sent  a  man 
to  meet  them,  but  he  returned  alone.  We  fired 
our  rifles  as  a  signal,  but  all  to  no  avail,  and  we 
finally  made  up  our  minds  to  the  inevitable. 
There  was  a  small  tent  belonging  to  the 
porters,  which  we  appropriated ;  there  was 
dinner  in  the  form  of  tinned  corned  beef 
(by  itself)  and  chanifjagne ;  there  was  sleeping 
accommodation  in  the  doctor's  bed  (he  had  the 
mattress,  I  had  the  bed)  and  finally  there  were 
mosquitoes.  They  sailed  in  at  eight  o'clock, 
when  we  went  to  bed,  and  never  left  us  until  we 
got  up  the  next  morning.  Altogether  it  was  a 
most  wretched  time,  although,  looking  back  at 
it,  it  had  also  a  humorous  side.  The  missing 
donkeys  turned  up  at  about  eight  the  following 
morning,  and,  as  we  were  ready,  we  at  once  set 
off  on  another  day's  march. 

Nothing  very  exciting  hap[)ened,  with  the 
exception  that  the  porters  tried  to  find  a  road 
throui^h  a  swamp  full  of  hippopotami,  a  course 
to  which  I  had  the  most  decided  objection. 
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litter.  Tlie  porters  wanted  to  stop  for  the  day 
after  two  hours'  marching,  but  I  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  we  did  eight  hours  before  we  finished. 
I  walked  a  little  that  day  in  order  to  take  the 
stiflTness  out  of  my  muscles,  and  felt  very  proud 
of  myself,  as  I  was  able  to  stand  up  without 
being  assisted  to  my  feeL  I  camped  that  night 
only  one  day's  march — eighteen  miles— out  of 
Nakuro,  and  feasted  my  men  on  a  tin  of  Army 
rations  and  preserved  fruit  each. 

On  the  fifth  day  I  was  on  the  march  at  five. 
Every  time  the  porters  put  the  litter  down  for  a 
rest  I  walked  on,  and  when  I  saw  the  railway  in 
the  distance  I  alandoned  the  litter  altogether 
and  walked  the  last  five  or  six  miles,  reaching 
the  station  at  half  |)ast  twelve.  There  was  no 
train  that  day,  but  one  left  early  the  following 
morning,  and  I  was  back  at  Nairobi  about  three 
o'clock  on  Novemljcr  27th,  practically  fit  again 
—  with  the  few  trifling  exceptions  of  a  leg  that 
would  persist  in  a  limp,  a  half-side  of  ribs  that 
was  rather  sore,  and  a  continuous  pain  in  a 
hand  that  I  had  not  got.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, really  counted  when  the  fact  that  I  was 
home  again  was  taken  into  consideration. 


Fn/m  a\  somk  ur  iiiB  aUiiiok's  apkkan  hintInC  muriim.  iPiota. 


The  grass  and  papyrus  were  at  least  twelve  feet 
high,  there  were  hippos  bellowing  all  over  the 
place,  and  I  could  not  quite  see  the  force  of 
escaping  from  a  rhinoceros  only  to  be  charged 
and  finally  finished  ofT  by  a  hippopotamus. 
I'achyderms,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  were 
at  a  discount.  They  are  too  thick-skinned  and 
devoid  of  all  sense  of  fair  play  for  my  liking. 
We  finally  escaped  the  swamp  by  climbing  up 
the  side  of  a  hill  and  walking  about  six  hun- 
dred yards — my  first  walk  beyond  a  few  ste|>s — 
and  I  found  it  very  hard  work.  We  stopped 
that  night  close  to  a  camp  of  Somali  traders, 
who  very  kindly  sent  me  nearly  a  gallon  of  fresh 
-milk.  The  following  morning  they  also  brought 
a  lot  more  milk,  which  was  boiled  and  taken  on 
for  future  consumption.  We  marched  the  third  f 
day  about  twenty  miles,  and  I  was  very  glad 
when  the  march  was  over,  as  the  jolting  was 
getting  most  decidedly  monotonous  and  objec- 
tionable. 

Our  camp  that  night  was  pitched  practically 
on  the  Equator.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  the  doctor  and  myself  parted  company,  and 
just  before  leaving  he  photographed  me  in  my 
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Bv  Captain  A.  H.  Dixon,  King's  African  Rifles. 

11. 

Captain  Dixon  has  just  returned  from  Somaliland,  where  he  fought  in  two  expeditions  against  the 
Mad  Mullah,  and  raised  and  commanded  a  company  of  native  Somali  levies.    He  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  of  campaigning  in  that  desolate  portion  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
illustrating  his  narrative  with  some  striking  photographs  taken  by  himself. 


N  returning  to  Burao  at  the  end  of 
the  first  expedition  most  of  the 
levy  were  disbanded,  only  a  few  of 
the  officers  and  about  four  com- 
panies being  tcm|>orarily  detained. 
Personally,  I  remained  at  Burao  with  one  other 
officer,  and  besides  the  small  garrison  had  some 
hundred  and  fifty  Dervish  prisoners,  whose  tinle 
I  employed  in  building  a  stockaded  fort.  As 
they  had  never  done  any  work  before  in  their 
lives,  they  objected 
strongly  and  made 
many  desperate 
efforts  to  escape, 
which,  however,  were 
generally  frustrated. 
We  made  a  golf 
links,  loo,  in  the  dry 
river  -  bed,  with  the 
putting  greens  on  the 
high  banks  at  the 
sides,  the  greens 
being  made  of  loose 
sand,  watered  daily 
and  hammered,  but 
the  difficulties  of  the 
course  would,  I 
think,  have  upset 
even  a  professional 
player.  To  begin 
with,  whenever  the 
river  J/t/  come  down 
it  always  altered  the 
whole  course,  and 
what  one  day  was  soft  sand  would  be  quite 
hard  the  next,  and  where  there  was  previously  a 
hole  a  bank  would  spring  up,  and  77<y  irr.i,t. 
Again,  every  animal  in  the  place  used  to  consider 
the  putting  greens  were  specially  made  to  roll  on, 
and  as  they  were  made  of  sand  you  often  found 
a  species  of  ploughed  field  awailing  your  efforts. 


A  FINR  SrECIMBN  OF  TMK  LAHOF^T  SI'KCIF.'i  OP  ANTKLOrB  IN  THB  WORUB, 
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The  tin  pot  (generally  a  Quaker  oals  one) 
which  was  buried  in  the  sand  to  serve  as  a 
hole  greatly  excited  the  Somalis'  cupidity,  and 
in  consequence  our  "  holes "  were  constantly 
being  dug  up  and  carried  away.  And  the  thorn 
bushes  !  If  you  drove  the  least  bit  crooked,  or 
when  nearing  the  green  approached  too  hard, 
into  a  thorn  bush  your  ball  went  to  a  certainty, 
often  burying  itself  so  far  in  that  the  only 
means  of  recovering  it  was  to  half  burn  the 

tree  down. 

There  are  some 
hundred  and  fifty 
wells  at  Burao,  and 
day  and  night  crowds 
of  natives  bring  in 
their  animals  to 
water.  All  sorts  of 
curious-  scenes  were 
to  be  witnessed. 
There  were  always 
difficult  points  to 
settle,  as  the  natives 
all  look  upon  the 
white  man  as  a  sort 
of  pocket  -  lawyer. 
One  of  their  customs 
is  that  if  a  man  dies 
his  brother  has  to 
marry  his  wives,  and 
this  occasionally 
leads  to  complica- 
tions. One  fine,  big 
woman  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  came  to  me  and  protested 
against  having  to  marry  an  infant  of  some  six 
months  old,  which  she  held  in  her  arms,  and 
which  was  her  husband's  only  brother !  We 
quite  symjuthi/ud  with  her,  but  the  case  was  too 
deep  for  us,  and  wc  had  to  refer  it  to  the  elders 
of  llie  tribe,  but  I  never  heard  their  decision. 
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The  Midgan  or  hunter  tribe  of  Somalis  are 
also  the  doctors,  and  are  excellent  surgeons, 
doing  the  most  wonderful  operations  with  an 
old,  blunt  knife ;  and,  curiously  enough,  half 
the  heads  in  the  country  seem  to  have  been 
trepanned  at  one  time  or 
another. 

If  there  is  an  English 
doctor  about,  anyone  who 
is  sick  or  wounded  always 
comes  to  him  first  and 
then  goes  off  to  the 
^[idgan,  who  generally 
undoes  all  the  good  the 
doctor  has  done.  No- 
thing will  induce  them  to 
keep  a  bandage  on  the 
minute  they  are  out  of 
sight  of  the  doctor. 

One  day  a  small  boy 
had  gone  down  a  well  to 
pick  up  a  bucket  which 
had  been  dropped,  when 
someone  above  accident- 
ally kicked  over  a  stone, 
which  fell  on  the  boy's 
head  and  cracked  his 
skull  clean  across.  He 
was  brought  to  the 
doctor,  who  bandaged 
him  up  nicely.  The 
boy  would  soon  have  been  all  right  again, 
but  his  father  took  him  off  to  a  Midgan,  who 
removed  about  two  square  inches  of  his  skull, 
so  that  you  could  look  right  into  his  head,  and 
then  joined  the 
scalp  across  the 
hole  with  an  ordi- 
nary bit  of  rope, 
bringing  the  boy 
to  us  to  show  how 
much  cleverer  he 
was  than  our 
doctor!  Naturally, 
the  boy  died  a  few 
days  later. 

Soon  after  this 
a  very  pigeon- 
chested  youth  was 
brought  to  be 
cured.  The  doc- 
tor told  him  no- 
thing could  be 
done,  so  away  he 
went,  and  I  saw 
him  a  few  days 
after,  when  he  had 
been  operated 
upon    by  a 
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Midgan,  who  had  cut  his  chest,  bones  and 
all,  down  the  centre  and  then  flattened  him 
out,  presumably  by  sitting  on  it !  This  "case  " 
recovered,  but  I  should  imagine  he  was  some- 
what weak  in  the  chest  afterwards. 

Our  evenings  we  be- 
ijuiled  with  a  banjo, 
comic  songs,  and  a 
gramophone,  the  latter 
being  a  great  source  of 
joy  to  the  natives,  who 
called  it  "Shaitan 
Sundak,"  or  Devil's  box. 
For  comic  songs  my  old 
felt  hat,  the  only  one  in 
the  country,  was  fre- 
quently brought  into  re- 
quisition. 

Just  before  Christmas, 
1 90 1,  news  began  to 
arrive  that  the  .Mullah 
had  again  organized  his 
scattered  forces  and  was 
advancing  northwards 
with  some  ten  thousand 
men  to  raid  our  tribes. 
It  all  happened  so  quickly 
that  there  was  no  time 
to  collect  enough  forces 
to  oppose  him,  and  he 
descended  on  the  un- 
fortunate Hair  Toljala  tribe,  who  were  grazing 
their  camels  at  Oodaweina,  some  sixty  miles  off, 
and  raided  all  their  live  stock — spwring  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child.    Two  old  men,  who 

were  unable 
through  age  to 
run  away,  had 
both  their  arms 
and  legs  broken, 
and  in  this  con- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  were 
brought  into 
Burao  by  their 
friends.  \\*  e 
patched  them  up 
as  best  we  could, 
and  after  about 
two  months  they 
had  quite  re- 
covered. 

A  little  girl  of 
four,  whose  par- 
ents had  been 
killed,  was  stoned 
by  these  inhuman 
wretches,  whilst 
the  onlookers 
jeered  at  her  and 
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told  her  to  run  to  her  friends  the  "  Kafirs  "  (an 
insulting  term  for  anyone  who  is  not  a  friend 
of  the  Mullah). 

The  Mullah  had  a  chief  executioner  called 
Kasadir,  who  luckily  got  hit  as  he  was  running 
away  at  the  Hattle  of  Erego,  and  died  two  days 
afterwards.  This  brute  in  human  form  said  that 
he  was  unable  to  sleep  pro[H.rly  at  nigiu  unless 
he  had  killed  at  least  one  man  during  the  course 
of  the  day ! 

The  Mullah  about  this  time  gave  it  out  that 
any  white  man  he  caught  would  be  put  into  a 
pot  of  cold  water  and  gradually  boiled  alive. 
1  uckily.  he  has  never  had  the  charK-e  of  carry- 
ing out  his  evil  intentions.  I  w;is  informed  that 
Ins  plan  with  any  soldier  he  cat(  hes  is  to  cut  off 
a  foot  and  make  the  man  mark  time  on  the 
slump  ;  this  he  calls  infantry  drill. 

As  an  instance  of  the  jxice  at  which  a  raid  is 
carried  out  and  the  difficulty  of  catching  the 
raiders,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  one  which 
took  place  only  eighteen  miles  from  Burao,  on 
the  Arrori  Plain.  The  Mullah  collected  some 
three  thousand  men  at  Kohotleh,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  miles  distant,  and  as  it  was  the 
dry  season  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  inter- 
vening s])ace  to  give  timely  warning  of  his 
intentions,  and  he  descended  upon  the  uti 
suspecting  tribe  about  four  in  the  morning, 
raiding  everything  they  possessed.  We  got  the 
news  at  liurao  about  lo  a.m.,  and  an  hour  after- 


I wards  were  off  in  hot  pursuit,  though 
all  the  companies  were  out  route 
marching  at  the  time  the  news  arrived 
and  had  to  double  all  the  way  back  to 
Burao,  so  that  some  of  us  had  done 
fourteen  miles  />(/ore  we  started  in 
pursuit  of  the  Mullah.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  keep  any  jwnies  at  Burao,  as  there 
was  not  a  blade  of  grass  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  therefore  we  had  all  to  go  on 
foot :  but  we  managed  to  collect  some 
half-dozen  horses,  which  had  come  in 
to  the  wells  to  water. 

We  started  about  1 1  a.m.  and 
marched  till  9  p.m.  without  a  halt. 
W'ti  then  rested  for  one  and  a  half 
hours  and  marched  on  till  11  a.m. 
next  day,  by  which  lime  we  had 
<'0vered  (not  including  our  previous 
route  march)  fifty-eight  miles.  Our 
six  pony  men  then  went  on  another 
twenty  miles  and  succeeded  in  getting 
hack  all  the  sheep  which  had  been 
raided  and  killing  ten  of  the  Mullah's 
men  ;  but  the  camels  we  were  unable 
to  recover. 

The  second  ex|K*dition  against  the 
Mullah  started  from  Buraoon  the  28th  .May,  1902,. 
and  as  he  had  established  himself  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  place  on  the  far  side  of  the  waterless 
Maud,  and  the  dry  season  had  commenced,  we 
had  to  content  ourselves  with  looting  and 
engagements  with  any  small  bodies  of  ^he  enemy 
that  could  be  met  with,  until  such  time  as  the 
r.nins  again  commenced  and  enabled  us  to  cross 
th  -  desert  and  attack  him. 
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At  the  same 
time,  as  we  held 
all  the  water-holes 
in  the  N og a 1 
Valley,  his  fol- 
lowers were  kept 
very  short  of 
water,  and  the 
morLility  amongst 
his  ponies,  upon 
which  he  depends 
for  his  great  mo- 
bility, was  enor- 
mous. Major 
Sharp  and  Lieu- 
tenant Salmon, 
whilst  the  main 
column  were  in 
the  Nogal,  were 
loft  at  Hohotleh 
with  some  four 
hundred  men,  a 
couple   of  Arab 

masons,  and  two  crowbars.  With  this  equi{> 
ment  they  managed  to  dig  out  enough  solid 
rock  to  build  the  fort  shown  in  one  of  the 
photographs,  making  their  own  lime  and  cutting 
the  requisite  timber  with  native  axes. 

The  fort  is 
octagonal  in 
shape,  each  side 
being  twelve  and 
a  half  yards  long, 
two  feet  six  inches 
thick,  and  about 
twenty  -  four  feet 
high ;  whilst  the 
whole  place  is  so 
surrounded  by  en- 
tanglements and 
Ijarbed  wire  that 
it  looks  like  a 
veritable  bird's 
cage.  We  were 
in  the  Nogal  for 
nearly  five  months, 
during  which  time 
no  news  of  the 
outer  world 
reached  us,  and 
as  we  were  march- 
ing long  distances 
daily  a  temporary 
halt  was  wel- 
comed by  all. 
Another   of  the 

photographs  shows  one  of  our  captains  making 
hiujself  comfortable  on  the  only  bed  m  the 
force,  and  reading,  probably  for  the  twentieth 
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time,  one  of  the 
few  remaining 
four  -  month  -  old 
papers. 

There  are  a 
great  many  snakes 
in  this  valley. 
They  look  exactly 
like  dead  wood, 
and  are  a  species 
of  puff  adder, 
having  four  fangs ; 
a  bite  from  one  is 
fatal  in  four 
minutes.  The 
photo,  on  the  pre- 
vious page  shows 
one  we  killed.  It 
was  four  feet  long 
and  about  three 
inches  in  girth. 
The  natives  say 
that,  no  matter 
how  much  you  try,  they  will  not  die  before  mid- 
night, and  certainly  this  one,  which  had  its  head 
smashed  absolutely  flat  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
was  still  moving  about  at  sunset  that  night. 
Our  losses  in  camels  were  great.  These 

animals  are  very 
delicate  and  can- 
not stand  the 
strain  of  continu- 
ous marching,  and 
at  almost  every 
camp  we  left  a 
good  many  behind 
dead  and  dying. 

While  we  were 
in  the  Nogal, 
which  was  very 
stony,  we  often 
made  *'  sangars," 
such  as  are  used 
in  India,  as  an 
additional  defence 
to  our  zareba,  but, 
unfortunately,  the 
.Mullah  never  saw 
fit  to  attack  us 
when  we  were  in- 
side one  of  these. 
A  typical  sangar 
is  shown  here- 
with. 

The  second 
expedition  practi- 
cally ended  at  the  Battle  of  Erego,  on  the  6th 
October,  1902,  in  which  the  Mullah's  forces, 
although  they  temporarily  prevented  our  further 
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advance,  suffered 
such  severe  loss 
that  he  was  com- 
pletely unable  to 
raise  any  force  to 
again  come  and 
attack  us,  and 
after  a  four  days' 
halt  at  Badel 
Erego,  about  six 
miles  from  the 
scene  of  the  fight, 
we  slowly  retired 
through  the 
densest  bush  I 
have  ever  seen  to 
Bohotleh. 

At  this  fight 
Captain  Howard 
was  badly  wound- 
ed through  the 
leg,  and  the  photo- 
graph here  repro- 
duced shows  him 
about  six  weeks 
later  on  his  way 
to  the  coast. 

Erego 


Frem  a\ 

Badel 

was  the  Mullah's  head-quarters  for  a  consider 
able  period,  and  we  found  quite  a  large  deserted 
village  there  made  of  sticks  covered  with  "dur," 
a  long  species  of  grass  only  found  in  the  Haud. 

On  arrival  at  Bohotleh  Colonel  Swayne  pro- 
ceeded with  most  of  the  Somali  levies  and  all 
the  camp-followers  to  the  coast,  where  they  were 
paid  off.  Colonel  Coblw,  with  two  Somali  com- 
panies and  the  three  companies  2nd  King's 
African  Rifles,  went  to  Garraro,  some 
ten  days'  march  nearer  the  coast,  to 
establish  a  fortified  post,  wliilst  the 
6th  Battalion  Kin^j's  African.  Rifles 
(three  companies)  and  one  Somali 
company  remained  at  Bohotleh  to 
garrison  the  fort. 

The  two  wounded  officers  and  all 
the  worst  cases  amongst  the  Somalis 
also  remained,  and  a  terribly  tr)ing 
time  we  had  of  it  before  we  were 
relieved,  si.\  weeks  later. 

Bohotleh  is  an  oj>en  space  of  about 
half  a  mile  square,  covered  with  grass, 
and  having  some  hundred  and  fifty  or 
so  wells,  completely  surrounded  with 
dense  bush.  The  fort  itself  has  no 
roof,  and  most  of  the  garrison  had, 
therefore,  to  live  in  an  adjoining  stock- 
ade. The  duties  were  terribly  heavy, 
as  we  never  knew  when  we  might  be 
attacked,  and  the  surrounding  bush 


A  woL'.sbBD  orricEu  ok  his  way  to  the  coast. 


had  to  be  con- 
stantly patrolled 
night  and  day. 
The  only  rations 
we  had  for  the 
men  were  some 
two  hundred  and 
fifty  camels,  which 
had  to  go  out  into 
the  jungle  daily  to 
graze  and  required 
a  guard  of  at  least 
one  comjwny,  for 
if  they  had  liecn 
raided  we  should 
have  been  starved 
out. 

The  Mullah  was 
continually  send- 
ing in  parties  of 
spies  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  informa- 
tion about  our 
strength,  etc.,  for, 
though  he  wanted 
badly  to  attack  us, 
he  would  not  do 
so  until  he  had 
something  definite  to  go  on,  and  we  were 
constantly  having  small  skirmishes  in  the  bush 
with  these  people,  but  they  never  succeeded  in 
breaking  through,  and  we  managed  to  kill 
a  good  many  and  captured  about  ten  warriors. 
From  these  latter  we  got  the  first  reliable  infor- 
mation we  had  received  about  what  had  really 
happened  to  the  Mullah's  force  at  Erego  and 
what  a  drubbing  he  had  sustained. 
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Our  worst 
troubles  began 
about  three  days 
after  the  main 
body  had  left  us, 
when  it  started  to 
rain  in  torrents 
and  hardly  ceased 
at  all  for  a  month 
on  end.  Neither 
men  nor  officers 
had  any  huts  or 
tents,  and  the  few 
waterproof  sheets 
we  possessed  were 
so  full  of  holes 
and  generally 
worn  out  as  to  be 
practically  value- 
less. W'e  were, 
therefore,  drench- 
ed to  the  skin 
night  after  night, 
and  it  was  a  mar- 
vel any  of  us  lived 
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to  tell  tl\e  tale 
Shortly  after  the  rain  commenced  mosquitoes 
came  in  myriads,  rendering  sleep  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility. I  have  been  in  most  parts  of  this  globe, 
but  never  have  I  seen  such  dense  masses  of 
these  pests  or  met  with  a  more  virulent  and  per- 
sistent species  than  the  Bohotleh  variety. 

The  men,  who  for 
the  last  six  months  had 
had  nothing  but  meat 
to  eat,  and  were  com- 
pletely worn  out  by 
the  hard  marching  and 
fighting  they  had  under- 
gone, now  proceeded  to 
go  down  with  fever, 
and  gradually  succumbed 
one  by  one  until  over 
45    per  cent,  were 


completely  pro- 
strated and  a  great 
many  died.  This, 
of  course,  threw 
double  work  on 
everybody,  and 
many  men  were  on 
duly  all  day,  and 
again  had  to  go  on 
at  night.  Yet  the 
whole  time  every 
Somali  who  was 
not  too  ill  did 
his  work  cheerfully 
and  without  com- 
plaint, and  I  think 
it  speaks  wonders 
for  them  that  not 
a  man  deserted, 
though  being  so 
close  to  their  own 
countr)'  they  could 
easily  havedone  so. 

The  whole  of  the 
surrounding  coun- 
try was  now  turned 
into  a  huge  lake,  and  we  made  rafts  of  water-tins 
joined  together  by  stretcher-poles,  on  which  we 
used  to  punt  about  the  camp.  The  accompany- 
ing photo,  shows  me  punting  about  on  my  raft. 

We  were  relieved  On  the  20th  of  November 
.ast,  and  after  a  most  trying  march  down  to  the 

coast  with  all  the  sick, 
many  of  whom  died  on 
the  way,  we  reached 
Berbera,  and  found  it  in 
full  preparation  for  a  new 
expedition,  which  we 
all  fervently  hope  may 
finally  end  in  the  cap- 
ture or,  at  any  rate,  the 
final  break  -  up  of  the 
Mullah's  influence  and 
|)Ower  in  Sonialiland. 
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The  Pursuit  of  Captain  Victor. 

By  Sergeant  Harry  Glenn,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

II. 

The  story  of  the  American  campaign  against  the  Filipino  "  inaurrcctos  '  in  -he  Island  of  Samar  in 
one  of  the  most  exciting  in  the  annals  of  modern  war.  Below  will  be  fuund  ihr  conclusion  of 
the  only  full  account  which  has  yet  been  published  of  one  of  the  most  striking  phases  of  this 
I  t  m  if  li  able  campaign  the  hunting  down  of  the  cruel  and  wily  Filipino  outlaw  Captain  Victor, 
whom  both  Spanish  and  American  troops  had  sought  in  vain  to  capture.  Ttw  Story  w  writtcQ  by 
•  member  of  the  little  force  which,  after  enduring  terrible  privations  in  the  wildenSM,  lIlMlly  Ciqitared 

the  "  Scourge  of  Samar,"  as  Captam  Victor  WM  called. 


p^psgBO  be  lost  in  a  wilderness  is,  under 
|nK-jB«  any  circumstances,  an  unpleasant 
Bm  experience;  but  in  a  situation  like 
KaLauflj  ours  it  was  likely  to  he  fraught  with 

most  serious  consequences. 

There  was  not  a  single  man  in  good  physical 
condition.  Many  were  able  to  keep  their  feet 
and  march  by  sheer  force  of  will-power  alone  ; 
some  were  almost  blind  from  the  attacks  of  ihc 
leeches ;  and  all  were  weak  from  loss  of  blood 
and  semi-starvation.  The  shoes  of  fully  three- 
fourths  were  worn  out  and  the  soles  of  their 
feet  were  cut  by  stones  and  gravel,  while  our 
bodies  were  torn  and  lacerated  by  the  thorny 
hubhcs.  ^Vild  plants  which  could  l.>e  used  for 
food  purpcMies  were  scarce,  and  native  clearings 
were  rardy  met  with.  To  add  to  the  desperate 
nature  nf  our  siiiKitinn.  several  men  had  begun 
to  develop  signs  of  fever. 

Under  the  circtimstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  wht^n  the  men  T  !t  tluy  were  lost  in  this 
unknown  wilderness,  the  cheerfulness  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  them  departed  and  they  saw 
nothing  ahead  but  starvation  and  death. 

The  native  carriers  alone  appeared  to  be 
none  the  worse  for  the  journey  or  the  expcri- 
t-nrrK  wi'  were  undergoing.  The  healthiest  and 
tiiu^t  (.liecrful  among  them  all  was  Victor,  the 
carrier  who  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Major 
U'aller.  Although  he  mingled  very  little  with 
the  other  natives  and  held  aloof  from  the 
Americans,  Victor  <^I(  v<ited  himself  with  marked 
zeal  to  the  comfort  of  our  commanding  officer, 
anticipating  his  every  want.  He  insisted  on 
carrying  the  Major's  belongings  and  even  oflered 
to  relieve  him  of  the  weight  of  his  bolo  and 
heavy  Colt's  revolver. 

In  those  dark  hours  of  depression  and  despair 
only  two  men  maintained  a  bold  and  undaunted 
front  They  were  Major  Waller  and  Captain 
I'orter.  Even  ("orpurai  Murphy,  our  joker,  who 
was  wont  to  make  iii^ht  of  hardships,  gave  way 
for  the  time  betnp  to  the  general  melancholy. 

A  cDimr  il  of  <i:lii  I  ts  w.is  railed  to  discuss  the 
situation,  and  all,  wuh  die  exception  of  Major 
Waller  and  Captain  Porter,  wanted  to  turn  back 
and  try  to  reach  the  garrison  town.   They  held 


tint  we  were  now  in  about  the  centre  of  the 
island  ;  and  that,  considering  the  awful  con- 
dition of  the  men  and  that  the  stores  were 
e\luui>teil  and  the  ioiirney  only  half  completed, 
it  was  vviicr  lu  retreat.  The  Major  and  the 
Captain,  however,  were  confident  that  we  could 
get  through,  and  that  it  was  better  to  go  forward 
than  back. 

It  was  finally  dedded  that  Major  Waller 
should  take  a  few  men  and  push  ahead,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  the  party  behind  under  command 
of  Captain  I'orter.  When  this  conclusion  was 
communicated  to  the  rest  of  us,  the  men,  for* 
getting  military  discipline,  protested.  It  was 
not  insubordination  ;  it  was  lin  e  of  their  ( om- 
mander  which  moved  them.  With  tears  in  their 
eyes  they  begged  htm  not  to  embark  upon  an 
undertaking  which  seemed  to  them  suicidal. 

His  voice  sliaking  with  feeling  the  Major 
turned  to  us  ^nd  replied  : — 

"It  is  my  duty  to  go,  men.  It  will  he  yotir 
death  if  I  don't.  I  believe  it  is  our  only 
hope." 

Taking  thirtct  n  of  the  men  the  Major  departed, 
and  with  him  went  his  tireless,  assiduous  native 
carrier.  Twelve  hours  later  the  little  advance 
guard  rrtnii'  u[)on  a  clearing,  in  which  there  was 
a  deseritjd  hut  and  a  vegetable  garden.  I'or  the 
first  time  in  many  days  there  was  an  abundam 
of  food.  While  a  meal  was  bi prepared  the 
Major  wrote  a  hurried  note  to  Captain  Purler, 
apprising  him  of  the  timely  find  and  directing 
him  to  hurry  his  men  forward.  Sealing  it,  he 
called  the  faithful  Victor. 

"  lake  this  letter  with  all  speed  to  Captain 
Sorter,"  the  .Major  said. 

Victor  .saluted  respectfully  and  departed  on 
his  errand.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  lost 
among  the  tangled  recesses  of  the  forest,  travel- 
ling along  the  trail  that  had  been  painfblly  cut 
by  the  tired  men  now  lying  about  tin-  little 
clt:anng.  Hours  passed  and  Victor  did  not 
return.  Major  Waller  began  to  be  uneasy.  At 
lenu'tli,  howevt  r.  die  carrier  came  back, 

much  dishevelled,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
fright.  In  his  hand  he  carried  the  missive  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted. 
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*•  I  could  not  get  through  to  Captain  Porter, 
Major,"  Victor  reported.  "The  woods  are  full 
of '  insurrectos.'  I  had  great  difficulty  in  escaping 
them  and  returning." 

This  information  was  as  astonishing  as  it  was 


'  I  COt'LO  MOT  CRT  THUrjlT.H  TO  CAI-TAIN  rOIITKK,  MA)0*,    VICTOB  IIEI<OKTIi[>. 


Throughout  the  entire  journey 


disquieting 

there  had  not  ht-en  the  slightest  sign  of  hostile 
bands.  Indeed,  since  we  entered  the  forest 
country  only  two  or  three  native  clearings 
showed  that  any  human  life  had  ever  existed  in 
this  awful  wilderness.  The  Major,  therefore, 
could  scarcely  credit  the  intelligence,  despite 
the  fidelity  which  had  been  shown  all  along  by 
the  messenger.  He  questioned  him  closely, 
but  the  man  never  deviated  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  his  original  story,  and  the  Major 
was  finally  compelled  to  accept  it  as  true. 

It  was  now  imperative  that  the  party  should 
push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  help. 


leaving  a  note  for  Captain  Porter  fastened  to  a 
tree  in  the  cleanng.  Major  Waller  mustered  his 
men  and  the  march  was  resumed.  Next  morn- 
ing the  little  detachment  came  to  a  river  which 
had  to  be  passed.  The  frequent  rains  had 
swollen  it  greatly,  and  the  water 
rushed  along  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  knots  an  hour.  It  was 
too  deep  to  ford,  so  the  strongest 
man  in  the  party  swam  across 
and,  releasing  a  long  bajuca  vine, 
carried  the  free  end  back  to  his 
comrades.  Then  one  by  one  the 
men  seized  it,  the  current  carry- 
ing them  quickly  to  the  other 
side. 

An  hour  later  another  shack 
was  come  upon  and  the  natives 
living  in  it,  the  first  yet  seen, 
were  captured  ;  one,  a  boy, 
agreed  to  guide  the  party  to  the 
T  Sojoton.    That  night  the  rains 

descended  with  unusual  fury, 
and  the  little  band  of  ex- 
hausted men  camped  in  the 
dense  forest.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sentry  and  Major 
Waller  ever)-  man  fell  into  a 
deep  slumber,  with  the  torren- 
tial rain  pouring  down  on 
their  recumbent  forms. 

Yet  there  were  scenes  sur- 
rounding them  that  might  well 
have  kept  stronger  men  awake 
— scenes  that  would  chill  the 
blood  of  the  su|x.-rsiitious  and 
arouse  the  keen  interest  of 
investigators. 

As  soon  as  evening  suc- 
ceeded day  a  faint,  weird 
glimmer  of  palely  glancing 
light  began  to  twinkle  over 
the  ground,  among  the  leaves, 
and  on  the  trunks  of  trees. 
As  darkness  increased  and 
the  rain  lell  more  heavily  the  shifting  lights 
grew  in  number  and  intensity,  until  the  ground, 
the  bushes,  the  trees— everything,  in  fact,  in 
that  mighty  forest— glowed  with  dancini;  shafts 
of  lurid  flame  which  yet  gave  out  no  heat.  At 
length,  when  the  vegetation  Ixjcame  saturated 
with  moi>ture,  the  light  grew  so  intense  that  it 
was  possible  to  read  by  it,  and  clear  and 
distinct  shadows  were  cast.  This  weird  radiance 
was  the  glow  of  a  curious  phosphorescent 
fungus  found  in  tropical  woods,  but  rarely  so 
extensively  as  on  the  s[>ot  occupied  by  the 
wearied  marines. 

The  Major  sat  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  with 
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his  back  resting  against  the 
trunk.  Captain  Bearss  lay  close 
beside  him,  with  his  head  on  the 
Major's  lap.  Major  W'aller  could 
not  sleep.  The  desperate  situa- 
tion of  the  men  under  his  care, 
the  fate  of  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Porter,  and  his  weird  sur- 
roundings combined  to  keep  him 
awake. 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  curious 
sense  of  impending  peril,  and  at 
once  became  keenly  alert  to 
what  was  going  on  around  him. 
There  was  no  sound  save  the 
monotonous  beat  of  the  rain  on 
the  leaves,  the  occasional  snap- 
ping of  a  decayed  branch,  and 
the  soughing  of  the  wind.  With 
stealthy  hand  he  felt  for  his  bolo. 
His  heart  seemed  to  stand  still — 
the  weapon  was  gone  1 

Ix-aning  over,  he  hurriedly 
woke  the  sleeping  Bearss.  "  Be 
quiet,  Bearss,"  he  whispered. 
"  There  is  devilry  afoot.  My 
bolo  has  been  stolen  !  " 

As  he  spoke  the  strange  phos- 
phorescent li^ht  cast  before  him 
the  shadow  of  a  man,  wearing  a 
rain-hat,  crouching  under  some 
bushes.  With  a  hand  quick  and 
firm  Major  Waller  thrust  aside 
the  head  of  Captain  Bearss.  A 
sure,  swift  spring  and  he  was  on 
the  skulker  and  had  him  by  the 
throat,  dragging  him  out  into  a 
place  where  the  phosphore-scent 
light  shone  strongly.  As  he  did 
so  the  missing  bolo  dropped  from 
the  nerveless  hand  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Major  peered  earnestly  into  his  captive's 
face,  and  could  hardly  repress  an  exclamation 
of  astoni.shment.  It  was  the  faithful  Victor, 
the  carrier  wlio  had  been  serving  him  with  such 
assiduous  care  !  For  the  first  time  a  faint  sus- 
picion crossed  the  Major's  mind. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  demanded,  sternly. 

The  man  drew  himself  up  haughtily  and 
gave  a  truly  astonishing  reply. 

"  I  am  Captain  Victor  ! "  he  answered, 
proudly. 

Major  Waller  stired  at  him  in  absolute 
amazement.  At  length  he  managed  to  ejacu- 
late : — 

"  \ou  I  You  Captain  Victor  '.  Why  did 
you  join  this  party  ?  " 

**  To  kill  you,"  was  the  bconic  reply.  '*  I 
am  sorry  I  failed." 


'l  AM  CArTAIN  VICTOR  !'  ItB  AKSWBRKD,  PROUDI.V." 

The  Major  did  some  hard  thinking  for  a 
moment.    Then  he  turned  to  Captain  Bearss. 

"  Bearss,"  he  said,  "  we  must  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  this  n)an's  identity  to  ourselves  until 
we  get  back  to  Basey.  The  men  would  tear 
him  to  pieces." 

Bearss  assented.  The  notorious  Ladrone 
chieftain,  whose  identity  had  lieen  so  strangely 
revealed,  was  turned  over  to  the  guard,  with  the 
terse  statement  that  he  had  been  caught  acting 
treacherously  and  must  \ie  kept  a  close  prisoner. 
The  next  day  Major  Waller  and  his  little  party 
reached  the  Sojot(jn  River  and  safety. 

After  the  departure  of  Major  Waller,  the  men 
left  behind  under  command  of  Captain  Porter 
were  consumed  with  deep  anxiety.  A  day 
IKissed  and  there  came  no  word.  Captain  Porter 
summoned  a  native. 
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*'  I  want  you,"  he  said,  "  to  search  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  whereabouts  of  Major  Waller 
and  report  as  quickly  as  possible.  You  should 
be  back  by  morning." 

Morning  came,  but  the  native  had  not  re- 
turned. It  was  near  noon  before  he  came  in, 
apparently  footsore  and  weary,  with  the  report 
that  he  could  fipd  no  traces  of  the  Major  and 
his  men. 

The  Captain  was  now  in  desperate  straits. 
Nearly  all  the  men  were  ill,  and  food  was  about 
exhausted.  There  were  only  a  few  cans  of 
bacon  and  one  ration  of  coffee  left  Porter 
accordingly  decided  to  take  six  of  his  strongest 
men  and  return  over  the  trail  to  a  place  called 
Lenang,  where  he  hoped  to  secure  help.  The 
rest  of  the  party  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Williams. 

The  seven  men  suffered  appalling  hardships, 
but  finally  reached  their  destination  safely  on 
the  evening  of  January  i6th.  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  us,  com- 
plete wrecks, 
made  feeble  pre- 
parations for  re- 
treat. About  an 
hour  after  the 
departure  of 
Captain  Porter 
we  broke  camp 
and  began  crawl- 
ing  painfully 
over  the  old  trail 
towards  the  So- 
joton. 

On  the  night 
before  rain  had 
descended 
heavily.  The 
mountain 
streams  became 
so  swollen  as  to 
be  almost  im- 
passable. So 
great  were  the 
difficulties  which 
confronted  us 
that  we  were  two 
and  a  half  days 
in  ascending  a 
mountain  we 
had  previously 
descended  in  a  little  more  than  an 
hour.     Reaching  the  top,  the  con- 
dition of  the  men,  both  mental  and 
physical,  made  a  rest  of  nearly  two  days  neces- 
sary; and  the  only  food  we  had  in  that  time 
were  two  meals  of  camotes  and  two  of  garbi. 

From  this  time  forth  night  and  day  were  all 


one  to  us.  We  stumbled  along,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  we  were  doing.  Even  the  atti- 
tude of  the  few  natives  we  saw — which  became 
njore  and  more  threatening  as  we  proceeded  — 
failed  to  awaken  us  from  our  apathy.  By  day 
we  stumbled  painfully  and  half  unconsciously 
over  the  rough  path,  leaving  trails  of  blood 
behind  from  our  lacerated  feet.  By  night  we 
sank  to  the  ground  wherever  we  happened  to 
be,  and  lay  there  in  a  stupor  until  aroused  next 
morning  to  begin  again  our  torturing  march. 

Finally,  the  brain  of  one  man,  Private  Murray, 
could  stand  the  fearful  strain  no  longer.  He 
went  mad.  He  did  not  become  violent,  but 
simply  sat  down  on  the  ground,  smiled  with  a 
loving  kindness  that  was  heartbreaking  to  see, 
waved  his  hands  to  his  comrades,  and  refused 
to  leave.  As  we  passed  out  of  sight  among  the 
trees  he  was  still  smiling — smiling  and  waving  a 
friendly  farewell. 

Another  man,  Private  Baroni,  had  previously 


'A  FRIENDLY  FAREVrELL. 


given  out 
from  illness 
and  been  left 
at  a  little 


clearing,  as 

we  were  too  weak  to  carry  him.  After  that,  one  by 
one  others  dropped  from  the  ranks,  sank  by  the 
wayside,  and  had  to  be  abandoned,  until  ten — 
Connell,  Sanjule,  Foster,  Britt,  Woods,  Brown, 
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Bassett,  Baily,  and  the  two  others  I  have  named 
— were  behind  us. 

Two  days  more  of  bitter  suffering  and  there 
came  a  crisis  with  the  native  carriers.  It  was 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  17th.  We  had 
reached  the  banks  of  a  river  and  were  making 
prefxirations  for  crossing.  Lieutenant  Williams, 
reconnoitring,  strolled  away  up  the  banks  and 
was  soon  out  of  sight.  Suddenly  we  heard  a 
feeble  cry  for  help  and  the  sound  of  clashing 
steeL  We  seized  our  rifles  and  tottered  in  the 
direction  of  the  conflict  Parting  the  bushes, 
we  saw  Lieutenant  Williams  defending  himself 
with  his  bolo  against  the  attack  of  three  of  our 
native  carriers. 

^Ve  gave  a  cry  of  rage  and  stai;gered  on, 
striving  to  raise  our  rifles  to  shoot  the  treacherous 
natives.  Seeing  us,  the  traitors  turned  and 
fled  to  the  thickets  and  disappeared.  Sergeant 


TIIEV  riCKEO  VS  UP  LIKB  CIIILIIRBK. 


McCaffrey,  who  was  in  advance  of  the  little 
party  of  rescuers,  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not 
work  the  bolt  of  his  rifle  when  he  attempted  to 
shoot.  Realizing  his  helplessness  he  leaned  on 
the  barrel  of  his  weapon  and  wept  hot  tears  of 
anger  and  mortification. 

But  our  misery,  fortunately,  was  nearly  over. 
At  noon  the  next  day  we  heard  a  crashing  of 
bushes,  then  a  wild  American  cheer,  and  a  parly 
of  our  "  boys  "  burst  into  sight.  They  had  been 
sent  out  to  search  for  us  after  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Porter's  little  party  at  Iu:nang.  They 
picked  us  up  like  children,  carried  us  to  waiting 
bancos  (native  boats),  and  took  us  to  I^nang. 
No  trace  was  ever  found  of  the  ten  poor  fellows 
we  left  behind,  although  search  parties  were 
sent  all  over  the  route  taken.  It  was  thought 
that  some  of  the  native  carriers  who  deserted 
went  back  and  murdered  them  in  cold  blood, 
afterwards  concealing  their 
Inxlies. 

Of  the  forty  men  who 
su receded  in  reaching  the 
garrisons  again  after  that 
awful  march,  more  than 
one  half  subsequently 
died.  One  became  stone 
blind,  and  few  of  those 
who  did  survive  have 
iiiircly  recovered  their 
health. 

\\'hen  the  officers  met 
lluy  com|Xjred  notes,  and 
•  it  was  discovered 
that  the  native  sent 
out  by  Captain 
Porter  met  Captain 
^■ictor,  the  mes- 
senger of  Major 
Waller.  Between 
them  they  con- 
cocted the  tales 
which  each  carried 
back  to  his  com- 
mander. It  was 
also  ascertained 
that  nearly  all  the 
natives  attached  to 
the  party  had 
joined  with  the  de- 
liberate intention 
of  assassinating  the 
oflficers  and  massa- 
cring the  men  at 
the  first  oppor- 
tunity. The  plot 
was  conceived  by 
Captain  Victor  and 
two  or  three  others. 
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All  the  carriers,  of  course,  were  arrested. 
There  were  some  forty-five  prisoners,  among 
•whom,  it  was  found,  eleven  were  ringleaders. 
A  conference  of  officers  was  held,  and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  Major  Waller  was 
justified  in  ordering  the  summary  execution 
of  the  traitors.  Within  ten  minutes  after  the 
<lecision  was  arrived  at,  Captain  Victor  and 
-another  Filipino  leader  were  brought  before 
Major  Waller. 

"Victor,"  said  he,  "you  will  remember  I 
warned  you  some  time  ago  that,  because  of  your 
horrible  crimes,  if  I  ever  got  hold  of  you,  I 
would  settle  your  case  speedily.  Now  you  have 
attempted  to  assassinate  me.'' 

"  Yes,"  broke  in  Victor,  defiantly,  "  and  I  am 
5orry  I  failed." 

"  I  am  going  to  have  you  shot  at  once,"  con- 


screaming  wretch  away.  Five  minutes  later 
there  came  from  the  jungle  the  sound  of  eleven 
rifle  volleys  in  rapid  succession.  Some  drowsy 
natives  raised  their  heads  for  a  moment  to 
listen,  but  rifle-shots  were  common  in  Samar, 
and  they  sank  back  again  in  sleep. 

But  the  rifle  shots  this  time  had  a  deep  sig- 
nificance. With  their  echoes  went  out  the  lives 
of  eleven  scoundrels,  among  whom  was  Captain 
Victor,  the  "  Scourge  of  Samar." 

Because  of  a  report  that  the  execution 
was  accompanied  with  tortures.  Major  Waller 
was  tried  by  a  court-martial  on  the  charge 
of  murder.  He  was  honourably  acquitted, 
and  not  long  ago  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel. 

I  am  beside  him  still.  Both  of  us  came  un- 
scathed through  the  innumerable  dangers  of 
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tinued  the  Major ;  "  and  you  too,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Victor's  companion. 

The  face  of  Captain  Victor  became  ashen. 
His  knees  swayed.  Sinking  at  the  feet  of  Major 
Waller  in  abject  terror,  he  bcjyied  for  his  life. 
The  other  traitor  folded  his  arms  and  look  his 
sentence  stoically.  With  a  sad  face  Major 
Waller  signed  to  the  guards,  and  they  bore  the 


that  terrible  march.  But  always  fresh  in  my 
mind  are  the  memories  of  tlie  pitfall  studded 
trails,  the  merciless  onslaught  of  the  leeches, 
the  wistful  faces  of  our  \rooT  comrades  who  fell 
out  to  die  by  the  wayside,  and  the  ashen  pallor 
on  the  face  of  Captain  Victor  when  he  under- 
stood at  last  that  his  manifold  crimes  had  passed 
the  limits  of  the  while  man's  mercy. 
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The  Cave-Dwellers  of  Mexico. 

By  Dr.  Cari.  Lumhoi.tz. 

Dr.  Lumholtz  spent  several  years  in  the  practically  unknown  Sierra  Madre  del  Norte  region 
of  Mexico,  where  he  discovered  some  extraordinary  races  of  cave-dwellers,  living  to  -  day- 
exactly  as  they  did  before  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  order  to  study  these  primitive  people: 
Dr.  Lumholtz  lived  with  them  for  some  considerable  time.  He  describes  his  experiences  in 
the  accompanying  article,  which  is  illustrated  with   some    remarkable  photographs,  and  has  been 

specially  written  for  "  The  Wide  World  Magazine." 

south  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  in  the  forbidding  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  I  came  upon 
natives  who  to  this  day  prefer  to  Uve  in  caves 
rather  than  in  the  shelter  of  houses  of  their 
own  construction. 

Thanks  to  the  geological  nature  of  the 
country,  in  which  sandstone  and  weathered 
porphyry  abound,  the  mountain  slopes  are  full 
of  caverns ;  and  primitive  man  gratefully  and 
contentedly  accepted  Nature's  bounty.  Caves, 
especially  in  winter,  are  preferred  by  a  great 
many  of  these  people,  as  they  are  warm  and  a 
much  more  eflfective  protection  against  the 
elements  than  the  huts  which  the  more  pro- 
gressive members  of  the  tribe  fashion,  with 
primitive  tools  and  appliances,  .from  split  pine- 
logs. 

The  Mexican  cave-dwellers  of  to-day,  the 


HO  has  not  heard  of  the  wonderful 
cliff  dwellings  in  the  south-western 
section  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent ?  They  were  discovered  only 
some  forty  years  ago,  and  ever  since 
curious  tourists  and  earnest  scientists  have 
visited  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  or  Mancos  Canyon  in 
Colorado  to  look  at  those  marvellous  structures, 
which,  with  unseeing  eyes,  like  some  uncanny 
sf>ectres  of  a  bygone  time,  stare  into  the  present 
age,  wondering  and  to  be  wondered  at.  If 
those  stones  could  speak,  what  a  story  they 
might  tell !  But  present-day  investigators  have 
ways  and  means  of  eliciting  information  from 
such  mute  relics  as  the  flint  arrow-heads, 
pottery  sherds,  and  remnants  of  plaited  mats 
and  baskets  found  in  these  cell-like  afkartments 
on  the  steep  mountain  walls. 

Prehistoric  these  ruins  certainly  are,  yet  it  is  a 
question  whether 
they  are  really 
ancient,  as  there 
is  some  indica- 
tion that  when 
the  con<iuering 
Spaniards  first 
came  upon  them 
some  of  these 
cliff  -  dwellings 
were  still  in- 
habited. More- 
over, the  builders 
of  these  curious 
habitations  ex- 
tended over  an 
immense  area, 
for  I  found  ruins 
of  the  same  style 
in  the  remote 
mountain  ranges 
of  North-Western 
Mexico. 

Travelling  some 
four  hundred  miles 
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THE  CUAT  WALL  or  ROCK  IN  WHICM  MO»T  OP  THE  TAKAMUMABB  CAVB'OWBLMNCS  ABB  rOUNDi 

frtm  a  Pkct*. 


Tarahumare  Indians,  once  occupied  the  main 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Chihuahua,  but 
nowadays  they  are  confined  10  part  of  that 
immense  mountainotis  region  which  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  Ma<lre  del  Norte  runs  along  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico.  Viewing  this  range 
from  the  west,  it  appears  like  a  towering  rugged 
wall,  while  towards  the  east  it  rises  more 
gradually.  Many  rivers  have  their  origin  here, 
and  after  a  more  or  less  tortuous  course 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  running  in  pre- 
cipitous canyons  or  barrancas,  like  deep  gashes 
in  the  mountain  range,  which  make  this  part 
of  Mexico  hard  to  traverse.  In  this  region,  so 
difficult  of  access,  we  find  the  cave-dwellers — 
practically  beyond  reach  of  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  outer  world — leading  a  primitive  life  of 
their  own.  So  little  have  they  outgrown  the 
childhood  stage  of  mankind  that  on  the  approach 
of  a  stranger  they  will,  like  deer,  fles  out  of 
sight,  leaving  the  homestead  at  the  mercy  of  the 
intruder.  But  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  it,  any 
more  than  a  bird  will  fly  too  far  from  the  nest 
that  is  being  ravaged  ;  and  woe  to  the  man  who 
disregards  the  rights  of  property.  Quicker  than 
to  the  average  white  man  would  seem  possible 
they  call  their  neighbours  within  a  radius  of 
some  twenty  miles,  and  in  a  few  hours  fifty  men 
may  be  on  the  spot  to  wreak  vengeance  for  the 


outrage.  Timid  as  they  are  when  alone,  their 
aggregate  courage  knows  no  limit,  and  cases  are 
known  when  Mexicans  have  had  to  pay  with 
their  lives  the  penalty  of  an  offence. 

As  often  as  not  the  cave  is  accepted  as  Nature 
made  it,  rough  and  ready ;  but  the  n)ore 
fastidious  add  such  improvements  as  a  low  stone 
wall,  partially  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  cavern 
and  serving  as  a  protection  against  wind  and 
animals.  Mortar  is  never  used  in  the  building 
of  this  rampart,  but  mud  sometimes  serves  in 
its  stead.  At  one  side  of  the  habitation,  under 
the  overhanging  cliff,  the  housewife  has  her 
metate,  or  flat  stune  for  grinding  maize,  the 
staple  food  of  all  Indians.  In  a  corner  or  on  a 
ledge  the  man  keeps  his  bow  and  arrows. 
Privacy  is  secured  by  the  distance  at  which  the 
next-door  neighbour  lives — some  three  or  four 
miles  away.  The  cave,  with  its  level  floor, 
serves  as  parlour,  sitting-room,  and  kitchen,  and 
at  night  skins  are  spread  in  lieu  of  beds  around 
the  fire,  which  here,  as  always,  is  the  greatest 
comfort  to  primitive  man. 

If  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  be  the  happy 
possessor  of  some  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats,  he  may 
build  a  corral  inside  the  cave  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  animals,  the  safety  of  which  is 
of  greater  importance  to  him  than  his  own  ease. 
In  fact,  his  personal  comfort  is  always  secondary 
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to  his  earthly  possessions,  nnd  the  only  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  cave  consists  in  a 
storehouse,  which  he  erects  of  stone  and  mud, 
or  of  wood.  Here  he  keeps  his  winter  supply 
of  corn,  an  extra  blanket  that  the  thrifty  house- 
wife has  woven  on  her  primitive  loom,  some 
woollen  yarn  that  she  has  spun,  or  some  similar 
valuables.  Few  are  so  poor  that  all  tiie  family 
wealth  can  be  stored  within  the  limited  space  of 
one  such  cupboard,  and  as  a  rule  they  have 
storehouses  in  various  directions  outside  of  the 
home.  Thus  a  man's  riches  may  be  estimated 
by  the  number  of  these  queer  little  round  or 
square  structures,  somciimes  not  large  enough 


by  an  artistically  woven  girdle.  For  dignity 
rather  than  any  other  reason  the  man  may  wear 
a  poncho  around  his  shoulders  and  the  woman 
may  put  on  a  short  tunic,  and  either  of  them 
may  wrap  a  blanket  around  the  body  up  to  the 
eyes.  Mothers  make  use  of  this  typical  Indian 
garment  in  holding  their  little  ones  on  their 
backs. 

The  daily  life  of  these  people  is  full  of  quaint 
touches.  The  family  begin  to  bestir  themselves 
at  daybreak.  With  a  pine-cone  the  man  makes 
an  attempt  to  disentangle  his  raven  hair,  which 
hangs  straight  and  thick  around  his  head.  The 
wife  in  the  meanlinie  grinds  the  corn  and  pre- 


are  closed  with 
against  the  wall 
might  with  ease 
primitive  society 


to  accommodate  a  good -sized  dog.  The 
most  peculiar  thing  about  them  is  that 
they  have  neither  lock  nor  key.  They 
u  board  pla.slered 
with  mud  ;  anyone 
remove  it,  but  in 
there  seems  to  exist  a 
higher  regard  for  ma/m  and  fuum  than  among 
more  advanced  people.  To  break  o^x;n  a  store- 
house sealed  in  the  manner  indicated  is  con- 
sidered the  most  heinous  crime  ;  and  let  me 
record  it  here  that  the  unsophisticated  Tara- 
humare,  before  he  "  learns  better"  from  the  wily 
whites,  never  cheats  at  bargains. 

The  people,  living  in  a  style  and  manner 
that  was  outgrown  by  Europeans  thousands  of 
years  ago,  are  a  hearty,  healthy,  and  by  no 
means  unintelligent  race.  In  colour  they  are 
light  chocolate  brown.  The  climate  necessitates 
but  little  clothing.  When  at  home  the  men  are 
satisfied  with  a  breech-cloth,  the  women  with  a 
skirt  of  cotton-clolh,  held  up  around  the  waist 
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pares  the  indispensable  tortillas  (com -cakes), 
roasting  them  dexterously  in  a  shallow  earthen- 
ware tlish  placed  on  the  glowing  cinders.  In  a 
gourd  bowl  she  stirs  some  corn  meal  and  water 
with  a  flavouring  of  herbs  as  a  drink,  and  in  a 
jar  placed  on  three  small  stones  some  beans 
may  be  boiling.  A  favourite  food  with  the 
Tarahumarcs  is  mice.  They  are  so  fond  of  these 
little  animals  that  "  civilized  "  Tarahumares  have 
been  known  to  ask  Mexicans  for  permission  to 
enter  their  houses  in  order  to  hunt  for  mice  ;  but 
the  main  supply  is  secured  by  means  of  in- 
geniously constructed  traps  that  testify  to  the 
mechanical  gift  inherent  in  the  tribe.  In  pre- 
paring the  "  game  "  for  the  table  the  animals 
are  skinned,  the  little  carcasses  being  threaded 
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alongside  of  one  another  on  a  wooden  spit  and 
jirilled  before  the  fire.  So  close  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  these  little  rodents  that  among 
women  the  most  admired  are  those  who  have 
"eyes  like  a  mouse." 

The  morning  meal  over,  the  man  takes  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  goes  out  on  a  day's  hunt. 
He  also  takes  his  axe  along  with  him,  to  use  in 
case  he  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a  squirrel. 
This  kind  of  game  is  not  hunted  in  the  way 
that  would  seem  to  us  the  most  simple — bring- 
ing it  down  with  an  arrow.  The  Tarahumare 
considers  an  arrow  too  valuable  to  waste  in  this 
way.  So  he  starts  to  chop  dmcn  the  tree,  and 
€.xj)ccts  his  dogs  to  help  him  catch  the  squirrel 
when  the  tree  falls  !  But  the  creature  is  very 
agile  and  may  escape  to  another  tree,  in  which 
case  the  patient  hunter  goes  to  work  to  cut 
down  tree  number  two.  In  this  way  he  may 
have  to  fell  as  many  as  ten  trees  before  the 
quarry  is  secured.  This  accomplished,  he  feels 
compensated  for  the  day's  labour,  for  time  and 


the  daily  needs  of  a  family  and  the  gathering  of 
herbs  and  roots  would  seem  a  sufficiently  large 
task.  She  has  to  mind  the  children  and  to 
make  all  her  own  pottery,  which  is  more  clumsy 
than  substantial  and  needs  constant  replenishing. 
What  little  time  is  left  her  she  spends  at  her 
loom,  weaving  girdles  and  blankets  for  the 
family.  And  the  ever-varying  designs  and 
patterns  which  she  manages  to  work  out  in  the 
coarse  home-spun,  home-dyed  woollen  yarn  are 
eloquent  expressions  of  the  innate  artistic  sense 
of  the  race. 

When  I  first  came  among  these  strange 
people  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  I  should  never 
be  able  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  them. 
They  are  naturally  distrustful  of  strangers,  and 
an  unfortunate  event  rendered  the  task  of  gain- 
ing their  confidence  almost  hopeless.  From  an 
ancient  burial-place  wc  had  taken  some  skulls, 
which  had  been  left  lying  outside  my  tent 
until  we  could  pack  them.  A  native  whom  we 
had  engaged  to  show  us  the  way  over  the  high- 
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work  have  no  fixed  value  in  his  mind.  The  wife 
is  most  appreciative  and  well-satisfied  with 
whatever  the  husband  brinijs  home.  After 
cleaning  it  and  scraping  the  hair  off  she  boils  it, 
leaving  the  skin  on,  in  order  not  to  waste  any 
nourishment. 

The  Indian  woman's  work  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  meals,  though 
the  grinding  of  the  quantities  of  corn  required  by 


lands  had  his  own  peculiar  ideas  about  the 
presence  of  these  uncanny  relics,  until  finally 
at  dusk,  while  he  was  eating  his  supper,  some- 
thing startled  him,  and,  leaving  supper,  blanket, 
and  all  behind,  he  ran  away  never  to  be  seen  by 
us  again.  But  we  soon  found  to  our  sorrow 
that  the  interpretations  he  put  on  what  he  had 
seen  in  our  camp  were  of  the  wildest  nature. 
According  to  his  account,  we  were  nothing  less 
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than  man-eaters,  and  the  skulls  of  the  victims 
of  our  cannibalistic  propensities  were  lying 
around  by  tlie  tents.  The  weapon  used  for 
killing  the  I'arahumares  was  the  oiinera,  with 
wtudi  I  "shot"  the  people.  While  in  our 
camp,  said  the  guide,  he  had  seen  the  jar  made 
ready  in  which  he  himself  was  to  be  bulled  for 
our  supper ! 

The  rumours  about  the  terrible  white  men 
who  subsisted  on  Tarahumare  women  and 
children  and  green  corn  spread  like  wildt'irc. 
Wherever  we  came  we  found  the  little  farms 
deserted,  and  women  and  children  who  caught 
sight  of  us  screaming  with  terror  and  running 
for  their  lives.  For  a  couple  of  months  1  could 
not  get  within  speaking  distance  of  the  people 
I  wanted  to  study.  But  everything  comes  to 
him  who  waits^  and  to  me  it  came  from  au 
entirely  unexpeieted  quarter. 

There  had  \)ccr\  for  a  long  time  a  most  dis- 
tressing drought  in  these  mountains.  Every 
day  the  Indians  fired  the  forest  to  make  douds, 
believing  tliat  clouds  of  any  description  bring 
rain.  ihcy  succeeded  only  in  bringing  the 
calamity  more  vividly  liome  to  roe^  as  they  .were 
destroying  what  little  gras';  the  sun  had  spared 
and  making  travel  next  to  impossible.  Fmally, 
when  I  had  decided  to  start  out  alone  with  a 
couple  of  Mexicans  on  an  excursion  of  some 
weeks'  duration,  preferring  to  submit  to  all  sorts 
of  hardships  and  difficulties  rather  than  to 
remain  idle  any  longer,  I  was  overtaken  on  the 
first  day  of  my  trip  by  a  heavy  shower.  From 
that  day  onwards  tlw  lowers  seemed  to  follow 
me,  not  ahvays  in  accord  with  my  personal 
comfort,  }et  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  as  the 
Indians  soon  began  to  think  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  1  was  connected  with  them. 
In  this  somewhat  dry  country  the  imtives  value 
rain  more  than  anything  else  on  earth.  They 
became  anxious  to  pose  before  the  hitherto 
dreaded  camera,  which  they  began  to  look  upon 
as  a  powerful  rain  maker.  They  even  expressed 
regret  when  1  departed,  as  they  feared  1  might 
take  the  rain  with  me. 

But  the  story  of  the  skulls  was  by  no  means 
forgotten.  Many  months  afterwards  I  was 
taken  to  task  on  that  account  My  interpreter, 
whom  I  sent  to  straighten  out  the  matter, 
volunteered  an  explanation,  which  I  am  con- 
vinced was  strictly  in  accord  with  his  own 
conviction.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  skulls 
had  been  dug  out  in  order  that  the  white  man 
might  sec  \vlit  tl;er  the  people  had  been  properly 
bapii/ed !  Tlie  Indians  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  this  reason. 

The  roughn  s  nf  ihr  ( ountry  through  which 
I  travelled  preclude!  tlv-  t.ikitiu'  nluti::  of  a  large 
pack-train,  and  under  the  circ  umstances  civilized 


man  s  provisions  s<>un  gave  out  I  had  then  to 
subsist  on  what  I  could  procure  from  the 
Indians,  and  they  could  give  only  what  they 
liad — corn  and  beans,  and  now  and  then  a 
sheep  or  a  goat  The  Tarahumare  does  not 
like  to  sell  and  has  no  use  for  money.  The 
com  was  prepared  for  consumption  in  the  ways 
known  to  the  natives,  the  simplest  being  to 
toast  the  grains  on  a  piece  of  crockery  over  the 
fire.  This  dish  tastes  well  enough  and  is  easy 
to  prepare,  especially  when  you  are  too  tired  to 
fuss  with  the  cooking.  But  the  kernels  thus 
prepared  assume  the  consistency  of  little 
pebliles,  and  on  my  return  to  civilization  T  was 
astonished  to  learn  of  the  insidious  work  they 
bad  done  to  my  molars,  the  building  up  of 
which  taxed  the  ini;eiiu!ty  of  American  dentistry. 

I  made  a  palatable  drink  for  myself  out  of 
honey  and  water,  and  fortunately  I  had  a  good 
supply  of  splendid  California  honey  in  tin  cans, 
which  lasted  me  for  live  years.  The  first  thing 
after  pitching  camp  and  unsaddling  the  mules 
was  always  to  get  mv  kettle  of  water  boiling,  and 
mto  a  large  cupful  of  it  I  stirred  a  few  spoonfuls 
of  honey.  This  drink  was  wonderfully  refresh- 
ing after  a  hard  da\  's  work,  and,  what  was  still 
more  important,  it  gave  me  an  appetite  for  the 
Ihigal  meals  to  \\hich  I  was  confined.  That  is 
to  say,  it  enabled  me  to  swallow  the  stuff.  To 
eat  became  a  labour  which  I  was  always  glad  to 
get  through  with,  and  I  can  remember  instances 
when,  even  with  my  honey,  I  was  obliged  to  lie 
down  and  chew  and  chew  indefinitely  until  at 
last  able  to  get  the  food  down.  Animals  may 
do  well  enough  on  a  monotonous  diet ;  but  if 
civilized  man  has  to  eat  the  same  dish  three 
times  a  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  he  will, 
after  a  month  or  so,  find  it  a  pretty  toufih  joU 

Like  all  pagan  Indians  in  Mexico,  Hie  Tkra- 
humares  worship  t'"  -ir  gods  by  dancing,  which, 
in  diametrical  contrast  to  our  social  diveraon, 
is  to  them  a  solemn  and  ceremonious  ritual, 
performed  in  the  most  earnest,  prayerful,  and 
devout  mood,  no  matter  what  impression  they 
wake  upon  the  uninitiated  white  man.  The 
chief  purpose  of  all  the  worship  is  to  make  it 
rain,  and  they  implore  all  the  animals  to  help 
them  in  bringing  about  this  consummation. 
The  birds  who  sing  in  the  spring,  the  cooing 
doves,  the  croaking  trogs,  the  chirping  locusts — 
all  pray  for  the  same  thing  and  get  an  answer  in 
the  copious  summer  rains.  Everyone  partici- 
pates in  the  dance,  the  n)en  in  one  set  or  group, 
the  women  in  another,  to  the  sii^ng  of  the 
mi'dicinc  man,  who  leads  the  dance,  accom- 
panying i)iniself  with  a  gourd  rattle,  which  he 
swings  like  a  biton,  with  much  enthusiasm. 
They  dance,  as  they  express  it,  "to  the 
cross,"  which  is  always  erected  in  front  of  the 
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cave  or  hut  This  is  a  simple  combination  of 
a  long  upright  and  a  short  horizontal  slick, 
and  sometimes  there  may  be  two,  or  even  three, 
crosses  placed  side  by  side.  The  earliest 
records  show  that  the  Tarahumares  used  this 
symbol  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards, 
who  were  dumfounded  at  seeing  these  heathens 
worship  a  cross,  which,  however,  has  no  Christian 
sij^nificance.  To  the  Indian  the  cross  stands 
for  the  perfect  man.  Father  Sun  ;  and  where 
there  is  a  plurality  of  crosses  they  represent 
Mother  Moon  and  her  son,  the  Morning  Star. 

The  dancing  goes  on  throughout  the  night, 
and  with  the  dawn  the  second  part  of  the  feast 
— but  by  no  means  secondary  in  importance — 
is  ushered  in.    Food,  and  plenty  of  it,  has  been 


n)akc  it  strong  and  keep  it  from  getting  ill,  and 
throughout  his  earthly  career  tesvino  is  to  the 
Tarahumare  the  sine  quA  non  in  all  and  every 
event  It  is  food  and  drink  to  him :  it  is  his 
medicine  for  internal  and  external  use  ;  it  is  the 
chief  medium  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  gods. 
As  one  I'arahumare  friend  of  mine  put  it : 
"  The  rain  makes  the  corn  grow,  from  the  corn 
the  tesvino  is  made,  and  the  tesvino  is  used  to 
bring  on  the  rain." 

The  medicine-man  is  not  only  priest,  but 
.doctor  as  well.  He  is  consulted  in  every  ill- 
ness, real  or  fancied,  and  he  effects  his  cures 
with  remedies  or  with  magic.  Once  I  deter- 
mined to  test  the  efficiency  of  a  Tarahumare 
medicine-man's  art    As  I  was  suffering  at  the 
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prepareu,  and  is  now  dispatched  It  is  against 
good  form  to  eat  much  on  the  premises  ;  the 
meat  in  its  broth,  tortillas,  beans,  etc.,  are 
handed  to  the  women,  who  fill  them  into  jars 
specially  brouj:ht  for  the  purpose,  and  take  them 
home.  The  drink,  however,  is  consumed  on  the 
spot. 

This  liquor,  known  as  tesvino,  is  a  i>eculiar 
home-brewed  beer  made  from  maize.  It  is  quite 
pleasant  in  taste  and  but  mildly  stimulating  ; 
but  the  Indians  take  it  in  such  incredibly  large 
quantities  that  they  invariably  become  sense- 
lessly intoxicated,  and  when  they  finally  adjourn 
the  meeting  and  start  homeward  they  rarely  get 
very  far  before  they  have  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
off  the  effects  of  their  carouse. 

Tesvino  is  given  to  the  new-born  babe  to 


time  from  a  slight  cold  I  requested  one  of  them 
to  cure  me.  Of  course,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
do  this  —  for  a  consideration  —  and  told  me 
to  go  ahead  to  my  camp,  where  he  promised 
to  follow  me  immediately.  On  his  arriv-al  he 
asked  me  to  kneel  down.  Then  he  began  to 
squeeze  my  head  l)etwi-cn  his  dirty  hands,  and 
applying  his  lips  to  my  left  ear  sucked  at  it 
forcibly,  producing  a  sensation  that  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  ha\e  had  an  insect  in  their 
ear.  After  sucking  my  other  ear  in  a  like  manner, 
and  one  of  my  ankles  he  sjKit  into  a  cup  a 
lot  of  blood  mixed  with  some  grass  seeds,  which 
he  gravely  asserted  had  been  the  cause  of  my 
illness.  The  cup  was  then  ceremoniously  taken 
away  by  my  Indian  attendant,  with  an  order  to 
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bury  its  contents  that  they  might  never  return 
and  cause  further  trouble. 

The  tribe  is  remarkably  fond  of  games  and 
sport,  especially  foot  races.  There  is  probably 
no  other  people  in  the  world  which  can  compete 
with  them  in  running,  not  so  much  in  regard  to 
speed  as  to  endurance,  for  a  Tarahumare  is  able 
to  run  continuously  from  noon  till  sunrise, 
making  a  hundred  and  seventy  miles  without 
stopping,  on  a  slow,  steady  trot !  His  propensity 
for  running  is  so  great  that  the  tribe  derives  its 
native  name  from  it.  Ralameri,  as  the  Tara- 
humares  call  them- 
selves, means  "foot- 
runners."  /  W»-\i  i 


a  man  owns.  In  accordance  with  the  indepen- 
dent position  of  the  woman  among  the  Mexican 
Indians,  however,  she  is  never  made  an  object 
of  gambling. 

'The  women,  by  the  way,  have  foot  races  of 
their  own,  but  instead  of  tossing  a  ball  they 
throw  rings  of  yucca  fibre,  using  for  the  purpose 
sticks  slightly  bent  at  the  top. 

The  idea  of  immortality  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  Mexican  Indians,  but  they  are  afraid 
of  their  dead,  who,  they  say,  feeling  lonely  in  the 
spirit  world  and  desirous  of  lM»%'ing  their  friends 
and    relatives   join    them,  come 
back  and   make  them   ill.  The 
dead  also  envy  the  heirs  all  the 


IN  rnoNT  OF  TIIR  MEV  Will.  llF  SFES  A  GROIT 

h'rvm  <i)  "  sACKtu  ohjects." 


In  their  running  races  each  of  the  two  i)arties 
matched  against  the  other  has  a  wooden  bull, 
which  they  toss  ahead  while  running;.  The  ball 
is  moved  onward  by  a  kick  with  the  toes  and 
must  not  be  touched  by  the  hand.  .A  |)ronii- 
nent  feature  of  the  race  is  the  bettirii:;  connected 
with  it,  the  stakes  being  blankets,  bows  and 
arrows,  girdles,  coloured  liandkerchiefs,  balls  of 
woollen  yarn,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  thrown  into 
one  or  two  heaps,  and  afterwards  distributed 
among  the  winning  speculators.  The  victor 
himself  gets  no  material  award,  but  is  highly 
honoured.  Cattle,  too,  are  sometimes  put  up 
in  these  betting  transactions — in  fact,  everything 


pood  things  ihcy  have  left  behind.  To  pacify 
the  departed  the  surviving  members  of  the 
family  make  a  number  of  feasts  for  him  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  after  his  demise,  giving 
him  all  the  food  and  necessaries  of  life  he  craves 
for.  After  each  feast  they  hunt  him  off  by 
throwing  ashes  and  making  sp>eeches,  in  which 
they  emphasize  their  unwillingness  to  have  any- 
thing further  to  do  with  him.  The  Tarahumare 
make  three  feasts  for  a  man,  but  four  for  a 
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woman  ;  it  takes  more  effort  to  drive  her  away, 
as  she  does  not  run  so  fast. 

To  the  average  man  all  Indians,  like  all 
"  coons,"  look  alike,  but  to  the  thoughtful 
observer  different  tribes  have  different  charac- 
teristics. A  few  hundred  miles  south  of  the 
Tarahumare,  yet  still  within  the  range  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  del  Norte,  I  came  upon  another 
tribe  of  Indians  in  many  ways  unlike  them. 
These  are  the  Huichols,  who  number  about 
four  thousand  souls  and  occupy  a  section  which 
is  exceedingly  difficult  of  access  on  account  of 
the  stupendous  mountain  ridges  encompassing 
them  on  all  sides.  They  have  been  able  to 
adhere  to  the  customs  and  beliefs  left  them  by 
uncounted  generations,  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  arc  to-day  practically  in  the  same  state  of 
development  as  they  were  when  their  relatives, 
the  Aztecs,  succumbed  to  the  fire  and  sword  of 
the  invading  Spaniards. 

So  well  is  the  tribe  protected  by  its  natural 

fortifications  that  the 
country  was  not  con- 
quered   until  1723. 


in  temp>erament  they  are  different,  being  impul- 
sive, quick  tempered,  imaginative,  and  vivacious. 
Nature  has  endowed  them  more  lavishly  than 
many  other  tribes  ;  they  are  musical,  and  have 
better  voices  than  any  of  the  aboriginals  I  have 
heard  singing.  The  women  manifest  a  high 
artistic  sense  in  the  decoration  of  their  dress,  be 
it  textile  or  embroidery  work  ;  and  what  is  still 
more  interesting,  though  for  the  civilized  man 
well-nigh  impossible  to  realize,  is  that  every  bit 
of  this  ornamentation  is  an  expression  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  the  maker  or  wearer  of 
the  article,  as  each  ornament  conveys  a  distinct 
prayer.  Pagans  though  the  Huichols  are,  their 
life  from  birth  to  death  is  one  of  devotion  to 
their  deities. 

The  men  make  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
symbolic  objects,  by  which  they  express  to  the 
gods  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  people,  and 
most  of  their  time  is  taken  up  in  this  way  and 
by  feasts  intended  to  propitiate  the  gods.  For 
the  latter  are  supp>osed  to  be  angry  with  man 
and  jealous  of  him  ;  they  especially  want  to 
keep  for  themselves  the  clouds,   which  the 
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HUICIIOL  cnivHOPSES. 
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The  impress  which  the  Franciscan  monks,  who 
followed  the  victorious  soldiers,  made  upon  the 
mount.iineers  was  but  slight,  and  they  therefore 
typify  the  status  of  the  Indian  more  plainly  than 
any  other  tribe  found  nowadays  north  of  Panama. 

The  name  Huichols  (pronounced  Vcetchols) 
means  healers,  or  doctors.  Though  in  general 
appearance  much  resembling  the  Tarahumares, 


....  J. -'-  • 

Huichols  are  sorely  in  need  of  for  their  agricul- 
ture. The  gods  must,  therefore,  be  appeased, 
and  the  medicine  men  know  how  to  do  this  by 
singing  epics  for  at  least  two  successive  nights 
at  each  feast,  reciting  the  ancient  deeds  of  the 
gods.  With  this  and  the  sul)sequent  sacrifice 
of  oxen,  etc.,  the  deities  arc  pleased,  and  they 
consent  to  give  up  the  clouds  in  favour  of  the 
Huichols,  who  thus  gain  the  much  desired  rain. 
Theie  are  no  fewer  than  eighteen  temples  in 
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spring  in  which  the  deity  is  supposed 
to  reside,  and  people  come  here  at 
different  limes  of  the  year  to  bathe 
their  heads.  Every  child 
born  in  the  tribe  has  to  be 
"  baptized  "  with  water  from 
a  holy  spring.  Whatever 
a  Huichol  has  on  his 
mind  he  brings  before 
the  gods  in  one  of  these 
caves,   depositing  with 


the  h"ttle  country — circular  struc- 
tures with  conical  thatched  roofs  - 
and  here  the  people  gather  for  the 
feasts.    In  the  middle  of  the  temple 
the  greatest  god,  the  fire,  is  burning. 
The  ceremonies  consist  mainly  of  a 
peculiar  dance  to  the  singing  of  the 
medicine-man,  who  at  times  accom- 
panies himself  by  beating  the  native 
drum  with  his  hands.    '1  he  temples 
have  only  one  aperture  for  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  the  people,  but 
as  there  is  no  door  the  building  can 
never  he  closed.    In  the  vicinity  of 
the  temples  there  is  always  found  a 
number  of  small  oblong  houses 
which  serve  as  sj»e(;ial  places  of 
devotion  for  different  god.s,  and 
which,    therefore,   may   be  fitly 
called   god  hou.ses.    Such  struc- 
tures are   also  to  be  found  at 
lonely  places  in  the  woods.  The 
interior  always  presents  a  striking 
apf)earance  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of    strange  varicoloured 
objects  placed  there  in  honour  of  the  special 
god  to  whom  the  house  is  dedicated. 

In  the  Huichol  country  there  are  also  innu- 
merable sacred  caves,  where  some  deity  is 
invoked  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
god  houses.  Many  of  these  caves  owe  their 
sacred  character  to  the  presence  of  a  pool  or 


symbolic 


A  NAl.ht.Li  LAV^  IN  WHICH  A  Ui  lU  IS  kUKKI&EU  TO  b«  BU_ 

his  prayers  some  beautiful  object  as  a 
sacrifice. 

The  holiest  of  all  the  sacred  places  in  the 
Huichol  country  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  God  of  Fire,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
deities,  and  several  small  houses  have  been 
erected  here  in  token  of  the  reverence  in  which 
the  people  hold  him  and  the  other  gods  who 
reside  with  him.  Here  was  also  kept  until  very 
recently  the  most  ancient  statue  of  the  God  of 
lire.  I  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  place, 
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and  I  noticed  that  the  idol,  which  was  made  of 
tufa,  had  a  large  hole  in  the  right  side.  This 
had  been  made  by  the  people  who  came  to  ask 
him  for  success  in  healing,  and  who  thought 
they  could  increase  their  jxjwers  by  surrepti- 
tiously scraping  off  and  eating  a  few  particles  of 
the  god's  body. 

There  are  other  caves  of  much  interest  con- 
nected with  the  hisior)'  of  this  god.  In 
one  of  them  he  was  born,  and  a  large  block 
of  volcanic  tufa  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
cave  represents  him  as  an  infant.  A  small 
temple  has  been  erected  here  in  his  honour. 
My  Huichol  guides  were,  at  my  rec}uest, 
obliging  enough  to  take  a  statue  of  the  deity 


out  of  the  temple  in  order  that  it  might  be 
photografjhed.  The  idol  may  be  seen  in  the 
illustration. 

The  number  of  gods  which  the  pious  Huichol 
feels  called  upon  to  appease  is  not  so  great  as 
the  number  of  names  would  seem  to  imply,  as 
there  are  names  for  the  many  different  mani- 
festations of  each  deity.  They  are  all  supposed 
to  stand  around  the  horizon  of  the  country, 
listening  to  what  the  people  arc  saying  and 
seeing  what  they  are  doing.  When  a  Huichol 
wants  a  favour  granted,  therefore,  he  is  not 
satisfied  with-  praying  to  one  of  them,  but 
addresses  many,  "  for,  '  says  he,  "  if  one  does 
not  resjwnd,  another  one  may  !  " 
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A  HEROINE  OF  THE  WILD  WEST. 

BV  W.  CI.  P.XTTERSON. 

There  are  few  frontier  characters  who  possess  a  more  romantic  and  pathetic  history  than 
"Calamity  Jane."  the  famous  woman-scout,  pony  express  rider,  and  Indian  fighter,  who  is  now.  by 
the  irony  of  fate,  spending  her  last  days  in  a  Wyoming  gaol.  Her  thrilling  adventures  have 
formed  the  basis  of  innumerable  "  blood-and-thundcr "  stories,  and  the  full  narrative  of  her 
eventful  career  would  fill  many  volumes,  more  exciting  than  the  most  melodramatic  fiction.  Mr. 
Patterson  here  relates  a  few  of  Calamity's  "  exploits,  and  shows  under  what  pitiful  circumstances 
this  faithful  old  servant  of  the  State  is  now  awaiting  "  the  last  roll-call." 


EFT  nil  orphan  at  eight  years  of  age, 
"  Calatniiy  Jane,"  then  plain  Jane, 
became  the  mascot  or  "  daughter  of 
the  regiment  "  of  a  devil-may-care 
squadron  of  soldiers  in  a  frontier 
barracks,  lletween  tlien  and  now  Jane  lias 
been,  succes«ive]y,  an  army  messenger,  a  frontier 
guide,  an  Indian  scout  atid  mail-carrier  through 
a  hostile  country,  an  artiste  in  a  mining-camp 


she  is  to  day.  Though  "  Calamity  Jane  '  lived — 
I  use  the  past  tense,  for  her  career  is  practically 
run — an  abnormal  life,  she  seemed  somehow 
to  fit  into  it.  In  just  what  sort  of  a  "  Wild 
Western  "  play  Jane  could  be  staged  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  off-hand  ;  she  is  so  unusual, 
so  entirely  different  from  other  women,  good  or 
bad. 

Though  Jane  was  many  times  in  the  Montana 
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variety  theatre,  a  soldier  and  Indian  fighter  in 
m.ile  attire,  and  a  typical,  though  leminine, 
frontier-town  "bad  man,"  riding  her  horse  into 
saloons,  shooting  the  lights  out,  and  performing 
other  orthodo.x  feats  in  the  most  approve<l 
fashion.  'I'hen,  by  easy  steps,  as  her  at;e 
increased,  she  descended  the  incline  to  be  what 


town  where  I  was  residing,  it  was  never  my 
fortune  to  see  her  but  once.  Imagine  a  town 
thronged  with  well-dressed  women — for  Butte  is 
as  modish  in  these  days  as  Boston — and  then 
picture  the  bent  figure  of  a  creature  whom  you 
guess  is  a  woman,  garbed  in  rough  gunny- 
sacking,  stamping  along  in  men's  boots.  This 
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was  Jane  a  few  years  ago.  Her  hair,  grey  and 
tousled,  hung  down  over  her  brow,  and  a  cow- 
boy hat  topfx^d  off  the  piclures(iue  costume.  It 
was  on  a  cold  winter's  day  when  I  saw  the  old 
woman.  As  I  looked  through  a  front-office 
window,  Jane,  who  had  turned  quickly  to 
resent  some  thoughtless  gibe  from  a  lad 
across  the  way,  slipped  on  the  icy  pavement, 
and,  in  falling,  cut  an  ugly  gash  across  her 
forehead.  .Several  of  us  rushed  to  her  assist- 
ance and  brought  her  inside  the  office.  Her 
real  grievance  seemed  to  be  for  the  stirring 
days  that  were  gone  ;  the  times  when  impertinent 
youngsters  held   "  Calamity  Jane's "  personal 


en  roiilc  one  day,  when  the  command  was 
passing  through  an  esjx'cially  rough  mountain 
country,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  soldiers 
were  entering  a  deep  canyon,  walled  with 
boulders  and  stunted  pines,  they  were  cleverly 
ambushed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  white 
officers  was  shot  by  a  concealed  red -skin 
and  fell  from  his  horse,  whereu|)on  two  other 
painted  savages  rushed  from  their  hiding  places, 
intending  to  secure  the  fallen  man's  scalp.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  however,  the  young  girl 
scout  spurred  her  pony  forward  at  a  gallop,  pro- 
tecting herself  Indian  fashion  by  clinging  to  the 
animal's  side.    She  shot  one  red-skin  dead  as 
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prowess  in  wholesome  respect ;  the  days  when 
savage  Indians,  pitted  against  a  troop  of  soldiers 
of  whom  she  was  one,  found  they  "  had  a  man 
to  deal  with,"  and  when  brave  after  brave  went 
down  before  her  unerring  rifle. 

It  was  U|x>n  one  such  occasion  as  this  that 
she  earned  the  sobriquet  which  clung  to  her  for 
life.  She  was  piloting  several  companies  of 
soldiers  from  the  Montana  barracks  across  the 
wild,  wolf-infested  prairies  for  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  Black  Hills  country  in 
Ix)wer  Dakota,  where  a  large  band  of  hostile 
Sioux  were  said  to  be  besieging  the  gold-miners. 
No  more  intrepid  guide  could  have  been  found 
in  the  whole  North-West,  though  at  the  time 
Jane  was  a  girl  barely  out  of  her  teens.  While 


he  was  on  the  ver)'  point  of  securing  his  ghastly 
trophy,  and  then,  her  horse  still  running,  reached 
down  from  her  insecure  position,  seized  the 
prostrate  soldier  from  the  ground,  and,  throwing 
the  unconscious  body  across  her  saddle,  escaped 
with  it  to  the  main  body  of  troo|>s.  When 
the  officer  finally  recovered  consciousness  and 
learned  how  he  had  been  rescued  from  certain 
death  he  made  some  remark  about  *'  a  man 
being  unusually  lucky  to  have  such  heroines  as 
Jane  around  in  times  of  calamity."  The  com- 
bination of  words  and  the  remembered  circum- 
stance itself  caused  "Calamity"  to  be  added 
to  the  young  heroine's  name,  and  she  became 
"Calamity  Jane,"  a  sobriquet  she  has  borne 
ever  since. 
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Jane's  real  name,  her  full  name,  is  open  to 
doubt.  A  gentleman  who  has  known  her  from 
infancy  up  lias  a  dim  idea  that  her  family  name 
was  "  .Marks  " — "  though  which  family,  that  of 
her  parents  or  of  one  of  her  husbands,"  he  added, 
with  a  laugh,  "is  by  no  means  sure."  Jane's 
marital  ventures  have  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  one  to  fourteen.  An  unsigned  but  \ery 
graphic  biography  of  "  Calamity"  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Helena  (.Mont.)  Independent — 
which,  among  a  score  of  written  and  verbal 


Another  interesting  and  pertinent  extract  from 
this  same  authority  reads  as  follows  : — 

"In  1875  Jane  went  as  a  scout  with  Captain 
Crook  to  the  Black  Hills,  then  an  Indian  reser- 
vation, and  not  subject  to  settlement,  to  drive 
the  (illegal)  settlers  out.  In  1876  she  was  sent 
with  im|>ortant  messages  to  General  Custer. 
This  ride  across  country  through  the  bitter  cold 
— for  it  was  dead  of  winter-  almost  cost  Jane 
her  life,  and  at  the  same  time  it  probably 
saved  her,  for  it  was  only  the  sickness  which 
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authorities  on  the  sulijfct  consulted  by  me  to 
help  nut  my  own  recollections,  I  consider  the 
most  concise  and  interesting — has  this  to  say  as 
to  "  Calamity's  "  marriages  :  "  If  she  had  a  sur- 
name (and  she  had  more  than  a  dozen,  for  she 
has  been  married  time  and  again)  she  would 
not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that, 
while  Jane  has  fought  in  many  battles  without 
a  wound  and  braved  many  dangers,  everyone  of 
her  twelve  husbands  met  a  violent  death,  and 
that,  too.  soon  after  marriage.  It  was  a  by- 
word at  one  time  in  Montana  that  the  man  who 
married  Jane  married  certain  'calamity.'" 


followed  that  prevented  her  being  present  at  the 
fatal  Custer  engagement. 

"  After  the  Indian  wars  Jane  took  to  carry- 
ing mails  for  the  (iovernment.  She  drove  stage 
and  waggon  trains,  she  ser\'ed  her  lime  as  a 
cattle-puncher,  and  she  was  in  ever)'  posse  that 
wt-nt  out  after  a  desperado.  She  lived  for  many 
years  in  Deadwood,  which  was  the  'toughest' 
town  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  for  a  time  she 
carried  the  mail  between  Deadwood  and  Custer 
City. 

"  'Calamity  Jane  '  was  as  keen  in  a  hunt  after 
criminals  as  she  was  when  on  the  Indians' 
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trails.  She  was  in  the  party  that  went  after  the 
notorious  Jack  McCall.  It  was  ^ho,  moreover, 
who  caught  tlie  man.  She  cornered  him  in  a 
meat-shop,  and,  cleaver  in  hand,  made  him 
surrender.  Everybody  knows,  more  or  less, 
of  'Calamity  Jane,'  who  is  the  last  of  the 
old  Indian  fighters  and  arniy  scouts.  She 
deserves  recognition  for  being  the  bravest 
and  the  pluckiest  and  the  wildest  of  them 
all." 

As  I  ga/ed  on  the  grotesque  and  decrepit 
form  of  "  Calamity  " 
that  day  when  she 
fell  on  the  ice  in  the 
streets  of  Hutle,  I 
could  not  help  com- 
paring the  wretched 
creature  before  me — 
whose  wounded  fore- 
head a  kind-hearted 
woman  employe 
was  tenderly  bathing 
—  with  a  picture  I 
had  seen  of  her 
twenty  years  earlier, 
as  the  saucy  -  faced 
"  soubrette  "  of  a 
frontier  dance  -  hall, 
bespangled  and  be- 
diamonded. 

This  unfortunate 
woman  undoubtedly 
possessed  great  force 
of  character,  together 
with  inherent  energy 
and  wonderful 
bravery.  Had  she 
been  reared  amid 
favourable  surround- 
ings, and  not  thrown 
I)ractically  upon  her 
own  resources  while 
the  merest  child  into 
the  probably  well- 
intentioned  and  kind- 
hearted  but  incom- 
petent protection  of 
a  company  of  soldiers 
in  an  unsettled 
country,  the  chances  are  that  she  would  have 
grown  up  a  splendid  woman. 

With  all  her  callousne.ss  and  more  recently 
dissipated  life,  "  Calamity  "  recognised  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  social  outcast.  She  had  one 
child,  a  daughter,  whom  she  had  educated 
"back  East."  Upon  this  daughter  she  never 
intruded  herself.  She  kept  her  in  an  Eastern 
State  all  her  life ;  and  while  her  affection  for 
her  child   was  great,  she  never  allowed  her 
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daughter  to  know  just  how  degraded  a  mother 
she  possessed. 

To  Mr.  (ieorge  Mart^,  the  night  overseer  at 
the  Helena  gaol,  and  to  a  number  of  prominent 
Butte  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  had  known,  or 
heard  of,  "  Calamity  Jane  "  in  early  days,  and 
all  of  whom  had  a  word  of  regret  for  the  |>oor 
woman's  approaching  end,  I  am  also  indebted 
for  inlormation.  Each  man  had  one  or  more 
anecdotes  to  tell  in  which  Jane  figured.  To 
economize  space  I  will  not  attempt  to  classify 

this  information,  but 
treat  it  as  history. 
In  the  Montana  Post, 
an  early  -  day  news- 
jxJ|)er,  I  also  found 
|>ertinent  items. 

For  a  numlx*r  of 
years  1  had  lost  sight 
of  "Calamity."  The 
last  word  I  heard  of 
her  was  in  the  year 
of  the  |)an-American 
Exposition  (1900-1), 
in  Bufl.nio,  N.V.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that 
some  alleged  "char- 
itable "  society  had 
added  Jane  to  the 
big  show,  in  a  way 
which  was  to  put  the 
old  lady  in  Easy  • 
Street  for  the  rest  of 
her  days.  I  find 
now,  in  the  Indefn-n- 
dent  sketch,  a  state- 
ment that  Jane's  so- 
called  benefactors 
were  suspected  by 
their  proti-j^le  to  be 
reaping  the  greater 
part  of  the  money 
accruing  from  her 
personal  exhibition 
at  the  fair.  Moreover, 
poor  "Calamity" 
mourned  for  her  wild 
mountain  home,  the 
locality  where  there 
was  "  room  for  an  old  woman  to  breathe." 

Buffalo  Bill  (Colonel  Wm.  I'.  Cody,  of  "Wild 
West "  fame)  chanced  to  visit  the  exposition. 
Jane  espied  him  when  he  slep|)ed  from  the 
cars.  Knowing  him  well,  as  she  knew  and  was 
known  by  every  prominent  Westerner,  she  in»- 
mediatcly  approached  him. 

"  They've  got  me  buffaloed,"  said  "  Calamity  " 
to  the  famous  ex-scout.  "  1  want  to  go  back. 
There's  no  place  for  me  in  the  East.    Slake  me 
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for  a  railroad  ticket  and  the  price  of  the  meals 
and  send  me  home." 

'*  After  this  fashion,"  continues  the  biography 
mentioned,  "  Jane  got  Ixick  to  Livingston, 
Montana-,  in  September,  1901.  She  made  a 
round  of  the  town  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and 
over  and  over  again  expressed  her  joy  at  being 
'  homtf '  again." 

/I'he  next  public  mention  of  this  wonderful 
but  unfortunate  woman  was  the  announcement 
that  she  had,  in  some  half-demented  return  to 
the  old  days,  under- 
taken to  "shoot  up" 
the  town  of  Cheyenne, 
which  sad  error  had 
landed  her  in  duress. 

There  is  something 
of  tragedy  in  tl.e 
account  given  me  by 
a  city  night  gaol  guard 
(for  gaols  have  been 
lane's  retreats  during 
these  later  years  of 
her  life)  of  his  ex|)eri- 
ence  with  the  old  lady 
during  a  recent  so- 
journ in  his  hosteir)'. 

"She  was  very  ill 
indeed,"  said  my  in- 
formant, "  and  1  actu- 
ally feared,  when  she 
came  ambling  in 
through  the  corridor 
and  announced  that 
she'd  come  for  a 
night's  lodging,  that 
siie  would  never  leave 
the  building  except  in 
a  coffin.  .She  was  as 
shaky  as  a  person  with 
ague,  and  her  face  was 
as  white  as  a  ghost's. 
She  was  going  to  re- 
form, she  said,  if  she 
recovered,  and  go 
back  East,  after 
'  bracing  her  ward- 
robe' and  'corralling  her  old  grey  locks,'  and 
pass  the  balance  of  her  days  in  respectability 
with  her  'little  gal.' 

"  Well,  the  matron  got  her  to  bed  in  the 
women's  ward,  and  having  a  full  house  that 
night,  and  being  accustomed  to  Jane's  visits,  1 
soon  forgot  all  about  her. 

"  Alxnit  a  couple  of  hours  after  midnight, 
however,  as  I  sat  reading  over  the  day's  log,  a 
loud  screech  from  the  up}>er  tier,  where  the 
women's  cells  are.  brought  me  out  of  my  chair. 
I'm  accustomed  to  more  or  less  loud  noises  in 
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the  gaol  at  night.  What  with  crazy  folks 
f»  route  to  the  asylum,  drunken  Indians,  and 
our  own  crop  of  vagabonds,  it's  more  or  less  of 
a  [xmdemonium  the  whole  night  long. 

"  Hut  this  screech  was  somehow  different.  It 
had  an  unearthly  sound  ;  and  presently  the 
matron  came  hurrying  down  to  say  that  Jane 
was  taken  bad.  'She's  thinking  .she's  fighting 
Indians,'  said  the  matron,  'and  I  can't  do  any- 
thing at  all  to  control  her.' 

"  So  I  went  up  there  myself,  fearing  the  old 

lady  might  do  herself 
some  injury.  She  had 
the  quilt  off  her  cot 
wra|>ped  about  her 
body,  atid  seemed  to 
have  her  own  role 
mixed  up  with  a  red- 
skin's.  She  had 
clutched  a  loosened 
round  out  of  a  chair, 
and  was  aiming  it  .'  S 
if  it  were  a  rifle.  'Just 
watch  me  wing  the 
red  scoundrel,  cap- 
tain,' said  Jane,  ad- 
dressing some  vision- 
ary officer  near  by. 
'  Wait  till  he  shows 
those  two  snake's 
eyes  of  his  again  over 
that  clump  of  brush. 
Why,  that's  the  villain 
who  shot  my  Bess !  * 
she  fairly  screamed, 
casting  lier  staring, 
unseeing  eyes  about 
her,  as  though  some- 
one had  protested. 
Bess,  I  should  explain, 
was  a  bay  mare  pre- 
sented to  'Calamity' 
nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  Cleneral  Crook — a 
magnificent  beast, 
which,  barring  Jane's 
daughter,  was  the  one 
thing  she  ever  really  loved,  'fhc  mare  was  shot 
from  under  her  by  the  Sioux  in  the  Black  Hills 
country  one  day  when  Jane  was  escaping  from  a 
band  of  them,  and  she  mourned  about  it  for 
years.  Now  she  was  living  those  stirring  scenes 
all  over  again. 

"  We  fmally  quieted  her  to  some  extent.  She 
hadn't  the  vitality  to  keep  that  state  of  excite- 
ment up  long.  .'She'd  start  to  shout  something 
good  and  brave  to  the  soldier  boys  she  thought 
were  around,  but  each  time  the  sentence  would 
dwindle  to  an  old-age  quiver.    It  was  the  first 
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time  I  had  ever  realized  how  very  near  done 
with  life  poor  'Calamity'  was. 

"  I'm  telling  you,  friend,"  said  this  spiakcr  to 
me  in  conclusion,  "tliat  I  wasn  t  finding  n  thing 
In  the  poor  old  woman's  wanderings  to  laugh  at. 
She's  bt'cn  up  .-i^r;ii[ist  hard  luck  tlic  whole  of 
her  life.  She  has  never  had  the  least  kind  of 
chance  to  be  other  than  what  she  was." 

For  a  fact,  if  anyone  rotild  collect  and 
arrange  in  proper  chronological  order  just  the 
most  thrilling  events  in  "Calamity  Jane's  "  life  he 
would  have  matcrin!  for  a  '^cod  st/ed  f>nnk.  A 
great  part  ol  it  would  read  like  the  "  l»lood-and- 
thunder  "  literature  which  we  grown-ups  used  to 
hide  in  t!ic  hay-mow  and  read  surreptitiously  ; 
but  it  would  possess  the  merit,  at  least,  of  being 
the  truth. 

Up  to  within  a  ft^w  vt-ars  ago  her  life"  wns  full 
of  exciting  adventure  sut:h  as  everyone  likes  to 
read  of.  As  a  mail-carrier  through  a  seetion  of" 
what  is  now  South  I  )akota,  while  she  was  riding 
at  twilight  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  hills,  a 
mountain  cat,  or  jaguar,  leai)ed  off  the  bank 
above  her  head,  giving  vent  to  one  of  those 
unearthly,  hair -lifting  screeches  of  theirs— a 
sound  that  has  made  more  than  one  twave  man 
turn  cold  when  it  has  resounded  unexpectedly 
in  the  night  The  jaguar  just  missed  its 
human  prvy  in  its  leap,  but  landed  on 
the  shoulders  and  neck  of  the  horse.  Jane, 
instead  of  getting  frightened  and  going 
into  hysterics,  shot  the  brute  dead,  putting 
the  muzzle  of  a  six-shooter  right  into  the 
animal's  ear ;  and  barring  some  ugly  claw-tnarks 
on  her  horse's  neck  tin  tr  was  no  harm  done. 
The  stuffed  hide  uf  this  identical  jaguar  was 
later  presented  to  Colonel  AV.  E.  Reynolds,  of 
(letieral  Tro^k's  staff,  my  informant  believed, 
it  his  memury  served  him  right. 

Upon  another  occasion,  also  when  she  was 
n<'tini:  ns  ni.iil-carrier  and  soon  after  the  en- 
counter with  the  mountain  cat,  "Calamity  "  was 
being  pursued  by  two  .Sioux  warriors  one  day 
near  noon,  when  in  leaping  her  horse  acrn^s  a 
small  stream  on  the  open  plain  the  animal 
stumbled  and  bri>ke  his  leg.  She  was  armed 
only  with  a  revolver,  which  contained  but  two 
cartridges.  The  red  skins  set  up  a  wild  howl  of 
delight  at  her  misfortune,  and  sjnirred  their 
ponies  forward  at  a  dead  run  ;  but  Jane,  as 
coolly  as  she  used  to  "call  a  l)luff"  in  a  poker 
game,  first  mercifully  emptied  one  of  the  two 
loaded  borrels  of  her  weapon  into  the  brain  of 
her  wounded  horse,  to  put  him  out  of  his 
niistiy.  and  then  shot  the  foremost  redskin 
through  the  head  with  the  remaining  charge, 
after  which  she  simply  scared  the  second  Sioux 

off  w:;h  an  rniptv  uiiii  !    She  was,  urifortU!n:r;\'. 

entirely  out  of  cartridges,  through  an  overflight  — 


something,  by  the  way,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of— but  her  "  bluff"  answered.   She  bound  the 

Indian's  hands  across  his  ha<  k,  unassisi<  d  :  tied 
his  ankles  together  by  a  long  loop  under  his 
horse's  body,  using  for  the  purposse  her  own 
bridle  ti-ins  and  the  ropes  whi<  h  held  th'-  mail 
sacks  on.  Then  she  marched  her  prisoner  back 
to  Deadwood  without  further  difficulty,  riding 
the  dead  Indian's  pony  herself! 

In  the  days  when,  as  a  mere  girl,  she  fir.st 
entered  the  Government  service,  she  went  upon 
lones  nie  trips,  la.sting  one  and  two  wcr-ks,  as  a 
messenger  lietween  remote  army  po.->ts.  She 
built  little  rough  shelters  to  protect  herself  at 
night--ju'=r  a  few  logs  stuck  end  up  in  the 
ground  -and  often  the  limber  wolves  and 
co)'otcs,  and  sometimes  even  mountain  lions, 
would  come  nosing  around  so  close  that  she 
could  feel  their  hot,  ftetid  breath  on  her 
face.  She  grew  so  accustomed  to  this,  how- 
ever, in  time  that,  providing  the  animals 
were  decently  quiet  in  their  investigations, 
she  |uid  no  attention  to  them,  but  slept 
calmly  on. 

Without  doubt,  the  event  which  most  provtfd 
the  mettle  and  fearlessness  of  this  )>i-.  uliarly 
gifted  but  unfortunate  woman  was  her  daring 
escape  from  Black  Elk  and  a  small  l«nd  of  his 
companions,  which  occurred  s(n>n  after  her 
single-handed  capture  of  the  Sioux  warrior. 

The  Indians  had  surprised  her  at  a  moment 
when  she  was  di  tmHintt  e],  lussily  eiiLi  tucd  in 
removing  a  pebble  from  her  pony's  hoof.  I'hey 
had  her  nearly  surrounded  before  she  espied 
thi  in.  She  was  in  her  saddle,  however,  at  a 
single  bound,  and,  putting  spurs  to  the  beast, 
distanced  the  red-^ins  before  they  could  hurl  a 
tomahawk  or  fire  a  shot.  An  crlirt  had  gone 
forth  in  the  Sioux  camp  just  before  that  Jane 
must  be  captured  at  all  costs.  She  had  slK)t  too 
many  bra\es,  escaped  too  many  ambushes, 
pr.ived  her  intrepidity  in  too  many  ways,  to 
ma  ke  her  a  desirable  person  to  leave  longer  at 
liberty. 

looking  liack  ovxr  her  shoulder  attti  a  hard 
ride  of  Several  miles,  Jane  was  as  aiarined  as  she 
ever  allowed  herself  to  be  at  personal  danger 
to  observe  that  her  pursuers  were  gaining  on  her. 
Usually  the  most  thO'Ugbtfhl  of  persons  with  her 
dumb  companions,  she  again  dug  the  spurs  into 
her  pony's  heaving  flanks,  and  then  bending 
low  over  his  neck — being  now  within  possible 
ranj^e  of  the  pursuers'  fire^she  managed  to 
maintain  what  proved  a  safe  distance  from  the 
howling  demons,  until  she  reached  the  cover  of 
a  snMll  clump  of  cotton  woods— what  Westerners 
call  a  '*  park."  These  trees  extended  in  an  un- 
broken mass  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  porgi  .  a 
short  distance  to  the  right,  and  parallel  with 
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"  JANE  SHOT  THK  RKUTE  UEAD." 


which  she  had  been  riding  for  miles.  With  the 
foliage  to  hide  her  movements,  Jane  quickly 
followed  the  cover  to  the  cliff,  where,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  she  forced  her  tired  and 
frightened  jwny  down  a  narrow  trail  to  the  bottom 
of  the  canyon,  over  a  rocky  path  which  would  have 
scarcely  furnished  secure  foothold  to  a  Rocky 
Mountain  goat.  When  the  red  skins  reached  the 
"  park,"  and  "  beat  it  up "  to  discover  their 
quarry,  they  were  completely  baffled.  They 
saw  no  sign   of  her  on  tlie  broad  prairies 


beyond  the  wood,  and  yet  she  was  not  among 
the  trees.  They  were  naturally  dumfounded. 
The  thought  that  any  sane  person  would 
attempt  the  j>erilous  descent  into  the  canyon 
never  once  occurred  to  even  those  fearless  riders 
of  the  plains. 

Finally,  by  accident,  a  young  brave,  searching 
by  himself,  espied  Jane  many  hundred  feet 
down  the  precipitous  wall  of  rock,  and  shouted 
the  startling  news  to  his  comrades. 

Gathered  in  an  awe-stricken  group  at  the 
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edge  of  the  prf<i|)ice  and  {weriiig  over, 
they  saw  the  brave  rider  slowly  working  licr  way 
down  the  face  of  the  di(T,  finally  reaching  the 
bottom  in  safety.  They  had  no  doubt  in  their 
su|>erstitious  minds  that  she  had  been  safe- 
guarded in  the  feat  by  tliedreat  Spirit.  As  they 
looked,  they  behekl  the  [wlelaced  maiden 
glance  up  and  wave  her  Winchester  at  them  in 
defiance,  and  later  ride  slowly  down  the  canyon 


towards  her  original  destination.  This  latter 
she  finally  reached  some  three  days  late, 
on  the  back  of  a  borrowed  "cayuse,"  her 
own  |x)ny  having  put  a  climax  upon  his 
e.\|X'riences  by  falling  dead 
uiifler  her.    The  balance  of 
her  trip  is  a  stor)'  of  adven- 
ture by  itself,  which  I  shall 
have  to  omit. 

"I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to 
die  then,'  said  "  Calamity," 
sontc  time  later.  "Once  a 
fortutie  teller  told  me  that 
I'd  die  when  I  got  to  be 
eighty,  of  old  age.  I  always 
believe  whatever  I'm  told, 
so  I  wasn't  frightened." 

Though  the  old  woman  is 
a  number  of  years  "to  the 
gocxi "  of  the  octogenarian 
limit  set  her  by  the  fortune- 
teller, it  is  evident  that 
she  will  soon  answer  the  last 
roll-call. 

It  seems  pitiful  that  a 
worn-out  old  servant  of  her 
country,  and  such  a  faithful 
one  as  Jane  has  been,  can- 
not be  gi\en  a  more  seemly 
place  to  die  in  than  a 
gloomy  prison  cell.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  old 
scout  will  have  none  of  the 
restrictions  of  "  homes  for 
the  aged  and  feeble,"  and 
this  was  undoubtedly  true 
while  she  still  possessed 
vitality.  lUit  to-day  it  is 
different.  The  fast  dimming 
eyes  might  at  least  turn 
their  last  glance  upon  the 
free,  oix*n  skies  and  the 
broad  plains  she  loved  so  well. 
The  dying  woman's  cot  might, 
with  no  violent  exercise  of  charity 
and  connuon  humanity,  be  draw^n 
tenderly  before  some  sunlit  window,  where 
there  should  be  a  vista  ol  her  beloved 
mountain  sides  ;  where  she  might  draw  in 
cne  last  deep  breath  of  pure  mountain  air, 
in  place  of  the  ftelid  atmos|>here  of  her 
steel -barred  prison.  She  is  deserving  of  a 
kindlier  treatment  and  a  fairer  [Kissing.  "  Kor- 
get  the  evil  and  remeniber  the  good.  '  It  would 
be  but  a  slight  token  of  a[jpreciation,  and,  more 
than  that,  it  would  be  the  truest  form  of  that 
charily  which  the  Hood  Book  recommends. 
Poor  "  Calamity  Jane  "  ! 
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II.— ASCENDING  THE  NIGER. 


We  have  made  arranKementt  with  a  British  officer  for  an  illuBtrated  account  of  his  experiences  on  a 
journey  from  London  to  the  mysterious  sacred  city  of  Sokoto,  and  thence  to  Lake  Tchad.  This 
expedition,  involving  over  two  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  regions  hitherto  quite  unknown,  should 
prove  of  unique  interest,  as  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  which  penetrated  six  hundred 
miles  up  the  Niger  and  thence  marched  westward  to  Sokoto — a  city  which  had  previously  been  visited 
by  only  one  Hnglishman.  who  went  there  many  years  ago  in  disguise,  since  when  the  treacherous  and 
fanatical  Fulani  have  refused  the  white  man  all  access.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  dealt 
with  is  an  absolute  terra  incognita,  being  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Tuareg,  the  Fulani,  and  the 
slave-raider.  In  this  series  — the  first  detailed  account  of  the  most  impKjrtant  expedition  of  recent  years 
in  British  West  Africa— Captain  Foulkes  will  deal  with  the  adventures  and  episodes  of  everyday  life 
in  the  interior,  illustrating  bis  descriptions  with  his  own  photographs. 


URING  the  night  that  we  lay  at 
anchor  a  little  way  above  Onicha  a 
tremendous  tornado  came  u[>on  us 
.il>oiit  two  o'clock,  accompanied  by 
llie  most  magnificent  display  of 
lightning  I  have  ever  witnessed.  Some  of  the 
flashes  seemed  to  last  for  three  or  four  seconds, 
and  Asabn,  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  was  brilliantly  lighted  up  at  short  intervals. 
'I'he  deluge  of  rain  which  fell  flooded  several  of 
the  cabins  on  one  side  of  our  boat,  but  I  was 
favourably  placed  and  escaped  it.  I  could, 
however,  sympathize  with  the  drownedout 
victims,  who  used  most  violent  language.  One  of 
our  fellow-]xissengers  -an  officer  of  the  West 
African  Frontier  Force — who  was  returning 
friim  leave  in  England,  was  sleeping  on  deck, 
and  at  the  moment  of  his  rescue  he  was  found 


in  a  horizontal  |X)sition  in  the  air,  hanging 
on  desperately  to  his  mos(]uito  curtains, 
which  were  tied  to  the  roof.  However,  after 
the  storm  passed  there  was  a  general  col- 
lection of  kit  and  a  redistribution  of  dry 
blankets,  after  which  everyone  turned  in  again. 
At  noon  we  arrived  at  Lokoja.  For  some 
miles  Ix-low  the  town  there  are  high  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Rugged,  flat-topjx-d, 
steep,  and  covered  with  masses  of  bare  granite, 
they  resemble  very  much  in  shape  some  of  the 
.South  African  kopjes. 

.Soon  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  great 
River  ISenue,  which  runs  for  hundreds  of  miles 
eastwards  towards  l^ike  Tchad,  and  which  at 
this  point  is  about  as  wide  as  the  Niger  itself 

As  we  steamed  up  to  the  wooden  high-level 
pier  we  saw  the  Empire^  a  stern-wheel  boat 
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used  as  a  (lovemnient  yacht ;  and  the  Union 
Jack  flying  at  the  mast  informed  us  that  the 
High  Conmiissioner,  Sir  Frederick  Lugard,  was 
on  board. 

From  a  glance  at  the  map  Lokoja  would 
appear  to  be  an 
ideal  situation 
for  the  head- 
quarters of  Nor- 
thern Nigeria, 
placed  as  it  is  at 
the  junction  of 
the  two  great 
waterways  which 
facilitate  com- 
munication be- 
tween it  and  the 
outer  world  to 
the  south,  and 
also  with  the 
exstern  and  nor- 
thern extremities 
of  the  Colony. 
As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  for 
some   time  the 

centre  of  (lovernmcnt,  but  the  place  has  noxv 
been  aUmdoned  in  favour  of  Zungeru,  a  site  on 
the  Kaduna  River,  which  joins  the  Niger  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher  up.  Lokoja  is 
not  considered  sufficiently  far  to  the  north,  nor 
has  it  the  reputation 
of  being  particu- 
larly healthy  ;  never- 
theless the  new 
site  for  head-quarters 
seems  to  be  univer- 
sally unpopular  in 
the  Colony. 

The  officers'  mess 
at  Lokoja  has,  as  it 
would  be  easy  to 
imagine,  many  curi- 
ous African  war  tro- 
phies, such  as  spears, 
barbed  and  poisoned 
arrows,  etc.,  and  in 
front  of  the  building, 
on  either  side  of  the 
entrance,  stand  two 
brass  muzzle  •  load- 
ing  rifled  guns 
which  Were  re- 
cently captured 
from  the  natives  in 
action  at  Vola,  far  up  the  Benue. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  is  said,  these  guns  were 
manufactured  in  the  country,  but,  if  so,  how 
such  words  as  "  Toulouse,"  "  Douai,"  and  the 
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Napoleonic  crest  happened  to  be  cast  on  them 
must  always  remain  a  mystery. 

lokoja  is  an  important  military  centre,  one 
b.ittalion  of  troops  having  its  head-<[uarters  here. 
The  native  artillery  company  is  armed  with  the 

7-pounder  moun- 
tain  gun,  but 
some  good  75- 
millimetre 
breech  -  loading 
guns  have  lately 
been  received, 
which  I  saw  do 
some  excellent 
practice  shooting 
on  the  river- 
b;ink  one  morn- 
ing. 'I'he  com- 
pany is  well 
drilled,  and  the 
carriers — the 
guns  and  car- 
riages take  to 
pieces  for  man- 
transport  —  are 
trained  to  remain 
under  cover  in  rear  of  the  battery  when  the 
latter  is  in  action,  and  come  up  on  the  word  of 
command,  with  no  confusion,  and  sling  and 
take  up  their  loads  ready  to  march  away. 

The  native  drum  and  fife  band  also  gives  a 

very  creditable  per- 
formance, though  it 
seems  rather  incon- 
gruous to  see  these 
stalwart  blacks 
marching  to,  say,  the 
inspiring  strains  of 
"  Ihe  Girl  I  I.eft 
Behind  Me." 

Another  photo, 
shows  the  "  Waffs." 
as  they  are  called,  on 
parade.  These  are 
the  troops  who  after- 
wards occupied  Kano 
and  .Sokoto. 

Altogether  military 
life  in  Lokoja  com- 
pares very  favourably 
with  many  other 
stations  one  could 
mention,  though 
some  of  the  "  bush  " 
detachments  up 
country  are  hard  put  to  it  at  times  for  amuse- 
ment and  even  for  food. 

Ponies  do  well  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  polo  is  played  three  times  a  week.  When 
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we  were  at  Ix.)koja  a  gymkhana  was  held  on  tlie 
polo  ground,  when  good  sport  was  provided 
for  the  men,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

One  of  the  photographs  reproduced  shows  a 
"bucket  race  "  about  to  commence. 

Towards  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Lokoja  con- 


firmation was  received  of  rumours  which  had 
previously  been  current  to  the  effect  that  a  big 
military  expedition  was  being  arranged  to  start 
for  Kano  and  Sokoto. 

It  was  now  stated  definitely  that  a  force  was 
to  be  concentrated  at  head-quarters  at  Zungeru 
against  Kano,  and  that  three  hundred  men  were 
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to  he  tnkcti  from  Lokoja.  Naturally  this  pro- 
duced considcral)le  busil.-,  the  preparations 
beiny  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  the  case  of 
any  previous  "war  palaver"  in  this  country. 
Some  hundreds  of  Hausa  carriers  were  engayed, 
and  the  R.A.  "  millimetre  "  batter)-  was  detailed 
to  leave  Lokoja  in  advance  of  the  remainder  of 
the  contingent. 

The  Hausas  make  e.vcellent  c;irriers,  Ix-ing 


bazaar  at  Lokoja  to  the  effect  that  the  Arguniju 
garrison  had  been  attacked  by  the  Emperor  of 
Sokoto  and  had  been  annihilated. 

This  was,  of  course,  tiot  believed,  hut  it  was 
of  some  interest  to  our  party,  as  this  was  the 
force  from  which  we  hoped  to  draw  an  escort 
on  our  arrival  near  Sokoto.  News  also  arrived 
that  Z;iria,  a  military  station  strongly  held,  was 
being  threatened  from  the  direction  of  Kano, 


Sturdy  and  possessing  great  staying  powers, 
They  are  enrolled  in  gangs  under  a  headman, 
and  each  answers  to  a  name  and  has,  in  addition, 
a  brass  identification  ticket  given  him.  The 
accompanying  photo,  shows  a  number  of  these 
-carriers  being  enrolled  at  I-(jkoja. 

A  startling  rumour  was  brought  in  fronj  the 


\rhcla. 

and  that  the  expedition  w.is  to  advance  first  to 
the  relief  of  this  place.  So  it  was  in  anticifw- 
tion  of  stirring  events  as  well  as  of  novel 
experiences  that  we  finally  left  I.okoja  for  the 
north  in  the  Niger  Comixmy's  stern-wheel  boat 

On  the  evening  of  our  first  day's  steaming  we 
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stuck  fast  on  a  sand-bank  and  spent  the  night 
there. 

Tlie  river  had  fallen  nearly  twenty  feet  at 
Ixjkoja  since  our  arrival,  and  now  sand-banks 
were  to  be  seen  everj'where.  On  these  flocks 
of  geese,  cranes,  and  pelicans  rested,  and 
greyish-green  crocodiles  basked  in  the  sun,  open- 
mouthed.  For  the  last-named  we  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  all  day,  and  shot  at  them  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurred.  Looking  through  field- 
glasses  one  could  see  these  horrible  monsters 
.sleeping  at  full  length  at  the  water's  edije,  secure 
in  the  dread  in  which  they  are  held  by  the 
natives.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  a  volley  from 
three  or  four  rifles  would  ring  out  from  the 
steamer,  the  water  was  splashed  up  in  two  or 
three  places,  and  the  crocodile  woke  up,  jerked 
his  hideous  head  towards  us  for  a  moment,  and 
then  suddenly  wriggled  into  the  river  with  a 
movement  or  two  of  his  tail.  A  few  seconds 
later  a  low,  dark  line  would  \ye  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  a  little  distance  off,  which 
would  at  once  disappear  on  another  shot  being 
fired. 

At  this  time  of  year  the  portion  of  the 
Niger  in  which  we  now  were  is  bordered  with 
vast  flat  plains  overgrown  with  long  grass  and 
rushes,  which  at  high  water  must  be  covered 
several  feet  deep.    Hills  are  found  for  some 
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distance  up  similar  to  those  at  Lokoja — flat- 
top[it!d  and  rocky,  with  trees  growing  on  them 
in  tufts,  like  the  wool  on  a  negro's  head. 

The  banks  of  the  river  are  of  sand  and 
vertical ;  they  are  continually  falling  in,  and  the 


efffirts  at  their  foot  is  an  indication  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  river  alters  its  course, 
and  of  the  constant  changes  that  arc  taking 
place  in  its  bed.  In  fact,  the  pilots  do  not 
shape  their  course  from  charts  or  from  memory, 
but  merely  judge  it  from  the  appearance  of  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

On  the  low  banks  and  on  recently  exposed 
sandy  islands  we  steamed  by  many  temporary 
settlements  of  natives,  who,  passing  up  and 
down  in  their  canoes,  put  up  little  mat  .shelters 
in  which  to  spend  the  night. 

We  stopped  at  the  regular  wooding  stations 
as  we  proceeded  along  the  Niger,  in  order  to 
replenish  our  fuel.  Sliort  logs  are  carried  on 
board  in  deep  wicker  baskets  by  employes  of  the 
Niger  Company.  Numbers  of  women  and  girls 
—old  and  young — jostle  each  other  over  the 
narrow  planks  that  are  thrown  from  the  boat  to 
the  bank  :  and  the  chattering  and  laughter,  with 
the  terrified  screams  of  the  little  ones  when 
they  are  pushed  aside  into  the  shallow  water, 
produce  a  babel  of  sounds  that  is  the  necessary 
accompaniment  of  ever)-  ly|)ical  African  scene. 

\\'ood  fuel  serves  its  purpose  sufficiently  wi-ll, 
but  it  is  productive  of  showers  of  sparks  which 
burn  everything  hung  up  on  the  deck-rail,  cr  even 
st.?nding  well  within  it.  Towards  dusk  these 
lumps  of  glowing  charcoal  produce  a  very  pretty 
efl"ect,  trailing  on  either  side 
of  the  steamer  and  also  well 
behind  it. 

Farther  up  river  our 
engines  broke  down  and  we 
had  to  be  taken  in  tow  by 
the  A"Dom\  a  sister  boat 
to  ours.  In  this  way  we 
steamed  for  two  days,  pass- 
ing the  large  villages  of 
Shonga  and  Rabba.  We 
also  grounded  several  times 
on  hidden  sand-banks.  As 
we  approached  Jebba  rocks 
became  \isible  for  the  first 
time  on  the  banks  and  in  / 
the  river  itself,  and  we  soon 
came  in  view  of  hills  nearly 
a  thousand  feel  high,  tower- 
ing directly  over  the  river. 

At  Jebl>a  we  disembarked 
with  all  our  belongings,  as 
the  navigation  is  dangerous 
above  this  point,  and  the 
remainder  of  our  long 
journey  was  to  be  accomplished  in  canoes. 
Jebba  is  a  very  considerable  native  town  on 
the  direct  route  between  Ilorin,  on  the  west  of 
the  Niger,  and  Kano,  the  great  Hausa  trade 
centre  on  the  east.    It  consists  of  four  distinct 
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parts,  two  of  which  are  l)uilt  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  river  and  the  other  two  on  either  side  of 
an  inten-ening  island.  It  is  called  Port  Ilorin, 
and  the  scene  at  the  landing-place  is  a  very  busy 
one.  In  former  days,  when  this  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Northern  Nigeria,  there  must  have 
been  still  more  movement  and  water  traffic. 
Now  that  nearly  all  the  Euro|)eans  have  left  the 
place,  little  is  landed  excepting  native  trade 
goods,  the  chief  article  imiwrted  being  salt,  in 
bags. 

I  took  a  photo,  of  the  natives  landing  this 
salt.  ICverj'  man,  woman,  or  child  carrying  a 
bag  of  salt  from  the  steamer  to  the  Niger 
Company's  depcH  close  by  receives  as  payment 
twelve  cowrie  shells.     A  man  can  carry  two 


or  so  voracious  as  those  at  Lokoja,  where  it  is 
almost  impossible  on  their  account  to  sit  down 
to  a  card  table  after  dinner. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  we  left  Jebba  and 
entered  upon  the  final  stage  of  our  river 
journey,  which  had  to  be  done  in  canoes. 

Although  vessels  have  steai)^ed  lii;^her  up  the 
river  than  Jebba — as  far  as  Leaba,  in  fact  —the 
navigation  is  very  dangerous,  owing  to  rocks, 
and  the  journey  is  never  now  attempted.  For 
some  lime  before  our  arrival  steps  had  been 
taken  in  Jebba  to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of 
native  canoes  to  carry  all  our  stores,  and  twenty 
were  drawn  up  in  line  at  the  landing-place  by 
the  time  we  were  ready  to  go  on. 

In  other  |>arts  of  the  VVest  Coast  of  Africa 


KAIIVts  1.A:.L>I.-.u  Ak  JtbUA-ltUtK  KtCtJVE   r»eL>S  COWKlli  SMELLS  rf.K  •hC. 


bags  at  a  time,  but  the  little  girls  stagger  along 
half- hidden  under  one,  supremely  happy  in 
their  gradually  increasing  store  of  cowries. 

Three  hundred  cowries  arc  valued  at  one 
shilling,  so  employers  have  no  reason  to 
grumble  at  the  price  of  labour  here.  Official 
Jebba  is  now  in  a  stale  of  dismantlement. 

There  is  only  a  small  detachment  of  soldiers 
here  now,  which  will  probably  be  replaced 
shortly  by  police. 

The  bungalows  on  the  hill,  including  the  old 
Government  House,  are  being  taken  to  pieces 
to  be  ship|)ed  off  to  Zungeru,  and  the  place  has 
in  consf(|uence  a  very  deserted  a[)|)earance. 
Mosquitoes  are  more  numerous  than  on  the 
river  itself,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  plentiful 


canoes  are  often  met  with  built  up  with  planks, 
and  fitted  with  mats  for  sailing  ;  but  these 
canoes  were  ail  "  dug-outs,"  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  tree-trunk.  Sometimes  an  end  is  added 
or  a  perfectly  serviceable  patch  made  by  fasten- 
ing extra  pieces  to  the  main  body  of  the  canoe 
with  iron  staples  of  native  manufacture. 

The  canoes,  of  course,  vary  very  much  in 
shape,  length,  and  breadth  ;  they  generally  have 
S(iuare  ends  and  flat  bottoms,  and  .some  have  a 
distinct  curve  in  them  !  A  few  are  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long  and  four  feet  wide,  but  these  are 
exceptional. 

A  certain  amount  of  caulking  had  to  be  tlone 
in  our  canoes  before  the  Kuds  were  distributed 
in  them  according  to  their  bulk  and  value.  It 
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was  fortunate  that  these  preliminary  j)rec.iutioiis 
were  taken,  .is  more  than  one  accident  occurred 
subsequently,  and  the  ascent  ol  the  river  proved 
to  lie  really  dangerous  in  places.  When  the  word 
was  fnially  given  to  start  all  the  canoes  pushed 
off  together,  the  native  pole-men  jabbering  away 
to  each  other  as  is  their  wont,  and  shouting  out 
farewells  to  their  wives  and  friends  on  shore. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacK-.  seen  from  behind, 
this  fleet  of  canoes  stretchcil  out  ni  a  long  pro 
cession  hugging  the  bank,  a  forest  of  pules 
being  wielded  in  the  air  in  all  sorts  of  ways  and 
at  all  angles. 

Two  men  work  the  smaller  canoes,  one  stand- 
ing in  the  bow  and  the  other  in  the  stern  :  each 
is  armed  with  a  light  pole  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  long,  and  also  with  a  paddle. 

I  he  current  is  loo  strong  in  most  places  to 
allow  of  canoes  ascending  in  mid-stream,  and 
poling  is  almost  entirely  resorted  to. 

Canoes  in  consequence  have  to  skirt  alojig 
the  banks,  the  men  finding  purchase  for  their 
poles  when  possible  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Sometimes  projct  ling  and  overhanging  branches 
are  made  use  of,  or  the  dehris  of  half-sunk  trees. 

In  places,  too,  where  the  current  is  very 
strong  twigs  or  reeds  are  seized  by  which  the 
canoes  are  pulled  along  by  hand,  the  man  in  the 
stern  assisting  with  his  paddle  and  helping  to 
maintain  the  direction.  Canoeing  is  a  very  tedious 
method  of  ascending  a  rapid  river,  but  when, 
as  in  our  case,  a  large  number  of  loads  have  to 
be  conveyed  no  othi-r  means  of  transport  is  avail- 
able, in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  any  con- 

(To  he 


siderable  number  of  car- 
riersfor overland  travelling. 

Ciomg  up  the  Niger  we 
generally  struck  camp  by 
starlight  and  moved  off  in 
the  grey  of  early  dawn, 
often  in  a  dense  mist  that 
hung  over  the  river  and 
the  low-lying  country  on 
either  side  of  it. 

Islands  are  very  numer- 
ous in  this  part  of  the 
river  ;  sometimes  they 
consist  of  huge  rocks, 
smooth  and  bare,  standing 
straight  upout  of  the  water, 
with  the  current  swirling 
round  their  flanks;  others 
are  low  clumps  of  bush, 
with  little  sandy  Ixjaches. 

In  the  case  of  the  hirge 
islands  —  some  of  which 
occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  width  of  the  river 
— the  water  runs  in  narrow  channels  on  either 
side  like  a  mill-race,  and  it  was  in  just  such  a 
place  that  our  first  accident  t>ccurred. 

One  of  the  canoes  loaded,  fortunately,  only 
with  bales  ot  cloth,  with  which  we  had  provided 
ourselves  to  make  purchases  up  country  and  for 
presents — struck  on  a  rock,  and  while  we  were 
trying  to  get  it  off  it  turned  broadside  to  the 
ciirieiit  and  immediately  capsized  and  sank. 
The  river  was  not  deep  at  this  spot,  however, 
and  the  canoe  was  soon  recovered  fronj  the 
boiiom  and  reloaded. 

In  some  parts  of  the  river  it  is  diflficult  to 
make  any  progress  at  all,  and  travelling  in  these 
unstable  craft  is  not  only  disagreeable  but  abso- 
lutely dangerous,  particularly  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  above  Jebba. 

Here  the  Itanks  are  lined  with  projecting 
trees,  whi<  h  often  stand  out  in  deep  rapid  water 
like  an  alialtis  ;  and  the  task  of  moving  forward, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  head  of 
the  canoe  from  swinging  round,  taxed  the  re- 
sources of  our  canoe-men  to  the  utmost. 

Sometimes  large,  sharp-biting  flies,  like  the 
English  horse-fly,  darted  out  from  the  bushes, 
and  immense  brown  mosquitoes,  disturbed  from 
their  resting-places  in  the  reeds,  infested  the 
canoes,  and  were  in  certain  parts  of  the  river 
an  almost  intolerable  nuisance  throughout  the 
day.  In  one  place,  too,  I  heard  the  hum  of  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  the  branches  overhead,  and 
was  very  thankful  when  we  passed  the  spot, 
having  had  a  most  unpleasant  experience  with 
African  bees  on  a  former  occasion. 
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The  Englishman  abroad  is  apt  to  imagine  that  the 
agents  of  foreign  Powers  will  think  twice  before  laying 
violent  hands  on  him,  standing  in  awe  of  his  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  experiences  of  the  author  and  his  companion  do  not  at  all 
bear  out  this  supposition.  Because  they  were  seen  taking  photographs 
at  the  Russian  stronghold  of  Port  Arthur  they  were  at  once  arrested  as 
spies  and  their  property  confiscated,  they  themselves  beirig  condemned 
to  incarceration  in  a  wretched  shed  with  some  sixty  condemned 
Chinese  murderers !  How  they  escaped  this  terrible  fate,  which  would  have  meant  almost  certain 
death,  and  finally  got  away  from  Port  Arthur  is  here  narrated. 


T  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  ever)- 
traveller  to  l>e  arrested  as  a  spy— at 
a  Russian  naval  stronghold  of  all 
■)lac<'s— and  the  following  account 
uf  how  we  got  the  better  of  our 
captors  after  being  wrongly  detained  on  this 
charge  will,  i>erhaps,  interest  WiuK  World 
readers. 

At  Tekin,  from  whence  we  started  on  the 
Journey  that  was  to  end  in  so  strange  a  manner, 
our  passports  had  been  certified  by  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  the  Hritish  Minister,  to  be  ample  for 
safe  travel  in  any  land  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Europeans  or  civilized  white  [)eople.  W'e 
naturally  concluded  that  the  Russians  were  in- 
«:luded  in  this  category. 

Our  first  thought  Ixrfore  starting  was  regarding 
money,  and  to  save  trouble  later  on  we  obtained 
several  hundred  roubles  in  notes  from  a  branch 
of  the  Russo  Chitiese  Government  Bank  at 
Shanghai,  carrying  this  with  us  until  we  started 
on  our  projected  trip. 

We  left  Pekin  station  by  an  early  train  on  as 
fine  a  day  as  ever  dawned  over  China— a 
country  of  sunshine  and  azure  skies  — and 
travelled  between  low-lying,  uninteresting  sand- 
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plains  down  to  Taku,  whi-re  we  were  to  meet 
the  train  for  Shan-hai-kwaiig.  As  the  day  wore 
on  the  heat  from  the  sun's  rays  increased  in 
intensity,  and  a  hot  haze  hung  over  the  yellow 
dunes,  showing  up  in  sharp  relief  the  thousands 
of  cone-shaped  graves  which  mark  the  line  of 
advance  of  the  Allies  along  the  railway  five 
years  ago.  At  Taku  we  had  some  little 
time  to  wait  and  made  a  tour  of  the  deplor- 
ably dirty  town,  or  rather  village— a  village 
with  a  greater  reputation  for  filth  than  even 
I'ekin  itself. 

The  journey  to  Shan-hai-kwan,  the  city  on  the 
Great  Chinese  Wall,  was  fairly  uneventful,  for  up 
to  this  point  the  line  was  (at  that  tiine)  con- 
trolled by  the  British,  and  the  posts  of  ticket- 
collector,  guard,  and  porter  were  being  efficiently 
carried  out  by  .Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  who  seemed 
to  quite  enjoy  the  unusual  work.  It  provided  them 
with  plenty  of  exercise,  too,  in  turning  out  the 
many  Celestials  who  did  not,  or  would  not, 
understand  the  necessity  for  having  a  ticket. 

At  Shan-hai-kwan  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
38th  Dogras,  who  certainly  did  us  well,  and  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Krom  this 
military  post  onwards  the  line  is  under  Russian 
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control ;  and  it  was  after  this  that  our  difficulties 
commenced.  After  passing  the  Great  Wall  the 
train  settled  down  to  a  comfortable  fifteen  to 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  with  stops  at  stations  of 
not  more  than  two  hours  at  a  time.  The 
journey  was  instructive,  however,  as  showing  the 
difffrencc  between 
r  a  i  I  w  a  y  s  u  n  d  e  r 
British  and  Russian 
control.  A  two-days'  , 
journey  brought  us 
to  Newchuang.  Once 
across  the  river  we 
found  we  were  in- 
deed on  Russian 
soil.  Here  we  had 
our  first  ex- 
perience of 
Russian 


awaited  us 
out  they  re 
payment,  as 
In  vain  d 
they  reprcst 
no  pur|>ose. 
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officialdom.  To  reach  the  terminus  of  the 
Newchuang,  Dalny,  and  Port  Arthur  line  it  was 
necessiiry  to  take  a  launch,  and  so,  after  in(}uiry, 
our  baggage  was  placed  aboard  a  large  vessel, 
em[)Ioye(l  by  the  railway  company  to  meet  every 
Iniin.  No  sooner  was  it  on  than  a  Russian 
soldier,  through  the  medium  of  a  Chinese 
interpreter,  ordered  us  to  take  it  off  again,  as 
the  boat  was  provided  to  take  [jassengcrs  only  ; 
nothing  was  said  about  their  baggage — at  least, 
so  he  told  us.  Of  course,  we  refused,  and  he 
made  towards  our  travelling  kit  with  evident 
intent  to  put  it  ashore  nimself,  and  only  on  the 
threat  of  being  given  a  gratis  bath  in  the  river 
did  he  suddenly  give  the  order  to  proceed, 
luggage  and  all.  He  rcfumed  us  to  the  com- 
manding officer  on  arrival,  however,  and  1  feel 
convinced  that  from  that  moment  we  were 
marked  men.      At  tlie  station  a  new  rebuff" 


:  when  our  tickets  had  been  made 
fused  to  accept  our  rouble  notes  in 
i  they  had  been  issued  in  China! 
lid  we  expostulate  and  point  out  that 
jnted  Russian  money ;  it  was  all  to 
Imagine  having  a  five-pound  note 
refused  in  Ireland  because  it  had 
been  issued  in  London !  We 
turned  away  in  despair,  seeing 
no  alternative  but  to  return  to 
Taku — the  way  we  had  come- 
when  to  our  great  surprise  a  tall 
man,  speaking  in  the  best  of 
English,  politely  offered  to  lend 
us  any  money  we  needed,  nor 
would  he  take  a  refusal  ;  ai:d 
in  the  end  we  found  ourselves 
sitting  beside  Mr.  Schwob— for 
such  was  his  name — en  route 
for  I'ort  Arthur.  Our  benefactor 
was  a  French-Canadian,  travel- 
ling for  his  brother's  firm,  and 
throughout  that  journey  he  per- 
formed the  office  of  paymaster 
for  us.  It  would  not  be  worth 
my  while  to  give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  three-days'  journey ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  discomfort  and  dirt,  and 
the  minimum  of  speed  and  in- 
terest, it  would  be  hard  to  beat. 

Dalny  was  passed  on  the  last 
day,  two  hours  before  reaching 
I'ort  Arthur,  a  fine  town  with- 
out inhabiuints,  for  the  designers 
of  this  city  looked  well  to  the 
future  in  considering  its  popula- 
tion. l"rom  Dalny  onwards  the 
couiitry  is  very  mountainous, 
and  we  came  on  the  fine  har- 
bour of  our  destination  quite  suddenly,  after 
passing  a  deep. cutting  between  two  hills.  At 
the  station,  knowing  no  word  of  the  language, 
we  looked  about  for  someone  who  might  give 
us  aid  ;  and  again  fortune  favoured  us,  for  a 
short,  genial  man,  evidently  a  frenchman, 
asked  whether  we  desired  to  go  to  the  hotel. 
Eh,  Hen  I  that  was  just  what  we  did  want. 

Calling  a  drosky  and  a  pair-horse  trolley,  we 
saw  our  bagcage  placed  on  the  latter,  and  with 
•Mr.  Schwob  and  the  I'renchman— sub-manager 
of  the  hotel,  he  told  us — drove  off  down  the 
dusty  road  to  our  destination.  And  what  an 
hotel  !  Never  has  word  been  so  abused.  A 
ramshackle  shed  of  one  storey,  repaired  and 
patched  ;  around  it,  built  out  on  to  rock,  halfa- 
do/en  cupboards,  yclept  bedrooms.  A  French- 
woman met  us  at  the  door  with  a  beaming  smile, 
and,  having  kennelled  our  luggage  in  the  holes 
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Allotted  us,  invited  us  to  satisfy  cur  liunger. 
This  was  our  first  of  the  many  disgusting  so- 
called  nuals  wc  were  to  ha\c  at  Port  Arthur, 
but,  having  come  to  see  the  place,  we  were  not 
disposed  to  quibble  at  culinary  trifle — if  those 
meals  could  be  called  trifles  !  After  the  repnst, 
taking  our  cameras  with  us,  we  sauntered  out. 
Our  passports  had  already  been  taken  and 
viu-d  as  correct  and  in  Order,  and  we  felt  as 
safe  as  at  home. 

The  city  would  be  a  fine  one  were  it  not  for 
the  excessive  flUh  and  all  i)ervading  stench,  with 
a  complete  lack  of  drainage—drainage,  indeed, 
being  a  thing  almost  unknown  tn  Russia  itself 
The  streets  arc  narrow,  luit,  ^vhere  possifjle,  are 
being  widened,  and  are  in  all  cases  hned  with 
square,  open  trenches,  into  which  the  sewage  is 
run.  The  hilly  nature  of  the  country  and 
wretchedness  of  the  soil  are  chieOy  to  blame 
lor  the  deplorable  state  <tf  these  roads,  which, 
in  dry  weather,  are  thickly  coated  with  a  grey 
peiitilentbl  dust,  and  during  the  rainy  season 
compare  favourably  with  a  farmyard  in  the 
•quality  of  their  mud  and  slush.  So  much  for 
the  town.  Its  appearance  so  disgusted  us  that 
<Xi  the  second  day  we  decided  to  leave  the 
followinq  v  i  ■i:,',  and  on  our  way  Kick  to  the 
hotel,  after  a  row  on  the  harbour,  booked  berths 
an  a  Japanese  steamer  for  Chdbo,  on  our  way  to 
Chemulpo. 

Then  came  the  fateful  proposition.  Behind 
the  hotel  rose  a  high  hill,  jKrhaps  eight 
hundred  or  nine  hundred  fert  in  elevation,  and 
situated  on  its  summit  stood  a  lighthouse. 
"  Come  along,"  I  said,  "  let  us  climb  that  hill, 
.IS  I  nm  certain  we  shall  get  A  magnificent  view 
from  the  MimmiL" 

"Are  you  taking  your  camera ?"  asked 
Hoghton.* 

"  Oh,  cert.iinly,"  I  replied,  and  off  we  set. 
Half  an  hour's  climbing  saw  os  at  the  top,  and 

we  -sented  ourschi  s  nn  the  stone  coping  of  the 
b' Kon  to  ga/e  ia  admiraliuii  at  the  wonderful 
paiiui.una  s|)read  before  our  eyes.  Port  Arthur, 
the  Kri  in'-tadt  of  the  East,  lay  exposed  I'cluw 
■us  as  on  a  coutuur  map.  Every  lull  bceiucd  to 
have  been  set  by  Nature  in  such  a  position  as 
to  aid  in  making  the  place  ini| L;n:il)*e,  and  all 
around,  on  thi.s  height  and  on  that,  were  giant 
forts  and  huge  batteries.  Those  facing  the  sea 
seemed  luit  a  stone's  throxv  away— no  more,  anfl 
wc  watched  the  hundreds  of  workers  e.viending 
the  fortificaiif>ns  to  left  and  right  of  the  narrow 
entrance.  'I  he  nui//les  of  many  great  guns 
shone  in  tlie  sini,  aiitl  the  Uuiuj)  of  troops  rose 
■up  from  the  harracks  on  our  left.  Then  I  saw 
a  long,  four-funnelled,  wicked-looking  craft  creep 

*  Mr.  C.  K.  Bof  hton  mas,  my  invcllinf  eompanian  for  over 
.two  Itinwinil  ndn. 


out  of  the  harbour,  and  when  dear  of  the  main 
bead  stoke  up  and  gather  speed,  spuming  the 

water  into  foam  with  her  whirling  propellers. 

"  A  destroyer  at  her  trials,"  1  remarked,  and 
we  sat  down  to  watch  her  evolutions.  So 
engrossed  svere  we  that  we  did  not  hear  the 
approach  of  some  men,  until  suddenly  a  stone 
rolled  and  I  turned  round  to  find  two  Cossacks 
sillin:.;  at  my  side.  To  be  sociable  I  essayed 
conversation.  German  was  no  good,  however, 
and  Frendi  equally  useless,  and  I  had  no 
Russian  to  tiy,  SO  at  last  I  said  to  my  com- 
panion 

"  We'll  go  down  now,  but  I'll  take  a  few  snap- 
shots first."'  Suitiiig  the  action  to  the  word,  I 
took  the  most  interesting  views  I  could  see,  with, 
I  must  confess,  scant  thought  as  to  whether  I 
should  get  fortifications  in  as  well.  That  I  was 
doing  wrong  never  occurred  to  me.  I  hen  we 
turned  to  descend. 

One  of  the  men  touched  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  interrogatively  said  "  Ingleese  ?  " 

"  Yes,''  I  nodded,  and  then  noticed  that  his 
companion  hatl  disappeared,  and  that  there  was 
much  shouting  and  rmging  of  bells  in  the 
lighthouse,  from  which  he  presently  emerged. 

He  had,  we  discovered  htcr,  been  telephon- 
ing to  the  police.  Starting  down  the  hill,  the 
Cossack  beckoned  us  to  follow  him.  This  we 
did,  still  unf^uspccttng.  At  the  hotel  he 
surprised  us  by  coming  in  as  well,  and  going 
straight  to  the  manager  talked  volubly  for  a  few 
minutes.  We  saw  the  good  man  Start,  and  then 
he  said  in  t  rench : — 

"This  soldier  has  been  ordered  by  tdephone 
to  take  you  to  the  police-station;  you  have 
been  caught  in  the  act  of  spying  ! " 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  roar  with  laughter, 
but  the  troubled  face  of  the  Frenchman  It  t  us 
know  only  too  plainly  how  serious  the  matter 
really  was.  The  manageress  then  joined  in  and 
threatened  n  «;renc. 

*' Mon  iJicul  num  1))lu!  what  have  you 
done  ?  Oh,  the  good  name  of  my  house,  of 
myself!     I  am  ruitiL->l.  I  am  Iirtr.i;.' '"  ctt'. 

She  (]uitc  took  it  tor  graiilcd,  appaicnlly,  ilial 
we  'tverc  spies. 

Then  Schwob  entered,  asid  we  H'-'m  d  hi.s 
advice.  He  took  the  matter  most  auieianly, 
and  we  began  to  feel  somewhat  uneasy. 

"'rii!>  is  a  most  serious  matter,  my  fti, mis," 
he  said.  ''One  never  knows  how  they  luay  take 
it;  and  as  there  are  no  Consuls  here  you  have 
no  one  to  whom  you  can  appeal.  At  all  events, 
you  must  go  to  the  pri.son  and  face  the  music.'' 

A  policenutn  now  came  up,  evidently  sent  to 
meet  us,  and  we  were  ordered  to  step  into  .1 
droaky  waiting  outside,  our  two  guard.s  ciuuing 
with  us.   The  drive  to  the  prison  was  long,  and 
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the  presence  of  our  captors  made  us  objects  of 
great  interest  to  all  the  passers-by.  We  dis- 
covered later  that  even  in  that  short  time  the 
"capture  of  two  British  spies'"  had  already 
been  noised  abroad. 

At  last  a  solid,  bleak,  greystone  building 
came  in  sight,  obviously  the  prison,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  driving  through  the  gates  up  to 
the  entrance.  A  crowd  of  uniformed  men  stood 
round  waiting  our  arrival,  and  as  we  got  out  at 
the  steps  a  gruff-looking,  bearded  sergeant  came 
forward  and  queried  in  German  : — 

"  Sie  sprechen  Deutsch,  Herren  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  answered  in  the  same  tongue,  and, 
with  Hoghton,  followed  him  in.  After  going 
down  several  passages  we  at  last  found  ourselves 
in  a  large  room.    Sitting  behind  a  deal  table 


was  an  officer,  a  clerk  furnished  with  writing 
materials  being  on  each  side  of  him.  We 
api^roachcd  the  table,  a  row  of  soldiers  closing 
in  behind  us,  and  the  sergeant  who  had  met  us 
ordered  sharply : — 

"  Put  your  camera  down  ;  empty  your  pockets 
on  the  table — everything." 

This  done,  he  commenced  a  cross-examina- 
tion that  went  into  hours,  and  with  which  I  will 
not  WL-ary  my  readers.  i\s  each  question  was 
answered,  so  did  our  interlocutor  translate  the 
reply  for  the  bLiicfit  of  the  officer  and  clerks. 
Evcrjihing  but   our  clothes  was  removed — 


papers,  money,  letters,  keys — and  we  were  left 
paupers,  save  for  our  clothes.  At  last  the 
examiner  seemed  satisfied,  and,  rising,  went  into 
an  inner  room  to  the  commander  of  the  prison, 
we  being  given  chairs  to  sit  down  and  wait 
outside. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  old  sergeant  com- 
menced a  conversation  with  us. 

"This  is  a  bad  thing  you  have  done,  gentle- 
men ;  I  fear  me  you  will  have  to  go  into  the 
dark  !  "  (meaning  prison). 

I  told  him  we  were  sorry,  and  that  we  had  no 
idea  we  were  doing  wrong.  Having  once  started 
a  conversation  I  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  a  long 
account  of  our  travels,  from  which  topic  we  got 
on  to  Germany. 

"  How  is  it,"  I  said,  "  that  you  speak  such 
excellent  German?" 

"  I  an)  Cicnnan,"  he  replied,  to  my 
astonishment,  and  straightway  I  s;iw  a 
^1      [)Ossible  chance  of  escape ;  by  gaining  this 


man's  friendship  we  might  at  least  avoid  im- 
prisonment. So  I  talked  of  his  home,  his  wife 
and  children — of  which  he  had  two — of  how 
fond  I  was  of  Germans,  of  the  sagacity  of 
their  Emperor  and  the  kindness  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  of  their  friendship  for  England,  etc., 
until  he  suddenly  stopped  me  and  said  : — 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  of  your  innocence, 
and  I  will  do  what  I  can  ;  they  will  never  dare 
throw  you  into  prison,  as  there  are  between  fifty 
and  sixty  Chinese  there,  awaiting  execution  for 
murders  and  ducoity  around  the  city." 
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This  was  very  cheering,  and  after  so  good  a 
beginning  we  were  soon  on  excellent  terms  with 
our  erstwhile  enemy.  At  last  the  lieutenant 
came  out  again  and  gave  a  long  order  to  the 
German,  whose  face  grew  more  and  more  glum 
as  he  proceeded.  Turning  to  us,  he  held  up  a 
long  sheet  of  closely-wrilten  |xiper  and  said  : — 

"  I  his  is  what  I  expected,  gentlemen  ;  it  is  an 


dangerous.  "  For,"  the  prisoners  argue,  "we  can't 
be  more  than  killed,  and  we  might  as  well  die 
for  ten  murders  as  one."  My  readers  will 
therefore  understand  why  we  dreaded  incarcera- 
tion in  the  common  prison.  We  would  as  soon 
have  entered  a  corral  of  wild  elephants. 

Prisons  in  the  East  are  not  divided  into  cells, 
but  are  merely  walled  and  roofed  dens,  with  one 
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order  to  throw  you  into  prison  with  the  Chinese 
— it  is  the  only  prison  we  have  ! " 

Now,  I  had  often  read  in  books  of  men  getting 
cold  shivers  down  their  spines  and  of  the  lips 
becoming  dry  at  the  thought  of  some  particu- 
larly unpleasant  ordeal,  but   had  never  per- 
sonally experienced  such   feelings  until  the 
sergeant  told  us  of  our  fate.    The  mere  fact 
of  prison  would  not  have 
moved  us  —  indeed,  we 
would  rather  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  interior 
of  a  Russian  lock-up  for 
a  short  time ;   but  with 
three  -  score  condemned 
Chinese  murderers  ready 
to  lake  vengeance  on  any 
white  man  they  could  lay 
hands  on,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about 
their  death,  the  matter  was 
quite  different.     I  have 
been  in  Chinese  prisons, 
and  remember  my  visits 
with  disgu.st  and  loathing 
—  they    are  revoltingly 
filthy,  and  to  white  men 
such  visits  are  decidedly     j.^^':^'  "''"•'"'"^ 


opening,  closed  by  heavy  iron  gates,  outside 
which  stand  the  guards.  They  are  never  cleaned, 
and  have  no  sanitary  conveniences.  Into  such 
an  inferno  we  were  now  to  be  thrown  I 

There  seemed  no  way  out  of  it,  however,  and 
we  prepared  to  face  the  inevitable.  For  a  few 
brief  moments  the  German  stood,  looking  first 
at  us  and  then  at  the  officer.     Seeing  his 
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hesitation  the  latter  started  forward,  and  in  an 
angry  voice  asked  him  (tlie  nieanini;  was 
obvious,  though  we  could  not  understand  it) 
why  he  did  not  execute  his  order. 

Cientlemen,  I  won't  do  it  ;  the  responsibility 
shall  rest  with  someone  else,"  he  said  to  me  in 
German  ;  and  then,  drawing  himself  up  to  the 
salute,  his  heels  coming  together  with  a  true 
military  click,  he  told  the  officer  of  his  dt  ter- 
mination.  The  mean,  bearded  face  of  this  petty 
tyiant  became  in  an  instant  convulsed  with 
ungovernable  rage,  and  for  a  moment  we 
dreaded  what  the  result  might  be. 

Our  benefactor  stood  stolid  and  unmoved 
before  the  flosrof  abuse  levelled  at  him,  and  at 
last,  grasping  the  fact  that  all  his  energy  was 
being  wasted,  the  lieutenatu  stanifKrd  off  to  his 
commanding  officer. 

Vou  can  imagine  how  surprised  we  were  at 
all  this.  How  was  it,  we  argued,  that  this 
sergeant  dared  to  disobey  the  orders  of  his 
superior  ?  Why  was  he  himself  not  immediately 
placed  under  arrest  for  insubordination  ?  Not 
until  afterwards  did  we  know  the  reason,  and  it 
was  this.  In  Russia  there  exists  a  great  and 
insuperable  jealousy  between  the  police  and  the 
military,  and  the  civil  force  never  loses  an 
opportunity  of  showing  that  it  is  not  subservient 
to  the  soldiery.  The  same  type  of  jealousy  is 
to  be  found  in  Germany  and  even  in  I-'rance, 
but  it  can  only  be  seen  in  its  worst  form  on 
the  colonial  stations  of  those  Powers.  It 
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was  owing  to  one  of  these  many  differences  of 
opinion  that  we  escaped  as  we  did.  The  sergeant 
was  of  the  {>olice,  the  officer  of  the  army,  and,  the 
German  being  in  conmtand  for  the  day,  the 
officer  could  exercise  none  of  the  authority 
which  would  have  been  his  in  the  case  of  a 
sergeant  in  his  own  service. 

We  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense  as  to  what 
was  to  become  of  us  ;  two  minutes  had  scarcely 
elapsed  ere  a  fat,  bearded,  and  unkempt  man 
strode  violently  up  to  our  saviour  and  they  were 
soon  involved  in  a  heated  altercatioh,  the  new- 
comer getting  more  and  more  angry,  the  other, 
however,  keeping  reserved  and  cool.  We 
watched  the  verbal  duel  with  some  amusement, 
and  noticed  that  the  ire  of  the  corpulent  officer 
was  calmihg  down  before  the  quiet  logic  of  the 
sergeant  of  police.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  they  decided  to  compromise,  and  allowed 
us,  after  giving  a  written  parole,  to  return  to  our 
hotel  under  escort.  The  good  sergeant,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  who  accompanied  us,  asked 
for  my  trunks  and  bo.xes,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  soldier  made  a  systematic  search  of  these, 
taking  all  books,  papers,  letters,  and  photo- 
graphic plates  he  came  across.     By  some 

wonderful  fortune 
he  only  secured 
half-a-dozen  unex- 
posed boxes,  and 
left  (through  an 
oversight)  those  I 
had  taken  of  Port 
Arthur,  some  of 
which  are  here  re- 
produced. With  a 
caution  not  to  go 
outside  the  house, 
our  guards  finally 
left  us,  and  said  we 
should  hear  further 
about  the  matter 
on  the  morrow. 
That  evening  we 

met    K  y,  a 

Russo- English  stu- 
dent, undergoing  a 
three  years'  exile 
for  becoming  in- 
volved in  three 
political  affaires. 
Interested  in  our 
storj*,  he  offered  to 
be  our  advocate — 
this  being  his 
natural  calling.  As 
he  spoke  both 
Russian  and  Eng- 
lish equally  fluently, 
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we  gladly  fell  in  with  his  proposal.  We  also 
held  a  meeting,  at  which  the  French  manager, 

Schwob,  and  K  y  were  present,  to  decide 

what  should  be  done  in  the  event  of  our  being 
incarcerated.    And  this  is  what  we  decided. 

If  at  the  ne.xt  trial  we  were  imprisoned,  each 
of  the  three  would  dispatch  a  separate  cable  to 
the  British  Minister  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  I>ord 
I^nsdowne,  and  to  our  respective  fathers. 
Some  at  least  of  these  would  get  through. 
There  are  two  cables,  and  neither,  luckily, 
is  under  Russian  control. 

The  next  morning  at  about  nine-thirty  a 
soldier  called  round  to  say  that  a  special  naval 
court  had  been  convened  for  five  that  day. 
When  five  o'clock  arrived  our  old  friend  the 
(ierman  came  personally  to  conduct  us  to  the 

court-house,  K  y  accompanying  us  this  time. 

Arrived  at  the  court,  we  found  three  na\-al 
officers  sitting  behind  a  high  desk,  all  our  papers, 
plates,  and  paraphernalia  before  them.  The 
cross-examination  of  the  day  before  was  again 

gone  through,  K  y  doing  the  interpreting. 

We  put  forward  our  case  in  this  manner :  "  If," 
we  said,  "  you  do  anything  to  us  our  friends  will 
cable  to  Europe,  and  the  matter  will  speedily 
l)ecome  an  international  affair.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  not  guilty,  you  must  return  us  all 
our  belongings  unharmed,  recoup  us  for  lost 
passage,  broken  plates,  cab  fares,  etc.,  and  finally 
beg  our  pardons  for  this  unwarrantable  de- 
tention." 

I  saw  the  president's  face  broaden  into  a 
wide  smile  of  amusement  as  our  problem  was 
translated  to  him  ;  all  three  embarked  on  a  pro- 


longed discussion,  and  at 
last  we  were  told  : — 

"  We  find  you  not  guilty 
of  spying,  but  guilty  of 
taking  photographs.  As, 
however,  there  are  no 
notices  up  to  warn  you  in 
this  respect,  you  a  re  cleared 
of  blame  from  that  also  ; 
but  though  convinced  of 
your  innocence  we  cannot 
acquit  you,  since  we  have 
only  been  given  power  to 
administer  punishment. 
>\'e  have,  therefore,  no 
alternative  but  to  adjourn 
the  court" 

Amused  with  the  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  we  made 
ready  to  go,  when  the  three 
officers — who  were  gentle- 
men, which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  our  first 
down  to 


accusers — came 
us  and  in  excellent  French  made  friendly  inquiries 
relative  to  our  trip.  After  a  pleasant  half-hour's 
chat  we  shook  hands  and  left 

Early  the  following  mprning  a  young  civil 
officer,  secretary  to  the  (lovernor,  asked  to  see 
me,  and  going  out  I  found  him  with  all  our 
plates  (exposed  and  useless)  and  everything  that 
had  been  taken  from  us.  In  excellent  English 
— he  was,  strange  to  state,  the  only  ofl[icial  at 
Port  Arthur  who  could  speak  our  tongue — he 
told  us  that,  although  a  council  had  been  sitting 
all  night,  they  could  not  come  to  any  decision 
on  our  case,  and  he  had,  therefore,  come  to  beg 
us  to  leave  the  country  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

That  evening  we  shipped  aboard  a  Russian 
steamer  for  Chefoo  ;  and  thence  went  to  Kobe, 
where  on  developing  my  Port  Arthur  plates  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  they  were  excellent. 
We  had  suffered  some  inconvenience,  it  is  true ; 
private  letters  of  introduction  to  influential  men 
in  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Mexico  had 
been  ruthlessly  torn  ofK.*n  ;  the  bindings  of  my 
books  had  been  broken  by  rough  handling,  and 
our  berths  to  Chefoo  had  been  lost,  to  say 
nothing  of  numerous  other  inconveniences  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  {Kirticularize. 

Personally,  I  contracted  at  Port  Arthur  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  but  for  prompt  shipment 
to  the  recufHirative  climate  of  Japan  my  bones 
would  now  l)e  resting  (juietly  in  China.  The 
experience  is  one  that  I  would  not  care  to  go 
through  a  second  time,  and  I  doubt,  if  so 
unpleasant  a  contingency  were  to  arise  again, 
whether  we  should  get  off  quite  so  cheoply  as 
we  did  on  this  occasion. 
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An  account,  by  an  cye-wuness,  of  an  unprecedented  incident  in  the  history  of  the  great  cataract. 
Through  an  ice-jam  higher  up  the  river  the  water  was  diverted  from  the  American  Fall,  and  people 
were  able  to  walk  dry-shod  where  for  untold  centuries  the  misbty  flood  has  swept  along  with  irresistible 
fevGC  The  ^otogmpht  of  this  unique  epcctacle  wiu  be  fbund  perticularlr  interesting. 


O  one  who  knows  the  mighty  torreat 
ot  water  that  pours  down  from  Lake 

Erie  through  the  two  channeb  to 
the  Falls  of  Niafiftra  would  ever 
imagine  that  a  day  might  come 

when  they  would  be  permitted  to  view  tlie  dry 
river-bed  and  walk  at  leisiure  over  the  rocky  reefs 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  back  from  the  great 
waterfall.  For  untold  centuries  this  enormous 
flood  of  water  has  been  rushing  and  plunging 
aloi^  towards  Niagara*  creating  a  spectacle 
that  mankind  has  viewed  with  wonder  and  awe 
The  terrific  volume  of  water  that  dashes 
between  tbe  two  cotintries  in  a  tumultuous 
flood  has  such  a  magnificent  power  in  its  even* 
movement  that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  man  that  it  could  be  stopped  long 
enough  for  him  to  look  upon  the  strange  forma- 
tion of  the  bed  of  the  stream.  And  yet  this 
has  happened  recently. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection 
that  histor)'  records  how  on  March  29th,  1848, 
fifty-five  years  ago,  there  was  a  sl)allownesS 
about  the  river  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  that 
caused  many  to  wonder.  It  is  said  10  have 
been  the  result  of  an  ice-jam  that  formed  at  tiie 
river's  entrance  at  Black  Rock,  near  ?>iifr:do : 
but,  truth  to  tell,  old  residents  of  Niagara  iiave 
but  little  recollection  of  the  e\cnt.  While  It 
may  have  occurred,  and  prol'.itily  du.)  occur, 
to  some  extent,  the  reporter  was  not  there  with 
his  note  book,  and  the  "camera  fiend"  did  not 
record  for  future  ^/j^t^s  the  appearnnre  of  Niagara 
at  that  time,  i-or  this  reason  intormation  is  all 
too  meagre  about  the  incident  of  1848, 


Not  so,  however,  concerning  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  that  occurred  at  Niagara  on  March 

22nd,  1903.  On  the  evetiing  of  the  previous  day 
it  was  observed  by  men  working  about  the 
banks  that  the  river's  flow  appeared  to  be  lessen- 
ing in  volume.  Why  this  should  lie  so  no  one 
at  the  time  knew.  Un  bundapr  morning,  March 
aand,  however,  the  amazing  discovery  was  made 
that  under  cover  of  night  tlic  river  had  practi- 
cally run  dry,  so  far  as  the  channel  between  the 
New  York  mainland  and  Goat  Island  was  con- 
cerned. Inve«^tigalion  revealed  that  a  mighty 
jam  of  ice  existed  on  the  reefs  at  the  head  of 
Goat  Island,  reaching  all  tbe  way  across  the 
American  channel  to  the  mainland  shore.  This 
had  the  effect  of  shutting  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  flow  of  the  river  between  the  points  refened 
to,  diverting  all  the  water  into  the  Canadian 
channel,  to  go  over  the  Horseshoe  Fall. 

During  the  time  this  unique  state  of  afiaiiB 
lasted  the  appcarnnrc  of  the  river  bed  w.is 
remarkable.  A  wonderiul  change  had  been 
wrot^ht;  Where  only  a  few  hours  before  a 
mighty  torrent  h.id  i>lunged — had  been  plunging 
for  centuries  untold  —  children  raced  and 
romped  and  men  and  women  strolled  about, 
ns  thougli  ihi;  rivi  r  bed  had  been  made  a  por- 
tion of  the  bcauiiiul  free  park.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  that  the  awful  flood  bad 
been  temporarily  diverted.  l^verybody  mar- 
velled at  the  spectacle — a  siieciacle,  so  far  as  is 
known,  that  has  never  before  l>een  looked  upon 
hy  human  eyes.  The  ri\et  tied  had  been  full 
oi  ice  at  times,  and  tnc  ice  liad  made  it  possible 
to  go  into  strange  and  unexpected  places ;  but 
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to  have  the  torrent  diverted  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  person  could  actually  walk  dry-shod  in 
mid-stream,  over  reef  after  reef,  was  an  e.x[>eri- 
ence  so  thoroughly  novel  that  a  big  crowd 
hurried  to  the  river  to  enjoy  it. 

What  little  water  made  its  way  through  the 


huddled  masses  of  ice  found  a  course  down  to 
the  American  Fall  close  along  the  American 
shore.  Its  volume  was  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  flow  of  the  big  river. 
People  walked  across  the  bridge  to  CIreen 
Island,  marvelling  at  the  unwonted  s^xictacle. 
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From  tlie  shore  of  Green  Island  they  stepped 
out  upon  the  dry  rivtr-l)ed  and  strolled  here  and 
there  about  the  rocks.  Not  one  of  them  had 
ever  in  their  wildest  dreams  expected  to  enjoy  a 
promenade  on  that  spot.  Standing  on  the  reefs, 
they  recalled  the  irresistible  rush  of  the  waters 
when  the  river  was  following  its  accustomed 
route,  and  they  wondered  with  a  fearful  thrill 


an  adventure  they  can  never  expect  to  repeat 
If  man  were  to  attempt  to  create  a  similar 
siHJCtacle  by  diverting  the  waters,  it  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  many  millions  and 
then  might  prove  a  failure.  Hut  the  compara- 
tively small  cakes  of  ice  floating  down  from 
I^ke  Erie  had  gathered  in  such  quantities  as  to 
conquer  the  mighty  river's  flow,  and  mankind 


reori.E  wanominc  auuL't  im  the  rivrr-obo — "thkv  wnsiiRkKci  wmat  wuuld  HArrsK  shoulu  ths  jam  &i;udemlv  give  way." 


what  would  hap|>en  should  the  jam  suddenly 
give  way  and  the  waters  resume  their  plunge 
towards  the  gorge. 

The  author  is  a  life-long  resident  of  Niagara, 
but  had  never  thought  to  look  uf>on  such  a 
remarkable  sixx'tacle  as  that  viewed  on  this 
occasion.  No  human  being  could  ever  have 
antici|Kited  being  able  to  wander  about  those 
water-worn  rocks,  over  which  the  up|)er  rapids 
of  the  Niai;ara  toss  so  tumultuously,  fascinating 
all  by  their  wild  beauty.  And  oh  !  what  a 
searching  for  souvenirs  there  was  !  ICvery 
crevice,  every  de]>ressi()n,  the  two  little  islets 
named  Ship  and  Hrig,  which  stand  out  in  the 
rapids  above  the  island  bridges,  were  searched 
for  relics.  Men  with  crowbars  actually  broke 
out  pieces  of  the  river-bed  to  carry  away  as 
mementos  of  the  rare  event,  for  no  one  could 
ever  ho|)c  to  stand  on  those  rocks  again. 

I'or  each  and  every  one  there  that  day  it  was 


was  afforded  a  sjxjctacle  never  before  witnessed. 
No  river  in  the  world,  surely,  could  aflbrd  such 
a  strange  adventure  as  this.  Here,  only  a  few 
iiundred  feet  back  from  the  brink  of  the 
American  Fall,  people  were  enjoying  an  outinj^ 
dry-shod  in  mid-stream.  To  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  such  a  unique  experience  as  this 
made  one  feel  more  than  lucky. 

When  the  flow  of  the  Niagara  River  is  normal 
the  American  Fall  presents  one  of  the  most 
sublime  spectacles  to  be  witnessed  at  any  point 
in  the  world.  The  dash  of  the  water  as  it 
sweeps  over  the  brink  is  tremendous,  and  as  it 
falls  upon  the  rocky  talus  below  its  fury  is 
indescribably  magnificent.  On  March  22nd, 
however,  there  was  only  just  enough  water 
jxtssing  over  the  Fall  to  hide  the  cataract's 
shame.  It  fornicd  a  thin  curtain  hanging  limp 
and  lifeless  over  the  brink,  and  made  the 
sjK'Ctators  wonder  where  the  glory  of  Niagara 
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had  gone.  It 
had  certainly 
vanished  com- 
pletely for  the 
time  being,  and 
those  who  had 
been  familiar 
with  the  great 
cataract  for 
many,  many 
years  almost 
felt  like  crying 
over  the  pitiful 
sight  it  pre- 
sented. Let  it 
be  recorded 
that,  for  one 
day  at  least, 
Niagara  was 
not  great  —  at 
least,  not  the 
American  l-all. 
There  are  "off 
days "  in  the 
lives  of  hu- 
manity, and  so 
it  was  with  this 
spectacle  of 
Nature.  But 
just  think  of 
the  Falls  of 
Niagara  going 
out  of  business 


THX  NORMAL  AffXAKANCK  OP  THE  AMERICAK  PALL  OP  NIAGARA — COUrAKE  THIS 
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for  even  a 
single  day! 
Streams  of  less 
volumc,streams 
of  less  vigour 
may  do  this, 
but  of  Niagara 
such  a  thing  is 
not  expected. 
Ever  since  the 
white  man  first 
looked  upon 
the  great  water- 
fall it  has  been 
constant  in  its 
flow — until  this 
sorry  day, 
March  22  nd. 

A  splendid 
view  was 
afforded  of  the 
great  rocks  at 
the  base  of  the 
Fall.  Those 
who  saw  them 
realized  that 
there  is  little 
wonder  why 
the  bodies  of 
people  who 
pass  over  the 
cataract  at  cer- 
tain points  are 
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never  recovered.  The  mammoth  limestone 
blocks  must  tear  a  human  body  to  pieces  long 
before  it  has  any  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
water  of  the  lower  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  which  usually  hides  the 
"Cave  of  the  Winds"  was  on  March  22nd 
dmiinished  to  less  than  the  flow  of  a  slender 
creek.    There  was  no  wild  rush  of  water,  only  a 


tion  Police,  who  had  had  an  anxious  time,  that 
when  morning  dawned  the  river  would  have 
attained  its  normal  condition,  and  that  the 
water  would  once  more  seek  its  accustomed 
channel. 

Some  time  during  Sunday  night  the  great 
jam  gave  way,  and  by  morning  the  waters  were 
once  again  rushing  impetuously  over  the  reefs 


•by  MOKNINC,  tub  WATSHS  WKKB  OKCK  AliAlS   I<1,MIIN<,  1  MCBTl'i  lUSLV  OVER  THE  KEECS,  WHERE  THOUSANDS  HAD 
U'ANDRMI'.O  AT  WILL  LKSS  THAN  TWFNTV-roUK  HOI  KS  HSroKE.     NIAUAKA  WAS  ITSELF  AGAIN  !  " 

From  a  t'hoto. 


trickling  over  the  brink  of  a  thin,  insignificant 
streamlet. 

This  remarkable  condition  of  Niagara  lasted 
throughout  the  day.  During  Sunday  afternoon 
the  crowd  in  the  river-bed  was  so  great  tliat 
the  State  Reservation  oflicials  became  seriously 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  fearing  that  the  ice  jam 
might  break.  When  night  fell  and  everyone 
had  come  in  from  the  river-bed  it  was  the  fervent 
prayer  of  Superintendent  Perr)',  of  the  Reserva- 


and  rocks,  where  thousands  had  wandered  at 
will  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before.  Niagara 
was  itself  again  ! 

Since  then  the  river  has  been  on  its  good 
behaviour,  and  is  expected  to  flow  on  for  ages 
to  come.  Possibly  never  again  will  the  river-bed 
be  trodden  by  human  feet.  In  any  case  the 
event  I  have  described  will  go  down  in  histor>- 
as  a  wonderful  incident  in  the  career  of  the 
world-famed  waterfall. 
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MY  VOYAGE  WITH  THE  LAST  OF  THE  SEAL-PIRATES. 

By  Roger  Pocock. 

*•  Claiming  five  nationalities,  and  hunted  by  the  warships  of  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  to  such 
an  extent  that  her  skipper,  who  always  managed  to  escape,  was  known  as  the  '  Flying  Dutchman  '  " — 
such  was  the  schooner  "  Adfele,"  the  last  of  a  fleet  of  seaUpirates,  on  which  the  author  all  unknowingly 
shipped  for  a  cruise  in  Behring  Sea.  That  the  voyage  proved  exciting  enough  will  be  seen  from  his  narrative. 


N  1889,  being  then  twenty-three  years 
old,  I  was  playing  about  in  the  Cily 
of  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island.  I 
y.  had  tried  my  hand  at  many  trades  — 
iroopcr,  trader,  and  missionary  being 
the  last  three — and  thought  that  for  variety  I 
would  like  to  try  sailoring.  Full  of  mischief, 
literally  hunting  for  trouble,  I  came  upon  a  little 
Norwegian  sailor,  master  of  the  sealing-schooner 
Adfh\  and  asked  him  to  take  me  for  a  voyage. 
He  said  that  he  would  engage  me  as  ordinary 
seaman  at  two  (Kiunds  a  month,  so  I  took  my 
dunnage  on  board  the  Aii'clc. 

So  far  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  anything 
wrong ;  but  when  I  told  my  friends  that  I  had 
joined  the  Adflc  for  a  sealing  trip  in  Behring 
Sea  they  told  me  I  must  be  crazy.  How,  they 
asked,  was  a  fifty-ton  schooner,  so  small  that 
she  was  readily  pulled  with  sweeps,  to  face  berg 
and  ice  pa(  k,  hurricane  and  foii,  in  the  terrible 
winter  of  the  Ar<:tic  regions  ?  Why,  loo,  should 
she  go  sealing  at  a  time  when  there  were  no 
seals  in  the  north  ?    \\'hat  was  the  AJile,  any- 


how ?  Chinese  built,  owned  in  Japan  by  Gur- 
mans,  and  run  by  a  Norwegian  subject  under 
British  colours,  claiming  five  nationalities,  and 
hunted  by  the  warships  of  Japan,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States  to  such  an  extent  that  her 
skipper,  who  always  managed  to  escape,  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  the  "  !■  lying  Dutchman  "  ! 

The  trip  certainly  seemed  to  promise  excite- 
ment. I  was  so  afraid  of  the  Adi:/e  sailing 
without  me  that  I  went  down  and  camped  on 
bo;ird  her.  Also  I  grubbed  around  her  lockers 
to  see  if  I  could  find  the  black  flag  with  the 
skull  and  cross-bones,  for  everybody  said  she 
was  a  pirate. 

Soon  the  sailors  on  board  began  to  grumble. 
They  swore  I  was  a  spy  and  had  brought  my 
Kodak  with  me  to  take  evidence.  The  skipper, 
to  humour  them,  tried  to  persuade  me  to  go 
ashore,  saying  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of 
Behring  Sea  and  was  only  going  across  to 
Yokohama.  He  refused  to  sign  me  on  at  the 
shipping  office,  got  my  friends  to  scare  me  out 
of  the  voyage,  and  warned  me  of  the  awful 
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hardships  I  should  have  to  endure.  But  all  to 
no  purpose ;  I  was  bent  on  making  the  voyage. 
I  dared  not  step  ashore  for  fear  of  being  left 
behind,  so  I  stowed  myself  away  and  did  not 
appear  on  deck  till  we  had  sailed. 

Not  until  we  were  well  at  sea  did  I  confess  to 
having  brought  my  camera — a  thing  not  usual 
in  the  kit  of  an  ordinary  seaman.  All  hands 
thereupon  became  so  certain  that  I  was  a 
detective  sent  to  spy  upon  them  that  they 
plotted  to  throw  the  Kodak 
overlxjard.  So  I  resorted 
to  strategy.  I  took  a  sepa- 
rate photograph  of  every 
man  on  board,  explaining 
that  if  the  camera  got  mis- 
laid they  would  never  get 
any  pictures.  That  saved 
the  camera  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  situation. 

It  was  next  decided — I 
not  being  consulted  in  the 
matter  —  that  I  must  be 
marooned  on  some  desert 
island,  so  whenever  we 
came  to  desert  islands  I 
kept  modestly  out  of  sight. 
On  one  island  the  crew 
landed  to  cut  a  number  of 
bludgeons  in  the  woods, 
for  what  purpose  I  could 
not  imagine.  At  another 
island,  off  Northern  Alaska, 
■we  watered  the  ship  and 
had  a  lot  of  fun  shooting 
salmon.  Nobody,  however, 
would  tell  me  a  word  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  voyage, 
but  I  knew  by  the  lay  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  that 
we  were  passing  between 
them  into  Behring  Sea,  and 
there  was  a  significant  over- 
hauling of  sea-boots,  oil- 
-skins,  and  gloves  as  we  entered  the  Arctic  waters. 

After  a  time  things  began  to  leak  out  about 
former  voyages,  and  I  learned  that  the  AJ'c/e 
was  the  last  surviving  schooner  of  a  fleet  of 
twenty  which  had  been  engaged  in  what  was 
practically  piracy  on  the  high  seas.  They  sailed 
from  Yokohama  usually,  under  Japanese  colours, 
claiming  to  be  sea  otter  hunters,  and  infested 
the  Kuriles  and  the  Okhotsk  (lulf.  They 
destroyed  every  breeding-ground  of  fur-seals  in 
the  Kurile  group,  even  fighting  the  Ja|ianese 
gunboats  when  hard  |>ressed.  On  the  Russian 
breeding-ground  at  .Sanhalicn  they  sometimes 
bribed,  sometimes  fought  the  Cossack  garrisons, 
•or  made  the  soldiers  drunk  while  they  sacked 
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the  warehouses,  butchered  the  seals,  and  kept 
olert  watch  for  the  cruisers.  The  pirates  occa- 
sionally fought  pitched  battles  among  them- 
selves for  the  plunder,  and  at  one  terrible 
triangular  duel  between  three  schooners  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman "  claimed  to  have  been 
present. 

Mr.    Rudyard   Kipling  tells    me  that  his 
"  Rhyme  of  the  Three  .Sealers  "  was  gathered 
at  Yokohama  from  Captain  I^ke.    This  fine 
ballad   embodies   all  the 
facts  as  told  me  by  the 
"  Flying  Dutchman." 

Some  of  the  Yokohama 
pirates  were  lost  with  all 
hands  at  sea,  and  one  or 
two  were  captured  by  the 
Russians  and  their  people 
condemned  to  penal  servi- 
tude in  Siberia. 

What  with  foundering, 
wreck,  capture,  severe  dis- 
couragement by  the  Japa- 
nese Government,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the 
breeding  -  grounds,  the 
pirates  were  gradually 
weeded  out  until  the  little 
At/i'/f  alone  remained,  but 
she  was  constrained  to  seek 
refuge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pacific.  In  1885,  I 
believe,  she  was  captured 
by  an  American  gunboat 
and  her  crew  put  on  trial 
in  San  Francisco ;  but  the 
Court  had  neither  jurisdic- 
tion nor  evidence,  and  she 
liad  to  be  released.  There- 
after the  "Flying  Dutch- 
man '*  wreaked  vengeance 
for  that  slight  by  raiding 
only  the  American  breed- 
ing-grounds on  the  I'riby- 
loffs  or  Great  Seal  Islands,  in  Behring  Sea.  To 
the  authorities  in  the  Canadian  ports  where  he 
outfitted  he  was  obliged  to  give  frequent  proofs 
of  his  innocence  and  virtue  as  a  pelagic  or 
deep-sea  sealer. 

Under  United  States  charter  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company  luld  exclusive  rights 
upon  the  (Jreat  Seal  Islands,  and  they  did 
everything  po>sible  to  annoy  the  "  Flying 
Dutchman."  The  company  had  an  interest  in 
the  Stt/i  I''raiuis(o  IC.xttminer,  whose  corre- 
spondents acted  as  private  detectives  to  watch 
the  scaj)orts  of  Western  .Xmerica.  In  summer 
the  islands  were  guarded  from  attack  by  both 
British  and  United  States  gunboats.    The  seal 
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rookeries  were  further  protected  by  about  two 
hundred  Aleutian  Indians,  commanded  by 
American  officers  and  armed  with  U'inchester 
rifles.  The  charts  had  been  carefully  falsified 
and  the  open  anchorages  were  supposed  to  be 
fouled  with  concealed  obstructions. 

In  summer  the  Pribyloffs 
were  too  closely  guarded  for 
attack;  but  as  winter  ap- 
proached both  the  gunboats 
and  most  of  the  seals  took 
refuge  in  warmer  climates. 
Entrenched  by  the  terrific 
perils  of  the  sea  the  garrison 
stayed  on  guard.  The  '*  Flying 
Dutchman  "  planned  to  seize 
any  chance  of  fine  weather  and 
moonlight  to  land  upon  the 
islands,  get  the  garrison  intoxi- 
cated, and  sack  the  warehouses 
wherein  the  skins  were  stored. 
So  valuable  were  these  fur- 
seal  skins  that  success  meant 


a  handsome  fortune, 
then,  was  the  venture 
which  I  had  embarked. 
Some   two  hundred 
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north  of  the  Unimak  Pass  we  sighted  the  Priby- 
loffs, and,  heading  for  St.  George  Island,  bore 
away  under  black  lava  cliflTs  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  squall,  the  hail  whitening  our  decks. 
The  mate  had  a  powerful  pair  of  field-glasses 
focused  on  the  shores, 
and  presently  rejKjrted  a 
man  running  along  the 
cliffs.  Then,  as  wc  en- 
tered South  -  West  iJay 
and  came  up  to  the  wind 
all  fluttering,  the  skijipcr 
sang  out  his  orders  : 

"  Stand  by  the  anchor 
there!  All  ready?  Down 
staysail !  down  jib  !  Let 
go  !  "  and  down  plunged 
the  anchor. 

The  mate,  still  on  the 
look-out,  re|X)rted  four 
men  coming  out  of  a 
shanty,  all  armed  with 
rifles.  The  dinghy  was 
lowered,  and  with  two 
men  the  skipper  put  off 
for  the  shore.  While  the 
rest  of  us  stowed  the  sails 

and  made  all  snug  I  began  to  notice  that  the 
water  around  us  was  covered  with  black  dots. 
We  were  litenilly  surrounded  by  thousands  of 
fur  seals,  all  leapini:  and  throwini^  themselves 
al>out,  shrieking  "  Poooh  I  "  at  the  schooner 
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with  shrill  screeches  of  derision,  followed  by  a 
flip  and  a  splash  as  they  dived.  They  swarmed 
about  the  dinghy  as  though  it  were  some  new 
sort  of  toy,  and  one  seal,  gripping  the  blade  of 
an  oar  in  his  white  teeth,  clung  on  like  a  puppy 
to  a  stick  until  the  man  missed  stroke  and 
caught  a  crab.  The  guard 
ashore,  I  could  see,  were  stand- 
ing with  levelled  rifles  ready 
to  fire  on  the  boat.  Then 
down  came  another  squall  and 
blotted  everything  out. 

When  the  air  cleared  again 
the  skipper  was  ashore  having 
a  pleasant  chat  with  the  guard. 
He  told  them  we  were  off  our 
course,  with  a  broken  binnacle, 
all  reckoning  lost,  and  a  bad 
leak.  We  had  put  in,  he  said, 
"in  distress."  The  guard  ex- 
plained, tersely,  that  they  were 
United  States  Government 
soldiers,  that  we  were  pirates, 
and  they  had  sent  a  man  to 
alarm  the  main  garrison  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island. 
The  skipper  seemed  wonder- 
fully pleased,  and  produced  a  bottle  of  gin.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  said,  looking  innocently  at  the 
swarming  fur-seals,  "  that  you  think  I  came  after 
sealskins  ?  Dear  me  !  Try  another  drink." 
The  bottle  was  empty  in  two  shakes  of  a  seal's 

flipper.  Then  the  dinghy 
came  back  to  the  ship  and 
everj'thing  was  arranged 
for  the  night's  work.  The 
governor  of  the  island 
and  his  officers  were  to 
Ix;  lured  on  board  and 
held  as  prisoners  while 
we  landed  and  looted  the 
warehouse,  full  of  pre- 
cious furs. 

.Meanwhile,  however, 
the  bree/e  increased  to 
a  strong  gale,  and  l;y 
midnight  the  sea  was 
much  loo  rough  for  any 
work  that  night.  I  stood 
anchor-watch  from  8  p.m. 
until  midni.i:lu,  when  the 
second  mate  relieved  nie. 
Then  I  s;it  under  the 
lamp  in  the  forecastle 
reading  a  novel  before  I  turned  into  my  bunk. 
On  deck  I  heard  something  flo|)ping  about,  and 
when  the  se«;ond  mate  called  me  up  I  found 
that  he  had  gaffed  a  young  seal.  The  seal 
didn't  seem  to  mind  :  it  was  rather  shy,  but  not 
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the  least  bit  alarmed,  so  for  some  time  the  mate, 
the  visitor,  and  I  played  gravely  together  like 
three  sensible  children.  There  was  a  full  gale 
blowing  when  I  went  below  to  turn  in. 

*'  All  hands  on  deck  !  "  came  the  order.  The 
gale  had  suddenly  whipped  round,  and  with 
hurricane  strength  swept  in  on  the  anchorage. 
The  sea  rose  bodily  at  us,  the  hurricane 
screamed  in  the  rigging,  and  with  the  anchor 
dragging  along  the  ground  we  were  swept 
helplessly  across  the  anchorage.  By  the 
ghastly  light  of  the  surf  we  cast  off  the  gaskets, 


"  tl   U  A»  KVKIIV  MAN  F<1K  Hltl'i.fM  r.' 


loosed  the  sails,  and,  manning  the  windlass, 
pumped  up  and  down  on  the  brakes  trying  to  take 
in  the  anchor.  Had  anyone  been  in  command 
we  should  have  slipped  our  cable  and  stood  out 
to  sea,  but  the  skipper  and  the  mate  were  both 
drunk.  So  the  brake  was  wrenched  from  our 
clutch  again  and  again,  and  whole  fathoms  of 
cl»ain  tore  out  over  the  drums  whenever  the 
anchor  caught,  while  inch  by  inch  we  tried  to 
sweat  home  that  chain,  all  the  time  drifting  nedrer 
the  cliffs.  Now  we  were  lifting  on  the  long 
combers,  now  sunk  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  but 
still  fighting  desjjcrately  with  the 
brakes,  pumping  up  and  down  to 
llie  hoarse  cries  which  kept  us  in 
time.  At  last,  'with  a  sudden 
wrench,  we  were  shaken  off  and 
thrown  in  all  directions.  The 
chain  had  parted,  we  were  hurling 
along  on  the  rollers,  and  it  was 
every  man  for  himself.  We  began 
to  strip  off  our  clothes. 

Suddenly  I  noticed  my  chum 
Dave  hauling  up  the  staysail,  and 
wondered  vaguely  why  he  didn't 
undress,  because  nobody  could 
hope  to  reach  the  shore  in  sea- 
boots  and  oilskins.  Then  the  wind 
slopped  all  of  a  sudden  and  we 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dead  calm. 
Looking  up,  I  found  we  were 
under  the  comb  of  an  enormous 
wave.  Its  white  crest  seemed 
higher  than  the  mastheads  and  its 
gleaming,  curved  wall  was  arching 
over  us,  ready  to  fall.  I  yelled  a 
warning  to  the  crowd,  gripped 
hard,  took  a  long  breath,  and  then 
down  came  the  sea.  The  crash 
seemed  to  break  my  back.  I  felt 
the  schooner  reeling  over  on  her 
beam  ends,  and  I  waited,  half 
drowned,  for  the  end. 

The  vessel,  however,  rolled  her- 
self clear,  the  rest  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  hurled  into  the  lee 
scuppers,  now  reaching  up  their 
arms  out  of  the  white  waters.  The 
ship  had  been  slued  round  by 
the  breaker  and  came  right  up  to 
the  wind.  The  staysail  filled  and 
we  were  under  way.  We  were 
saved. 

It  was  Dave  who  had  saved  the 
shif)  by  sweating  up  that  staysail, 
and  now  we  all  jumped  to  our 
work.  One  to  the  wheel,  the  rest 
of  us  making  sail,  we  beat  up  the 
wind,  clawing  our  way  seaward, 
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the  jagged  reefs  on  every  side,  the  air  full  of 
spray,  the  ghastly  white  surf  giving  us  light  to 
steer.  When  at  last  we  all  gathered  at  the  water- 
butts  for  a  drink  we  guessed  that  we  had  been 
about  five  minutes  making  that  big  fight  for  our 
lives — but  the  fo'c's'le  clock  said  two  hours  ! 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what 
arrangements  the  garrison  had  made  for  our 
reception  when  they  saw  us  driving  ashore. 
They  had  eighty  men  there,  and  no  doubt  had 
wc  landed  they  would  have  done  their  best  for 
us  with  warm  blankets,  hot  drinks,  and  artificial 
respiration — with  a  course  of  handcuffs  and  leg- 
irons  by  way  of  dessert.  The  islands  need  no 
garrison  ;  they  have  the  surf  I 

Wc  lay  hove  to,  just  beyond  sight  of  land, 
waiting  for  the  full  moon  before  we  attempted  a 
raid  on  the  larger  island  of  St.  Paul.  The  deck 
was  glazed  over,  the  rigging  cased  in  ice,  the 
wind  at  times  blew  a  full  gale,  and  the  ground 
swell  in  that  shallow  sea  threatened  more  than 
once  to  wholly  demolish  the  At/i'/e.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  under  a  bright  blue  sky, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  dead  astern,  we  bore  down, 
all  winged  out,  on  two  white  hills  in  the  sea, 
which  at  sundown  grew  into  a  large  snow-clad 


We  stood  in  at  dusk  and  lay  under  the  land, 
with  darkened  portholes,  covered  skylights,  anil 
strict  orders  that  no  pipes  were  to  be  lighted 
on  deck.  The  stench  from  the  rookery  came 
down  to  us  on  the  air  like  a  decayed  hen-roost, 
together  with  a  great  noise  made  up  of  absurd 
babbling,  bleating,  screeching,  and  barking. 
We  had  plenty  of  wind  for  flight  if  attacked  by 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  Aleutians  of  the 
garrison,  we  had  moonlight  to  raid  by,  calm 
water  for  the  boats,  and  room  on  deck  for  four 
hundred  seals — worth  a  small  fortune.  The 
skipper  gave  orders  to  lower  away  the  boats,  but 
instead  of  obeying  we  all  gathered  aft  and 
mutinitd !  The  reason  for  this  I  must  ex- 
plain. The  "  Flying  Dutchman  "  had  promised 
to  every  man  (except  me)  the  sum  of  two 
shillings  for  every  sealskin  taken.  That  was 
before  we  sailed  ;  but  at  the  Shumagin  Islands 
his  promise  dwindled  down  to  a  shilling  a  skin. 
One  of  the  sailors  went  so  far  as  to  throw  his  bag 
into  a  boat,  and  rowed  off  with  the  casual  remark 
that  he  was  "  going  fishing."  The  captain  got  a 
rifle  and  persuaded  him  to  return  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, from  that  time  onwards  we  were  afraid  that 
the  shilling  a  skin  might  shrink  to  sixpence,  and 
the  sixpence  be  too  small  for  the  captain  to 
remember  on  paying-ofT  day.  We  wanted 
two  shillings  a  skin,  and  so  we  went  aft 
to  demand  a  written  agreement  before  we 
b^an  the  raid.  The  skipper  was  very  rude 


THE  SKirrER  CALLED  US  NAMES. 


island.  This  was  St.  Paul,  the  big  city  of  the 
fur-seals,  where  three  millions  of  them  used  to 
spend  the  summer,  in  order  to  feast  on  the  cod 
banks,  keep  house  ashore,  and  teach  their  little 
babies  how  to  swim. 
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and  called  us  names.  With  his  crew  in  a  state 
of  open  mutiny,  however,  he  could  not  raid  the 
islands,  so  after  a  great  deal  of  language  on  both 
sides  we  got  up  anchor,  made  sail,  and  went 
away  to  fight  the  matter  out  on  the  high  seas. 
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For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  cabin-boy 
and  I  kept  watch  and  watch  about.  When  we 
came  down  for  meals  we  found  the  skipper 
busy  cleaning  rifles,  all  alert  and  ready  for  war. 
Forward  in  the  forecastle  the  six  of  us  sailors 
had  only  two  revolvers,  whereas  aft  in  the  cabin 
were  the  skipper,  mate,  hunter,  cook,  and  boy, 
all  properly  armed.  After  three  days  the 
"  Hying  Dutchnian  "  told  us  that  he  was  going 
to  raid  the  islands  anyhow,  the  landing  party  to 
consist  of  himself,  the  mate,  the  hunter,  the 
cook,  the  boy,  and  me.  With  this  news  be  sent 
me  to  the  forecastte.  The  mutineers  were 
ureatly  pleased.  'I'hey  thought  the  skipper's 
raid  a  splendid  schema  and  wished  me  joy  of 
it  As  soon  as  we  were  ashore  among  the  seals, 
tlu-y  said  ihcy  would  up  anchor  and  square 
away  for  Victoria,  leaving  us  raiders  to  our  fate. 
**What  will  you  do?"  they  asked;  "camp  in 
the  snow,  or  explain  things  to  the  United  States 
garrison  ?  " 

All  this  was  very  awkward.    I  could  not  act 

as  a  tale-bearer  and  warn  the  skipper,  nor  could 
I  ^lay  the  coward  and  refuse  to  go  raiding. 
Neither  did  I  care  to  side  with  the  mutineers  fn 
actual  mutiny.  To  wiili  die  l  apialn  nu  ant 
capture  by  the  United  States  autlioritics  and  a 
term  of  imprisfwiment  for  raiding  the  forbidden 
inlands,  while  to  throw  in  my  lot  with  the  muti- 
neers meant  outlawry  as  a  pirate  and  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  helping  to  steal  a  ship.  I 
spent  half  that  nij^ht  making;  a  pocket  in  the 
breast  of  my  leather  jacket  ior  certain  private 
papers.    I  had  decided  to  go  with  the  captain. 

Meanwhih  I  had  projjr .^t  d  to  the  contending 
parties  a  plan  for  di\  iditig  the  plunder,  and  both 
the  captain  and  the  routineers  told  me  I  was  a 
fool.  On  that  one  jxaint  they  were  agreed,  but 
by  breakfast  time  next  morning  they  found 
other  points  for  agreement,  including  the  whole 
of  ray  plan  for  a  settlement.  I  was  just  arhin^; 
for  a  little  praise,  but,  instead,  everybody 
rounded  on  me.  I  was  a  wretched  detective, 
they  said,  reverting  to  llu  old  arrtisation,  sunt 
on  board  to  spy,  and  h^d  better  keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  my  head. 

The  whole  crowd  being  happy  and  friendly 
as  before,  and  quite  agreed  as  to  the  sharing 
of  the  s[)oils,  it  was  decided  to  raid  the 
islands  forthwith.  Hut,  iinf. .rmiMti 'y,  during 
the  protracted  argument  wc  had  missed  our 
only  chanec  of  any  plunder,  for  now  the 
Weather  ehanged  and  we  were  in  for  a 
gale  wliich  lasted  with  oceasional  spells  for 
five  weeks.  Rehring  .Sea  being  a  thousand 
miles  wiile  and  very  shallow,  the  giound  swell 
litis  to  an  enurnious  liei.;ht,  greater  even  than 
the  famous  sea  off  <_  ape  Horn.  1  he  little  chip 
of  a  schooner  would  lift  upwards  to  the  crest  of 


a  mighty  swell,  hang  poised  in  the  white  surf 
lashed  by  an  icy  spray,  then  slide  down  the  long 
hill  to  lie  becalmed  in  the  trough,  until  the  next 
monster  came  roaring  out  of  the  gloom.  The 
scene  was  one  of  frightful  grandeur,  but  after  a 
month  it  b^an  to  get  on  our  nerves.  One 
man  went  mad  with  fear. 

The  schooner  was  rather  uncomfortable  alsOf 
.down  by  the  bows  with  tons  of  massive  ice^ 
sheathed  from  truck  to  keel  with  a  gleaming 
crust,  and  hung  with  glittering  icicles.  Fairies 
might  have  enjoyed  such  a  lovely  home,  but  we 
were  only  sailors  and  we  swore.  But  at  last  the 
wind  lulled,  the  sea  went  down,  and  it  was 
almost  calm  as  we  closed  in  with  St  Paul 
Island.  With  axes  and  boiling  water  we  cleared 
out  the  heavy  ice,  and  dropped  anclior  abrcist 
of  the  big  seal  rookery.  It  was  only  when  we 
came  to  the  actual  raiding  that  .we  discovered 
our  boats  were  leaking  like  baskets,  that  the 
surf  along  the  shore  was  enough  to  swamp  us, 
and,  worse  still,  that  the  fur-seals  had  nearly  all 
gone  off  to  their  winter  resorts  in  the  tropics  ! 

I  was  not  permitted  to  land.  "No  spies 
allowed,"  I  was  told,  and  I  felt  ruffled  and  sore 
until  the  boats  raine  uiJ  in  .i  sinking  condition, 
with  scarcely  any  plmider.  The  men  were  ex- 
hausted before  we  had  a  dozen  seal  carcasses  on 
deck,  and  then  they  knocked  oft' wmk.  I  volun- 
teered to  keep  anchor-watch  until  sunrise  and 
everybody  else  went  to  bed. 

Everybody  el>e  ?  Xo  :  n  man  wns  missing. 
Oscar,  the  Swede,  who  had  been  driven  crazy 
by  the  five  weeks*  gale,  was  found  to  have  de* 
sorted.  No  doultt  the  poor  fool  had  gon<'  off 
to  the  village  lour  miles  away,  and  we  fully 
expected  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  all 
armed  with  ^^■in^hcste^  riSes,  would  attack  the 
ship  before  daybreak. 

It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when,  look- 
ing towards  the  village,  I  saw  a  clear  light 

t learning  upon  the  beach  not  more  tlian  five 
undred  yards  distant.  Here,  no  doubt,  I 
thought,  was  the  attacking  party,  but  as  all  our 
lights  were  covered  the  si:hooncr  must  be  c^uite 
invisible  Trom  the  shore.  To  make  certam  I 
examined  every  porthole  fore  and  aft,  and  was 
horrified  at  finding  one  uncovered.  The  ship's 
boy  had  taken  his  coat  from  the  porthole  in  bis 
bunk,  and  the  <  Ii  ir  li-l.t  of  tlie  cabin  Lamp  was 
shining  out  into  the  cl.irkne>s  :  I  covered  that 
beacon  in  a  hurry. 

Onlv  ne\t  thv  did  T  \<  .irn  how  ih.e  Swei!i>, 
lost  in  the  snow,  had  made  a  bonlin-  of  his 
oilskin  coat  and  sou'-wester  to  w.uin  himself 
by  the  flame.  That  fire  1  had  mistaken  for  a 
lantern  tarried  by  the  men  of  the  island  guard. 
When  O-sear  saw  tlie  light  in  the  ship  go 
out  he  thought  that  we  had  sailed  from  the 
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and   grease,  the 
spray  lashed  in 
our  faces,  and  our 
hands  were  numb 
with  cold,  but. 
s  o  m  c  h  o  w    w  e 
vilted  down  those 
ill  -  gotten  skins, 
the  sole  results  of 
a  disastrous  voy- 
age.   I  had  had 
more  than  enough 
of  seal -piracy  by 
this  time,  and 
thankfully  left  the 
schooner  when  we 
reached  civiliza- 
tion once  more. 

The  following 
year  the  Ad'eU 
made  a  successful 
voyage,  stealing 
four  hundred 
skins,  and  then  in 
I S9 1  she  was  cast 


"  THK  Sn'KUK  HAD  MADE  A  IIONFIRE  OF  HIS  OILSk-IN  COAT  AND  SOU  .WESTCR." 


anchorage  and  left  him,  and  he  wept  bitterly 
over  the  dying  ashes  of  his  burnt  oilskins.  He 
came  on  board  next  morning. 

There  was  no  attack.  The  Anierican  officers 
in  charge  of  the  island  knew  well  that  long 
before  they  could  get  their  men  within  range  we 
could  slip  our  cable  and  be  off  to  sea.  U'hen 
the  raiding  began  again  at  daybreak  wc  saw 
them  watching  us  from  the  village,  observing 
through  their  field  glasses  what  a  very  poor  bag 
we  were  getting  from  the  nearly  empty  breeding- 
grounds.  \\'u  only  got  seventy-five  seals,  which 
we  stripped  on  the  rolling,  ice-clad  deck  as  we 
put  to  sea.  The  carcasses  rolled  about  in  blood 


away.  Her  bones  lie  bleaching  on  the  (^)ueen 
Charlotte  Islands,  but  her  crew  escapt-d,  and  only 
last  year  I  heard  of  the  "  Flying  1  )utchman." 
He  was  working  a  gold  mine  on  the  outer  coast 
of  N'ancouver  Island  and  had  gallantly  rescued 
some  droA'oing  men  from  a  wreck.  I  sup|>ose 
that  the  Ad'fk  was  the  last  of  all  the  pirates, 
and  there  will  never  be  any  more  raids  like  *he 
raids  of  the  "  Flying  Dutchman."  It  is  >;ood  to 
look  back  on  those  lawless  days,  sittiiii:  here,  a 
respectable  man  in  most  res|»ectable.  London, 
dreaming  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  Hehring  Sea 
in  winter,  of  the  little  ice-clad  sdiooner,  and 
the  "  Flying  Dutchman." 
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^mong  the  South  Sea  Cannibals. 

By  Captain  H.  QiYLEV  Webster,  F.K.Z.S. 
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eenuv  ntuned  nom  a  seven  yean'  eoioiini  amvng  the  fierce  man-eulnf  and 
head-huntiac  tribci  ol  the  Sooitb  8ca  Idnida.   Captain  wabatcr'a  narrative  maku  moat  thrilling 


reading,  an4  he  illiiatratca  it  with 'a  number  of  ooellcnt  photographa. 


1 1 E  romaniic  and  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  life  in  ihe  South  Seas 
given  by  Mr.  Ixiuis  Recke  and 
other  writers  convey  a  verj*  idealized 
picture  of  the  real  thing.  Golden 
beaches  caressed  by  bright  blue  seas,  rippling 
over  corals  of  rainbow  hue,  or  foaming  surf  dash- 
ing on  the  sullen  ree£s  which  guard  those  peaceful 
tsnnds  of  eternal  solitude,  undoubtedly  seem  very 
beautiful  and  lend  themr^dvcs  to  poetic  treat- 
ment i  but  one  is  not  shown  the  hungry  sharks 
which  haunt  the  sunKt  lagoons,  or  the  venomous 
pest>  w]ii>  1;  lurk  in  the  inijtenetrable  foiots.  The 
gracelul  waving  palm  trees,  with  clevcrly-tluitched 
huts  i^eping  from  their  foliage,  are  certainly 
most  pleasing  to  the  eye — until  one  discovers 
the  treacherous  savage  stealing  from  their  midst 
with  a  native  stone  axe  witnin  his  grasp,  or 
perchance  a  poisoned  arrow  in  his  bow. 
Picturesque  as  he  may  appear  in  the  distance 
with  his  feathered  head-dress  and  nude  brown 
body,  he  turns  out  on  i  loser  inspection  to  be 
a  somewhat  dirty  and  evil-smelling  individual, 
with  boisterous  manners  and  rudimentary  ideas 
of  hi'Mour.  cftrn  onl\'  waitin;;  for  an  optKjrtunity 
to  strike  you  down.  It  is  then  that  the  poetry 
and  romance  slowly  fade  away,  the  reality  of 
things  comes  home,  and  one's  hand  steals  in- 
stinctively to  the  belt  where  nestles,  in\-ariably, 
the  revolver— here  one*s  only  friend. 

During  my  tnnels  through  the  South  Seas, 
which  luive  e.xteuded  over  a  period  of  seven 
years,  I  visited  many  wild  and  remote  places, 
totally  unknown  to  the  l'"urn;>t  an,  pt  oplLd  by 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  cannibals,  whose 
only  aim  in  life,  apparently,  is  to  seek  those 
whom  they  may  devour. 

1  had  on  all  occasions  to  use  the  utmost 
circumspection  in  dealing  with  these  savages,  in 
order  to  prevent  murder  and  treachery.  The 
natives  of  New  Guinea,  the  Admiralties,  New 
Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomons  at  first 
gl.incc  s-j'.-m  to  be  of  n  frien  l'v  d--pi  sition,  but 
are  at  heart  savage  and  treaciierous,  always  on  the 
look-out  for  a  favourable  opp<wtuaity  to  take  the 


stranger  unawares  and  add  still  one  more  head 
to  their  already  huge  collection.  The  seem- 
ingly unarmed  Admiralty  Islander,  for  instance, 
is  far  more  dangerous  than  he  looks,  for, 
although  he  may  lay  down  his  obsidian  spear 
immediately  he  is  asked,  healwa>'s  carries,  stuck 
through  his  matted  hair,  an  obsidian  dagger 
about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  a  handle 
fashioned  after  the  style  of  the  usual  nati%*e 
head-comb. 

On  the  Island  of  Kung,  however,  which  is 
very  near  the  Admiralties,  the  natives  proved 

an  exception  to  the  general  rule  and  were 
delighted  to  see  me,  brii^tng  presents  of 
yams  and  taros  daily,  receivliig  in  exdiange 
sticks  of  tobacco,  which  they  very  soon  learned 
to  appreciate.  One  man  especially  became 
quite  attached  to  me,  and  would  make  hi» 
appearance  at  the  t-nrlicst  dawn  and  stay  until 
the  sun  sank  beneath  the  horizon,  lying  about 
the  deck  of  the  yacht  in  perfect  contentment, 
although  we  occasionally  |x;rsu.idi  d  him  to  do 
a  little  work.  His  greatest  delight  was  to  get 
one  of  my  men  to  paint  him  from  head  to  foot> 
and  many  a  '-itigh  has  been  occasioned  by  our 
friend  being  sent  away  at  night  with  a  vivid  coat 
of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow  paint  smeared 
all  over  his  body. 

The  women  of  these  islands  invariably  wear  as 
their  only  clothing  a  curious  headgear  resem- 
bling a  fool's  cap.  This  Ik. id  dress  consists  of 
banana  leaves  sewn  together  with  native  thread, 
and  is  jammed  on  far  aver  their  eyes. 

Walking  through  .1  village  one  day,  I  came 
upon  a  native  who  was  busily  engajted  in  killing 
and  eating  mosquitoes.  "  What ! "  I  exclaimed^ 
through  a  native  interpreter  who  was  with  me, 
"are  they  nice,  that  you  eat  them  ? " 

•*No,''  he  replied ;  *'  but  they  take  ray  bloody 
so  I  kill  and  eat  them  in  revenge." 

Among  the  various  customs  the  dance  is  pre- 
eminent. The  natives  range  themselves  in 
front  of  a  huge  tomtom,  and  present  a  most 
pictures<jue  appearance  as  they  whirl  round 
to  the  dismal  sounds,  passing  through  many- 
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complicated  evolutions  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity and  correctness  of  lime.  The  accom-. 
panying  |>hotograph  shows  a  number  of 


NEW  IIANOVIfN  WOMR.V  ADOVT 
1%>  COMMKNCK  A  UANCK. 

From  a  I'hoto. 


New  Hanover  women 
alxjut  to  commence  one 
of  these  dances. 

Curiously  enough, 
the  natives  here  prac- 
tise the  art  of  palmistrj*. 
On  one  occasion  I  saw 
a   man   studyini;  the 
liand  of  another  most 
intently.    After  watch- 
ing him  for  a  few 
moments  I  gave  him 
my  own  to  look  at, 
wlien  he  at  once  made 
an  e.xclamation  wliicii 
I  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  name 
of  a  bird.  It 
seems  that, 
according  to 
their  lore, 
everyone  is 
either  a  fish 
or  a  bird  iti 
the  shai)e  of 
a  human  be- 
ing. Many 
months  after- 
wards, when 
in  another 


A  IHiLMi  IS  A  TKII-1.1I-,  MVEtV 
muM   I  nil  I.KUI  NU. 


country  where  the  jieople 
have  never,  so  far  as 
history  knows,  had  any 
connection  witli  the  New 
Hanover  folk,  and  where 
the  language  is  totally 
different,  I  found  the 
same  occult  art  prac- 
tised, and  on  presenting 
my  palm  for  inspection 
was  pronounced  to  be  the 
same  bird. 

In  some  parts  of  the 
Solomon  Islands  the  na- 
tives, for  greater  protection 
against  their  enemies,  live 
in  houses  which  are  built 
in  the  uppermost  branches 
of  the  highest  trees.  To 
the  traveller  approaching 
these  villages  in  the  air 
they  have  the  appearance  of 
a  huge  rooker)'.  A  typical 
eyrie  of  this  kind  is  shown 
in  the  following  photo- 
graph. On  the 
right  will  be  seen  a 
native  climbing  the 
l)amboo  ladder 
which  leads  to  the 
houses. 

Ascending  the 
bamboo  ladder 
leading  to 
one  of  these 
strange 
dwellings  1 
reached  a 
platform 
arranged 
among  the 
leaves  of  the 
highest  bran- 
ches. Here 
I  found  an 
e  n  o  r  m  ou  s 
boulder 
taken  from  the  sea. 
Weighing  several 
hundredweight.  It 
puzzled   me  very 
much  to  know  how 
it  could  possibly  have 
been  raised  so  high 
from  the  ground- - 
(juite  ninety  feet — 
and.  strange  to  say, 
no  one  seemed  able 
to  tell  me.    It  was 
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there,  I  was  told,  in  caSe  a 
hostile  tribo  intruded,  when 
it  would  be  rolled  off  the  plat- 
form, crashing  down  through 
the  branches,  and  taking  with 
it  the  invaders  in  its  down- 
ward flight.  It  was  astonish- 
ing to  see  little  children  of 
the  tcnderest  years  swinging 
monkey-like  from  branch  to 
branch  as  they  passed  from 
house  to  house  in  these 
strange  towns  in  the  trce- 
tops. 

On  the  Island  of  New 
Georgia,  in  the  Rubiana 
I-agoon  of  the  Solomons, 
lives  a  chief  named  Ingova. 
who  was,  until  (juite  recently, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  head  -  hunters  of 
the  whole  group.  .Shortly 
after  my  arrival  he  paid  n\c  a 
visit.  He  was  full  of  intclli 
gencc  and  had  very  pleasant 
and  courtly  manners  ;  he  won 
my  sympathy  after  a  very 


I.M,<.VA,  TUB  EX-MKAll-lrtM  IM. 
CHIEF  or  NKW  CKOMOIA. 


short  acquaintance  He 
begged  me  to  visit  his 
village,  and  on  my 
doing  so  treated  me 
with  the  greatest  hospi- 
tality, presenting  me  to 
some  of  his  numerous 
wives.  The  portrait  of 
this  amiable  gentleman 
is  here  reproduced. 

The  ex-head-hunter 
also  showed  me  his 
great  canoe  house,  and 
cAcn  went  so  far  as  to 
have  one  of  his  magni- 
ficent war  -  canoes 
launched  in  order  that 
I  might  photograph  it. 
It  was  beautifully  made, 
having  a  total  length  of 
Seventy  feet,  the  whole 
structure  being  dug  out 
of  a  solid  tree.  The 
up|>er  jMirts  and  joints 
were  fitted  and  kept 
lugetlier  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  nail. 
The  craft  was  inlaid 
from  stem  to  stem 
with  mother-o'-jjearl, 
arranged  in  quaint 
designs  and  exquisitely 
carved,  especially  the 
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prow,  which  was  surmounted  by  a  human 
skull  —  a  fitting  figure-head  for  such  a  vessel. 
This  canoe  was  capable  of  holding  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  warriors,  who  would  form  a  very 
dangerous  and  formidable  opposition  when  on 
the  war-path,  as  the  natives  so  often  are. 
Ingova's  war  canoe  is  shown  in  the  illustration. 

Ingovas  house  was  a  long  native  hut 
thatched  with  leaves  of  the  sago  palm  and 
built  up  with  earth  and  clay.  It  was  so  dark 
inside,  not  having  any  apertures  to  let  in  the 
light,  that  I  had  to  feel  my  way  along,  occa- 
sionally stumbling  over  what  I  took  to  be  one 
of  the  chiefs  wives,  who  were  crouching  and 
lying  about  all  over 
the  place.  At  the 
back  of  the  hut  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  "  Tambu  "  house, 
a  kind  of  temple 
which  every  big  chief 
possesses,  where  tro- 
phies of  war  are  de- 
posited and  upon 
which  no  one  is  sup- 
posed to  luuk.  Here, 
glaring  through  the 
long,  dank  grass, 
which  almost  covered 
them,  I 'could  see  an 
enormous  collection 
of  skulls,  the  grue- 
some trophies  of  many 
victories— and  the  re- 
mains of  many  feasts. 
I  was  presented  to 
the  chiefs  son,  a 
youth  of  about  twenty. 
His  ears  at  once 
riveted  my  attention, 
seeing  that  the  lobe 
of  each  was  suffi- 
ciently enlarged  to 
permit  of  his  passing 
it  round  the  huge  rings  worn  as  ornaments,  as 
seen  in  the  photograph.  This  custom  seems 
general  throughout  these  islands,  the  lobes  being 
enlarged  to  a  most  extraordinary  magnitude. 

When  a  child  is  born  its  ears  are  at  once 
pierced  with  a  large  thorn,  which  is  thrust 
through  to  the  thickest  end.  After  a  time  a 
larger  one  replaces  it,  and  in  course  of  years  the 
lobe  is  stretched  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
becomes  quite  possible  for  the  owner  to  pass  it 
over  his  head  ! 

On  one  occasion  I  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  an 
island  near  by,  on  which  I  was  told  a  spwcies  of 
bird  was  to  be  found  which  I  longed  to  possess. 
Taking  in  my  boat  three  or  four  of  my  hunters, 


|N(,<>VA  N  SON— THB  I.OBKS  OP  HIS  EARS  HAI>  ttKKH  BM.AHr.KD  TO 
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J-'rvm  a  I'koto, 


I  pulled  across  the  bay  to  a  village  I  could  see 
peeping  out  from  among  the  cocoanut  trees 
lining  the  shore.  Leaving  two  men  in  the  boat, 
stern  on  to  the  beach,  with  strict  instructions  on 
no  account  to  leave  her,  nor  their  oars,  I  strolled 
up  to  the  vilbge,  which  to  my  surprise  api)eared 
to  be  deserted.  "  Where  are  all  the  people  ?  " 
I  asked  of  one  of  the  natives  who  accompanied 
me.  "  Suppose  man  verv-  cross,  he  stop  inside 
house,"  he  replied.  "  Master,  you  go  away. 
People  belong  this  place  no  good.  By'mby  he 
kill  you,  you  die  finish."  "  Nonsense  !  "  I  said. 
"  I  am  going  into  the  forest,  so  come  along." 
After  an  hour  or  two  I  returned  to  the  Aust 

with  the  prize  I 
coveted  safely  packed 
away,  when  I  found 
the  village  in  an  up- 
roar. The  people  were 
all  congregated  in  a 
large  palaver  house 
which  was  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the 
village,  and  above  the 
din  of  their  voices  I 
could  hear  one  man 
shrieking  with  all  his 
might,  while  he  threw 
his  arms  about  like  a 
raving  lunatic.  To 
him  I  made  my  way, 
rightly  judging  him  to 
be  the  chief,  and  slap 
ping  him  on  the  back 
presented  him  with  a 
cigar.  At  the  same 
time  I  made  signs  in- 
timating that  I  was 
thirsty  and  desired  a 
cocoanut  to  drink. 
He  stared  angrily  at 
me,  but  made  no 
attempt  whatever  to 
procure  what  I 
wanted.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  showed 
the  slightest  fear,  it  would  be  all  over  with  me. 
So  again  stepping  up  to  him  I  demanded  with 
emphatic  gestures  to  have  my  recjuest  acceded 
to,  at  the  same  time  fondling,  in  a  conspicuous 
and  suggestive  manner,  my  revolver,  which  I 
took  from  my  belt.  This  act  was  too  much  for 
his  bravado,  and  he  at  once  ordered  some 
cocoanuts  to  be  brought.  Then,  with  my  back 
firmly  planted  against  a  palm,  my  revolver  still 
in  my  hand,  and  my  eyes  on  the  alert  for 
treacher}',  I  drank  under  what  I  have  always 
looked  back  u[>on  as  the  most  difllicult  cir- 
cumstances in  my  life  By  this  time  my  own 
boys  had  made  their  way  to  the  boat,  and  still 
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CAIT.   WKBSTKh    I.KAVINO   A  HOSTILB 
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AROUND  HIS  ROAT. 
/•'rvm  a  I'kctQ. 


keeping  my  face  to  the  cannibals,  who  were  now 
scowling  in  a  most  ominous  and  unmistakable 
way  at  me,  and  gesticulating  in  a  frantic  and 
excited  manner,  I  retired  slowly  to  the  beach, 
though  not  turn- 
ing my  back  for 
an  instant.  On 
reaching  the  boat 
I  tumbled  into  the 
stern,  shouting  at 
the  same  time  to 
my  crew  to  pull 
away.  We  were 
not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  arrow 
after  arrow  was 
fired  at  us,  and  a 
shower  of  spears 
fell  harmlessly 
nround  as  I  waved 
my  hand  to  the 
irate  islanders. 

The  snap  -  shot 
given  above  is 
quite  unique.  It 
was  taken  by  one 
of  my  own  natives 
a  moment  before 
lie  ran  through 
the  water  and 
slipped  into  the 
boat  as  we  shot 
out  from  the 
beach.  It  shows 
us  just  about  to 


push  off,  surrounded  by  the 
yelling  and  gesticulating  crowd 
of  hostile  savages.  A  narrow  escape  that,"  I 
remarked  to  my  boy  Togi  a  moment  or  two  after- 
wards, when  well  out  of  range  from  the  shore. 
"  Close  up  you  die  finish,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

Bougainville, 
which  is  the  north- 
ern island  of  the 
Solomons,  is  peo- 
pled  with  the 
wildest  and  most 
dangerous  canni- 
bals of  the  whole 
group.  Their 
savagery  is  un- 
bounded. For 
ever  on  the  war- 
jxilh,  they  practise 
every  conceivable 
kind  of  treachery 
to  enable  them  to 
possess  another 
head,  to  eat  an- 
other victim.  I 
have  often  found 
them  wounded  in 
battle,  with  ugly 
open  cuts,  but  I 
do  not  recollect 
ever  having  seen 
one  with  his 
wounds  m  front ; 
they  always  seem 
to  have  been  hit 
when  in  the  act 
of  running  away. 


NATIVES  or  noiM;AiNvii.t.e 
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Sometimes,  if  there  is  sufficient  distance  between 
the  combatants  for  them  to  be  out  of  range  of 
one  another,  they  will  make  a  formidable  stand, 
but  so  sure  as  the  stronger  side,  in  a  moment 
of  forgetfulness,  advances  a  little  on  the  foe, 
then  there  is  bound  to  be  a  stampede.  It  is 
on  these  occasions,  I  suppose,  that  the  crafty 
cannibals  get  hit  in  the  back.  The  photograph 
at  the  bottom  of  the  preceding  page  illustrates 
the  method  of  fighting  employed  by  the 
IJougainville  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  some 
curious  customs  re- 
garding marriage. 
When  the  young  men 
become  engaged  they 
do  not  wear  any  such 
inconspicuous  thing 
as  a  ring  ;  they  place 
on  their  heads  a 
conical  arrangement 
made  of  palm  leaves, 
and  laced  together 
with  fibre.  The  hair 
is  then  plaited  and 
crammed  into  this 
receptacle,  and  there 
it  remains  for  two 
years.  At  the  end  of 
the  prescribed  period 
the  hair  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that  it 
entirely  fills  the  appa- 
ratus, and  has  to  be 
cut  off  in  order  to 
remove  the  covering, 
which  is  then  hung 
up  intact  as  a  kind 
of  fetich.  The  next 
photograph  shows  a 
group  of  Solomon 
Islanders  wearing  this 
extraordinary  engage- 
ment headgear. 
What  would  civilized 
maidens  think  of  their 
fiances  carrying  about 
a  cumbrous  badge  of 
this  kind? 

On  one  occasion  a  woman  attached  to  my 
camp  died,  and  1  gave  immediate  orders  for  her 
burial.  It  appears,  although  I  did  not  know  it 
at  the  time,  that  it  is  customary  among  the 
coastal  natives  to  throw  their  dead  into  the  sea 
attached  to  a  large  piece  of  coral.  Later  in  the 
day  I  discovered  that  my  instructions  had  not 
been  carried  out.  Calling  a  native,  I  rated  him 
soundly.  He  looked  very  grave  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then   said  in  a  voice  of  great 


»  HEN  THKV  tlKCOMC  KNtiACKH 
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From  a  i'hctc. 


sarcasm,  and  in  his  best  "  pidjin "  Knglish, 
"  Master,  all  the  people  here  say  no  good  you 
plant  this  dead  woman,  she  no  grow.  She  die ; 
finish.    She  belong  salt  water." 

Sometimes  the  young  girls  of  the  villages 
would  come  and  watch  me  with  the  greatest 
wonderment,  asking  why  I  had  come  to  their 
home  and  what  I  could  possibly  want  there, 
and  I  was  often  on  these  occasions  able  to  pro- 
cure surreptitious  photographs  of  them  as  they 
stood  about  on  the  coral  reefs  and  chatted  and 
sang  and  laughed,  half  in  fear  of  the  strange 
white  man,  who  now  and  again  hid  his 
head  beneath  a  black  cloth  attached  to  a 
still  stranger  instrument  which  might  at 
any  moment  go  oflf 
and  kill  them  all  on 
the  spot. 

While  on  my  way  to 
the  Solomon  Islands 
for  the  second  time 
I  was  asked  by  a 
trader  living  at  New 
Britain  to  kindly  take 
letters  and  pro- 
visions to  a  white 
man  stationed 
alone  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Sir 
Charles  Hardy 
group,  situated  a 
few  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Solo- 
mons, and  con- 
sec  [uently  not  a 
very   great  dis- 
tance out  of  my 
way.     The  ship 
which  should 
have  carried 
tl'.ese  stores  had  been 
sent  to  New  Irekind 
some  months  pre- 
viously, but  had  not 
returned,  and  it  was 
feared  that  she  had 
been  raptured  by  the 
natives  of  that  country.    This  aflerwartis  turned 
out  to  be  the  case,  all  hands  on  board  having 
been  murdered  and  the  ship  burned. 

On  arriving  at  the  Island  of  Nisxain  -  where  I 
was  told  I  should  find  the  man,  an  Englishman 
— I  soon  made  out  the  Union  Jack  flying;  on  a 
staff  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house. 
Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  an  occasional 
screech  of  some  strange  bird  or  the  lapping  of 
the  water  against  the  side  of  the  yacht  as  she 
glided  slowly  to  an  anchorage.  "  Kire  the 
Krujip,"  I  said  to  the  captain.    "  IVihaps  our 
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friend  may  be  in  the  forest."  For  the  smallest 
island  in  these  latitudes  is  always  thickly 
timbered  and  entirety  cowered  with  the  most 
{MTOlilic  undergrowth. 

After  a  time  I  could  distinctly  see  numbers  of 
dusky  figures  running  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  trees  which  skirted  the  shore,  but 
still  there  were  no  signs  of  the  solitary  exile.  I 
made  signals  to  a  nntive  I  saw  crouching  among 
the  cocoanut  trees,  but  he  only  ran  away  into 
the  depths  of  the  bush.  **  There  must  be 
something  wroiii;,''  I  said,  "or  the  trader 
would  undoubtedly  show  himself/'  We  were 
by  this  time  exactly  opposite  his  little  dwelling 
and  only  fifty  yards  from  the  beach.  It 
took  but  a  few  moments  to  launch  a  boat, 
and,  with  four  of  the  crew  and  a  Winchester 
lying  across  my  knees,  we  pulled  hurriedly 
to  the  landing-place.  Not  a  soul  greeted 
us  as  we  dragged  the  boat  over  the  reef;  the 
place  looked  dc-(  ri< d  T  called  aloud,  but 
no  reply  came.  .Making  the  bout  tast,  we 
hastened  up  to  the  houses  nestling  so  ])eace* 
fully  amongst  the  palm  trees,  and  climbing 
the  veranda  1  pushed  open  the  door.  Then, 
oh,  horror!  the  whole  secret  of  the  silence 
was  tiA'  alcd  to  me.  Tht-re,  as  though  still 
struggling  to  get  upon  the  bed,  was  the  man  I 
had  come  to  nnd,  his  skull  split  and  his  clothes 
saturated  with  blood.  He  bad  evidently  been 
dead  some  days. 

After  a  time  two  New  Britain  natives,  who 
had  been  working  for  hiin,  appc.ireil  on  the 
scene,  and  we  mterrogated  them.  It  took  me 
two  days,  however,  to  piece  together  the  story  of 
the  murder.  It  appeared  that  t!ie  tradt  i  had 
been  anxiously  expecting  someone  to  come  with 
fresh  provisions  for  some  months,  and  at  last 
was  rcduo  d  to  nr, tiling  htit  cncontnits  and  rice, 
with  an  occasional  bird  which  he  shot.  Morn- 
ing after  morning,  ei'ening  after  evening,  he  had 
hurried  to  the  point  where  his  fla-^t  ifT  stood, 
and  eagerly  strained  his  eyes  in  longmg  ex- 
pectancy for  the  ship  which  was  so  long  over- 
due, and  which  was  doomed  never  to  arrive. 
What  was  lie  to  do?  The  naiives  of  the 
island  were  day  by  day  casting  eager  and 


hungry  eyes  at  him  and  his  little  store  of  red 
cloth  and  beads.  Day  by  day  they  became 
bolder  and  more  fearless,  and  as  the  time 
passed  by  and  no  one  came  to  him  he  grew 
down-hearted  and  deemed  himself  forgotten. 
At  last,  cairied  away  by  their  lust  for  killing 
and  their  greed,  and  feeling  secure  from  detec- 
tion, the  natives  determined  upon  his  slaughter. 
This  was  ten  days  before  my  arrival.  One 
morning  the  white  man  was  stooping  to  dig  in 
his  little  garden  when  a  native,  creeping  silently 
and  stealthily  up  behind,  dealt  him  a  terrible 
blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  an  axe  he 
had  stolen  from  the  house.  It  was  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  for  the  trader  to  whip  out 
his  revolver  and  fire  at  his  assassin  :  but,  alas  I 
his  eye  was  dim  and  hb  hand  unsteady  with  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood.  Again  and  ,igain  be 
iired  at  the  retreating  figure,  and  then,  turning 
dizzy  and  weak,  stumbled  to  his  house  tn  a 
dying  condition.  How  hv  ni.inagcd  to  get 
so  far  will  never  be  known.  Dragging  himself 
upon  the  veranda  he  crept  into  the  room, 
there  to  expire  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  upon 
his  bed. 

On  a  chair  I  found  a  Bible  with  his  name 

inscribed  on  the  fls  Iraf,  and  eighteen  months 
afterwards  1  was  the  hrst  to  give  his  poor  old 
mother  in  England  the  sad  intelligence  of  his 
death.  This  account  of  how  he  died  was 
pieced  together  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
the  natives  were  frightened  of  me  and  would 
hardly  show  theinst  I\es.  I  irust  that  by  this 
time  justice  has  been  meted  out  to  them. 

I  was  not  desirous  of  prolonging  my  visit, 
and  so  made  (]uir'k  [ireparations  for  departure  : 
but  when  on  shore  for  the  last  time,  to  give  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  grave  I  had  helped  to 
dig  and  the  small  cross  surrounded  by  .1  neat 
little  paling  I  had  put  up  to  mark  the  sad  spot, 
I  saw  a  party  of  natives  driving  in  front  of  them 
four  or  five  poor,  thin,  miserable-looking  women, 
all  tied  by  the  legs.  They  were  taking  them  as 
a  present  to  a  chief  near  by.  Whether  he 
would  kill  and  eat  thein  in  their  present  con- 
dition, or  wait  a  month  or  two  and  feed  them 
up^  I  did  not  care  to  inquire. 


(To  fie  (Vtttimud,) 
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The  adventures   of   two  daring  automobilists  who  set  out  to  cross  the  Island  of  Sumatra  on  a 
motor-car.     The   natives  were   extremely  hostile,  wild   animals   tried  conclusions  with  the  strange 
snorting  apparition  that  had  invaded  their  domain,  and  altogether  the  trip  was  a  most  exciting  one, 
and  one  which  it  is  probable  will  not  be  repeated  for  many  years  to  come. 


X  the  1 2th  of  September  last  Mr. 
Kapferer  and  his  friend  Mr.  Knoops, 
both  residents  of  Sumatra  and 
ardent  automobilists,  decided  to 
cross  that  island  in  a  motor-car. 
journeying  from  Palcmbang  to  I^hat,  viti 
Moeara  Mnim. 

The  car  in  which  this  ambitious  journey  was 
to  be  undertaken  was  a  three-and-a-half  horse- 
power De  l)ion  voiturette,  and  the  day  selected 
for  the  start  saw  the  two  travellers  making  a 
minute  examination  of  every  part  of  the 
mechanism,  so  as  to  avoid  awkward  mishaps  in 
the  jungle,  where  a  breakdown  might  have 
most  serious  consequences. 

A  well-fitted  tool-box  was  taken,  and  another 
containing  a  number  of  duplicate  parts.  In  the 
back  of  the  car,  usually  occupied  by  a  sen'ant, 
were  'placed  two  valises  containing  the  outfit 
necessary  for  the  eight  days'  run  across  country, 
and  over  the  valises  were  strapped  two  large 
square  tin  cans,  containing  about  forty  litres  of 
benzine,  which,  with  fifteen  litres  in  the  reser- 
voir, made  a  total  of  fifty-five  litres  of  this  liquid, 
so  precious  under  the  circumstances.  A  few 
boxes  of  preserves,  biscuits,  etc.,  completed  the 
cargo  of  the  car. 


Mr.  Knoops,  expecting  to  meet  some  tigers 
or  wild  boars,  with  which  the  countr)'  abounds, 
took  a  \Vinchester  carbine,  while  Mr.  Kapferer's 
sole  etjuipment  was  a  pair  of  motoring  glasses 
as  a  protection  against  the  large  mosquitoes, 
whose  stings  cause  big  and  |xtinful  swellings. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  travellers 
left  Palembang,  with  all  the  boys  and  dogs  of 
the  town  at  their  heels.  The  distance  Iwtwecn 
Palembang  and  Moeara  Enim  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  miles,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  road  for  some  part  of  the  way.  Kor 
forty  miles  out  of  Palembang,  however,  the 
road  does  not  exist — it  is  "dead," as  the  natives 
say.  The  vast  swamps  that  surround  the  town 
have  swallowed  it  up  in  most  places,  and  in 
others  the  j)iles  on  which  it  was  originally  built 
have  rotted  away,  causing  the  road  to  collapse 
into  the  tjuagmire. 

In  order  to  reach  a  highway  on  which  they 
could  travel,  therefore,  the  travellers  were 
obliged  to  go  by  water  to  lx>erog,  where  the 
road  begins  again.  This  town  is  also  the  first 
of  the  stations  where  petroleum  is  pumped  from 
the  earth.  Loerog  is  reached  by  a  narrow,  low- 
banked,  and  shallow  river,  navigable  only  to  the 
native  praus,  which  are  big  dug-out  canoes. 
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THB  ARRIVAL  OP  THE  MOTOR<AK  AT  LOKKOG  OK  UOAKD  A  NATIVE  CANOE. 


yi'hoto. 


These  craft,  common  to  all  Eastern  islands, 
draw  so  little  water  that  they  seem  to  skim 
along  the  surface. 

On  one  of  these  praus,  with  infinite  difficulty, 
the  motor-car  was  loaded,  the  boat  heeling  over 
to  such  an  extent  that  for  a  moment  the 
travellers  thought  she  would  capsize ;  but 
presently  the  big  canoe  righted  itself  and  glided 
away  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  boatmen  lit  the  lamps  that  hung  in  the 
stern,  and  slowly,  with  the  current,  the  craft 
drifted  down  past  the  floating  houses,  which  are 
built  on  rafts.  At  this  hour,  late  for  the  early- 
rising  natives,  almost  everyone  was  in  bed,  and 
beside  the  travellers  only  a  few  belated  fisher- 
men were  about,  seated  in  the  sterns  of  their 
boats,  and  attracting  the  fish  by  the  light  of 
lanterns  and  torches.  Soon  Palembang  was  left 
behind,  and  the  boat  glided  along  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Moesi  River. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  arrived  at  a  creek, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  little  native 
village  where  the  adventurous  couple  proposed 
to  resume  their  journey.  Hut  here  a  problem 
presented  itself.  The  car  had  to  be  got  to  land, 
but  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  strip 
of  fathomless  black  mud,  several  yards  in  width, 
bordering  the  shore,  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  motor  to  pass  over.  After  a  consultation  a 
simple  expedient  was  adopted.  Planks  were 
ijrought  down  from  the  village,  and  a  road  made 
on  the  mud  to  the  side  of  the  boat ;  the  motor 
was  lowered  on  to  this  platform,  and  then  liauled 
ashore  by  means  of  ropes.  Presently  the  little 
voiturette  was  working,  and  its  regular  "  teuf, 
teuf "  showed  that  it  was  ready  for  the  journey. 

At  first  the  road  was  very  bad  and  the  motor 
moved  but  slowly,  manteuvring  round  and 
over  rocks,  dead  trees,  and  slippery  vegetation. 
Soon,  however,  the  path  improving,  the  two 
gentlemen  were  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.    But  as  they  sped  easily  on 


through  the  woods 
the  car  suddenly 
came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  when 
the  travtUcrs  got 
down  and  made 
an  examination 
they  discovered 
that  the  electric 
com  munication 
had  been  broken. 
This,  of  course, 
took  some  time 
to  find  out,  and 
Kapferer  and 
Knoojjs  were  so 
absorlwd  by  their 
work  that  they  at  first  failed  to  notice  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  a  number  of  monkeys,  who 
took  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  their  move- 
ments, some  of  them  actually  climbing  on  to 
the  car.  Presently,  finding  that  some  tools  and 
wire  were  needed,  Mr.  Kapferer  went  to  the 
tool-chest,  but  found  to  his  dismay  that  it  was 
ojien  and  the  coil  of  wire  missing  !  .Seeing  the 
monkeys,  he  at  once  guessed  who  had  done  the 
mischief. 

"  Oil,  you  little  villains  !  "  he  cried,  shaking 
his  fist  at  the  impudent  staring  monkeys,  who 
scam[>ered  away,  jabbering  wildly,  "  you  have 
robbed  our  chest  I  " 

For  three  long  hours  the  two  men  endeavoured 
to  put  the  machine  right,  but  all  in  vain — it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  have  some  wire. 
Looking  up  quite  by  chance,  Mr.  Knoops 
noticed  a  monkey  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
hugging  the  missing  coil.  Seizing  his  Win- 
chester he  made  ready  to  shoot  the  brute  ;  but 
Mr.  Kapferer,  seeing  that  his  friend  was  excited, 
and  not  wishing  to  frighten  the  beast  away  if 
the  shot  missed,  took  up  a  hammer  and  held  it 
out  to  the  monkey.  The  animal  was  curious, 
and  presently  edged  forward  to  take  the  tool 
offered  to  him,  when  he  was  promptly  stunned 
by  a  quick  blow.  The  wire  recovered,  the 
motor  was  soon  in  order  and  the  pair  started 
again,  bouncing  up  and  down  over  the 
inequalities  of  the  road.  .Mr.  Knoops  held  on 
tightly,  fearing  an  upset,  but  .Mr.  Kapferer,  who 
was  steering,  did  not  slacken  speed,  and  the 
steep  descents  and  sharp  curves  were  negotiated 
without  mishap. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  woojds  ahead  there 
stepjK'd  a  great  wild  boar,  who  stood  staring  at 
the  strange  snorting  animal  which  was  coming 
towards  him.  He  quickly  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  was  an  enemy,  and,  putting  his  head 
down,  rushed  at  the  motor,  striking  the  left- 
hand  back  wheel  with  a  terrific  crash.  Some- 
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thing  broke,  but  the  travellers  did  not  stop  to 
see  what  it  was,  but  got  away  from  the  furious 
animal  as  soon  as  they  could,  leaving  him 
standing  in  the  road  shaking  his  great  head. 

After  half  an  hour's  fast  running  a  campong, 
or  village,  was  seen  ahead.  At  the  unusual 
noise  of  the  engine  the  inhabitants  left  their 
houses  and  rushed  out  into  the  road.  Seeing 
the  strange,  white,  putTing  monster,  the  women 
and  children  ran  back  to  the  houses,  crying 
aloud  that  it  was  the 
devil  I  The  motoi- 
ists'  ugly  black  gog- 
gles, too,  did  not 
lend  to  reassure 
them.  The  men-folk 
were  astonished  also, 
but  did  not  give  way 
to  terror,  and  riuictly 
watched  the  unusual 
api>arition  draw  up 
in  their  village. 

The  wild  boar,  it 
was  found,  had  so 
damaged  the  tyre 
and  the  spokes  of 
the  wheel  that  it 
was  necessary  to  stop 
for  repairs.  The 
faces  of  the  natives 
were  not  at  all  re- 
assuring, and  the 
chief  in  particular 
looked  a  regular  cut- 
throat. Therefore, 
when  several  guns 
were  fired  off  —  on 
hearing  which  the 
natives  snatched  up 
their  weapons  and 
ran  about  shouting 
wildly — Knoops  and 
Kapferer  sprang 
hurriedly  into  their 
car  with  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  away. 
'I'hey  presently 
learned,  however, 
that  the  shots  that  had  alarmed  them  were  fired 
by  some  native  hunters  who  had  just  returned, 
and  therefore  dismounted  again,  glad  not  to  be 
forced  to  continue  their  journey  with  a  damaged 
wheel. 

A  little  later  the  priest  of  the  village  came  to 
visit  them.  He  was  a  "  hadji  "  who  had  been 
to  Mecca,  and  was  therefore  considered  to  be 
the  wisest  n>an  in  the  village.  He  had  come  to 
look  at  the  strange  beast  the  motor — and  after 
having  examined  it  carefully  asked,  gravely : — 


From  a] 


MK.   KAi  I  KKtK. 


"  How  is  it  that  your  waggon  goes  without  a 
horse  ?  " 

"  My  dear  man,"  answered  Kapferer,  smiling, 
"  I  have  three  big  horses  and  one  small  horse 
in  that  iron  box  there  !  " 

The  astonishment  of  the  priest  and  his  flock 
was  redoubled,  and  they  crowded  round  the 
car  apparently  looking  for  the  horses.  The 
travellers  were  just  filling  their  cooling-pipes 
with  cocoanut  milk — the  water  brought  to  them 

being  so  full  of  sand 
and  mud  that  they 
could  not  use  it — 
when  an  agonized 
shriek  caused  them 
to  look  round  in 
alarm.  They  saw  the 
old  "  hadji  "  running 
hither  and  thither, 
howling  out  curses 
and  holding  his 
hand.  In  his  thirst 
for  knowledge  he 
had  begun  to  ex- 
amine the  levers  and 
had  jammed  his 
hand  somewhere  in 
the  motor  '  The 
sight  of  this  vener- 
able old  man  rush- 
ing madly  about, 
cursing  volubly,  with 
his  beard  flying  and 
his  turban  awry,  sent 
the  two  friends  into 
shrieks  of  laughter. 
Their  mirth,  how- 
ever, only  made  the 
matter  worse,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the 
natives  looked  ujx)n 
the  mishap  to  their 
*' hadji"  as  the 
deliberate  work  of 
the  strangers.  Their 
cries  and  gesticula- 
tions lx;came  unmis- 
takably hostile,  and 
car  in  a  menacing 


they  crowded  round  the 
fashion. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  so 
Knoops  and  Kapferer  hurried  into  the  car  and 
started  off.  A  hundred  hands  seized  different 
parts  of  the  motor  to  prevent  their  escape,  but 
three-and-a-half  horse-power  soon  pulled  the 
natives  over,  and  the  car  spun  along,  followed 
by  a  host  of  howling  savages.  Unfortunately, 
the  s[>eed  lever  jammed,  and  the  motor  could 
only  go  on  the  "  first  belt,"  which  only  gave  it  a 
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pace  easily  maintained  by  the  swift-footed 
natives.  Brandishing  their  long  knives  they 
came  on  like  fast  hounds,  and  some  of  them  ran 
by  a  short  path  through  the  wood  to  cut  the 
motor  off  at  a  bend  of  the  road.  This  was 
running  the  gauntlet  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Seizing  his  carbine,  Mr.  Knoops  fired  over 
the  back  of  the  seat  at  the  pursuing  savages, 
while  Mr.  Kapferer  crouched  down  and 
tugged  desperately  at  the  speed  lever,  which 


sun-helmet  and  half-a-dozen  stuck  in  the  back 
of  the  seat  and  in  the  foot-board,  but  presently 
tl^;  savages  were  out  of  range  and  the  danger 
was  past.  For  two  hours  Knoops  and  Kapferer 
did  not  stop,  running  at  full  S{H!ed  until  they 
reached  the  second  petroleum  station  at  Moeara 
Enim. 

The  heat  of  the  sun,  combined  with  the 
excitement  of  their  adventure,  gave  Mr.  Ka[>- 
fcrer  a  bad  headache,  and  he  rested  for  some 


"seiZrNU  Hl«  CAKniNK,  MR.  KNOOI-S  FIRKD  OVER  TIIK  RACK  OF  THE  SKAT." 


obstinately  remained  jammed.  To  the  utter 
dismay  of  the  travellers,  at  this  critical 
moment  the  car  stopped  short,  and  was  only 
started  again  by  a  superhuman  effort.  Ky  this 
lime,  however,  the  first  of  the  savages  were 
upon  them  again.  They  seized  hold  of  the  tail- 
board with  yells  of  triumph,  but,  to  the  white 
men's  delight,  let  go  a^ain  with  screams  of  pain. 
The  cooling-pipes,  being  but  scantily  filled  with 
cocoanut  milk,  were  alniost  red-hot,  and  so  was 
the  tail- board. 

Then  suddenly  the  lever  worked  again  ; 
"  teuf,  teuf  went  the-  engine,  and  the  motor 
hurled  itself  through  the  press  of  men,  mowing 
down  the  savages  who  had  e.\pL'Ctcd  to  cut  the 
car  off.  Howls  of  disappointment  and  [)ain 
came  from  evtry  side,  and  sjnars  whistled 
round  the  travellers.  One  pierced  Mr.  Kapferer's 


time  in  a  little  house  belonging  to  the  engineer, 
in  which  the  greatest  luxury  of  the  jungle, 
electric  lighting,  was  to  be  foujid.  After  a  g(X>d 
rest  Mr.  Kapferer  took  a  stroll  through  the 
native  lamf^oti}^  to  have  a  look  round.  As  it 
happened  he  saw  a  procession  passing  from  one 
house  to  another  at  the  end  of  the  village.  On 
questioning  the  natives  as  to  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  procession,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
"ambil  anak,"  which  means  "taking  a  child." 
This,  of  course,  only  puzzled  him  the  more,  but 
after  further  questioning  he  learnt  that,  if  a  young 
man  cannot  pay  "djudjur"  (money)  to  his  lady- 
love's father,  he  cannot  take  her  away  —for  the 
custom  of  the  country  says  he  must  pay  for  his 
wife.  Failing  to  make  payment  he  mw^x  marrj* 
in  the  fashion  which  is  called  "ambil  anak." 
This  means  that  he  must  go  and  reside  in  his 
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father-in-law's  house  and  do  all  the  work  his  wife 
would  do  were  she  not  married.  This,  of  course, 
is  very  distasteful  to  the  men,  who  like  their 
freedom,  and  as  but  few  are  rich  enough  to  pay 
for  their  wives  marriage  is  rare.  The  Dutch 
Government  has  done  everything  it  possibly 
can  to  abolish  this  custom,  but  it  is  so  deeply 
rooted  that  the  efforts  have  been  quite  useless. 

Continuing  his  stroll,  Kapferer  went  towards 
a  wharf  he  saw  in  the  distance.  He  walked  to 
the  edge  of  the  bamboo  floor  of  the  structure 


h  f\'in  ,l\  A  HALT  IN  TH1£  JL  NCiLt. 

and  stood  there  looking  at  the  river.  Presently 
a  native  shouted  to  him  that  the  flooring  was 
rotten,  whereupon  he  hastily  retraced  his  steps, 
but  walked  too  heavily  on  the  frail  timbers,  and 
fell  through  as  far  as  his  waist,  startling  half-a- 
dozen  crocodiles  which  had  taken  shelter  under- 
neath. The  monsters,  on  seeing  that  it  was  a 
man  who  had  disturbed  them,  rushed  back  with 
their  jaws  open.  For  a  moment  the  traveller 
hung  bflween  life  and  death,  struggling  franti- 
cally to  pull  himself  out  of  the  trap.  Luckily 
he  was  able  to  raise  himself  just  as  the  jaws  of 
the  foremost  crocodile  closed  with  a  vicious 
snap,  wrenching  off  the  heel  of  his  boot. 

On  his  return  to  the  engineer's  house  his 
scared  face  caused  much  amusement,  although 
no  one  minimized  the  narrowness  of  his  escape 
from  mutilation  or  death. 

Half  an  hour  later— it  being  then  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  —  Knoops  and  Kapferer 
started  again,  passing  on  their  way  one  of  the 
petrol  pumps,  which  spout  out  the  oil  like 
fountains. 


At  a  place  called  Bandjar  Sari  the  travellers 
for  the  first  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
curious  custom,  fortunately  prevalent  among 
but  few  tribes.  In  a  tampoui:^  situated  some 
distance  away  they  saw,  by  chance,  a  hut  in  a 
tree.  From  the  platform  outside  this  building 
were  swinging  several  big  bundles  carefully 
wrapped  in  matting.  They  questioned  the 
natives  as  to  what  these  were,  and  were  told  that 
they  were  the  bodies  of  members  of  the  chiefs 
family  who  had  died  since  the  late  chief.  They 

were  now  wait- 
ing to  be  buried 
with  the  present 
chief  when  he 
died : 

On  leaving  the 
village  the  travel- 
lers heard  shouts 
behind  them. 
They  stopped  m 
order  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of 
the  uproar, 
.  whereupon  the 
chief  told  them 
that  his  knife 
had  been  stolen, 
and  that  they 
were  sus|)ected 
of  the  theft. 
I'he  natives  sur- 
rounded them, 
sei/ed  them,  and, 
M'koto.  in  spiteof  their  re- 
sistance, brought 
them  bvick  to  the  village,  although  the  motorists 
re|)eatcdly  protested  their  innocence.  Finally, 
after  much  palaver,  the  missing  knife  was  found 
under  a  l>oy's  shirt,  and  tiie  two  travellers  were 
allowed  to  go. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
entered  the  jungle,  which  here  was  of  a  most 
savage  character.  The  creeping  plants  were 
more  numerous  and  the  road  still  n)ore  uneven 
than  usual.  Here  they  had  the  misfortune  to 
get  three  punctures,  which  delayed  them  con- 
siderably. Directly  night  fell  a  weirtl  pheno- 
menon was  witnessed.  The  motorists  noticed 
that  there  were  myriads  of  luminous  spots  on 
the  ground,  and  even  the  fibres  on  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  shone  brightly.  This  brilliance,  it 
seems,  was  due  to  some  phosphorescent  fungus, 
which  lit  up  the  whole  forest  in  a  most  e.xtra 
ordinary  manner.* 

Suddenly   Mr.    Knoops    shouted    to  Mr. 

*  This  curiou*  phrnomcnon  i«  alto  to  wen  in  llie  I'liilippincl. 
ai  de«:rib<>l  in  Part  II.  of  "The  Pursuit  uf  C-ipuin  VuiM,  "ic 
thij  issue.  -  F.i>. 
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Kapfcrer,  who  was,  as  usual, 
steering,  to  put  on  all  speed. 
When  the  latter  did  not  at 
once  accede  to  his  friend's 
request,  Knoops  seized  the 
lever  and  pressed  it  as  far  as 
it  would  go.  After  a  few 
minutes  of  mad  running  they 
slackened  their  speed,  and 
when  Mr.  Km)ferer  questioned 
his  friend  as  to  the  reason 
for  his  strange  behaviour  he 
answered  :  — 

"Did  you  not  notice  that 
pitch-black  tree  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  road  ? 
It  was  the  deadly  upas  tree, 
and,  as  you  probably  know, 
its  poison  is  so  strong  that  it 
kills  every  animal  that  passes 
under  its  boughs  ;  every  bird 
that  flius  over  it  falls  dead ; 
and  even  a  man  cannot  pass 
it  without  being  poisoned." 

Mr.  Kapferer  smiled.  "And 
you  believe  in  all  those  silly 
tales?"  he  said.    "The  truth 
about  the  upas  tree  i.s  that  its 
sap  is  a  deadly  poison,  which 
oozes    abundantly  from  the 
cracks  of  the  bark.    As  it  has 
a  very  agreeable  smell  the 
animals  lick  it,  and  of  course 
fall  dead  ;  that  is  the  reason 
why  one  fmds  so  many  dead 
animals  under  it.    The  stories  told  by  travellers 
about  the  ujjas  tree  are  not  to  be  found  anjong 
the  natives  of  Sumatra,  and  that  is  proof  that 
they  are  not  true." 

When  they  came  to  I^hat,  the  next  pumping 
station,  the  travellers  discovered,  to  their  intense 
annoyance,  that  the  essence  that  had  been  in 
the  can  had  leaked  out  through  a  hole  made  by 
a  sharp  Malay  kns.  W  ithout  this  motive  power 
they  could  not  leave  l^hat.  The  situation  was 
not  very  amusing,  for  the  next  boat  was  not  due 
for  a  month,  and  there  was  no  way  of  having 
benzine  sent  from  Palembang.  Here  the  old  story 
about  necessity  and  invention  was  repeated 
again,  for,  after  much  thought,  it  occurred  to 
them  to  distil  benzine  from  the  naphtha  which 
is  abundantly  sup|)lied  by  the  springs.  They 
accordingly  set  to  work  and  constructed  their 
distillery.  An  old  tin  can  that  had  formerly 
contained  greasing  oil  was  made  into  a  distilling 
caldron,  and  into  this  was  inserted  a  half-inch 
pipe  to  lake  away  the  steam  of  the  generator. 


THEY  SET  TO  WOKK  AND  CONSTRUCTED  THEIR  OISTILLBRV.  ' 


which  was  put  under  pressure.  Another  long 
tube  led  from  the  caldron  along  the  bottom  of 
a  brook  into  a  bottle.  This  was  the  cooling 
plant,  and  after  a  little  while  yielded  an  excellent 
essence,  which  enabled  the  motorists  to  continue 
their  journey,  which  was  finally  completed  without 
further  incidents. 

Considering  the  arduous  nature  of  the  journey 
and  the  terrible  condition  of  the  roads  the  little 
De  Dion  voiturette  did  wonderfully  well  and 
proved  itself  a  thoroughly  reliable  machine. 
Mr.  Kapferer — from  whose  diary  this  narrative 
has  been  constructed  —  speaks  very  highly 
of  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  every  native  campong 
they  passed  through  the  story  of  the  strange 
snorting  beast  carrying  two  men  on  its  back  will 
be  told  for  years  to  come  ;  and  in  time,  if  no 
other  motors  visit  them,  as  is  extremely  likely, 
the  narrative  may  become  a  fantastical  legend 
which  will  puzzle  future  investigators  into  the 
native  folk-lore. 
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THE  LITTLE  REPUBLIC 


A  description  of  the 
liny  Republic  of  An- 
dorra, buried  in  the 
heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. Our  commis- 
sioner made  friends 
with  many  of  the  An- 
dorranos,  including 
their  President,  and 
was  accorded  the 
privilege  of  inspect- 
the  quaint  council 
chamber  of  the 
Republic. 


'  T  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  I 
left  the  |M)s.n].i  ill  Sio  tie  L  rgel  and 
laced  for  Andorra.  I  had  come  to 
llio  com  iiision  that  the  caitital  of 
the  little  lepuhlie  was  ahout  twenty 
five  kilometres  away  throuj^h  the  mountains. 
I  would  get  there  just  aliout  the  time  that  dark 
ncss  was  settling  down,  providing  that  my  con 
elusion  was  right  as  to  the  distance.  At  dinner 
in  the  |Mjsada  I  hail  hoen  given  various  esti- 
mates of  it.  A  jovial  looking  priest  who  sat 
ne.\t  to  me  assured  me  that  it  was  *'  trienta 
cinco "  (thirty  five)  kilometros.  A  liearded 
Catalan  gave  it  forth  as  iiis  opinion  that  if  was 
but  seventeen.  He  was  a  person  of  a  lio|xrful 
cast  of  mint!  so  far  as  ihc  reckoniiig  of  dis- 
tances was  concerned.  I'iie  girl  who  waited  on 
us  at  table  said  it  was  thirty.  Ar.d  so  the  esti- 
mates wandered  up  and  down.  I  listened  to 
them  with  politeness,  and  in  the  end  I  took 
my  reckoning  of  the  distani;e  according  to  the 
law  of  averages. 

W  hen  I  was  paying  my  score  the  keeper  of  the 
posada  tried  the  old  faniiliar  game  of  working  off 
n  Filipino  peseta  upon  me  in  the  change  that  he 
was  giving  me.    Hut  I  rejected  it  with  calm. 

Up  the  main  street  of  the  town  I  trudged  with 
Hiy  knapsack  on  my  back.  I  would  be  out  of 
Spain  now  in  a  ft.  w  hours,  and  I  was  feeling  glad. 


Vol.  <ri.  ta. 


It  was  not  that  I  didn't  like  the  country  ;  it  was 
rather  that  I  had  grown  tired  of  the  journey.  I 
wanted  to  get  to  the  end  of  it.  and  after  that  to 
gel  to  ICngland  as  (|uick  as  possible,  so  that  I  could 
hear  once  more  the  good  old  Hnglish  language 
.sounding  around  me.  For  four  months  and  a 
half  I  had  heard  hardly  a  word  of  it.  Four 
months  aiul  a  half  since  1  had  entered  Spain  ! 
It  seemeil  a  long,  long  time. 

'I'he  town  broke  off  suddenly  and  I  turned  off 
on  to  the  |)ath  that  led  to  the  pass  going  through 
the  mountains.  It  was  a  beautiful  (  )ctolx:r  after- 
noon and  the  sun  was  shining  gloriously.  It 
was  warm,  but  the  warmth  had  in  it  a  quality 
of  freshness  and  exhilaration.  A  stimulating, 
fine,  joyous  warmth.  And  the  mountains  were 
coloured  in  a  strange  anil  wonderful  way.  And 
the  air  had  a  quality  as  of  some  ethereal, 
magical  wine. 

Soldiers  1  I  saw  them  in  the  distance  wind- 
ing through  the  pass.  The  soldiers  of  Sfiain  ! 
Red  and  drab  and  black  and  white,  and  many 
differing  shades,  and  the  glinting  from  the 
liarrels  of  Mausers  mingled  into  a  blare  of 
colour.  I  could  see  them  now-  one  long,  slow- 
winding,  straggling  line.  I  stepjK'd  from  the 
path  and  waited.  On  and  on  they  came.  Tlu  y 
Were  up  to  where  I  was  standing  now  — and  I 
saluted.    'I'hes*  soldiers  of  Spain  I 
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Men  from  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
this  fine  country— men  of  different  castes  and 
moulds.  Hard-faced,  powerful-looking  Catalans 
— men  from  Arragon  — sullen-faced  men  from 
Castilia— men  with  the  look  of  the  mountains 
about  them  -  men  from  Andalusia  with  Moorish- 
tinged  blood.  Men  from  the  north,  south,  east, 
west,  and  centre  of  Spain.  Men  from  the  sea- 
board and  mountains  and  hills  and  plains, 
doing  along. 

They  were  gone  now  and  I  was  going  alone 
through  the  pass.  Down  beneath  me  the  River 
Valira  sang  as  it  went  on  its  way  through  the 
bntloni  of  the  valley.  Ahead  of  me  and  far  up 
above  there  towered  mountains,  snow-clad  and 
shining  in  the  sun.  Yonder  the  side  of  the 
mountain  was  cultivated.  And  yonder  a  man 
was  keeping  watch  over  cattle  that  were  brows- 
ing along  the  Ixink  of  the  smging,  swift-going 
river.  I  could  hear  the 
bells  tinkling  through  the 
strange,  wonderful  water- 
song.  And  through  miles 
of  disUince  I  could  see 
the  white  gleam  of  a 
house  set  high  up  aloft 


"'Ct'ANTllS  KII^MMKO^  rBOSTF.Ro?'    I  A>.KI£I>.' 


on  the  mountain  side.  At  the  Imsc  of  the  pass 
the  mountains  were  green.  Higher  up  they 
changed  to  brown,  and  higher  still  they  changed 
to  dark  gold.  And  up  over  all  was  a  wonderful 
crown  of  soft  white. 

Buenos,  senor,"  I  said,  in  salutation  to  a 
man  who  passed  me  on  the  path. 

He  was  a  mountaineer,  old  and  worn,  and 
round  his  waist  was  wound  a  red  cloth.  On  his 
head  was  a  strange-shaped  hat.  He  had  the 
hard,  strong  face  of  the  Catalan. 

"  Buenos,"  he  said,  as  he  went  slowly  past. 
How  different  were  these  mountains  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  !  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  there  was  grandeur,  but  it  was  the 
grandeur  of  Iwreness  and  desolation  and  silence. 
Here  in  the  Pyrenees  there  were  greenness  and 
verdure  and  life,  and  magicalncss  of  colour  and 
outline,  and  the  song  of  the  waters.  There  was 
something  human  in  the  beauty  of 
the  Pyrenees  something  that  a 
man  might  understand. 

"Cuantos  kilometros  frontero?" 
I  asked  in  my  curious  Spanish  of 
a  man  who  was  driving  three  mules 
along  the  path.  I  had  been  going 
now  for  a  couple  ol  hours,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  know  how  far  I  was 
oft"  from  the  frontier.  I  felt  anxious 
to  be  out  of  Spain.  Why,  I  could 
not  have  told.  But  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  excitement  as  1  got  neater 
and  nearer  to  Andorra. 

"  Dos  horas  "  (two  hours),  said 
the  man. 

"  .\h  ! "  I  said  to  him  again. 
"No  cuantos  horas  —  cuanlos 
kilometros  ?  " 

Put  he  was  unable  to  tell  me. 
He  evidently  only  knew  how  long 
it  would  take  him  to  get  his  mules 
ilicre,  and  I  sup{X)se  that  he— in 
(ommon  with  all  people— felt  that 
hi^  sort  of  knowledge  was  the  know- 
leilge.    And  both  of  us  passed  on 
our  way  without  'further  exchange 
of  words.    Kor  a  long  time  I  could 
.hear  liim  cracking  his  whip  behind 
in  the  mountains. 
A I  last  I  came  to  a  turn  in  the 
pass,  and  Ix-fore  me  there  opened 
out  a  beautiful    little  valley.  It 
was  a  perfect  oval  surrounded  by 
mountains.    OfT  in  the  middle  of 
it  I  saw  a  ninn  coming  towards  me.  I  quickened 
my  jwce. 

"  Frontero  ?  "  I  asked,  as  we  both  stopj>ed 
face  to  face. 

"Si,"  he  answered,  and  he  pointed  behind  me. 
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I  had  passed  the  frontier  without  knowing  it 

I  had  expected  that  there  would  have  been  some 
sign  to  mark  the  division  of  the  countries  — 
perhaps  a  station  occupied  by  soldiers  or  guards. 
I  had  ex|)ectcd  a  rigorous  examination  of  my 
knapsack,  fiut  there  was  no  sign  of  anything. 
The  frontier  was,  indeed,  but  an  imaginary  line. 

The  man  I  had  stopped  began  to  tell  me  a 
number  of  things  concerning  the  frontier.  He 
spoke  in  Catalan.  I  did  not  understand  all  he 
said,  but  I  got  the  general  drift  of  it.  He  knew 
the  very  rock,  the  very  stone,  through  which 
the  imaginary  line  penetcated.  He  was  a 
fine,  stalwart  figure  of  a  man,  and  I  judged 
him  to  be  about  fifty  years  old.  He  spoke  in 
rather  a  loud,  boisterous  manner  —as  if  he  were 
half  drunk.  But  I  may  be  wronging  him.  It 
may  have  been  but  the  exhilaration  of  the  pure 
mountain  air. 

He  told  me  that  he  belonged  to  the  Republic 
of  Andorra — that  he  was  an  Andorrano.  I  was 
equally  confiding.  I  told  him  that  I  was  an 
Englishman.  To  tliis  he  said  "  Buenos."  And 
we  shook  hands  and  left  each  other,  mutually 
pleased. 

So  I  was  out  of  Spain  at  last  1  was  in  a  country 
where  there  were  different  laws  and  different 

people  and  a  difl'erent  way  of  looking  at  life.  I 
felt  an  immense  relief.  For  the  last  month  in 
SfMun  I  had  feh  unafe.  I  had  felt  that  some- 
ihin^  was  hanging  over  mc.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  long,  ionesome  tramp  from  Madrid  to 
Zaragoa  had  got  on  my  nerves.  I  was  not 
afraid,  but  I  felt  unsafe.  Tlie  feeling  was  with 
me  even  in  Seo  de  Uigel — but  a  few  hours 
before.  And  now  it  was  all  gone  from  me.  I 
felt  almost  as  if  I  could  have  taken  the  cart- 
ridges out  of  my  revolver. 

Uver  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  T  could  see 
San  Julian.  I  could  see  the  tower  of  a  chuieh 
risii^  upb  I  crossed  a  low  bridge  and  soon  1 
was  m  the  village — a  luaint,  strange  village  of 
narrow,  short  streets  p.i\(  (i  with  round  stones. 
The  houses  were  low  and  curious^looking  and 
very  old.  One  could  tell  that  they  were  very 
old  by  the  set  and  the  colour  of  them.  I>ow, 
stroi^-made  bouses,  with  thick  walls.  The  dogs 
that  came  to  see  me  were  not  as  the  dogs  of 
Spain.  There  was  an  air  of  peart-  about  them. 
One  of  them  even  wagged  its  tail  as  it  came  up 
to  me.  The  people  were  not  as  the  people  of 
Spain  ;  but  where  the  difference  lay  I  could  not 
have  luld.  It  was  something,  perhaps,  in  their 
air.  They  had  the  freshness  of  colour  and  the 
build  of  f!i;iiri  of  a  pvople  of  the  north.  The 
women  had  not  tlie  grace  of  the  women  of 
Spain,  but  they  looked  fine  and  strong.  From 
the  windows  of  the  houses  and  from  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  there  hung  great  quantities  of 


tobacco  leaf.   It  was  there  drying,  and  it  filled 

the  air  with  a  curious  smell. 

I  walked  through  the  village  at  a  rapid  pace, 
saluting  the  people  as  I  passed. 

After  leaving  San  Julian  I  again  crossed  the 
Valira.  And  then  it  was  that  the  path  became 
a  trifle  difficult  to  negotiate.  And  the  reason 
of  Andorra's  freedom  began  gradually  to  permeate 
through  my  mind.  Getting  soldiers  into  it  and 
through  it  would  take  time,  and  this  time  could 
be  prolonged  indefinitely  by  a  few  resolute  men. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  to  mc  that  with  a  hundred 
well-armed,  cool  men  I  could  iiave  held  this 
pass  against  the  armies  of  the  world.  I'he 
republic  was  evidently  a  place  locked  by  the 
mountains  at  both  ends  and  at  both  sides. 

After  labouring  with  the  path  for  some  time 
it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  as  well  stop  and 
do  a  little  thinking.  So  I  picked  oat  a  nice 
place  and  stretched  myself  out  to  think,  with  my 
knapsack  under  my  head.  In  a  moment  I  was 
in  Granada  with  my  noble  friends  Santiago  and 
Joaquin.  VVc  were  having  a  large  and  joyous 
time  when  Santiago  suddenly  slapped  me  on  the 
back— and  I  woke  up !  It  was  pitch  dark  !  I 
was  here  in  the  Pyrenees  in  the  Republic  of 
Andorra — here  beoilmed,  so  to  speak,  on  a 
path  that,  to  say  the  least,  was  slightly  ditrieult 
of  negotiation.  Why  had  I  fallen  asleep?  But 
putting  conundrums  to  myself  was  only  a  waste 
of  time.  I  picked  myself  up,  fumbled  my 
knapsack  up  on  to  my  back,  and  proceeded 
along  with  caution.  I  had  two  high  and 
worthy  aims  to  accomplish.  One  was  to  get  to 
the  capital  of  Andorra  that  night — tlie  other  was 
not  to  611  over  a  precipice. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  tliat  path  further 
than  to  say  that  it  was  a  path  that  called  for 
some  slight  effort  It  seemed  to  go  here  and 
tliere  and  up  and  down  and  everywhere.  Ii 
was  what  might  be  called  a  path  of  obstruction. 
Even  though  it  was  so  dark  I  could  make  it  out. 
Indeed,  thure  were  two  very  ncmd  n-ason-.  wliv  I 
could  make  it  out.  One  reason  was  that  down 
beneath  me,  to  my  left,  I  could  hear  the  river 
rushing  along.  I  could  not,  of  course,  walk  into 
the  river.  The  other  reason  was  that  above  mc, 
to  my  right,  the  side  cf  dte  mountain  ran 
almost  sheer  up.  It  was  im|)os.sible  for  mc  to 
have  got  lost,  even  if  1  had  tried.  All  tlial  I 
had  to  do  was  to  move  along  slowly  and  easily 
and  in  time  I  would  arrive  somewhere. 

At  last  i  saw  lights.  It  was  over  on  the  other 
^de  of  the  Valira.  It  was  surely  some  village — 
perhaps  Andorra. 

I  made  my  way  cautiously  down  the  bank 
and  tried  to  find  a  bridge.  But  I  failed.  Then 
the  tlioiit;ht  came  into  my  head  to  try  and  ford 
the  river.    I  bent  down  to  sec  if  I  could  get 
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any  idea  of  ihc  depth  of  the  water  by  the 
sound  of  it  as  it  rushed  along.  I  did  get  an 
idea,  and  the  idea  was  that  it  was  too  deep  to 
ford.  'I'here  was  a  fuhiess  in  the  sound  of  the 
rushing  water  that  suggested  a  depth  of  eiglu  or 
ten  feet.  Different  dej)ths  give  different  sounds 
to  rushing  water.  A  shallow  of  a  foot  or  so 
will  have  a  sharp,  harsh  sound. 

I  went  farther  up  and  to  my  joy  I  found  a 


was  as  well  to  wait  till  someone  came  along  so 
that  I  could  make  intiuiries. 

"  Hola  ! "  I  shouted.  I  had  just  heard  a  step 
some  distance  ahead  of  me. 

"Como  .se  llama  este  puehlo?  "  (What  is  the 
name  of  the  village  ?)  I  shouted  again. 

"  Andorra^"  was  the  reply.  ' 

So  I  had  arrived  at  my  destination  at  last !  I 
had  got  to  the  end  of  my  journey.    I  was  here 
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bridge.  I  crrossed  over  it  and  went  towards 
where  the  lights  were  shining.  Hut  now  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  I  sank  nearly  up  to  my 
knees  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  bog.  On 
this  side  of  the  river  there  was  evidently  a  strip 
of  flat,  wet  land. 

I  could  find  firm  footing  nowhere,  and  in  the 
end  I  was  forced  to  turn  Uick,  cross  the  l>ridge 
iigain,  and  make  my  way  up  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  jKilh  that  I  had  left  but  :i  little  while 
before.  I  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of  finding 
that  particular  village  that  night  -whether  it  was 
Andorra  or  not. 

l\)r  a  long,  long  time  I  worked  along  the 
path,  and  then  I  saw  lights  again  off  over  to  my 
left.  This  tinje,  however,  the  |)ath  seemed  to 
take  a  bend  in  that  direction.  I  went  on  and 
on,  and  at  last  the  jxith  led  over  a  bridge  across 
the  river  and  on  straight  in  llie  direction  of 
the  lights.  S»)on  I  (ould  niak(r  out  the  outlines 
of  a  house,  and  then  of  another  hou.>>e,  and  then 
of  several.    I  had  got  somewhere  at  last  I 

Finally  I  was  in  the  village — but  the  lights 
seemed  to  be  all  at  the  other  end.  It  was 
still  very  dark  just  atound  me.    I  slopped.  It 


in  the  capital  of  the 
republic  -  ■  the  re- 
public here  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountiiins. 

A  boy  approached  me.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  big  dog.  The 
dog  barked  loudly,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  a  note  of  friendli- 
ness in  his  barking.  1  asked  the  boy  to  direct 
me  to  Calounes'  [)osada,  and  he  took  me  by  the 
arm  and  led  me  through  three  or  four  short,  steep, 
rugged  streets.  The  dog  followed  us.  It  was  still 
very  dark.  At  last  the  boy  slopped  in  front  of 
a  big,  low  house,  in  the  window  of  which  a  light 
was  burning.  He  knocked  on  the  door,  and  it 
was  opened  almost  as  he  knocked.  I  stepped 
in  through  the  door  into  the  light. 

A  man  came  slowly  forward  from  a  group  of 
men  who  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  big 
room.  He  wore  a  cap  and  a  sort  of  blue  smock. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerfully  built  men 
I  had  ever  seen.  Though  he  was  not  much  over 
the  middle  height  he  gave  the  impression  of 
inunense  size.  .\  giant  of  a  man.  His  head 
was  large,  and  there  was  a  look  of  nobility  and 
loftiness  in  his  face.  A  grand  face,  and  still  a 
simple  fa<e.  It  was  Miguel  Calounes.  He 
owneil  the  posada. 

"  buenos  noche,"  he  said. 
His  voice  was  hoarse  and  deep,  and  there  was 
in  it  a  strange  sort  of  vibration.  It  went  through 
the  whole  rof>m. 

"  Uuenos,"  I  s;ud,  as  I  took  off  my  knapsack. 
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And  then  everybody  came  forwanl  and  began 
to  nsk  nic  all  sorts  of  qtiestions  at  once.  Where 
did  I  cuine  from?  Was  I  French?  Was  I 
English  ?  ^^'hy  was  I  going  through  the 
mountains  ?  Where  wn?;  I  going  to  ?  Did  I 
like  Atulorra  ?  I  low  long  would  I  stay  in  the 
republica?  And  so  on.  All  of  them  spoke  m 
Catalan. 

I  answered  their  questions  as  wlI!  as  my 
limited  stock  of  Spanish  would  allow.    I  told 

them  of  my  lonesome  tramp  from  Madrid  to 
Zarago/a.    I  lolU  ihcin  that  1  liad  been  in 
Granada  and  Seville ;  that  I  had  seen  bull- 
fights;  that  I  had  si  L:n  (he  great  T.uls  Ma/znn 
tini  in  Madrid;  that  I  hud  cumc  from  London 

Ah,  Londres!  It  was  a  capital  just  as 
Andorra  was  a  capital  !  It  was,  therefore, 
"  imiclia  )ni[)oilc,"  said  Miguel  Calounes,  in  his 
deep,  hoarse,  vibrant  voice.  What  would  I  tell 
thcni  in  Ldiuiii-s  nf  Andorra? — Andorra,  that 
*'  honii  i  Una  "  (bc.uitiiiil  land),  that  had  been  a 
i  <  pul  ilic  for  u\er  a  ihoiismd  years.  What  would 
1  itll  tin  III  in  Ijondresfif  it  ?  Andorra  was  one 
of  the  grandest  eounlric:*  in  lUe  whole  wurld  ! 

The  men  were  in  no  way  like  the  Spaniards, 
even  thoiijjh  they  spoke  f'atalaii.  They  were 
nearly  all  big  and  powerful  ihuuyh  none  of 
them  in  this  respect  approat  hed  Calounes.  I 
had  never  scon  stirh  men  before,  and  T  found 
it  impossible  to  msiitutc  a  comparison  in  my 
own  mind  between  them  and  any  other  men, 
or  any  other  rare  that  I  had  ever  seen.  For 
mure  than  a  thousand  years  Uicir  ancc^lors  had 
dwelt  in  these  motmtains— really  free.  This 
republic  was  a  reptihfir.  Their  fai a  s  had  not 
the  subtlety  of  c.\prcs.yun  thai  wuuld  be  in  the 
faces  of  a  race  whose  race  interests  were  more 
complex  and  larger.  I'ut  th«.y  were  nobler 
and  Inghcr  uf  c.vprc.->i>iun.  It  was  [)lain  to  be 
seen  that  they  were  people  of  simple,  straight 
lives.  They  had  not  channcd.  Tliey  were  as 
their  ancestors  had  been  hundreds  of  years 
before.  They  had  lived  outside  the  world — and 
not  felt  tlie  loss. 

By  this  time  Calouiuji,'  witc  had  got  supper 
ready  for  me.  It  was  a  very  good  supper- 
roast  partridge  that  Talounes  !iad  .hot  himself, 
light,  well-made  bread,  tomatoes,  .uid  plenty  of 
good,  rough,  honest  red  wine.  I  enjoyed  it 
innnen.sely.  The  negotiating  of  the  |xith  had 
made  me  hungr)'.  I  com[)liinenle<l  Calounes' 
wife  upon  her  <  ooking,  and  she  smiled.  She 
was  a  pleasant  louking,  dark-eyed  woman  of 
about  thirty  five. 

.\tti  r  sup|H;r  I  had  a  cigar— -a  cigar  made  in 
.fVndorra.  It  was  not  as  dry  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  it  was  all  right.  Alter  that  Calounes 
showed  me  to  a  room,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just. 


I  did  not  see  Calounes  the  next  morning 
when  I  was  liaving  breakfast,  and  when  I  asked 
his  wife  where  he  was  she  told  me  that  he  was 
out  in  the  campo  (field).  I  determmed  to 
go  out  there  and  see  him  after  I  had  had  a  look 
round  Andorra. 

The  town  was  stnall  and  compact  and  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  on  the  north  east 
side  of  tlie  valley.  Though  the  valley  was 
beautiful  the  town  itself  was  not  what  could  be 
called  picturestpie  It  was  rather  quaint  and 
odd  and  old  of  look.  There  was  an  air  of  still- 
ness about  it.  It  had  slept  through  the  centuries. 
One  fr-U  luie  that  a  Innuln-d  years  of  tiitre 
either  way  niattcicti  noihing.  Thr-  blight  ul  the 
thing  that  is  called  I'roiirt  ss  had  not  fallen  upon 
it.  The  [jcojile  innvi  tl  about  quietly.  Honest- 
faced,  I  ontenied  looking  people  who  seemed  to 
have  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life.  Thf^y  were  as  their  fathers  were 
before  then) — as  their  sons  that  would  come  after 
them.  There  were  no  rich  amongst  them^there 
were  no  poor  amongst  them — there  was  no  vice 
amongst  them.  To  them  the  arts  and  the 
sciences  were  a  quantity  untelt  and  unknown. 
They  had  missed  a  little,  hut  in  the  missing 
of  it  ihty  had  grasped  umch.  They  were 
wise  with  the  supreme  wisdom  of  simplicity. 
These  i>eople  who  lived  in  this  fjuaint  old  town 
of  the  mountains  !  A  town  of  six  hundred  and 
sixty  people — six  hundred  and  sixty  people 
who  lived  far  awny  from  the  noise  and  the 
uproar,  and  the  sltcs.s  and  the  strife  and  the 
confusion,  and  the  unrest  and  the  misery  of  the 
great  world  that  lay  off  in  the  distance  —  six 
hundred  and  si.xly  [jcople  who  lived  in  peace. 

Here  was  the  Oisa  de  la  Vallc.  Herein  the 
men  of  the  Covernmcnt  of  the  republic  sat  and 
deliberated.  Above  the  great  door  was  a  motto 
in  Latin  and  the  arms  of  Andorra.  I  knocked 
on  the  door,  ljut  there  came  no  answer.  And 
then  1  went  down  the  steep  road  thai  led  10  the 
bridge  that  crossed  the  river.  From  the  bridge 
I  turned  baek  to  look  at  the  little  town. 

There  was  Calounes,  working  oli  over  in  a 
field  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  I  knew 
him  by  his  great  figure  and  by  his  smock  and 
cap.  On  I  went  till  I  got  near  enough  to  hail 
him.  He  turned  when  he  heard  the  hail  and 
beckoned  to  me.  And  I  came  quickly  up  and 
climbed  over  the  low  stone  wall  and  was  in  the 
field.   1  shook  hands  with  Calounes. 

They  were  gathering  the  bean-vines  and  put- 
ting them  into  Ixigs  —  Calounes  and  another 
man  and  a  boy  and  a  woman.  When  filled  the 
bags  were  put  on  the  donkey  and  sent  off  to 
Calounes'  house  m  charge  of  the  boy.  I  hel^)ed. 

After  an  hour  or  so  the  boy  brought  some 
food,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Calounes  I  sat 
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down  with  the  rest  of  them  to  |iartakc  of  it. 
Calounes  cut  slices  of  the  loaf  of  black  bread 
and  passed  them  round,  and  we  all  took  turns 
at  drinking  the  red  wine  "a  trago"  out  of  the 
leathern  bota.  liy  this  time  I  had  become  an 
ex|)ert  in  the  art  of  drinking  wine  "a  trago." 
It  was,  after  all,  the  best  ^^'ay  possible  of  drink- 
ing it.  One  got  the  full  taste  and  flavour  of 
the  wine. 

•After  we  had  eaten  I  prevailed  upon  Calounes 
to  leave  his  toil  and  come  with  me  into  the 
town.  1  wanted  him  to  show  me  around.  And 
we  went  together  up  to  the  Casa  de  la  Valle. 
The  great  door  was  locked.  Calounes  knew 
where  the  key  was.  but  this  was  of  little  use, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  permission  of  the 
President  of  the  republic  had  to  be  obtained 
before  a  stnin^er  would  be  allowed  in.  We 
sean  l)ed  through  the  tt>wn  for  the  President, 
but  we  could  not  find  him. 

That  nii;lu  after  dinner  there  was  a  gre.nt 
argument  in  the  ()osatla  (►etween  an  .Andorrano 
and  a  Catalan.  The  Catalan  said  that  .Spain  was 
a  wonderful  country,  and  that  .Andorra  was  just 
so  so.  tie  also  said  what  a  wonderful  advan- 
tage it  would  be  to  the  repul>lif  if  it  belonged 
to  .Spain.    But  the  Andorrano  did  not  see  it  like 


that.  He  argued  altogether  in  an  opposite 
direction.  We  all  listened  with  close  attention. 
I  was  able  to  follow  the  argument  well  enough, 
and  now  and  then  I  joined  in.  Hut  this  I  had 
to  stop.  Making  myself  understood  was  too 
difficult.  Calounes  never  joined  in  the  argument 
at  all.  Hut  he  lislcnetl  as  though  the  matter 
under  discussion  was  a  thing  of  life  and  death 
interest  to  him.  I  began  to  watch  his  face,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  his  face  reflected  all  the 
anxiety  that  had  liesel  his  race  through  a 
thousand  years.  Through  the  past  centuries 
another  Miguel  Calounes,  and  another,  and 
another  had  listened  to  arguments  such  as 
this  before  a  great  log  fire  such  as  was 
now  burning  before  us.  Men  of  the  olden 
time  in  .Andorra  had  listened  to  words  such  as 
the  wortls  that  were  going  now,  and  had  been 
prepared  to  shed  their  bloml  in  support  of  what 
was  set  forth  on  their  side.  The  blood  had 
come  and  gone  from  thtir  faces  as  they  listened, 
just  as  it  was  c<nning  and  going  now  from  the 
face  of  Miguel  Calouries.  Their  hands  had 
clenched  as  his  were  clenching  now.  They  had 
been  as  ready  to  fight  as  he  was  now.  He 
rose  suddenly,  lie  could  stand  the  argument 
no  longer.    His  great  frame  shook  and  he 
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stnick  the  table  in  front  nf  the  Catalan  with 
his  clenched  fist. 

"  Andorra  siempre  (for  ever)  Andorra  ! "  he 
exclaimed.  "  Andorra  no  Kspana !  Andorra 
no  Francia  !    Andorra  siL'ni[)re  Andorra  !  " 

The  argument  stopped  dead.  Calounes  sal 
down. 

Late  the  next  afternoon 
sident  of  the  republic,  Jose 
a  youn)4,  dark-looking  man 
thirty-seven  years  old.  Ho 
at  all  look  like  an  Andorrano 
I  met  him  in  .Spain  I  won 
taken  him  for  an  Andaiusian 

Calounes  introduced  me 
to  him,  and  I  asked  per- 
mission to  go  through  the 
hou.se  of  State- the  Casa 
de  la  Valle.  I  Ic  gave  tht: 
permission  readily,  and 
.said  that  Calounes 
would    show    me  * 
over  it.    I  thanked 
him,  and  off  I  went 
with  Calounes  to 
get  the  key  of  the 
great  door.  It  turned 
out  that  it  lay  on 
the  ledge  over  the 
door  of  a  house 
quite  close  to  the 
|X)sada.  Calounes 
just  went  inside  and 
reached  up  for  it. 

It  was  an  i  m- 
mense  iron  key. 

We  went  to  the 
Casa  de  la  \'alle, 
and  (Calounes 
opened  the  great 
door  and  we  en- 
tered into  the  court- 
yard. Then  we 
ascended  a  flight  of 
wooden  stairs,  and  Calounes  showed  me  a  school- 
room. Herein  were  taught  the  chiidrenof. Andorra. 

It  was  in  a  cuplxiard  in  this  room  that 
Calounes  got  the  key  of  the  council  chamber. 
This  cl)aml)er  was  oMon;'  in  sha(>e  and,  in  a 
way,  was  one  of  the  mo>t  impressive  places  I 
had  ever  seen.  The  window  at  the  end  of  it, 
where  the  J'resident  sat  when  in  council,  dis- 
closed a  view  of  the  mountain  towering  across 
the  valley.  Hung  on  tlie  wall  were  twenty-four 
long  cloaks — twelve  on  either  side.  And  over 
each  cloak  was  a  three  cornered  hat.  These 
cloaks  and  hats  were  the  first  things  that  caught 
the  eye  as  one  entered  the  chaml)er.     They  gave 
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to  it  an  air  of  mystery  and  secrecy  and  profound 
silence.  Twenty-four  long  cloaks  and  twenty- 
four  hats.  They  di<l  not  seem  as  il  men  had 
ever  worn  them.  They  seemed  as  Ijeings  of 
tht-msi'lves.  The  room  Uwked  as  a  room  where- 
from  might  issue  secret  nundates  for  the  doing 

of  sudden  and 
violent  death. 
Herein  might  have 
sat  some  Vehm- 
gericht.  Herein 
might  have  sat 
stern  and  terrible 
men  —  apostles  of 
extermination.  A 
long  room  on  the 
walls  of  which  were 
hung  twenty  -  four 
long,  dark  cloaks. 
Darkness  was  com- 
ing into  it  now,  for 
the  sun  had  gone 
down  behind  the 
mountains.  liut 
from  this  strange- 
looking  room  had 
come  wisdom  and 
light !  But  still  the 
effect  of  it  was  sin- 
ister and  fearsome. 
I  turned  and  looked 
towards  the  other 
end  of  it.  I  could 
just  make  out  a 
great  shadow  in 
the  darkness.  It 
was  Miguel  ("alounes.  I  went 
towards  l)im. 
Calounes  was  now  holding  up  a  light 
in  a  small  room  that  lay  off  lr(mi  the 
chamber  of  council.  He  was  showing 
me  a  picture  of  President  Faure  re- 
ceiving a  deputation  from  the 
(lovernmcnt  of  Andorra.  Calounes  was 
explaining  to  me  who  the  deputies  were  in 
his  deep,  strange,  vibrant  voice.  Hut  I  was 
scarcely  heeding  what  he  was  saying.  Instead, 
I  was  watching  him  and  thinking  of  him.  As  he 
stood  there  holdint;  the  light  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  fmest  and  noblest  looking  man  I  had 
ever  seen. 

His  great  figure  and  the  loftiness  of  the 
expression  of  his  face  made  me  feel  that  here 
was  indeed  man  as  Cod  had  intended  that 
man  should  be.  This  fine  Miguel  Calounes ! 
A  freeman  descended  from  a  race  of  freemen. 
This  man  of  the  mountains  and  the  open  air. 
This  fine  tiller  di  the  soil. 
continued.) 
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Describing  how  three  young  sailors  belonging  to  a  pilgrim  ship  lying  at  Jeddah  concocted  a 
foolhardy  scheme  to  reach  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  which  none  but  followers 
of  the  Prophet  may  enter.  They  knew  no  language  save  their  own.  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
route.  Needless  to  say,  the  enterprise  failed ;  but  the  adventurous  trio  met  with  a  variety  of 
exciting  experiences  ere  they  reached  their  ship  again. 


HIS  was  our  second  attempt  at  the 
df'sperate  enterprise  of  reaching 
Mecca.  Our  vessel  had  come  to 
Jeddah  with  pilgrims  from  around 
and  lieyond  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
while  awaiting  their  return  from  Mahomi't's 
burial-place  was  getting  a  mucli  - needed  cleaning. 

At  the  end  of  the  preceding  week  we  tlinre 
shipmates  had  made  the  initial  venture,  but  had 
beeti  pre\'ented  from  going  on  by  an  unex- 
pected delay  in  the  city.  Now,  with  a  margin 
of  five  days  Ixifore  the  vessel  .sailed  again,  we 
had  started  out  once  more  for  our  fortymile- 
dislant  ol»jective,  the  Mohammetlan  Holy  of 
I  lolies.  \Ve  were  attired  in  the  s|)otless  white 
robes  of  Kastern  pilgrims,  with  food  and 
revolvers  hidden  under  the  disguise,  and  our 
feel  and  legs,  hands  and  arms,  faces,  necks, 
chests,  and  shoulders  were  stained  brown  with 
a  mixture  of  Stockholm  tar  and  walnut  juice. 

Our  naked  feet,  although  hardened  to  that 
condition  on  a  ship's  deck,  felt  acutely  the 
pain  of  h  iving  to  plod  over  rough  and  scorch- 


ing ground.  We  were  ill-equipped  for  such  a 
ha/;trdous  expedition.  Indeed,  only  three  reck- 
less, harum  scarum  young  sailors,  spoiling  for 
adventure  after  the  weary  round  of  ship-board 
life,  would  have  undertaken  the  task  under  such 
hopeless  conditions.  W'e  knew  nothing  of  the 
ro.id,  of  the  observances  of  Moslem  pilgrims,  or 
of  any  ICastern  language  beyond  a  tew  odd 
phrases,  liut  we  set  our  faces  towards  the 
sacred  goal  — determined  to  get  there  at  all 
costs,  if  artifice  and  impudence  could  win  a 
way  through. 

As  to  the  language  difficulty,  we  got  over  that 
by  the  easy  method  of  deciding  to  pretend  that 
we  were  deaf  and  dumb,  \\  ith  regard  to  our 
supposed  nationality,  our  choice  fell  on  the 
Malay  Teninsula,  whence  we  had  brought  some 
of  the  pilgrims.  Thus,  if  need  be,  we  thought, 
we  could  refer  to  our  own  shi[)  as  the  vessel  we 
came  in  —though  how  we  were  to  convey  this 
information  to  any  fjuestioner  did  not  suggest 
itself  to  our  minils. 

Taught  by  our  first  experience— when  we  had 
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been  detain'-d  in  Jeddah  thum^li  the  closing  of 
the  gates  at  suiist:t— we  had  this  time,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  crept  along  the  shore  to  an 
isolated  spot  covered  with  low  cactus  slirubs, 
wild  date  palms,  and  coar^>  grass.  There  our 
change  of  appearance  had  been  made  and  otir 
Eur()()eaii  cloihes  U  ft  in  liiding.  Our  purpose 
was  to  lind  the. road  to  Mecca  and  keep  it  in 
sight  until  that  city  should  be  reached.  By  this 
means  wc  counted  on  m.iking  the  journey  within 
view  of  bona-fide  pilgrims,  and  at  the  same  time 
saving  ourselves  the  embarrassment  and  danger 
of  being  in  their  company.  But  "the  best^laid 
plans  gang  aft  agley,"  and  so  we  found  iL 

We  had  barely  issued  from  that*  Eastern 
apology  for  a  coppice  when,  along  a  branch  of 
the  path  that  wc  were  treading,  there  came  four 
real  pilgrims.  .\  "  dead  "  wan,  probably  once  a 
part  of  what  had  enclosed  a  large-  liouse,  then  in 
ruins,  had  prevented  our  seeing  ihcir  approach 
sooner.  It  stood  in  the  fork  of  the  paths,  and 
the  Moslems  were  shoulder  to  slioulder  with  us 
ere  we  were  thoroughly  aware  of  their  presence. 
Tlu  y  seemed  in  no  way  sur[)rised.  We  sprang 
•aside  witli  an  agility  that  brought  sh;ir[)  |>ain  to 
our  European  feet,  because  of  the  spiked  grass 
amongst  which  we  had  leapt 

That  act  alone  almost  betrayed  us.  The  unex- 
pected pain  came  so  quickly  on  our  surprise  that 
we  instantly  leaped  back  to  the  path  amongst  the 
newcomers,  whose  common  intelligence  naturally 
directed  tlieir  gaze  from  our  screwed  up  faces  to 
the  feet  uch  we  looked  so  ruefully.  Had 
they  pa/t  d  longer  tlu  y  wonld  most  likely  have 
seen  that  these  same  pedal  extremities  were  of  a 
rather  different  shape  to  iheir  own,  for  we  had 
not  then  tramped  through  enough  dust  to  hidi' 
this  fact.  Indeed,  there  seemed  to  be  suspicion 
of  some  kind  on  the  face  of  one  pilgrim  as  he 
looked  us  sharply  over,  and  as  sharply  asked 
from  where  we  came. 

The  question  was  as  brief  and  as  simple  as 
Arabic  could  make  it  it  was  spoken  with  an 
abruptness  that  threw  us  off  our  guard.  Somers 
understood  it  well  enough  to  jerk  up  his  head, 
for  the  tone  was  anything  but  pleasant  to 
independent  ears. 

Ho  was  just  about  to  answer  mechanically, 
but  checked  the  first  word  in  time  to  turn  it 
into  that  deep  guttural  cry  which  some  mutes 
are  able  to  make.  Each  of  us  momentarily 
expected  the  worst  There  was  an  excessively 
awkward  pause,  which  Somers  happily  broke  by 
an  inspiration.  Scarcely  had  that  audible 
rumbling  passed  out  of  his  throat  when  he 
commenced  a  broad  laughing  grin,  restarted  the 
curious  guttural,  and  pointed  to  and  from  his 
feet  to  the  sharp  pointed-  grass  and  back  again. 
Rumbolt  and  I,  watdhing  the  serious,  question* 


ing  faces  of  those  suspecting  strangers,  saw  the 
crisis,  and  at  once  joined  in  Somers  s  pantomime 
—at  the  same  time  edging  farther  away  and 
elbowing  him  with  ns. 

The  thmg  to  do  was  to  divert  the  thoughts  of 
our  watchers,  or  our  effort  to  reach  Mecca  would 
be  frustrated  in  a  possitjle  calamity. 

Suddenly  Rumbolt  stopped  his  grmning  and 
antics.  A  grave  expression  spread  over  his  face. 
Then  he  pointed  to  his  ears  and  tongue,  shook 
bis  head,  and  went  through  similar  gesticulations 
to  show  that  we  had  come  from  over  the  sea. 
In  this  dumb  explanation  Somers  and  I  took 
part  until  the  strangers,  reassured,  smiled  their 
comprehension  of  our  meaning  and  went  ahead. 
They  were  far  in  front  of  us  hefore  we  felt  easy 
again.  That  was  a  lesson  by  which  we  deter- 
mined to  profit 

.\way  to  our  right  the  whitish  walls,  gild<  d 
crescents,  and  tall  minarets  of  Jeddah  were 
easily  discernible^  serving  us  as  a  landmark  to 
shape  onr  course  by.  .\t  intervals  we  could 
also  sec  bands  of  snowy  clad  pilgrims  treading 
the  dusty  road  from  that  port  eastward  to 
Mecca.  This  was  enough  for  our  purpose,  and 
we  went  forward  with  cheerful  hearts,  tirougli 
with  oft-limping  feet,  keeping  our  stock  of 
alertness  and  self-possession  until  the  closer 
proximity  of  the  Moslem  Holy  of  Holies  should 
make  its  unavoldaUe  demands  on  d>em,  yet 
wary  of  unexpected  comers. 

In  this  manner  we  had  plodded  along  from 
early  morning  till  mid-afternoon,  with  one  long 
stop  for  rest  and  food.  Jeddah  had  disa[)peared 
behind  us.  Owing  to  our  having  lo  aiake 
dHour:  to  ( lear  lonely  dwellings  and  cultivated 
lands,  the  pilgrims  on  the  road  were  out  of  si^ht 
aluud.  We  had  reached  a  wilder  part  of  the  . 
country  than  that  already  traversed  by  our  aching 
feet.  Immediately  in  front  lay  su(  h  a  spot  as 
the  one  in  which  we  had  disguised  our:.elves, 
but  much  larger.  A  whispered  consultation — 
we  would  not  trust  our  voices  even  there- 
resulted  in  a  decision  to  make  another  halt  in 
the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  ahead. 

(iladly  the  supposi-d  haven  was  entered.  We 

pressed  forward  to  lind  a  suitable  spot  for  the 

halt,  when,  on  turning  a  clump  of  bushes,  we 

were  suddenly  brought  to  an  abrupt  standstill 

by  an  Arab  leaping  from  the  ground.    In  an 

instant  he  had  flashed  out  a  huge  dagger  and 

made  a  loud  demand  in  his  native  tongue. 

Before  any  of  us  could  decide  what  to  do  there 

was  a  patter  of  feet,  and  we  were  surrounde-d  by 

about  a  dozen  of  as  evil-looking  cut-throats  as 

could  be  found  Iwtwecn  Port  Said  and  Aden. 

In  every  hand  there  was  an  ugly  knife  or 

dagger,  and  remarks   of  some   kind  were 

levelled  at  us  on  all  sides.         _         ,  i 
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After  a  minute  or  so  of  this  one  of  the 
number  stepped  forward,  stood  immediately  in 
front  of  us,  and  apparently  asked  us  a  question. 
Now  making  our  first  move  since  the  sudden 
surprise,  we  simultaneously  put  our  fingers  to 
our  ears  and  siiook  our  heads  vigorously. 
Similar  actions  quickly  indicated  that  we  were 
dumb — or,  at  least,  supposed  to  be.  This 
seemed  to  tickle  their  fancy,  for,  after  a  moment 
spent  in  amazed  looks  at  each  other  and  in  a 
few  quiet  remarks,  the  whole  ring  set  up  a  loud 
guffaw,  which  finished  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
consultation.  Then  the  fellow  close  by  us 
plainly  showed  that  he  wanted  us  to  give  him 
something.  A  few  antics  in  dumb  show  were 
enough  to  make  us  understand  that  we  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  parcel  of  robbers,  who 
simply  wished  to  relieve  us  of  what  we  had 
worth  carrying  away. 

When  this  information  dawned  on  our  facul- 


hidden  bags  of  money  or  presents  for  the  priests 
at  Mecca. 

Why  Kumbolt  (the  instigator  and  nominal 
guide  in  that  mad-brained  venture)  adopted  the 
course  which  he  then  did,  I  cannot  say.  He 
himself  could  not  afterwards  give  any  logical 
reason  for  his  action.  But,  right  or  wrong,  as 
the  Arab's  hands  went  over  his  robe  he,  with 
one  hand  gripping  his  revolver  in  a  fold  of  the 
garment,  put  a  bullet  into  the  scoundrel's  right 
arm.  In  fact,  it  went  through  the  limb  and 
bowled  over  a  meml>er  of  the  enclosing  ring, 
doing  more  harm  to  him  than  it  had  done  to  its 
first  victim.  As  he  fired  Rumbolt  whispered, 
"  Peg  away,  boys,  or  we  shall  be  murdered  ! " 

From  this  point  onwards  that  eventuality  was 
practically  certain  unless  we  could  beat  off  the 
bandits.  Hitherto  wc  had  stood  at  random  ; 
now,  with  Rumbolt's  shot  as  an  incentive  and 
something  of  a  guide  to  fresh  action,  we  two 
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tics  we  again  shook  our  heads,  meaning  that  we 
possessed  no  valuables. 

This  elicited  another  laugh  from  our  captors, 
which  was  ended  by  their  leader  stepping  up  to 
Rumbolt  and  beginning  to  feel  about  him  for 


planted  our  backs  to  his  in  a  manner  that  made 
the  three  of  us  form  a  triangle.  At  the  same 
time  he,  tall  and  lithe,  put  the  sole  of  his  foot 
against  the  nearest  native's  side  and  sent  him 
reeling  towards   his   fellow -rogues,  to  whose 
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ranks  he  made  all  possible  haste  when  the  force 
of  the  blow  was  sf)ent.  This  placed  us  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  ugly  knife.  At  a  time  like  that 
more  thoughts  fly  through  one's  head  in  a 
second  than  can  be  written  in  ten  minutes. 

We  two  opened  fire  the  instant  we  sprang  into 
position — as  did  Rumbolt  again,  after  thrusting 
the  leader  from  him— but  not  to  kill.  It  was  in 
our  minds  that  escape  with  as  little  damage  as 
possible  was  our  grt-at  desideratum  in  this  situa- 
tion. We  all  knew  well  enough  that  to  kill  a 
native  robber  even  in  defence  of  our  own  lives 
would  mean  serious  trouble  for  us  under  the 
circumstances  if  taken  before  an  efftiidi  for  that 
reason.     And  by  what  means  could  such  a 


Rumbolt  was  not  a  bad  marksman  at  close 
quarters ;  but  both  Somers  and  I  were  better 
ones,  and  we  two  very  quickly  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  cle-ir  course  along  the  way  we  had 
gone  into  the  trouble.  This  was  at  once 
announced  to  Rumbolt,  who  whispered  that  he 
could  see  only  the  groaning  native  whom  he  had 
first  dropped  by  chance.  However,  there  was 
more  probability  of  escape  by  the  way  already 
traversed  than  by  an  unknown  one.  This  we 
felt,  and  accordingly  made  a  dash  for  freedom, 
heedless  of  having  our  feet  pricked  by  Eastern 
thorns  as  we  went  by  leaps  and  bounds  along 
the  i)ath.  I  write  "  leaps  and  bounds,"  but, 
owing  to  our  being  so  unaccustomed  to  those 
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sequel  be  averted— other  than  by  shooting  the 
whole  gang,  which  we  had  no  wish  to  do,  how- 
ever deserving  they  might  be  of  such  a  fate  ? 
We  also  had  a  lively  idea  of  what  would  happen 
to  us  at  the  hands  of  any  {wssing  band  of 
pilgrims,  should  this  unfortunate  aflair  drive  us 
amongst  them  and  our  identity  be  discovered  — 
not  an  unlikely  result  under  the  conditions. 
These  and  kindred  thoughts  went  at  bn  ak-neck 
pace  through  our  minds  the  while  our  bullets  sped 
at  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  dodging  cut-throats. 


clinging,  woman-like  garments,  these  were  so 
circumscribed  that  Somers  (who  chanced  to  be 
in  the  rear  at  that  moment)  received  a  thrown 
knife  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg. 

He  gave  an   involuntary  cry  of  pain  and 
dropix'd. 

Round  swung  Ruml)olt  and  I,  fearing  that 
the  worst  had  happened,  and  with  our  hearts  in 
our  mouths  at  this  awful  conse<iuence  of  our 
foolish  adventure.  Guess,  then,  the  relief  we 
experienced  when  the  wounded  man^  &"^\[*,^i^gle 
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sttimblcd  to  his  fcL't  will)  a  muttered  itijunction 
to  Ui>  to  "go  aljcail."  And  alicad  we  went 
again,  but  soon  had  to  lend  him  our  assistance 
to  j^et  alon;;. 

rrovideiilially,  open  ground  was  gained  wiih- 
out  further  mishap.  Then,  still  hunting  as 
best  we  could,  we  began  to  talk  in  breathless 
undertones,  the  subjects  being  Soiners's  injury 
and  our  safest  plan  of  action  from  that  point 
This  running  commentary  was  cut  short  by  the 
report  of  a  firearm  in  our  rear  and  the  whirr  of 
a  bullet  past  uh,  m  diversion  that  was  several 
times  repeated  ineffectually  before  we  reached 
the  shelter  of  a  solitary  palm  and  a  dozen  or 
so  shrubs.  This  sjwt  was  happily  out  of  the 
range  of  the  enemy,  who  most  likely  had  their 
rendezvous  in  the  wood,  and  had  brought  an 
old  Bedouin  firearm  to  bear  on  us.  The  scrub 
we  had  gained  at  least  afforded  us  an  opportunity 
of  attending  to  Somers's  wound,  which  proved 
to  be  more  painful  than  serious.  After  bandaging 
it  with  the  lower  half  of  his  shirt,  torn  into 
strips,  a  council  of  war  and  of  ways  and  means 
was  held.  Meanwhile,  to  save  time,  we  made 
a  hasty  but  satisfactory  meal  of  bread  and  ship's 
beef. 

Obviously,  to  renjuin  in  that  locality  would 
be  madness,  seeing  that  the  robbers^  who  un- 
doubtedly devoted  their  attention  to  pilgrims, 

would  |>rol)ably  start  in  search  of  us  at  niylit 
fall,  if  not  before.  To  get  on  to  the  road  and 
amongst  pilgrims  with  that  burnt  place  in  Rum- 
bolt's  robe— c.uisfd  l)y  his  rir>t  shot  -and  the 
bloodstains  on  the  back  of  Soiners's  garment 
would  be  equally  foolish,  for  the  ]>assing  of 
pilgrims  at  th.it  sta-on  of  the  year  was  almost 
constant  To  get  back  to  Jeddah  again  before 
darkness  closed  in  was  impossible  unless  we 
could  borrow  some  l>c  ists  of  burden  more  fleet 
of  foot  than  the  ubiquitous  native  donkey. 

Thus  we  talked  for  about  half  an  hour,  taking 
care  to  keep  a  close  uatcli  on  the  co[i[>ice  from 
which  we  had  tied,  lest  the  robbers  should  steal 
out  and  entrap  us,  despite  their  fear  of  those 
small  British  revolvers  of  ours. 

Then  a  fresh  start  was  made  on  the  retreat, 
at  which  we  were  all  so  ashamed  that  we  would 
not  confess  it  to  each  nilur.  Seamen  are 
proverbially  good  at  keeping  their  bearings  even 
m  strange  places,  by  means  of  landmarks  which 
the  av(  raL;<-  land-man  would  never  notice,  and 
we  had  kept  ours  without  difhculty.  A  diagonal 
stretch  was  made  for  the  path,  and  when  we 
gained  it  we  put  on  a  spurt — so  fir  as  Somers's 
wound  would  allow— for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  greatest  possible  distance  between  ourselves 
and  our  late  asisailant-. 

At  about  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at  a  welL 
With  one  accord  each  roan  pulled  up  short 


*■  I  don't  know  wh.nt  you  fellows  Iiavo  .stopped 
lor,  ^iU  Rumbolt  ;  "but  I'm  going  to  have  a 
drink." 

"  Ditto  ht  re."  Somers  said,  "and  more." 

*' What?  "  Rumbolt  asked,  without  turning. 

*'  Why,  the  bloodstains  on  this  flowing  night-  ' 
shirt  of  mine  1     Why  can't  we  wash  them  off 
and  go  aiicad  again  ?  "  answered  Somers. 

This  query  pulled  us  two  up  between  him  and 
the  well.  Why  not?-  if  he  was  agreeable  and 
could  do  the  journey  all  right.  Those  tell-tale 
stains  and  his  injury  had  been  the  main  reasons 
of  our  turning  tail.  The  bum  in  Rumbolt's 
garment  could  be  hidden  by  a  careful  readjust- 
ment of  the  front  of  it.  I  aske<:  Somers  if  he 
thought  the  sixty  miles  or  so  still  to  travel,  to 
Mecca  and  back  to  Jeddah,  would  not  be  too 
much  for  him.  His  reply  was  an  emphatic 
negative.  The  sharp  walk  of  the  past  hour  had 
taken  all  the  stiffness  and  most  of  the  pain  from 
his  wound. 

This  was  enough  for  Rumbolt  and  me,  and 
while  he  watched  for  possible  comers  I  heteed 

Somers  to  w.ish  om  tfie  stains  in  a  trickfillg 
little  stream  iliat  ran  from  the  well. 
When  the  red  marks  had  faded  away  to  a 

pale  pink,  scarcely  disrcrnil)lo,  we  treated  the 
knife-thrust  to  some  of  the  limpid  water,  then 
refreshed  ourselves  at  the  welt,  ate  a  couple 
more  biscuits  each,  and  took  a  br.incli  path  that 
led  in  the  direction  of  the  high  road.  Rather 
than  risk  meeting  the  robbers  again,  or  any 
others  of  tlieir  fraternity,  we  decided  t<}  trust  to 
good  fortune  and  our  two  suppo^d  infirmities. 
The  set-backs  experienced  had  increased  our 
determination  to  succeed  in  the  enterprise  rather 
than  damped  our  previous  ardour  for  it,  and  we 
went  forward  with  renewed  energy. 

Nii;lit  w.is  coming  up  away  on  our  left  front 
as  we  ncared  the  road.  Our  plan  now  was  to 
tramp  on  until  tired,  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out for  ne\v< omers,  then  seek  a  thirkc-l  .uul  sleep 
by  turns  till  daylight  We  knew  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  prowling  animals.  But  the 
ot'siades  on  the  way  had  not  all  been  over- 
come. It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of  Mahomet 
himself  was  barring  our  progress. 

Ju>l  n--;  we  gained  the  dusty  ro.ld,  at  a 
particularly  barren  place,  there  came  along  two 
elderly  pilgrims,  slowly  treading  their  way  back 
to  Jeddah.  ^^'e,  without  a  thought  of  their 
being  a  barrier,  stepped  blightly  aside,  intending 
to  keep  steadily  onward,  with  no  more  than  a 
pnssing  salaam  to  the  strangers.  But  the  ncnrer 
one  deftly  cut  us  off,  evidently  with  no  more 
intention  than  asking  a  probably  harmless 
question  that  entered  non-understanding  cnrs. 
Again  we  had  to  find  refuge  in  dumb  show  to 
indicate  the  acted  deaf  and  dumb  condition. 
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Th«;n  came,  in  the  same  manner,  what  we 
thought  was  a  request  for  our  hands  on  which 
to  make  some  sign.  Rumbolt,  who  stood  a 
Httle  in  advance  of  Somers  and  me,  looked  on 
this  as  an  observance  between  pilgrims  passing 
on  the  road,  and  tendered  his  hand,  palm 
upwards.  The  stranger  took  it,  holding  the  ti|>s 
of  Rumbolt's  fingers.  He  raised  his  other  hand 
and  was  al)out  to  make  a  sign  on  the  upturned 
palm  when  some  idea  in  his  grey  head  arrested 
the  action.    Kor  a  moment  he  gazed  intently 


had  not  attempted  to  lay  a  finger  on  us,  was  not 
in  our  minds,  although  their  intention  towards 
us  was  as  dangerous  as  it  well  could  be.  Yet 
stop  that  fearful  and  prolonged  wailing  we  must, 
and  at  once,  lest  a  band  of  pilgrims  should 
come  within  hearing  of  it  and  tear  us  to  pieces 
in  their  fanatical  rage  ;  for  our  cartridges  had 
dwindled  to  a  jxiinfully  small  numljer.  In  fact, 
we  had  taken  llie  revolvers  more  for  show  in  case 
of  danger  than  for  actual  use. 

We   ga|)ed  at  each   other   in   some  fear 
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at  what  he  held  ;  then,  quick  as  thought,  down 
came  his  nose  on  Rumbolt's  palm.  The  latter, 
half  guessing  at  the  pilgrim's  idea,  snatched  his 
hand  away. 

Too  late !  That  elderly  wayfarer  had  smelt 
that  tar,  if  not  the  walnut  juice,  and  penetrated 
our  disguise. 

In  a  moment  his  shrill  voice  rang  out  in  a  cry 
of  alarm  and  horror  that  was  miserably  dis- 
quieting, and  made  the  still  evening  air  hideous 
to  us.  His  comixmion,  understanding  the  pur- 
port of  that  yell  even  better  than  we  did,  joined 
in.    We  stood  aghast.   To  shoot  these  men,  who 


and  much  indecision.  Then  said  Rumbolt : 
"Thunder  !  we  must  do  something." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Somers,  *'  but  we  can't 
attack  two  old  nien." 

"  Well,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  let's  run  for 
it." 

Instantly  that  idea  was  put  into  action. 
Without  thinking  which  would  be  the  better  way 
to  run,  round  we  swung  and  off"  at  the  top  of 
our  speed,  this  time  holding  up  the  cumbersome 
white  garments  to  get  a  freer  use  of  our  legs. 
But  this  did  not  wholly  get  us  out  of  the  new 
trouble.    For  the  old  pilgrims  ran  after  us  to  the 
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best  of  their  ability,  continuing  at  short  intervals 
that  accusing  wail  of  theirs. 

Evidently  some  other  method  would  have  to 
be  adopted  to  stop  the  danger,  which  was  now 
increasing,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  our 
coming  upon  other  Moslems.  A  few  gasping 
remarks  resulted  in  an  abrupt  right-about  and  a 
charge  at  the  pursuers.  Long-limbed  Rumbolt 
had  the  lead.  He  took  the  first  pilgrim  in  his 
arms  like  a  ninepin  and  had  him  on  the  ground 
in  a  moment,  yet  scarcely  had  a  grip  on  the  old 


man's  wrists  when  a  dagger  flashed  into  sight. 
The  other  pilgrim  had  to  be  knocked  down  for 
safety's  sake.  Whilst  we  held  them  down 
.Somers  gagged  them  and  tied  their  hands  and 
feet  with  their  turbans,  torn  into  strips  for  that 
pur|K)se. 

The  work  was  barely  finished  when  Somers, 


lifting  his  head  from  the  task,  cried:  "CIreat 
Scot!    Lookout!    There's  a  troop  coming!*' 

Rumbolt  and  I  started  up.  Around  a  curve, 
about  a  mile  along  the  road  towards  Jeddah,  a 
band  of  pilgrims  was  coming  into  sight,  their 
white  robes  plainly  visible  in  the  gathering 
darkness. 

"  Here,  we  must  get  out  of  this ! "  said 
Rumbolt.  He  dashed  off  the  road  and  away 
amongst  son»e  bushes,  Somers  and  I  at  his 
heels.    Before  he  had  gone  fifty  yards  he  had 

snatched  off  his  outer 
Eastern  garment  and  was 
running  in  his  dull- 
coloured  English  under- 
clothing. The  reason  of 
this  was  so  patent  to 
Somers  and  me  that  we 
immediately  imitated 
him.  Thus  we  sped  along 
during  about  twenty 
minutes.  Then  there 
came  across  the  inter- 
vening stretch  of  country 
the  faint  warning  wail  of 
the  pilgrims.  They  had 
found  the  two  unfortu- 
nates we  had  left  trussed 
up  on  the  road. 

This  was  the  last  straw 
on  the  camel's  back.  We 
guessed  that  information 
of  us  would  be  sent  at 
once  both  to  Mecca  and 
to  Jeddah,  so  that  to  go 
on  now  would  be  sheer 
madness.  So,  after  tear- 
ing up  some  clothing  to 
tie  about  our  feet  in 
place  of  boots,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  back 
to  where  our  Euroi)ean 
clothes  had  been  hidden. 
The  place  was  reached 
before  daybreak.  There 
we  lay  in  hiding  and 
slept  in  turns  till  night, 
then  stole  along  the 
beach  towards  the  city.  We  borrowed  the  first 
untended  boat  we  came  across  and  rowed  out 
to  our  ship.  Needless  to  say,  we  were  mightily 
plea.sed  when  safely  aboard  again. 

The  affair  cost  us  a  day's  wage  each  and  a 
serious  leclure  from  the  "old  man,"  to  whom 
we  had  to  explain  our  absence. 
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An  out-of-the-way  adventure  in  a  Surrey  village.  A  "tame"  puma  escaped  one  night  from  the 
house  at  which  the  author  was  staying,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  household  had  to  organize  an 
expedition  there  and  then  to  go  in  chase  of  the  fugitive  —  a  most  uncomfortable  undertaking  in 

the  dark,  and  not  unattended  with  danger. 


HILE  spendini?  a  few  weeks  with 
some  friends  in  Surrey  some  time 
ago  I  had  a  most  exciting  and  un- 
looked-for adventure,  in  the  shape 
of  a  desperate  chase  after  a  puma. 
My  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V,  R.  Orde,  had 
taken  a  charming  cottage  in  the  delightfully 
secluded  lillle  village  of  West  Horsley,  which 
lies  wrapped  in  wood  and  leaf  backed  by  copse 
and  heather,  in  a  way  typical  of  .Surrey.  A 
thick  hedge  running  along  the  end  of  the  lawn 
protected  the  house  from  the  dust  of  t!ie  highway, 
and  also  from  the  curious  gaze  of  jjassers-by, 
who  were,  however,  few  and  far  between.  At 
the  back  of  the  cottage  came  first  the  kitchen 
garden  and  then  the  paddock,  shared  by  the 
poultry  and  two  or  three  foolish-looking  goats, 
who  never  seemed  to  remember  that  they  were 
tethered,  and  were  continually  darting  off  in 
different  direction.s,  only  to  be  pulled  up  with  a 
jerk  when  they  had  reached  the  limit  of  freedom 
allowed  them. 

My  hostess,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  animals, 
possessed  also  a  monkey,  who  lived  in  a  snugly- 
lined  barrel  fixed  in  the  fork  of  an  old  apple 
tree.  He  descended  now  and  then  to  pick  up 
one  of  the  small  Persian  kittens  that  were  often 
tumbling  about  within  reach  of  his  chain.  At 
first  they  resented  the  indignity,  but  after  a  lime 
submitted  meekly  and  became  good  friends 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  barrel.  The  list  of 
pets  also  included  four  or  five  dogs,  a  cockatoo, 
and,  perhaps  strangest  of  all,  a  puma. 

The  puma  was  brought  while  very  yoimg 


from  South  America,  and  as  he  was  very  quiet 
and  well-behaved  he  was  kept  in  the  yard, 
chained  to  an  old  crate  which  had  been  turned 
into  a  temporary  kennel.  For  hours  together 
he  would  lie  quietly  on  the  straw,  under  which 
he  frequently  hid  pieces  of  meat  to  eat  at 
leisure,  or  to  spread  about  in  front  of  his  kennel 
as  a  bait  for  birds  or  chickens.  If  any  of  these 
were  unwary  enough  to  approach,  he  pounced 
upon  the  unlucky  intruders  with  unfailing 
accuracy  and  devoured  them.  At  night  he  was 
often  restless,  and  would  walk  up  and  down 
outside  the  kennel  rattling  his  chain  and 
growling  horribly,  in  a  way  that  disturbed  me 
very  much,  as  my  bedroom  was  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 

One  morning  the  kennel  was  missing  from  (he 
kick  of  the  yard,  also  the  milk-can  ;  hut  they 
were  soon  found  close  together.  Icho — that  was 
the  pumas  name  -had  evidently  dragged  his 
kennel  into  the  avenue,  where  he  had  confronted 
the  milkman  on  his  morning  round.  Believing 
discretion  to  be  the  better  part  of  valour,  that 
affrighted  worthy  had  dro[)i>ed  the  milk-can 
just  inside  the  gate  and  fled. 

At  breakfast  that  morning  I  suggested  to  my 
host  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  animal  in  some  better  way,  as  he  was 
getting  Very  strong  and  could  no  longer  be 
looked  upon  as  the  gentle  little  pet  lur  was  when 
he  first  arrived  in  Kngland.  The  other  guests 
took  my  view  of  the  matter,  but  my  host  and  his 
wife  laughed  at  our  lears  and  said  Icho  was 
uch  too  tame  to  hurt  anyone,  and  that  '^Qogle 
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keeping  him  in 
this  way  he  made 
an  excellent 
watch-dog.  This 
last  was  true 
enough, as  it  soon 
became  known 
in  the  village  that 
a  "lion"  was 
always  walking 
up  and  down  the 
avenue  ready  to 
devour  anything 
from  a  butcher's 
boy  to  a  milk- 
can,  which  re- 
port kept  the 
place  beautifully 
clear  of  tramps. 

Another  morn- 
ing it  was  found 
Iclio  had  spent 
the  night  drag- 
ging himself  and 
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his  kennel  to  the  stable,  where  the  gardener 
saw  him  crouching  and  sniffing  outside  the 
door.  Alter  this  and  other  signs  of  a  grow- 
ing thirst  for  adventure,  if  not  for  blood,  a 
strong  collar  was  ordered  -the  one  he  wore 
was  only  made  of  leather  and  was  rather  the 
worse  for  wear— and  Mr.  Orde  set  to  work 
to  make  a  suitable  cage  for  him. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  some  delay  about 
procuring  the  right  kind  of  collar,  and  in 
the  meantime,  as  Icho  had  again  become 
ver)"  quiet  and  docile — even  allowing  himself 
to  be  stroked  with  a  straw  or  a  slick,  when 
he  would  purr  in  a  quiet  and  am  ablc  way 
like  his  more  domesticated  relative  —  we 
grew  as  callous  and  indifferent  to  the  proxi- 
mity of  danger  as  dwellers  upon  the  slopes 
of  a  volcant). 

'I'he  rude  awakening  came  one  night,  long 
after  we  had  all  gone  to  bed.  It  was  a  very 
hot  night,  and  I  was  lying  awake,  oppressed 
by  the  close,  thundery  atmosphere,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  a  commotion  on  the  stairs. 
I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  opening  my  door 
a  few  inches  heard  one  of  the  servants  .say  : 
"  He's  really  gone  this  time,  ma'am  ;  there 
ain't  no  sign  of  him  anywhere." 

1  guessed  at  once  what  had  happened, 
got  quickly  into  some  clothes,  and  ran  down 
to  offer  my  help.  I  found  Mrs.  Orde  stand- 
ing in  the  hall  attired  in  a  loose  lacey  sort 
of  garment,  the  kind  of  thing  I've  heard 
my  sister  call  a  "peignoir" — why,  I'm  sure 
I  don't  know.    The  gardener  and  the  cook 
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were  there  too,  and  the  latter  was  telling  them 
l>ow  she  had  heard  Weazel,  the  little  terrier, 
whining  in  the  yard,  and,  sup|X)sing  someone 
had  accidentally  shut  him  out,  she  came  down 
to  let  him  in,  when  she  saw  two  great  glassy 
eyes  staring  at  her  out  of  the 
darkness.  She  shut  tlic  door 
with  a  bang  and 
gardener,  who 
went  out  to  re- 
connoitre and 
found  the  ken- 
nel dragged 
away  some 
yards  from  its 
usual  position, 
with  the  chain 
and  a  piece  of 
the  old  collar 
dangling  from  it 
— but  no  puma! 

Mr.  Ordc  now 
appeared  at  the 
lop  of  the  stairs 
in  night  -  shirt 
and  trousers, 
followed  by 
Jack,  one  of  the 
other  guests, 
wrapped  in  a 
dressing  -  gown 
which  must 
have  belonged 
to  his  younger 
brother,  judging 
by  its  inability 
to  cover  its 
wearer's  calves. 
When  he  saw 
our  hostess 
poor  Jack  be- 
came jjain  fully 
aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of 
his  dressing- 
gown,  and  slunk 
downstairs 
close  behind 
Mr.  Orde  in 
an  attitude  suggestive  of  severe  cramp. 

The  gartlener  provided  us  with  weapons  —a 
hay-rake,  a  pitch  fork,  a  stout  stick,  and  some 
rope— and  thus  armed  we  prepared  to  sally  forth 
into  the  unknown,  when  a  shrill  scream  from 
the  front  bedroom  made  us  pause  in  terrible 
suspense.  It  came  from  the  room  occupied  by 
Jack  and  his  wife.  He  had  left  her  in  a  highly 
nervous  state,  but.  cumbered  as  he  was  by 
his  lack  of  clothing,  he  made  no  effort  to  go 
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back  to  her  assistance.  However,  Mrs.  Orde 
rushed  upstairs,  and  found  her  almost  in 
hysterics.  She  declared  she  had  seen  the 
puma  on  the  winduw-sill,  and  had  only  just  shut 
the  window  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  jump- 
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ing  in  !  Mrs.  Orde,  who  generally  managed  to 
keep  her  head  in  an  emergency,  promptly  extin- 
guished the  lights  in  the  room  and  quietly 
opened  the  window  a  few  inches.  They  heard 
a  movement  amongst  the  ivy,  and  then  a  slight 
purring,  and  the  next  moment  they  could  see 
the  Persian  cat,  a  great,  fluffy,  gentle  creature, 
come  and  press  up  against  the  window-paiR', 
where  with  a  |Kilhetic  "  meow  "  she  begged  for 
admission. 
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As  soon  as  we  heard  this  was  a  false  alai  nt  we 
shouldered  ftrms  and  started  off,  tiking  with  us 

the  new  collar,  which  Iiad  cmm:  hy  post  that 
afternoon.  Although  it  was  ii  dark  night  it  was 
considered  wiser  to  have  no  light  with  us. 
Whctlicr  this  wrt?;  the  lu'-st  thin^;;  to  do  or  not  T 
cannot  say,  but  nil  I  know  is  that  to  be  obliged 
to  grope  about  itt  the  dark  did  not  make  the  job 
pk-asanter.  W'c  hunted  in  all  dircrtions,  first  in 
couples,  and  tlicn,  as  we  got  mure  aLcut>tuai(.U 
to  the  dark,  singly,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  It 
seemed  a  hopeless  tisk,  for  within  a  few 
minutes'  w,i!k  of  the  house  fields  stretched  away 
in  all  1  lions,  with  tall  hedges  and  deep 
ditches  wliile  away  to  the  back  were  the  woods, 
and  if  Icho  once  reached  them  he  could  defy  a 
small  regiment  for  some  time  before  he  could 
be  caught. 

As  we  crept  along,  not  daring  to  speak,  the 
slightest  nistk-  of  the  leaves  made  us  start  and 
fttopi.  I  confess  that  though  I  am  a  keen  sports- 
man, and  not  generally  considered  much  of  a 
coward,  this  sort  of  business  was  not  exactly  to 
my  taste.  Every  now  and  then  I  had  a  sensa- 
tion of  something  sneaking  .stealthily  along  close 
behind,  as  if  only  waiting  for  a  favourahlf 
moment  to  spring  at  me.  As  we  continued  our 
search  the  air  grew  closer  and  stiller,  and 
presently  there  was  a  faint  glimpse  of  light,  and 
a  ciap  of  distant  thunder  told  us  a  storm  was 
gathering.  It  was  some  time  yet  before  the 
lightning  became  vi  r\-  vivid,  but  gradurillv  the 
storm  came  nearer  utuil  at  last  a  brilliant 
flash  momentarily  lit  up  the  whole  countiy 
round.  It  was  tlien  that  1  saw  I  was  in  a 
iield  next  to  the  paddock.  A  few  yards  ahead 
of  me  stood  Mr.  Ordc,  and  as  I  looked  I  saw  ' 
him  make  a  dash  for  the  hedge.  Then  he 
gave  a  long  whistle  Once  more  all  was  dark, 
and  the  thunder  rolled  directly  over  our  heads. 
I  ru^h' d  up  to  him,  nearly  knocking  him  (Imvn. 

"  Its  all  right,"  he  said  ;  "we've  got  hiin.  1 
thought  I  heard  him  spit,  and  I  saw  him  just 
now  as  plain  as  day  :  hi  "s  stuck  fast  in  the 
hedge.  Jack  is  on  the  oliicr  side  and  won't  let 
him  pass  that  way.* 

.\s  I  tlii)UL;ht  of  jack's  unprotected  calves  I 
wondered  it  icho  could  possibly  resist  attacking 
such  tempting  morsels. 

.\noliiL-r  fl;ish,  more  vivid  than  the  last, 
showed  us  clearly  that  the  puma  was  indeed 
stuck  in  the  hedge,  but  was  struggling  des- 
[K-iately  to  txtricati-  himself.  Mr.  Ordc  sprang 
forward  and  caught  him  by  the  bind  leg  and 
then  the  neck,  and  dragged  him  back  with 
trcmt'iidons  force.  The  ^'.irdcner  now  ran  up 
and  gave  hini  a  savage  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
thick  stick,  which  seemed  to  temporarily  stun  the 
brute.   Seizing  the  advantage  thus  gained,  we 
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instantly  pinned  him  down  by  his  neck  with  my 
pitchfork,  and  put  on  the  new  collar.  As  he 
lay  quite  still  we  waited  there  while  Ta<  k  ran 
back  to  the  house  to  fetch  a  lantern,  and  also  a 
chain,  which  we  fixed  on  there  and  then.  As 
we  pn-pared  for  th'  ''ontcward  journey  great 
drops  of  rain  were  faiinig,  and  before  we  got  to 
the  house  it  was  raining  -steadily — to  our  no 
small  discomfort. 

i  can  well  believe  that,  a.s  the  ladies  declared 
afterwards,  we  presented  a  noble  spectacle  as 
we  marched  in  proud  triumph  into  the  yard, 
which  they  had  lighted  up  with  two  lanterns 
when  Jack  had  told  them  of  our  success. 

After  Jack  came  Mr.  Orde,  dragging  Icho, 
who  now  seemed  in  a  dead  sulk.  Next  came 
the  gardener  with  his  thick  stick  in  one  hand 
and  the  huge  fork  in  the  other,  ready  to  drive  it 
into  the  poor  beast  at  the  slightest  sign  of  rebel- 
lion. I  brought  up  the  rear  with  a  laige  hay^ 
lake  and  several  yards  of  clothes-line. 

Icho  was  at  once  chained  up  securely,  and  a 
big  rooster  was  brought  from  the  fowl-housti  to 
soothe  his  ruffled  temper. 

We  then  extinguished  our  lanterns,  and  by 
the  glimmer  of  coming  dawn  we  drank  his 
health,  and,  glowing  with  a  sense  of  hard-won 
victory  and  well-earned  rest,  we  once  more 
sought  our  beds. 

Next  day  wonderful  reports  were  spread  in 
the  village  as  to  the  damage  wrought  by  the 
bloodthirsty  ''lion."  It  was  said  he  had  not 
been  recaptured,  and  he  had  been  seen  in  at 
least  half-a-dozen  places  at  the  same  time ;  the 
di  strui  iliiii  he  had  done  was  enmmous,  and  he 
had  devoured  everything  that  came  in  his  way, 
from  chickens  to  children ;  in  short,  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  neighbourhood. 

After  this  escapade  Mr.  Orde  felt  reluctantly 
compelled  to  get  rid  of  him,  so  he  was  sold  to 
the  Clifton  Zoo.  When  the  d.iy  ''.luie  fur  liis 
departure  1  went  down  to  sec  the  last  of  him, 
and  to  help  in  arranging  the  details  of  h\% 
journey.  We  placed  him,  chain  and  all,  in  i 
lame  crate,  passed  the  chain  through  a  hole, 
and  secured  it  outside.  The  crate  was  then 
put  on  the  dog  -  cart,  and  Mr.  Orde,  Jack, 
and  I  drove  with  it  to  Guildford.  When  we 
reached  Merrow,  Icho,  who  resented  this  incon- 
siderate treatment,  suddenly  burst  open  the 
crate  and,  getting  his  head  and  front  paws  well 
out,  stood  up  and  for  a  few  moments  took  pos- 
session of  the  dogr  irt.  Tliinj^s  looked  ugly, 
but  by  a  severe  application  ol  the  whip  we 
forced  him  hack  into  the  crate,  and  I  believe 
Mr.  Orde  and  Jack  sat  on  it  while  I  went  into  a 
small  shop  and  procured  some  long  nails,  a 
hammer,  and  some  more  rope.  Having  secured 
him  once  more  we  drove  on  to  Guildford  with- 
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out  further  incident,  and  saw  him  ofT  in  the  care 
of  Mr.  Orde. 

The  porters  seemed  anxious  to  know  whnt 
was  in  tin-  cratf,  but  we  did  not  enlighten  them. 

Two  men  from  tlie  Zoo  met  the  train  at 
Bristol  with  a  van,  in  which  Icho  was  driven  off 
to  his  new  home.  Mrs.  Orde,  with  whose  per- 
mission I  write  tliis,  and  who  has  lent  me  the 
accompanying  photoj;raphs,  tells  me  she  went 
to  see  him  not  very  long  ago.    He  had  grown 


HINO  LEG  AND  THEN  THE  NFCK.~ 

a  good  deal  and  seemed  in  excellent  condition. 
When  she  called  W\m  by  his  name  Icho  jumjied 
up,  came  to  the  front  of  the  cage,  and  looked 
haril  at  her.  We  know  so  little  about  the 
mental  e(|uipment  of  the  lower  animals  that 
we  naturally  hesitate  to  make  statements  about 
them  that  can  neither  be  proved  nor  refuted  ; 
but  I  think  1  may  safely  say  that  .Mrs.  Orde  is 
quite  satisfied  in  her  own  mind  that  Icho 
remembered  her. 


The  Result  of  an  Ice- Jam — Something  Like  a  Harvest— An  Bxttaordinary  Shipwreck— Burmese 
Cargo- Boats — A  Church  that  has  been  Turned  into  an  Hotel,  etc.,  etc. 


I  HE  brcaking-up  of  the  ice  in  the  St 
1  .awrence  every  spring  is  looked  for- 
ward to  with  much  anxiety,  especially 
at  Montreal,  as  disastrous  floods  are 
hkely  to  occur  at  this  time.  During 
the  spring  of  1903,  for  instance,  there  was  a  flood 
which  rose  above  the  wharves  and  inundated 
the  riverside  w.uehoiises,  tlie  water  reaching 


nearly  to  the  top  of  the  retaining  wall  along  the 
street  facing  the  river.  After  several  days,  how- 
ever, the  water  slowly  receded,  the  ice-jam  broke, 
and  the  danger  was  past.  Our  photograph  shows 
the  result  of  one  of  these  dangerous  ice-jams. 
Wharves  and  freight-sheds  alike  are  buried  out 
of  sight  under  huge  masses  of  ice,  which  has 
risen  to  the  level  of  the  street  seen  to  the  left. 
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Ill'SINC  Uf  OLD  HOUSiUi  IN  OROBR  TO  «8AltCH  rOK  niAMnslts  IN  TIIL 
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The  town  of  Kimberley  is,  literally,  paved 
with  diamonds.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world 
could  such  a  scene  be  witnessed  as  that  depicted 
in  the  foregoing  photograph,  which  shows 
men  engaged  in  "  washing the  debris  of  a 
house  that  has  been  demolished  in  the  hope  of 
finding  diamonds  in  the  sun-baked  material  of 


its  wails  !  The  buying-up  of 
old  houses  is  quite  a  business 
in  the  diamond  metropolis, 
the  speculators  trusting  to 
find  enough  stones  in  the 
property  to  j)ay  for  the  outlay 
and  return  a  good  profit  as 
well. 

Out  in  the  Western  States 
of  .America,  and  all  along  the 
lines  of  the  Pacific  Railway, 
the  farmers  reap  Indian  corn 
crops  of  extraordinar)'  rich- 
ness. It  is  the  usual  thing  for 
them  to  gather  in  two  crops 
per  annum,  and  three  crops 
are  quite  common,  while  four 
crops  in  a  single  year  are  not 
unknown.  The  lucky  Western 
farmer  is  sowing  his  seed 
almost  before  his  crops  are 
gathered,  and  the  corn,  when 
in  its  prime,  is  a  beautiful 
sight ;  it  grows  straight  up 
to  a  great  height,  so  that  the 
trains  seem  to  be  running  through  a  never- 
endinq  vista  of  dazzling  golden  yellow  grain, 
waving  and  swaying  as  the  wind  passes  over  it. 
Our  photograph  shows  the  result  of  the  harvest 
in  one  field.  The  size  of  the  piles  and  of  the 
individual  ears  of  corn  will  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  the  man  on  the  left 
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BRKN  KKRCTUU  IN  HOKOUM  OK  A  WIOOW's  KlUELI  I  V  1i)  lim 
/■"rpm  a\  husband's  memokv.  [i'hato. 

Ornamental  archways  are  a  prominent  feature 
in  Chinese  architecture,  and  are  found  both 
inside  and  outside  the  cities  of  that  vast  empire. 
These  archways  often  appear  very  meaningless, 
having  no  connection  with  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  or  even  standing  far  removed 
from  any  other  building.  Their  raisons  d'etre 
are  many  and  various.    One  very  usual  kind  is 


the  "  widow's  memorial  arch, 
a  disgrace  for  a  Chinese  widow 
to  remarry,  though  a  widower 
may  do  so  a.s  soon  as  he  likes. 
Accordingly,  though  a  widow- 
in  poor  circumstances  often 
does  marry  again  in  order  to 
secure  support  for  herself  and 
her  little  ones  or  is  sold  into 
a  second  marriage  against  her 
will  by  grasping  paretus-in  law, 
this  alliance  never  has  quite 
the  dignity  of  a  first  marriage. 
Hut  if  a  woman  is  left  a 
widow  while  comparatively 
young,  and  remains  so  till  her 
death  .nt  an  advanced  age,  her 
son  (if  he  be  a  loving  child 
and  can  afford  the  expense) 
often  |K-titions  the  Throne  for 
iwrmission  to  erect  a  memorial 
arch  in  honour  of  his  mother's 
constancy.  An  arch  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  the  above 
photograph.    Another  variety 


It  is  considered 


of  arch  is  that  erected  in  memory  of  a  cen- 
tenarian. When  a  Chinaman  has  attained  the 
age  of  a  hundred  he  is  entitled  to  make  the 
fact  known  to  the  mandarin  of  his  district, 
who  m  turn  passes  it  on  till  it  reaches  the 
ICniperor,  who  gives  permission  for  the  erec- 
tion of  an  arch  in  honour  of  his  venerable 
subject. 

'1  he  extraordinary-looking  vessels  seen  in  the 
following  snap-shot  are  Burmese  cargo-boats 
on  the  Irawaddy  River.  The  chief  [k-cuH- 
arity  about  these  craft  is  their  enormous  sail 
area.  They  are  square-rigged,  carrying  one 
huge  bamboo  yard  across  the  mast  over  a 
hundred  feel  long,  and  sui)j)orted  in  a  graceful 
curve  by  running  rigging.  The  sails  are  hauled 
out  and  in,  like  great  curtains,  and  not  up  and 
down  as  in  ordinary  vessels.  Above  this 
enoimous  .sail  a  topsail  of  large  area  is  often 
carried,  whilst  the  mast  itself  consists  of  two 
long  bamboos  lashed  together  at  the  top  to  form 
an  inverted  V,  with  steps  across  by  way  of  a 
ladder.  In  spite  of  its  apparent  awkwardness 
the  whole  arrangement  is  very  ingenious,  and 
well  suited  to  its  purpose.  Having  no  keels, 
these  boats  can  practically  only  run  before  the 
wind  ;  at  other  times  they  must  l>e  poled  along, 
the  yard  and  mast  being  lowered  and  stowed 
away  till  again  required.  The  steersman  sits  in 
a  high  chair  on  the  stern,  a  large  o[X'ning  l>cing 
left  in  the  foot  of  the  .sail  to  allow  hint  to  see 
clear  ahead.  With  a  good  wind  these  boats 
can  travel  wonderfully  fast.  The  vessel  at  the 
far  end  of  the  row,  it  will  be  observed,  has  her 
sails  set. 
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Churches  are  occasion- 
ally put  to  strange  uses, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  one 
is  converted  into  an  hotel. 
One  of  the  sights  of  Tuc- 
son, Arizona,  is  the  old 
San  Augustine  Mission, 
recently  turned  into  an 
hotel.  No  alterations 
have  been  made  on  the 
exterior  save  the  removal 
of  the  crosses  from  the 
towers  and  the  painting  of 
a  sign  over  the  entrance. 
The  main  portion  of  the 
church  pro|>cr  is  now  the 
dining-room,  the  high  ceil- 
ing and  deep-set  windows 
•remaining  intact.  The 
chancel  has  been  screened 
to  form  a  private  dining-  /■><"«<•) 
room.     The  pillars  and 

altar  -  steps  still  remain,  and  overhead,  now 
faded  with  age,  is  an  old  fresco  representing  the 
Trinity.  The  walls  that  for  many  a  decade 
resounded  with  the  deep  chanting  of  the 
priests  now  echo  the  prosaic  rattle  of  dishes 
and  the  confused  sounds  of  a  modern  hotel 
dining-room. 

Our  next  photograph  was  taken  at  Kleinpoort, 
Cape  Colony,  and  shows  an  ostrich  nest  which 
was  discovered  by  a  local  resident  on  one  of 
the  farms  in  that  district.  The  nest  contained 
no  fewer  than  fifty-two  eggs,  not  all  of  which  are 
visible  in  the  j>hotograph.     Evidently  two  or 
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more  birds  had  been  laying  their  t^s  in  the 
same  spot.  The  picture  gives  a  good  idea  01 
the  large  size  of  ostrich  eggs. 

Every  three  years  all  Chinamen  domiciled  in 
Siam  have  to  pay  a  small  poll-tax.  When  this  has 
been  paid  the  collector  ties  a  string  round  the 
man's  left  wrist  and  fastens  the  knot  with  a 
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s{)ecial  official  seal.  The  curious  bracelet  thus 
formed  constitutes  John  (Chinaman's  receipt, 
and  must  be  worn  for  a  (:eriod  of  one  month. 
If  caught  out  without  it,  he  must  pay  over  again. 
It  is  distinctly  edifying  to  watch  the  police  and 
revenue  officers  rounding  up  the  ('elestials  at 
tax  time  and  insf>ecting  tlieir  ariu.s.  Free  fights 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  it  is  said  that 
many  hundreds  of  Chinamen  evade  jxiyment 
altogether  by  wearing  counterfeit  strings  and  seals. 
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the  heavy  boards  they  wear  round  their  necks, 
and  their  hands  are  so  tied  up  as  to  render 
escape  impossible,  even  if  their  uncomfortable 
neck-wear  would  allow  them  to  run. 

The  remarkable-looking  tree  shown  in  the 
photograph  herewith  is  a  well-known  landmark, 
and  there  is  a  curious  Indian  legend  concern- 


I'rom  a  PMote.' 

The  photograph  above  shows  an  extraordinary 
shipwreck  which  took  place  on  the  shore  be- 
tween Penarth  and  Cardiff  some  years  ago.  A 
steamer  left  ('ardiff,  without  a  pilot  on  board, 
during  a  spell  of  bad  weather.    She  soon  got 
into  difficulties  and  was  finally  driven  ashore 
broiidside  on.    Here  the  fierce  waves  broke  her 
in  two  and,  curiously  enough,  laid  the  fore  half 
of  her  neatly  alongside  the  stern,  as  shown  in  the 
photograph,  which 
gives  the  ap[)carance 
of  two  vessels  lying 
side  by  side.  Such 
an  occurrence  n«ust 
surely  be  almost 
unifiuc  in  the  way  of 
shif)wrecks. 

The  accom|>anying 
illustration  shows  a 
spectacle  which  is 
occasionally  to  be 
witnessed  in  Shang 
hai— a  Sikh  police- 
man taking  two  Chi- 
nese prisoners  out 
for  exercise.  Tlie 
crimes  for  which  they 
have  been  punished 
are  written  in  Chi- 

A  SIKH  l-OMCEMAN  TAKINC  TWO  CHIN 

nese  characters  on  „ 


THIS  TREE  I«  A  wei.L>KNOWN  LAKDMARK,  AKD  THBRK  K  A 
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ing  its  origin.  This  legend  says :  "  A  great, 
big  paleface,  Holdi-n  by  name,  camped  here 
one  night.    He  stuck  his  cane    a  green  branch 

he  had  broken  off  a 
•;  tree  — in  the  ground 
while  he  went  to 
gather  some  fire- 
wood. A  grizzly 
bear  coming  along  so 
scared  Holden  that 
he  ran  away,  leaving 
his  cane  behind. 
The  cane  took  root 
and  grew,  retaining, 
however,  its  original 
shape."'  The  legend, 
of  course,  may  or 
may  not  be  true, 
but  the  tree  is  there, 
quite  destitute  of 
branches,  and  l)ear- 
ing  a  remarkable 
resemblance    to  a 
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Snfombcd  in  a  Capsized  Ship. 

By  Fr.^nk  S.  N.  Uunsbv,  ok  Ihf,  Se.aman's  Institite,  Nf.ukahrwasskr,  Germany. 

The  story  here   related    ia   almost  without   a  parallel   in   the    records  of  sea  adventure.     It  is 
amazing  that  a  man  could  go  through  the  experience  which  befell  Captain  Hngellandt  and  live  to 
tell  the  tale     The  captain  was  specially  interviewed  on  behalf  of  "  The  Wide  World   Magazine  " 
and  his  portrait  and  other  interesting  photographs  were  secured. 


APTAIN  HANS  ENC.KI.I.ANDT 
is  a  young  married  man  of  thirty- 
one,  witli  two  children.  lie  is 
skipper  and  owner  ol  the  Erndte,  a 
new  steel  "  galliot,"'  or  sloop,  of  some 
eighty  odd  tons. 

The  Erndte  left  Memel  on  April  16th  last 
with  a  cargo  of  timber 
for  Hrcmen  Captain 
Kngcllandt  was  in  com- 
mand, and  his  crew 
consisted  of  a  mate-  ■ 
his  brother-in  law—  and 
two  men 

It  was  blowing  hard 
when  the  voyage  began, 
but  nevertheless  the 
captain  held  on,  hoping 
to  make  a  quick  pxis- 
sage,  the  wuid  lx;ing 
favourable.  About 
midday,  however,  the 
weather  changed  for 
the  worse.  The  wind 
steadily  increased  and 
icy  showers  of  rain  and 
snow  fell  frequently. 
Deeply  laden  as  she 
was,  and  carrying  a 
heavy  deck  load,  some 
three     or    four  feet 


roaring  wind  and  following  sea.  This  state  of 
affairs  continued  until  5  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  when  the  ship  had  covered,  according 
to  the  log,  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  Captain  Kngellandt 
had  been  at  the  wheel,  steering  his  vessel 
through  the  storm  and  encouraging  his  little 

crew.    Needless  to  say. 


HANS   LNOKI.I  AM>r,    THK  CAITAI 
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high,  the  galliot 

laboured    badly  in 

the    rising    sea,  and 

accordingly  sail  had  to  Ix-  shortened 

Hy  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  full  gale 

was  blowhig,  with  a  heavy  sea  ;  but  the  vessel, 

being  now  under  a  treble  reefed  mainsail,  did 

not  ship  any  water.    By  midnight,  however,  the 

gale  had  bc«  omc  a  veritable  hurricane,  and  the 

little  galliot   drove   ahead    swiftly  before  the 
Vul.  xi  -  08 


he  was  wet  through 
and  thoroughly  exhaus 
ted  with  his  long  vigil, 
and  as  there  did  not 
seem  to  be  any  imme- 
diate cause  for  an.\iety 
he  gladly  relin(|uished 
the  wheel  to  the  mate 
while  he  went  down  to 
his  cabin*  to  put  on 
some  dry  clothes  and 
get  a  mucli  needed  rest. 
He  had  only  just  com- 
pleted the  change — the 
oiK-ration  being  ren- 
dered somewhat  diffi- 
cult by  the  rolling  and 
pitching  of  the  galliot  — 
when  the  vessel  gave  a 
tremendous  lurch  and 
threw  hiin  ofi"  his  feet, 
hurling  hiin  with  con- 
siderable violence  into 
a  corner. 

On  picking  himself 
up  Captain  Kngcllandt 
l(X)ked  around  in  al)solute  bewilderment.  What 
on  e;»rth  had  happened  ?  And  what  was  amiss 
w  ith  the  trim  little  cabin  ?  Then  like  a  flash  he 
realized  that  he  was  standing  on  the  roof  of  the 
cabin,  and  that  the  floor  was  above  his  head  1 
With  the  recognition  of  this  strange  state  of 
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affairs  came  the  knowledge  of  its  cause.  The 
ship  had  capsized — turned  turtle— and  was  now 
floating  keel  upwards  !  And  he  was  caged — 
caught  underneath  the  ship  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  ! 

If  further  confirmation  of  this  terrible  fact 
were  needed  it  was  furnished  by  the  bilge-water 
from  the  vessel^  hold — now  above  the  prisoner's 
head— which  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  cabin 
towards  what  had  been  the  roof.  This  was  now 
being  rapid!)  covered  by  water  which  rose  from 
below. 

As  to  what  had  become  of  his  crew,  Engel- 
landt  could  only  surmise  that  they  must  luve 

been  swept  overboard  and  drowned  when  the 
furious  squaJl  turned  his  vessel  over. 

Most  men  would  have  given  way  to  utter 
desjxiir  upon  finding  thenisclvt-s  in  such  an 
awful  position.    Not  so  Captain  EngellandL 

The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  climb  up  as 
far  as  possible  towards  the  xessel's  keel,  out  of 
the  way  of  the  water,  which  now  covered  the 
cabin  floor  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  It  got 
Vio  deejitr,  liowever,  and  be  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cargo  of  wood,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  quantity  of  air  imprisoned 
in  the  hull,  would  serve  to  keep  the  ship  aHoat 
—for  some  time,  at  least.  He  also  ascertained 
that  the  water  rose  higher  hp  the  ship's  side 
outside  than  in  the  eahin. 

All  this  time  the  capsized  ship  was  rolling  in 
the  heavy  seas,  and  the  water  below  the  captain 
was  washing  about  the  cabin,  cnrrymg  away 
everything  movable.  If  he  once  fell  into  that 
Engeliandt  knew  that  he  would  soon  be  drowned 
or  dashed  to  pieces  agasnst  fhe  shiji's  side,  so 
he  set  about  making  a  perch  for  himself  as  near 
the  ship's  keel  as  possible. 

A  moment's  thought  showed  him  that,  as  bis 
ship  was  eleven  feet  deep  and  the  cabin  about 
seven  feet  hii^h,  he  had  four  feet  between  him 
and  the  keel.  By  dint  of  a  little  work  he  was 
at>le  to  pull  away  some  of  the  planking  forming 
the  floor  of  the  cabm.  and  climb  through  into 
the  narrow  space  between  it  and  the  ship's 
plates.  Here — at  all  events  for  the  present — 
he  would  be  fairly  safe  from  the  water  below. 

Ifis  next  thought  wn'^  conrerning  food.  \\'as 
tt)erc  any  m  the  cabin,  or  were  hunger  and 
ultimate  starvation  to  be  added  to  the'  horrors 
of  his  plight  ?  With  feverish  anxiety  he  searched 
about,  'i'hc  rci>ult  was  the  discovery  of  some 
three  pounds  of  raisins,  three  pounds  of  rice,  a 
similar  quantity  of  sugar — and  a  sausage  !  This 
little  stock  the  prisoner  at  once  conveyed  to  a 
place  of  safety,  dividing  it  into  portions  and 
plaeing  himself  upon  rations,  for  how  long  he 
might  remain  cooped  up  in  that  iron  hull  L>efore 
rescue  came  or  death  claimed  him  he  did  not 
know. 


The  food  question  being  settled  it  remained 

to  devise  some  means  by  which  he  could  make 
his  plight  known  to  passing  ships.  Here  he  was 
badly  handicapped.  A  man  alone  on  the  dedc 
of  a  derelict  ship,  even  if  she  be  dismasted,  can 
usually  find  some  elevated  point,  if  only  his 
own  outstretched  arms,  from  which  he  can 
suspend  a  signal,  while  his  voice  assists  him  to 
communicate  with  possible  rescuers.  But  poor 
Engeliandt  s  position  was  infinitely  worse.  He 
was  i/isti/c'  the  wreck — buried  alive  in  the  dark- 
some vault  formed  by  the  ship's  upturned  hull — 
and  his  voice  was  efiectually  stifled  in  that 
confined  sjxice  by  the  continual  wash  of  the 
waters  around  and  below  him. 

Finally  he  managed  to  And  a  wooden  mallet, 
and  with  this  he  struck  heavily  on  the  ship's 
iron  plates.  I'hey  gave  forth  a  sharp  metallic 
sound,  which  he  hoped  would  be  audible  to 
-some  i>a>sing  shi|),  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he 
was  well  aware  the  sound  would  not  penetrate 
far.  Prudent  mariners,  moreover,  usually  give 
capsi/cd  derelicts  a  wide  berth  there  is  no 
good  to  be  got  from  them,  and  much  possible 
harm.  And  what  sailor  in  his  senses  would 
dream  that  under  that  wallowing  hulk,  over 
which  the  seas  broke  continually,  there  was  a 
living  human  being  ? 

Although  he  found  a  lamp  and  some  matches, 
the  prisoner  did  not  light  it.  He  knew  perlectiy 
well  that  the  su[)|)ly  of  air  in  the  ship's  bull 
must  necessarily  he  small,  and  lhat  the  lamp, 
once  lighted,  would  speedily  use  up  the  oxygen, 
leaving  him  to  suffocate.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  al'solute  darkness.  In  some  way  the  diffused 
light  of  day  was  reflected  up  into  his  cabin 
through  the  water.  It  was  «  soft  light — 
re>eni!jHng  that  of  the  moon — but  it  eiubled 
him  to  see  perfectly. 

When  the  son  shone  outside  the  weird  light 
in  his  prison  grew  brighter,  gradually  ebbing 
away  as  darkness  fell.  Generally  speaking,  it 
was  light  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m. 

T'turing  the  long  hours  of  daylight 
Kngellandt  worked  unceasingly  with  his  mallet, 
knocking  continually  on  the  ship's  side  Was 
there  ever  such  a  monotonous,  heartbreaking 
task  —  fighting  against  death  in  that  floating 
tomb,  with  no  better  weapon  than  a  hammer  ? 
Kor  nil  he  knew  he  was  ta|>])ing  out  his  own 
death-kncU  in  those  persistent  strokes.  Wliat 
thoughts  surged  through  his  bmin  during  those 
awful  days  I  Tliouglits  of  the  wife  and  little 
ones  at  home,  anxiously  awaiting  news  of  his 
ship's  safe  arrival  in  port — or,  possibly,  even 
now  mourning  him  as  dead,  consequent  on 
hearing  news  that  a  capsized  galliot  resembUng 
bis  had  been  sighted.  The  probability  of  death 
in  his  floating  prison  he  resdutely  put  from  him. 
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hoping  continually  for  rescue — the  rescue  that 
was  so  long  in  coming. 

When  night  came  he  coiled  himself  up  in 
some  old  sacks  and  a  spare  sail,  which  were 
stowed  near  the  keel,  and  slept.  He  knew  that 
at  any  moment,  but  especially  at  night,  some 
ship  might  strike  his  all  but-submerged  vessel 
and  send  him  headlong  to  the  bottom  .of  the 
sea.  Nothinij;  that  he  could  do,  however,  could 
avert  such  a  contingency,  and  so  this  extra- 
ordinary man  lay  down  calmly  every  night  and 
endeavoured  10  sleep,  dozing  off  at  intervals, 
but  rarely  losing  consciousness  for  more  than 
an  hour  at  a  time. 

And  so  the  days  of  his  imprisonment  passed 
by,  each  hour  seeming  to  have  feet  of  lead.  He 
had  no  watch  or  clock,  but  he  could  tell  by  the 
light  whether  it  was  day  or  night,  and  he  made 
notches  on  a  beam  to  record  the  passage  of  the 
days.  He  had  not,  of  course,  any  iilea  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  ship  was  drifting,  but 
fancied  it  was  S.S.K. 

The  notches  grew  in  number,  the  light  came 
and  went,  the  little  store  of  food  got  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  still  there  came  no  sign  of 
rescue,  no  sound  from  the  outer  world.  How 
would  it  all  end  ?  Would  it  be  suffocation  by 
the  failure  of  the  air  supply,  starvation  when  the 
food  was  exhausted,  or  would  the  wreck  sink 
with  him  beneath  \Jnc  waters  and  bring  oblinon 
that  way  ?    Many  a  man  would   have  gone 


raving  mad  under  the  awful  strain,  but  this 
simple  sailor-man  still  hoped  for  rescue,  keeping 
up  his  lapping  hour  after  hour  and  day  after 
day,  till  the  mallet  was  quite  worn. 

Once  he  thought  the  end  was  very  near.  It 
was  evidently  a  bright  sunshiny  day  outside,  and 
the  sun  beating  upon  the  shi|)'s  iron  plates 
heated  the  air  inside  to  such  an  extent  that 
Engellandt  was  presently  fighting  for  breath. 
He  shifted  his  position  lower  down,  near  the 
water,  but  the  air  was  scarcely  better  here,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  breathe. 
It  seemed  as  if  everything  was  over.  Then,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  struggle,  a  gale 
arose,  the  sea  became  agitated,  and  with  the 
rolling  of  the  ship  the  air  freshened.  He  was 
able  to  breathe  easily  once  more,  and  for  the 
time  being  the  situation  was  saved.  Whenever 
the  sea  was  rough  the  air  inside  the  hull  seemed 
to  be  renewed,  atjd  the  discovery  of  this  fact 
removed  his  anxiety  about  the  air  supply. 

By  this  time  thirst  was  beginning  to  trouble 
him  somewhat,  for  no  water  was  included  in  his 
slender  stock.  He  was  never  really  hungry, 
cooped  up  there  in  that  iron  box,  but  he  would 
have  given  much  for  a  drink.  There  below  him 
was  water — dark  and  green  and  cool  and 
inviting — but  that  way  lay  madness  and  death. 
Reckoning  up  his  stores,  he  found  he  had  at 
most  three  or  four  days'  food  left.  .And  there 
were  now  twelve  notches  on  the  beam  ! 
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For  eleven  days  and  nights  he  hail  existed  in 
that  floating  tomb,  drifting  along  througli  the 
seas.  No  doubt  the  submerged  wreck  had  been 
sighted  many  times,  but  no  one  had  thought  it 
worth  while  to  investigate.  Would  it  be  so  to 
the  end  ?    \\'ouId  help  unvr  come  ? 

If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  and  his  stores 
were  exhausted,  Engellandt  made  up  his  mind 
to  die  fighting.  He  would  piit«i  life  belt  he  had 
in  the  cabin 
round  his  waist, 
dive  down  into 
the  water  below, 
and  endeavour 
to  ojx;n  those 
tight- jammed 
cabin  doors  and 
so  reach  the 
open  sea.  It  was 
a  mad  venture 
and  almost  cer- 
tain of  failure, 
but  he  might  as 
well  meet  death 
that  way  as  by 
starvation  or 
thirst  in  his  iron 
prison. 

It  was  Thurs 
day,  the  30th, 
and  drawing 
towards  even- 
ing. The  light 
was  slowly  fad- 
ing from  the 
water,  and  all 
was  still  as  the 
grave.  Poor 
Engellandt, 
thinking  it  use- 
less to  knock 
any  more  that 
day,  had  lain 
down  on  his 
sacks  to  sleep, 
when  he  sud- 
denly started 
up,  his  pulses 
beating  wildly. 
AVhat  was  that 

sound  ?  Was  he  going  nuul,  or  were  those 
footsteps  on  the  plates  above  his  head  ?  Jump- 
ing up,  he  seiited  his  hanuner  and  knocked 
furiously,  frantically,  on  the  ship's  side. 

A  moment's  silence,  and  then — thank  Heaven  ! 
-  there  came  an  answering  knock.  Help-  so 
long  delayed  and  all  but  despaired  of — had 
arrived  at  last  1 

But  although   only  a  thin   plate  of  metal 
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separated  the  jioor  prisoner  from  his  rescuers, 
connuunieation  with  him  proved  a  difficult 
matter.  All  efforts  to  detach  a  plate  failed, 
but  fmally  a  nut  was  loosened.  'J'hrough  the 
hole  it  covered  the  i>arties  were  enabled  to 
converse. 

Engellandt  learnt  that  his  rescuers  were  the 
mate  and  two  seamen  of  the  Norwegian  ss. 
Aurora,  Captain  Soerenscn.     The  wreck  had 

been  sighted 
some  si.\teen 
miles  off  Rix- 
hoft,  and  the 
boat  had  been 
sent  to  examine 
it. 

All  the  time 
the  men  were 
conversing  the 
compressed  air 
inside  the  wreck 
was  escaping 
through  the  nul- 
hole  at  a  terrific 
rate.  Captain 
Engellandt, 
fearing  that  if 
the  air  was  ex- 
hausted the  ship 
would  founder, 
asked  the  mate 
to  replace  the 
nut  and  tow 
him  to  the  near- 
est port.  The 
officer  accord- 
ingly bade  him 
good  -  bye,  shut 
down  the  nut, 
and  returned  to 
the  ship.  A  few- 
minutes  later 
towing  com- 
menced. On 
the  way,  curi- 
ously enough, 
the  mainmast — 
which  hitherto 
had  been  at- 
tached to  the 
still  set  —  was 
acting    like  a 


ship,    with    the  mainsail 
carried   away.     This  mast, 
kind  of  centre  lx>ard,  no  doubt  assisted  the 
ship  to  remain  upright  in  her  capsized  con 
dition. 

The  Aurora  towed  her  strange  prize  into 
Neufahrwasscr,  the  i)ort  of  Dantzig.  The 
astonishing  news  that  the  wreck  contained  a 
living  man,  who  had  been  immured  lor  nearly 
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a  fortnii^ht,  quickly  spread,  and  large  crowdN 
gathered  to  witness  his  rescue. 

The  ca|)si/ed  vessel  was  towed  under  a  l>ig 
derrick,  a  cable  was  passed  around  her,  and  she 
was  raised  just  sufficiently  to  prevent  her  from 
sinking.  Then  et)gineers  and  shipsmiths  got 
to  work  to  cut  out  a  plate  from  her  lH)tioni.  .\ 


hole  was  first  bored  through,  and  immediately 
Captain  Kfigellandls  finger  was  seen  protruding. 
He  cried  out  a  warning,  fearing  that  the  vessel 
would  sink  with  the  loss  of  air,  hut  was  assured 
that  there  was  no  danger  now  that  the  ship  was 
suspended  from  the  crane. 

The  artificers  worked  with  an  energy  born  of 
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experience,  save  that  he  was  nearly  dying 
of  thirst,  having  at  last  succnmbed  to  the 
temptatitin  and  drunk  a  little  salt  water.  His 
hands,  too,  were  co\cred  with  bUslcrs  from 
his  continual  work  with  the  hammer,  and 
he  was  pale  from  his  lon<;  confinement.  But 
he  was  quite  rational,  and  able  to  walk  ashore 
without  assisrance. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Captain  Engellandt's 
rescue  from  his  floating  tomb. 

After  such  a  fearful  experience  —  almost 
without  parallel  in  the  records  of  sea  ad- 
venture* —  a  man  might  well  be  expected 
never  to  wish  to  go  to  sea  again,  but  this 
simple  German  will  shortly  take  command  of 
a  fine  new  schooner  he  is  having  built. 
Meanwhile,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  the 
Jirndle  is  getting  ready  for  sea  again. 

*  Our  iMue  fin- .Sriilember,  1901,  conlain»  the  stor>'  of  the  adtm- 
liirc«  uT  four  mrn  who  «'«re  ini|j«iv>ncd  in  n  wmvwhat  MniiUr 
iiuiMiicr  by  ihc  1  uini/iti);  i»f  ihc  Krcnch  liriu  Senitt  in  184a.  In 
ihi'^  i.i%c,  liowctcr,  ihcii  inL-aicrriiliun  only  U^tcd  ihree  day».— Ku. 
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sympathy  for  the  man  below,  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  the  task  of  cutting  out  the  plate 
occupied  nearly  five  hours.    Then,  at  9.45  p.m.. 
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the  shctl  of  metal  was  removed,  and  Captain 
Engellandt  was  hauled  carefully  out,  after  eleven 
days  and  eighteen  hours'  imprisonment  in  the 
ship's  bottom  !  He  was  immediately  seen  a 
doctor,  but,  to  everyone's  intense  astonishment, 
was  found  to  be  little  the  worse  for  his  appalling 
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III.— AMONG  THE   NIGER  RAPIDS. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  British  officer  for  an  illustrated  account  of  his  experiences  on  a 
journey  from  London  to  the  mysterious  sacred  city  of  Sokoto,  and  thence  to  Lake  Tchad.  This 
expedition,  involving  over  two  thousand  miles  of  travel  in  regions  hitherto  quite  unknown,  should 
prove  of  unique  interest,  as  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  which  penetrated  six  hundred 
miles  up  the  Niger  and  thence  marched  westward  to  Sokoto— a  city  which  had  previously  been  visited 
by  only  one  Hnglishman,  who  went  there  many  years  ago  in  disguise,  since  when  the  treacherous  and 
fanatical  Fulani  have  refused  the  white  man  all  access.  The  greater  portion  of  the  country  dealt 
with  is  an  absolute  terra  incognita,  being  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Tuareg,  the  Fulani,  and  the 
slave-raider.  In  this  series  — the  first  detailed  account  of  the  most  important  expedition  of  recent  years 
in  British  West  Africa  -Captain  Foulkes  will  deal  with  the  adventures  and  episodes  of  everyday  life 
in  the  interior,  illustrating  his  descriptions  with  his  own  photographs. 
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|N  this  manner  the  days  dragged 
along,  the  canoe  men — sometimes 
uttering  strange  little  cries,  but  for 
the  most  part  silent-  poling  almost 
without  a  rest,  their  bodies  glistening 
with  perspiration  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun. 
Past  reeds  and  long  grass  we  glided,  under 
archways  of  overhanging  trees,  slipping  by  shin- 
ing sand  beaches,  with  fresh  crocodile  slides 
visible  on  them,  still  wet :  by  granite  boulders 
worn  smooth,  and  showing  horizontal  marks  of 
different  water-levels ;  and  bushes  with  bare, 
spreading  roots  covered  with  long,  hair-like  off- 
shoots. At  times  we  moved  fairly  rapidly  in  a 
two-mile  current,  but  sometimes  we  had  to  win 
our  way  fool  by  foot,  from  twig  to  twig,  in  a 
six-mile  rapid. 

Occasionally  a  canoe,  piled  with  calabashes 

and  covcretl  with  grass  mats,  would  glide  past 
v«i.  xi.-e7. 


in  mid-stream,  its  occupants  sitting  quite  still 
or  paddling  listlessly. 

After  a  long  and  trying  day  we  were  glad  at 
evening  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  bank  near 
some  village,  or  on  a  sand  -  bank  out  in  mid- 
stream. 

The  verj'  heavy  dew  which  falls  at  night  in  the 
valley  of  the  river  and  the  amazing  variety  of 
insects,  of  which  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  are 
the  most  numerous  and  troublesome,  would  have 
rendered  sleep  imjxjssible  without  mosquito 
curtains,  which  we  were  fortunately  provided 
with. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  I  was 
much  interested  in  the  curious  traps  used  for 
catching  fish,  which  are  very  plentiful  hereabouts. 
These  native  contrivances  are  baited  with  guinea- 
corn,  and  are  made  of  a  kind  of  oj)en  work  grass 
matting,  which  is  fixed  upright  in  a  circle  near 
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ihe  bank,  and  sliflencd  all  round  with  stakes. 
A  kind  of  porlcullis  of  the  same  material, 
weighted  with  stones,  is  raised  vertically,  and 
remains  open  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of 
making  a  catch,  when,  by  pulling  a  siring,  it  is 
made  to  fall  down  and  close  the  entrance. 

At  some  of  our  canips  the  snorting  of  hip|X) 
was  distinctly  heard  close  by  during  the  night, 
for  we  p:issed  several  kinds  of  these  animals  in 
the  water  in  the  course  of  the  journey  up  the 
river.  Invariably,  too,  where  hippo  were  seen, 
their  tracks  up  the  banks  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  numerous. 

In  many  of  the  little  riverside  villages 
curiously  designed  hippo  spears  may  be  seen, 
consisting  of  a  double-barbed  iron  head,  to 
which  a  handle  six  or  eight  feet  long  is  loosely 
fastened  ;  at  its  lower  end  the  handle  is  fixed 
to  a  detachable  float  made  of  some  very  light 
wood.  These  floats  are  again  attached 
to  the  spear-head  by  means  of  a  stout 
rope,  so  that  when  a  spear  is  driven 
into  a  hippo  the  head  remains  in  the 
flesh,  and  the  movements  of  the 
wounded  animal  under  water  can  be 
followed  by  the  hunters.  The  wound 
caused  by  the  sjM^ar  is  not  in  itself  ol 
a  serious  nature,  but  poison  is  gene- 
rally applied,  which,  of  course,  makes 
the  sj)ear  a  much  more  formidable 
weapon,  while  the  carcass  is  not  ren- 
dered uneatable  thereby.  Though  the 
meal  would  have  been  very  welcome  to 
our  large  party,  we  could  not  spare  the 
lime  to  go  after  one  of  these  beasts,  as 
wlien  reached  they  sink,  and  only 
appear   on   the   surface   some  hours 


afterwards.  The  current,  too, 
would  make  the  recovery  of  the 
carcass  very  improbable,  unless 
there  were  rocks  across  the 
river  just  below.  For  the  same 
reason  crocodile  are  very  rarely 
found  when  killed,  though  we 
did  not  scru|)le  to  fire  at  these 
dangerous  monsters  whenever 
possil)le,  and  succeeded  in  hit- 
ting .some.  One  of  these  brutes 
was  facing  us  asleep,  basking 
on  some  rocks  with  its  mouth 
wide  open,  when  one  of  our 
party  fired.  It  was  hit  badly 
at  a  range  of  about  a  hundred 
yards,  and  remained  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  for 
some  time  afterwards,  quite 
stunned.  It  only  just  suc- 
ceeded in  rolling  off  into  the 
water  as  our  canoes  raced 
towards  the  spot  and  almost  reached  il.  There 
is  excellent  bird  -  shooting  on  the  Middle 
Niger,  guinea  -  fowl  and  "  bush  -  fowl  "  —  a 
kind  of  partridge  —  being  very  plentiful  on 
.shore,  (ieese  are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  are 
very  wild  and  difticull  to  approach.  Duck, 
teal,  pigeon,  doves,  and  sand  grouse  are  fairly 
abundant.  Several  kinds  of  pelicans  and  cranes 
are  also  met  with,  for  the  most  |jart  sitting 
meditatively  on  sand  -  banks  singly  or  in 
groups.  "  Crown  birds  "  are  to  be  found,  too, 
sometimes  in  flocks  of  as  many  as  twenty  ; 
these,  with  marabout  (which  are  generally  seen 
in  threes,  sitting  on  trees  close  to  the  river),  arc 
kept  tame  in  some  of  the  villages  by  the  chiefs. 

After  two  days'  poling  from  Jebba  we  reached 
Bajibo,  where  the  second  French  "enclave'* 
has  Ixjen  established,  and  where  there  is  a  small 
military  garrison.     (jood  shooting  can  be  got 
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all  round  this  place,  a  lion 
having  entered  an  officer's 
hut  on  one  occasion  re- 
cently. Just  above  here 
our  flotilla  passed  a  herd 
of  hippo. 

In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  village  of  I.eaba, 
nearly  five  hundred  miles 
up  the  Niger,  the  river 
narrows  considerably,  and 
is  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  across  in  places. 
The  current,  too,  is  very 
swift  and  rocks  arc  plen- 
tiful, making  very  had 
corners  for  canoes  to  get 
past  The  day  after  leav- 
ing Leaba  we  arrived  at 
Kkaji,  a  little  village  oppo- 
site Wuru,  where  the 
rapids  begin.  Here  all 
our  canoes  were  unloaded  /•>»""  «•) 
and  sent  on  to  negotiate 

the  rapids  em|)ty.  'i'hey  were  to  meet  us  higher 
up.  At  Ekaji  some  two  hundred  carriers  were 
waitini?  for  us  by  arrangement ;  but  this  number 
proved  to  be  insufficient,  and  we  had  to  make 
half  marches  w  ith  the  loads  and  double  journeys, 
thus  taking  four  days  over  a  distance  that  should 
have  been  traversed  in  two.  The  road  over  which 
we  marched  was  forty  nules  in  length  and  was 
quite  flat,  with  long  grass  and  a  few  scattered 
trees.  Eight  miles  after  starting  we  came  upon 
the  Oli  River,  a  hundred  yards  wide,  which  we 
had  to  cross  in  two  small  and  very  rickety 
canoes. 

Between  Wuru  and  Boussa  rapids  occur  at 
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four  sej>arate  points.  The  lowest  rapids — 
which  are  said  to  be  the  worst  of  which  I  took 
some  photographs,  are  about  half  a  mile  above 
Ekaji,  at  a  point  where  the  Niger  is  divided 
into  two  by  an  island,  on  either  side  of  which 
It  is  broken  by  these  torrents. 

Those  on  the  right  bank,  though  by  far  the 
narrower,  being  only  about  ten  yards  wide,  are 
the  ones  used  by  canoes  for  ascending  and 
descending.  The  current  is,  of  tourse,  ex- 
tremely rapid,  and  a  stout  native  ro|>e  is  laid 
along  the  river,  with  side  ro{)es  for  keeping  it 
in  a  central  jxjsition  in  the  stream. 

It  did  not  seem  to  be  in  use,  however,  as 

two  canoes  which  I 
saw  descending  sim- 
ply "shot"  the  rapids, 
having  been  previ- 
ously u  n I oa  ded ; 
whilst  our  own,  which 
we  watched  making 
the  ascent,  kept  close 
to  the  bank,  out  of  the 
main  current,  and 
were  towed,  pushed, 
and  poled  up  all  at 
once  -without  much 
difficulty.  The  heat 
on  the  rocks  at  this 
s|K)t  at  midday  was 
terrific,  and  in  con- 
sul |ucnce  one  of  the 
spirit-levels  with  which 
my  camera  was  fitted 
burst. 
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The  second  rapid  occurs  about  a  mile  above 
the  first,  though  I  did  not  get  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it  or  any  of  the  others,  as  our  road  did 
not  run  along  the  river  bank.  The  third  rapid 
is  opposite  Kotashi — variously  named — and  the 
fourth  a  httle  above  (jarifari,  about  ten  miles 
below  Boussa. 

It  is  not  known  at  which  of  these  spots — 
if  any  of  them  —  the  explorer,  Mungo  Park, 
was  killed,  as  all  are  generally  spoken  of  as 
the  Houssji  rapids,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

Above  Boussa— a  long,  straggling  town — the 
river  widens  again  considerably,  and  large 
islands  once  more  become  frequent.  On  these 
villages  are  plentiful,  and  consist  of  neat,  well- 
made  little  mud-huts,  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  dome  -  sliai^ed  granaries  in  which  guinea- 
corn  (the  staple  product  of  the  country)  is 
stored. 

Hoth  huts  and  granaries  are  mostly  circular, 
and  are  remarkable  for  being  constructed  on  rows 
of  flat  stones,  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
bedded  into  the  ground  on  their  edj^es.  The 
doorways  are  very  small  openings,  which  begin 
about  two  feet  al)ove  the  level  of  the  ground 
outside.  The  object  of  this  style  of  architecture 
is  no  doubt  to  escape  the  night  damp  which 
rises  from  the  river. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  islands  that  we  saw 
signs  of  irrigation  for  the  first  time  since  enter- 
ing the  Niger.  The  method  adopted  is  very 
primitive    and   involves    much  labour,  but 


the  areas  over  which 
water  is  distributed 
arc  small. 

In  most  places 
the  banks  of  the 
river  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  water  being 
lifted  over,  in  cala- 
bashes, by  hand,  and 
a  small  hollow  is 
accordingly  scooped 
out  at  the  river  level, 
to  fai:ilitate  the 
Tilling  of  the  cala- 
bashes. 

From  this  water  is 
lifted  a  height  of 
about  three  feet,  and 
emptied  into  a 
saucer  -  shaped  exca- 
vation running  a  few 
yards  inland,  from 
the  extreme  end  of 
which  it  is  again 
raised — also  by  hand 
—-and  emptied  into 
a  channel,  by  means  of  which  it  is  distributed, 
by  overflowing  at  intervals,  over  an  area  divided 
up  into  little  four  -  foot  squares  planted  with 
onions. 

The  channels  are  laboriously  fashioned  with 
clay,  and  rarely  exceed  fifty  yards  in  length. 

These  island  dwellers  seem  to  be  distinctly  in 
advance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  river-bank 
villages  in  the  matter  of  enterprise,  and  a  good 
deal  of  their  land  is  cultivated  with  guinea-corn. 
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onions,  and  a  kind  of  bean  ;  but  living  is 
niurli  tot)  easy  for  an  astonishing  display  of 
industry. 

V'eUva  —  which  is  another  militar)' 
station  —  is  four  days'  journey  above 
Boussa.  The  river  at  the  former  place 
is  extremely  wide,  and  consists  of  a  maze 
of  islands  separated  by  narrow  channels. 
About  fifteen  miles  below  Yelwa  there 
is  a  point  in  the  river,  opposite  a  village 
called  Chelu,  over  which  none  but  the 
lightest -loaded  of  canoes  can  pass. 

The  river  is  divided  in  two  by  an 
island,  on  the  west  side  of  which  (the 
right  bank)  a  rocky  bar  stretches  right 
across,  rendering  the  channel  im- 
passable even  to  canoes.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  too,  there  are 
rocks,  with  a  sharp  fall  in  the  level  of 
the  water,  but  we  managed  to  get  our 
canoes  through,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  villagers,  without  having  to  unload. 

The  native  chiefs  are  often  a 
nuisance,  as  on  arriving  at  their  towns 
the  custom  is  to  bring  with  them 
an  offering  of  some  sort,  which 
is  termed  a  "  dash,"  or  present  ;  it  is 
not  one  in  reality,  however,  as  the  full 
market  equivalent  is  always  e.\|K'Cted 
and  paid.  These  presents  usually  con- 
sist of  eggs,  milk,  fowls,  or  vegetables, 
which  are  acceptable.  The  King  of 
Boussa,  however,  on  paying  his  cere- 
monial visit,  had  a  small  bullock  led 


l>ehind  him,  and  con- 
sidering that  this 
animal  was  in  a  very 
emaciated  condition, 
and  that  we  were 
moving  on  immedi- 
ately in  canoes,  the 
offering  was  an  embar- 
rassing one,  especially 
as  beef  is  almost  un- 
eatable in  this  country 
and  rivals  in  toughness 
the  ration  trek -ox  of 
the  South  African 
(.'ampaign.  However, 
the  bullock  had  to  be 
paid  for  and  was  dis- 
j)Osed  of  somehow. 

At  Yelwa  the  sol- 
diers forming  the  gar- 
rison are  quartered  in 
a  small  fort,  which  was 
built  in  1898,  but 
which  at  the  present 
time  is  by  no  means 
a  formidable  defensive  work.  Inside  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erected   to   the   memory  of 
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Lieutenant  Keating  and  a  white  N.C.O.  of  the 
West  Africa  Frontier  Korce^  who,  with  several 
soldiers,  were  killed  on  an  island  close  by  whilst 
engaged  in  collecting  canoes  for  transport.  This 
might  appear  a  somewhat  unusual  spot  to  choose 
for  a  graveyard,  but  at  Houssa  a  white  N.C.O.  has 
been  buried  in  the  very  centre  of  the  native 
market-place ! 

Yelwa,  which  is  a  comparatively  new  village, 
was  formerly  a  large  native  town  called  Ben 
Yauri  (the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible),  some 
six  miles  away  from  the  river.  In  1890  it  was 
devastated  by  the  King  of  Kontngora  and  has 
never  been  rebuilt,  though  the  fugitives  received 
permission  later  to  build  themselves  a  new 
village  where  Yelwa  now  stands. 

Four  or  five  miles  above  Yelwa   there  is 


intervals.  Mos(]uitoes  swarm  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  consequence  some  peculiar 
costumes  were  to  be  seen  at  our  dinner-table 
in  the  evenings.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
camp  evening  dress— pyjamas  -mosquito  boots, 
dressing  gowns,  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  blankets 
were  wrapped  round  the  knees,  and  over  the 
head  were  some  of  the  aids  employed  towards 
immunity  from  attack. 

On  Christmas  Day  we  reached  Ilo,  which  is 
also  a  small  military  centre,  tsvo  or  three  miles 
from  the  river.  Quiris  is  its  port,  and  the 
approach  to  this  place  is  over  an  extensive  grass 
swamp,  swarming  with  duck  and  other  birds 
through  which  a  narrow  channel,  overgrown 
with  water-lilies  and  sonie  hundreds  of  yards 
long,  but  only  five  or  six  feet  wide,  winds. 
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another  difficult  place  in  the  river,  at  a  village 
called  Sikassi  ;  but  from  here  to  Dole,  past  Ilo, 
where  British  territory  terminates,  the  river  is 
wide  and  sluggish,  and  would  probably  Ik? 
navigable  for  steam  launches  at  all  seasons. 

Trees — which  had  Ix'en  gradually  disappearing 
from  the  landscape — are  almost  entirely  absent 
half-way  between  Yelwa  and  Ilo,  and  the 
country  on  either  side  of  the  river  consists  of 
immense  flat  grass  plains,  often  marshy,  with 
stunted  trees  and  bushes  scattered  about  at 


Here  we  were  met  by  local  European  officials  ; 
.six  of  us  dined  that  night  out  in  the  open,  and 
in  .spite  of  the  mosquitoes  full  justice  was  done 
to  a  blazing  plum-pudding. 

'I'he  Anglo-French  frontier  at  Dole  was 
reached  the  next  day,  almost  three  months  after 
leaving  Kngland  I 

This  place  is  also  approached  by  means  of 
a  creek  which  runs  into  the  Niger,  and  here 
we  pitched  our  first  camp,  thankful  to  have 
completed  at  last  our  long  journey  i\p  the  river. 


(  To  lie  f on /i tine  J.) 
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The  author  writes:  "Tbe  ioctdenM  here  described  occurred  at  «  little  township  in  Manitoba, 
where  I  rcaided  at  the  tine.    Aa  all  the  persona  mc&tionad  are  still  living,  I  have  given  them 

Aetitioua  names.'* 


1  was  through  some  miscalculation 

of  iim<^^  ;in«J  |)lace  on  the  part  of 
destiny  lli.u  Simpson  came  to  bu  a 
wlieat  grower  in  Manitoba  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  should  have  been  born  on  the  shores  of  one 
of  the  Norwegian  fjords  some  time  in  llie  sixth  ; 
men  he  might  have  found  a  fitting  outlet  for  the 
power  that  is  in  him,  and  have  figured  in  song 
and  saga.  For  Simpson  is  of  one  blood  with 
the  sea-ktngs  ;  he  has  tlieir  sea  blue  eyes,  yellow 
hair,  and  a  fist  to  wield  'I'hor's  hammer,  and  like 
them  he  is  subject  to  fits  of  Herserker  fury  in 
which  no  mortal  can  stand  before  him. 

Tlie  error  is  unfortunate  for  Simpson.  In  the 
heroic  age  he  would  have  been  a  hero  :  he  would 
have  sailed  the  North  Sea  with  his  fleet  of 
galleys  (lnwvj,  t^lorious  deeds,  landing  now  and 
then  to  sark  and  burn  some  town  of  the 
cowering  landsmen.  As  for  the  sacking  and 
burning,  if  Simpson  had  happened  to  be  In  the 
Berserk  vein  when  his  galleys  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  the  remainder  of  the  crews  might  have 
rested  on  their  oars,  for  I  have  seen  what  he  can 
do  with  bare  fists,  and  the  mind  reels  at  the  idea 
of  the  ruin  he  would  work  with  a  double-headed 
biittle-axe.  I  imagine  the  Valkyries  would  have 
had  some  troulilc  in  removing  him  from  the 
scene  of  iiis  exploits,  iiaving  seen  a  special 
police  force  of  local  volunteers  perform  that 
office  ;  but  once  in  Odin's  hall  he  would  have 
held  his  own  at  swallowing  huge  draughts  of 
foaming  mead  with  any  champion  there. 

These  things,  however,  were  denied  him.  He 
has  a  wifti  and  family  and  half  a  section  uf  land 
a  few  miles  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  main 
line.  Mis  hu.;e  red  licard  and  sea-blue  eyes 
are  the  sole  links  Ijeiween  Simp.*;on  and  his 
Viking  ancestry,  saving  the  fits  of  Berserk  fury 
befow  refened  to. 


When  one  of  these  comes  upon  him  he  drives 
into  H-  — ,  the  village  where  he  sells  his  wheat 
and  buys  his  groceries.  H — —  will  be  herein- 
after called  a  town  :  in  Manitoba  a  place  is  not 
entitled  to  style  itself  a  village  until  it  has  a 

thousand  inhabitants,  and,  as  H         has  only 

a  ({uarier  of  that  number,  it  must  perforce  call 
itself  a  town  for  some  year.s  to  come.  .As  a  rule 
he  does  not  drink  much  on  these  occasions  ; 
the  heroic  mood  is  not  to  be  ap|)eased  by 
liquor;  moreover,  there  is  not  time.  The 
second  glass  is  rarely  finished  before  the 
spark  falls  that  lights  the  powder-mine.  Then 
he  literally  rips  through  the  town  like  a  small 
cyclone,  his  flaming  beard,  a  baleful  meteor, 
streaming  before  him,  destruction  and  wailing 

behind  him.    In  H  fences  and  sheds  are 

lightly  built  of  wood,  and  the  havoc  he  makes 
amongst  these  is  incredible,  his  way  being  to 
make  for  any  man  his  eye  lights  on,  through — 
not  over — any  obstacle  that  may  be  beiween 
them. 

The  townspeople  combine  against  him  as 
Jthey  do  against  a  prairie  fire,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  has  never  more  tlian  half 
killed  any  of  them.  They  do  not  shoot  him, 
partly  because  we  are  a  law-abiding  people  in 
Manitoba,  and  partly  because  he  is  a  good 
customer  of  the  local  stores,  but  principally 
because  the  few  men  in  the  place  who  are 
capable  of  such  heroic  measures  bi  luni;  either 
to  the  Canadian  Order  of  I'urcstcrs  or  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  Sim|)son  bcloiiiis  to  both, 
and  neither  ot  these  estimable  bodies  cuuld  lie 
expected  to  coiwteiiance  manslaughter  of  one 
of  the  brethren  even  in  self-defence.  Once 
they  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable  at 
law  fur  what  he  had  done.  1  was  privileged  to 
be  present  on  that  occasion, 

I  had  ridden  into  the  town  one  October  after- 
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noon  on  business,  which  concluded,  I  made  for 
the  hotel  As  I  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
porch  I  was  aware  of  a  confused  noise  of 
battle  issuing  from  the  bar,  and  stepped  down 
a^n  to  reconnoitre  by  means  of  the  window 
looking  on  the  street.   The  bar  was  filled  with 


an  amorphous  tangle  of  men  swaying  from  end 

to  end  of  the  roon)  round  something  vast  and 
furry,  which  an  unpractised  eye  might  liave  taken 
for  a  grizzly  bear,  but  which  I  knew  to  be  merely 
a  farnjer  in  a  fur  coat.  To  and  fro  the  doubtful 
battle  rayed  to  a  thunderous  accompaniment  of 
deep-throated  imprecations,  mixed  with  crash- 
ing of  glass  and  rending  of  chairs  limb  from 
limb. 

Suddenly,  with  a  supreme  effort,  the  man  in 
the  fur  coat  flung  off  the  herd  of  his  enemies  in 


a  heap.  A  broken  chair  swung  round  in  his 
extended  right  hand  and  caught  the  crowd  full 
on  the  flank,  sending  two  of  them  to  the  floor, 
while  the  rest  endeavoured  to  jump  through  the 
walls.  Then,  with  a  roar,  the  fur-coaled  figure 
sprang  for  the  doorway,  where  stood  McCuUoch, 
the  hotel  -  keeper,  watching 
the  fray  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  He  had  no 
time  to  take  them  out  There 
was  another  roar,  a  sharp 
crack — McCuUoch's  head  on 
the  door-jamb— and  the  furry 
paladin  was  in  the  street- 
It  was  Simpson  —  torn, 
bleeding,  and  terrible,  bis 
beard  streaming  in  the  wind. 
He  strode  off  down  the  street, 
taking  no  notice  of  me,  for 
which  I  was  devoutly  thank- 
ful,  and  presently  disapi^eared 
round  a  corner. 

McCulloch  issued  slowly 
from  the  hotel,  feeling  first 
the  ghastly  ruin  that  had 
been  his  nose,  then  the  back 
of  his  head. 

**  Knocked  a  two -pound 
chunk  of  scalp  off  agin  the 
door,"  he  explained;  "why 
didn't  you  stop  him  ?  " 

I  smiled  ;  in  mere  bulk  I 
am  inconsiderable,  and  Simp- 
son is  a  neighbour  of  mine. 

"Where  has  he  gone?"  I 
asked. 

*'To  put  his  coat  in  the 
waggon.  He's  comin'  back 
again  to  finish  the  racket. 
Never  seen  him  so  mad  be- 
fore. Jim  Douglas  jest  hap- 
pened to  say  they  raise  a 
rattling  good  breed  of  men 
in  Bruce  County,  Ontario, 
where  he  comes  from,  when 
Simpson  hauls  off  an'  slaps 
him  off  his  seat.  '  I'm  from 
the  head  waters  of  Bitter 
Creek,'  he  said,  kind  of  singin' ;  *  the  fiuther 
you  go  up,  the  worse  it  gets.  There  ain't  na 
men  in  Bruce  County,'  says  he ;  '  the  last  was 
wiped  out  by  a  boy  from  my  county.  Bruce  is 
dead,  Jim  Douglas,'  he  says,  'an*  so'll  you  be  if 
you  don't  watch  yourself.'  Well,  Jim  gets 
up,  an'  Simpson  piles  on  to  him  again,  an' 
the  boys  had  to  chip  in  to  keep  Jim  from 
gittin'  totally  smashed.  Then  the  picnic 
started.  There's  ten  dollars'  worth  oT  glass 
gone  already — an'  he  says  he's  comin'  bade 
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to  blow  the  place  to  pieces  before  he  quits 
to-night ! " 

"Anybody  hurt?"  I  inquired. 

"  Hurt ! "  echoed  McCuUoch,  indignantly, 
feeling  the  shipwreck  of  his  countenance 
*'  See  here,  young  fellow ;  if  Simpson  was  to  hit 
you,  you'd  think  you  were  dead — an'  you  would 
be,  too.  There's  eight  of  the  boys  inside  all 
more  or  less  cut  up.  There's  jim  Douglas 
looks  as  if  he'd  fell  off  the  roof,  an'  them 
two  he  hit  with  the  chair  'II  have  to  be  carried 
home  sure." 

McCulloch  felt  bad  about  it,  and  no  wonder. 


'THB  COMBATANTS  PILRO  OUT  ONK  BV  ONE. 


The  bar,  which  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  looked 
as  if  a  six-inch  shell  had  exploded  in  it.  The 
combatants  filed  out  one  by  one  from  the  porch, 
big  fellows  all.  In  that  country^  wlicre  prime 
beef  is  retailed  at  six  cents  a  pound,  men  run 
to  length  of  limb.  Anyone  but  Simpson  who 
started  out  from  the  hotel  looking  for  trouble 
would  probably  find  all  he  wanted  before  he  got 

VoL  sl-6& 


as  far  as  the  post-office,  but,  as  tliey  will  tell  you 
in  H  ,  he  is  irresistible  when  the  heaven- 
storming  mood  comes  upon  him — the  same 
thing  is  recorded  of  the  Berserkers  of  old. 

"We  made  the  ruffian  skip,  anyhow,"  said 
one  young  man  whose  up|>er  lip  was  split 

"  Say,  Joe,"  returned  another  whose  face  had 
been  trodden  on  in  the  scrimmage,  wearily,  "  I 
b'lieve  you  think  rf«  made  him  skip." 

"Well,"  said  Joe,  "I  kept  my  end  of  the 
racket  up." 

"  Vou  did  till  it  dropped,"  replied  his  friend, 
still  more  wearily.    "  Were  you  trying  to  pick  it 

up  when  I  saw  you  be- 
hind the  bar  ?  " 

"  Never  mind,  Joe," 
put  in  McCulloch, 
•'you'll  be  a  good  man 
when  you've  done  grow- 
in'.  We  all  did  our  best ; 
an'  what's  worryin'  me  is 
that  this  ferocious  animal 
is  comin'  l)ack  !  Boys, 
we  must  certainly  corral 
him  an'  yank  him  down 
to  the  Rustler  office,  an' 
I'll  shove  him  {Anglic}, 
prosecute)  for  makin'  a 
cyclonic  storm-centre  of 
my  bar." 

The  proposal  met  with 
general  approval.  The 
Rustler  is  the  local  news- 
paper—in the  vernacular 
of  the  province  "  rustler  " 
signifies  one  who  toils 
strenuously  —  and  its 
owner  and  editor,  Jabez 
•  -  Sherman,  is,  or  was,  a 
magistrate  under  the 
Crown.  The  Govern- 
ment pays  Jabez  five  dollars  for  every  case 
brought  before  him,  and,  as  he  used  to  say 
himself,  "  Pcddlin'  law  at  five  dollars  a  trip 
is  something  of  a  snap  in  a  blamed  town  like 
this,  where  a  man  has  to  run  a  paper  an' 
the  store-keepers  ain't  got  horse-sense  enough 
to  advertise."  For  the  rest  he  administered 
justice  pretty  evenly,  without  knowing  any- 
thing of  law,  but  suffered  rather  badly  from 
"swelled  head,"  the  result  of  a  too  insistent 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  combined  judicial  and 
journalistic  functions. 

I  will  pass  over  the  "  corralling  "  of  .Simpson; 
how  the  battle  waxed  and  waned,  what  heroes 
fell,  what  blood  stained  the  slipper)-  sidewalk. 
In  the  end  Simpson  fell,  and  the  rest  fell  on  him, 
and  lay  on  him  in  stacks  until  the  handcuffs 
were  adjusted  by  the  local  constable,  a  quiet- 
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loving  man  who  kept  a  boarding-house  un- 
officially, where  he  lodged  his  prisoners  at  the 
public  cost. 

Simpson  allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  the 
Rustkr  office  strangely  quiescent  I  fancy  he 
didn't  understand  what  was  meant  and  felt 
curious  about  it.  The  boys  followed  in  pro- 
cession, chanting  **  But  he  gets  there  just  the 
same,"  in  honour  of  the  victory. 

At  the  Rustler  office  the  magistrate  was  in 
readiness,  with  his  assistant— who  combined 
the  duties  of  reporter,  leader-writer,  and  com* 
positor  all  in  one — to  act  as 
clerk.    Jabez  Sherman,  J.P., 
was   middle  -  aged  and  of 
ample   girth ;    his  reporter, 
on  the  contrary,  was  youth- 
ful and  dapper,  but  nervousi, 
as  will  appear. 

Simpson  was  escorted  in- 
side by  the  constable,  McCul- 
loch  and  Jim  Douglas 
following  to  prosecute  The 
rest  of  us  stayed  outside  and 
waited. 

But  not  for  long.  McCul- 
loch,  giving  evidence,  had 
just  begun — "  Well,  you  see, 
jabez,  the  prisoner  is  pretty 

well  known  "  when  light 

broke  in  on  the  clouded  soul 
of  Simpson,  and  stung  to  in- 
articulate fury  at  the  outrage 
put  upon  him  he  made  for 
the  man  next  him,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  the  reporter, 
with  the  rush  and  roar  of  a 
wounded  bull.  The  reporter 
dared  as  soon  face  an  ava- 
lanche. He  fled,  as  Paris 
fled  before  Menelaus.  Dart- 
ing out  of  the  office  and 
banging  the  door  behind 
him,  he  bung  on  to  the 
handle  in  an  agony 
as  he  felt  it  being 


Jabez  tentatively,  but  severely,  and  Jabez  rose 

a-tiptoe,  like  a  sportive  bird,  and  smote  tbe 
panel  with  his  brow.  Simpson  seemed  pleased 
with  the  result  and  kicked  him  again,  where- 
upon Jabez  encoted  his  previous  performance. 
Then  Simpson  laughed,  as  a  Viking  of  old 
might  have  laughed,  to  see  an  adversary  &U 
cloven  to  the  chine.  He  planted  himself 
steadily  and  kicked  the  magistrate  slowly  and 
carefully  until  he  was  tired.  Once  he  fell  out  of 
his  stnde,  missed  his  aim,  and  splintered  a 
panel  of  the  door,  but  recovered  himself  imme- 


of  fear  C 
turned 

from  the  inside.  Meanwhile, 

within,  strange  things  and  dire  were  happening. 
The  magistrate,  indignant,  wildly  indignant,  at 
such  a  scene  in  his  court,  hurled  himself 
between  Simpson  and  the  flying  reporter. 

For  one  instant  only— for  one  breathless 
moment— he  looked  full  in  the  flaming  orbs  of 
Simpson,  then  turned  and  leapt  to  the  door  like 
a  stricken  deer.  It  was  his  hand  upon  the  door 
that  the  reporter  felt,  and  fear  lent  the  youth 
such  strength  that  no  effort  of  the  magistrate's 
could  ojjen  it 

Simpson  paused  undecided,    't'hen  he  kicked 


m  KICKBD  TNK  MACISTRATK  Kljnwi.V  AND  CARKPHUiT. 


diatety  and  continued  with  deadly  precision. 
The  magistrate  yelled  his  way  through  ever>' 
key  of  the  diapason.  He  threatened  Simpson 
with  the  whole  might  of  the  British  Empire, 
including  the  Queen,  the  Governor-General,  and 
the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Cabinets.  In  a 
high-pitched  staccato,  punctuated  at  regular 
intervals  by  Simpson's  enormous  boots,  he  held 
forth  prospects  of  an  attainder  for  high  treason 
and  long  years  of  penal  servitude.  But  Simpson 
kicked  away  with  the  regularity  of  a  steam- 
hammer,  and  the  reporter  outside,  feeling  the 
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convulsive  grip  still  on  ihe  door-lutidk,  bung  on 
with  vibrant  knees.   The  constable  held  himself 

aloof;  he  was  plucky  cnnuuh  as  a  ritlL-,  but  he 
had  a  wife  and  child  at  home  and  felt  his  first 
duty  was  to  them.  McColloch  had  had  as 
nuir  h  fighting  as  he  wanU  d  that  d.ny ;  Jim 
Douglas  bad  had  rather  more.  We  outside 
who  could  both  hear  and  see — ^for  the  whole 
interior  of  t!iL-  of\'\i\-  was  visible  from  the  ^itcci  — 
heard  and  saw  without  stirring.  W'c  didn't 
even  explain  th^  situation  to  the  terrified 
repnrti  I  .  A  jjrcat  fear  had  come  upon  us  ;  we 
felt  we  were  in  the  presence  of  something 
mightier  than  ourselves.  Simpson  with  his 
wrists  boiiml  with  ir<ni  m  enied  just  then  more 
fearful  than  when  hi.s  hands  were  free.  But 
there  was  sonoething  worse  than  that:  our 
lit.licf  in  t!ie  omnipntinre  nf  the  law,  a  con- 
viction cherished  since  childhood,  had  been 
destrojred  in  a  moment,  and  the  suddenness  of 
tht  it  vcIaiicMi  left  us  paralyzed.  Also  the 
October  wind  blew  diill  upon  our  bruises  and 
green  wounds,  and  our  hearts  were  as  lead 
within  us,  and  we  had  no  stomach  for  further 
fight. 

At  last  the  magistrate,  maddened  with  pain 

and  d<-spaiiini:  of  c\k  thrnttjrh  thr  door,  d.i^hcd 
off  round  the  room,  with  Simpson  in  lull  pursuit, 
the  manacles  clinking  dreadfully  on  his  out- 
stretched wrists,  his  fingers  star\inu  for  the 
magisterial  throat  I'he  cbnsc  could  not  last 
long ;  Jabez  felt  his  wind  going  and  his  dignity 
with  it— even  a  magistral',  is  sul.ji  c  t  to  the  first 
law  of  Nature— and  he  had  made  a  brave  fight 
for  it.  None  guessed  till  then  what  reser\'e5  of 
youthful  .agility  lay  ptrdu  in  his  ampir  pof^on. 
hut  as  for  the  fifth  time  he  skipped  round  his 
printing  press  with  Simpscm's  fingers  clawing 
the  air  an  inch  from  his  collar,  and  no  sign  of 
rescue  from  heaven  or  earth,  he  felt  he  could  do 
no  more,  and,  gasping  an  order  to  the  constable 
to  take  the  handcuffs  off  Simpson  and  let  him 
go,  he  subsided  in  a  he;ip  on  the  floor.  Simpson 
stopped  at  once,  and  the  constable,  approach- 
ing  with  infinite  caution,  proceeded  to  remove 
the  l^ndcuffs,  while  the  magistrate  formally 
dismissed  the  prisoner,  according  to  law,  with- 
out a  Slain  on  his  character. 

Simpson  seemed  to  feel  the  humour  o(  the 
situation,  for  he  refrained  from  killing  the 
constable  when  his  hands  were  free.  Or 
perliaps  some  large  trani|uillizing  sense  of 
having  done  a  notable  thing  invaded  hi«  storm* 
tossed  soul.  Other  men  have  painted  towns 
red,  but  he  hud  never  heard  of  one  who  had 
played  football  with  a  representative  of  British 
justice  and  Iwen  nonr  Mir  wor  <  f  .r  it.  .A 
sudden  thought  occurred  to  \\m\  just  as  he  was 
leaving  the  court 


"  .See  here,"  he  said,  threateningly,  to  Jabe-c. 
"  Mind  you  don't  get  printin'  any  lip  about  me 
in  your  wretched  five-cent  ra:;  next  week.  U 
tliere's  anythin'  in  it  I  don't  like,  I'll  put  my  fist 
in  at  yer  face  an'  out  at  the  back  of  your  head  ! 
Vou  want  to  remember  that!''  \\"\\\\  \v!ii(  h 
amiable  farcweil  he  strode  out  on  to  the  side- 
walk. 

The  sight  of  us  hrought  him  to  with  .1 
jerk.  He  had  plenty  of  fight  left  in  him,  but 
njght  was  coming  oti,  and  he  had  a  ten-mile 
drive  home.  For  a  niinutc  ho  stood  gazing, 
the  light  of  battle  mustering  in  his  eyes.  Then 
an  idea  fell  from  heaven  upon  joe  the  insig- 
nificant, who  had  skulked  behind  the  bar  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Springing  to  Simpson's  waggon  which  stood 

near,  he  snatched  the  horses  free,  and  laying 
the  whip  viciously  across  their  backs  sent  them 
off  down  the  road  at  a  gallop. 

.Simpson  looked  aftLT  tlicni,  returning  reason 
and  bloodthirstiness  struggling  visibly  within 
him.   Then  he  turtted  to  us. 

"That  wa<;  a  ri^;ht  smar;  move,  lioys,"  he 
said  ;  "  tlut  feller  will  die  before  long."  No 
one  si>oke,  and  Simpson  continued  argumenta- 
lively  : 

'*  You  reckon  you're  a  clever  crowd,  dont 
you?   I've  got  a  sick  hen  jit  my  pUce  which 

would  kill  the  best  man  in  the  town.  Yc'd 
better  go  in  now  an'  rivet  yer  blamed  magistrate 
t<^tber.    He's  kinder  comin'  to  pieces." 

But  these  taunts  evoked  no  response.  We 
listened  apathetically,  and  Simpson  looked 
round  in  vain  for  a  face  with  a  spark  of  fight  in 
it  ;  we  returned  his  gaze  with  eyes  as  void  of 
speculation  as  those  of  Banquo's  ghost.  Evi- 
dently there  was  no  more  sport  in  us  to-night. 
Rr.ili/in^  tliis,  lie  turned  tn  look  after  his 
horses,  which  were  by  this  time  nearly  out  of 
sight 

Suddenly  he  remeinhcred  the  waggon  con- 
tained several  things  he  h.id  bought  for  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  is  not  a  hero,  and  he  set  off 
after  them  at  an  earth  =^haking  trot. 

Tlwt  was  the  last  we  saw  of  him  :  he  vanished 
into  the  gathering  darkness  after— half  a  mile 
after— his  waggon,  and  whether  he  caught  it 
anywhere  on  the  ten -mile  stretch  of  prairie 
between  H  and  his  home  I  never  knew. 

When  he  had  comi)arcd  notes  with  his 
reporter,  Jabez  Sherman,  J.  P.,  addr^sed  some 
remarks  to  that  gentleman  in  the  presence  of 
his  delighted  fellow-town=:mrn.  The  maL;istrate 
dealt  chiefly  with  his  subordinate  s  moral  and 
physical  defects  and  general  unfitness  for 
journalism,  passing  on  to  his  personal  appear 
ance,  and  winding  up  with  a  few  remarks  on  ins 
ancestry  and  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
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cubic  sjxicc  he  would  be  allotted  in  the  lower 


W  hen  he  had  disposed  of  the  reporter,  Jabcz 
turned  to  McCulloch  and  summed  up  his 
character  and  history,  past  and  present,  in  a 


As  for  the  constable,  he  sent  in  his  resignation 
next  day.  His  nerves,  he  said,  could  not  stand 
the  strain  of  public  life  any  longer. 

The  reporter  left  H          the  following  day. 

In  its  next  issue  the  Rusikr  announced  that  he 


•'  TUF.  MAGISTKAIF  UFAI.T  CHIPFI.V  tt'lTll  III* 
SVl:i>«tJlNATR»  MORAL  AM)  I'ltVl^tL At  IJ|4F1!CTS." 


way  that  actually  railed  a  blush  to  that  worthy's 
niorocco-leather  cheek. 

"If  you  sold  clean,  decent  whisky,"  ran 
Jabez's  peroration,  *'  this  wouldn't  ha'  hap- 
pened. Anyhow,  the  next  dynamite  bomb  that 
gets  full  on  your  rubbish  you  can  lay  out  your- 
-self ;  don't  bring  him  to  me.  I  know  my  duty 
as  a  magistrate,  an'  I  reckon  to  die  in  my  l>ed. 
This  here  martyr  business  with  devourin'  lion 
attachment  don't  suit  me  worth  a  cent.  It  s  all 
right  in  pictures,  but  my  figure  ain't  cut  out  (or 
pictures," 

Neither  McCulloch  nor  the  reporter  defended 
themselves ;  they  felt  that  appearances  were 
against  them,  and  that  silence  was  most 
becoming. 


had  gone  East  to  recuperate— strangely  enough, 
the  only  allusion  it  made  to  this,  the  most 
exciting  event  that  ever  happened  in  the 
town.  Jabez  had  to  forego  all  vengeance  on 
Simpson. 

The  law  was  clear  that,  once  having  been 
acquitted  without  reservation,  he  could  not  be 
rc  arrested,  though  Jabez,  it  is  said,  wrote  to  the 
authorities  suggesting  that  the  volunteers  should 
be  called  out  for  that  purpose. 

But  the  point  in  all  this  to  which  I  would  call 
your  attention  is  that,  even  in  the  British  Empire, 
where  the  law  is  a  fetish,  in  days  when  valour  is 
thought  to  be  a  product  of  taxation,  the  heroic 
mood  still  asserts  its  eternal  supremacy  over  all 
merely  human  things  and  institutions. 
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By  W.  r.  Jamhson  Rkid. 

The  author  and  some  Shanghai  friends  arranged  a  "quiet  little  shooting  trip"  up-country  in  China 
The  expedition  proved  anything    but  quiet,  however,  as  they  had  the  ill-luck  to  fall  foul  of  an 
infuriated  mob,  winding  up  their  adventures  by  hurling  a  Chinese  magistrate  into  the  river  and 
"  running  the  gauntlet "  in  a  amall  boat  under  a  bridge  crowded  with  hostile  Celestials. 


N  the  summer  of  1899  I  was  resting 
for  a  few  weeks  at  Shanghai,  after  a 
somewhat  trying  campaign  in  my 
capacity  as  a  special  correspond«;nt 
with  the  United  States  troops  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  I  had  been  rather  knocked 
up  by  the  hard  work  of  the  few  months  previous, 
and  when  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  had 
resided  in  China  for  many  years,  proposed  a  quiet 
little  shooting  trip  up-countr)-  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  every  day  life,  I  gladly  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  forget  my  troubles  and  to 
secure  a  few  weeks'  capital  sport.  Mr.  Oswald, 
another  old  foreign  resident  of  Canton,  was  also 
to  form  one  of  the  party. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  we  sailed  for  five  days  up  the  dirty 
Yellow  River  in  a  small  slat-sailed  sampan  until 
we  ran  into  a  by-stream  on  whose  banks 
we  had  been  told  capital  pheasant-shooting 
was  to  be  found.  On  the  sixth  morning, 
after  the  Imvdah^  or  Chinese  skipf>er,  had 
made  the  craft  fast  to  the  bank  by  two 
grapnels,  Wilson  and  I  went  ashore  accompanied 
by  our  boy,  an  intelligent  young  Chinaman  of 
Shanghai,  a  couple  of  beaters,  and  four  retriever 
dogs.     Oswald,  not  feeling  particularly  well, 


elected  to  remain  on  board  the  sampan  and 
look  after  things  until  we  returned. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  presently 
the  birds  began  to  fly  and  run  in  do/ens  before 
the  heaters  and  dogs.  For  a  few  minutes  our 
guns  blazed  as  rapidly  as  cartridges  could  be 
fed  to  them.  Then  the  people  of  several 
neighbouring  hamlets  began  to  turn  out  in  force 
at  the  noise  of  the  "  foreign  devils' "  weapons, 
until  several  hundred  must  have  congregated 
near  and  around  us.  As  the  crowds  continued 
to  increase,  Wilson  repeatedly  told  some  of  the 
men  that  they  and  their  fellows  ran  great 
risk,  and  that  it  was  advisable  for  them  to 
keep  farther  away.  But  through  the  habitual 
stubbornness  of  the  Chinese,  or  disinclination 
to  obey,  the  rascals  either  laughed  at  him  or 
ignored  him  entirely.  They  seemed  at  once 
careless  of  their  own  safety  and  insolent,  as 
though  they  were  only  seeking  for  some  good 
excuse  to  create  one  of  the  hostile  disturKmces 
which  were  becoming  quite  common  in  China 
at  that  time,  even  in  the  districts  round  about 
Shanghai. 

Shooting  at  some  distance  from  Wilson's  right, 
I  was  particularly  hampered  and  annoyed  by  the 
crowd,  but  I  had  laid  to  heart  my  friend's  wam- 
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ings,  and  lired  with  the  uttiiust  cautioi).  Nev^r- 
thele^  Wilson  shotited  to  me : — 

"For  goodness'  sake  be  careful,  old  <h.^\K 
Don't  even  aim  at  a  bird  unless  you  are  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  in  your  line  of  fire." 

"  nun't  be  nl.irnird  !  "  I  replied  ;  "  I'm  keeping 
a  good  look-out !  "  But  even  as  I  spoke  a  very 
fine  cock  pheasant  rose  near  me  from  the  long 
grass,  anil  pitclicd  nt  ;i  rniise  within  ran.i;e. 
Without  taking  time  to  think  or  look  closely  at 
the  copse^  I  brought  the  gun  to  my  shoulder 
and  fired.  '!'he  damairc  wns  doiT-  '  nit  iided 
with  the  roar  of  my  gun  I  heard  a  piercing  yell 
of  [Jain,  and  as  the  bird  sairried  into  the 
thirkct  n  Chinaman  ran  rn:t  Uam  it  bellowing 
at  the  top  of  hi.s  lungs.  He  was  evidently  more 
frightenM  than  hurt,  for  the  guns  were  only 
loaded  with  light  bird  shot,  and  the  s[u  i  .1  witli 
which  lie  bowled  along  showed  that  he  was  still 
good  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  lircatlii  i!  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the  dnnuii^c 
was  not  greater,  but  speedily  noticed  that  ttie 
unfortunate  incident  had  brought  on  more 
serious  ron=oquenrcs  than  I  hr.d  cxjici  t(  d. 
After  one  Lreathless  moment  of  silence  the 
wounded  man's  scream  was  answered  by  a 
general  howl  of  nlarm  and  rai;--.  I  saw  at  onro 
that  the  mob  was  inturiatcd,  and  Ic  ».  no  time 
tn  plunging  through  the  high  grass  toward 
Wilson  and  the  Chinese  boy.  Sr  irci  ly  wore 
we  together  when  the  mob  was  upon  us, 
screaming  and  shouting  and  flourishmg  fists 
bulged  out  with  stones.  Wilson  gravely  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  ail  the  women  and 
children  had  been  sent  away,  and  we  momen- 
tarily expected  the  t  rowd  of  men  to  close  in  on 
us,  but,  savage  as  their  temper  and  their  shrieks 
and  imprecations  were,  they  still  delayed  the 
rush  as  i!'  n  id  of  the  guns.  The  beaters  took 
advantage  of  their  hesitancy  to  retreat  to  the 
sampan  with  the  dc^. 

Wilson  suddenly  effected  a  diversion  by 
calling  for  the  man  whom  I  had  so  unhappily 
shot.  At  this  the  mob's  howls  ceased  a  little, 
and  they  pushed  the  wounded  man  to  the  front. 
Truly,  he  was  in  a  sorry  plight,  for  several  of 
the  pelleu  had  hit  his  face  and  neck  ;  but  hold- 
ing up  his  hand  for  .■^il^ nee  Wilson  explained 
that  he  was  a  surgeon  and  that  he  would  soon 
relieve  the  wourided  man  if  they  would  but 
keep  quiet,  whereii[)0n  the  people,  consumed 
with  curiosity,  stood  Itack  and  gave  him  room 
to  operate.  He  used  some  small  surgical  in- 
struments from  a  case  he  was  .accustomed  to 
carry  in  his  pocket,  and  before  long  his  deft 
fingers  had  extracted  most  of  the  lead,  for  the 
pellets  had  not  penctralcd  deeply.  Then  he 
washed  the  patient's  tace  with  a  handkerchief 
dipped  in  water  from  a  drinking  ilasfc,  and  finally 


tied  his  features  up  ni  another  handkerchief. 
During  the  performance  the  curiosity  of  the 
natives  la|>t  them  quiet,  and  WiKoii  took 
advantage  of  the  calm  to  tell  the  wounded  man 
that  we  would  pay  him  liberally  for  the  accident 
which  he  had  suffered.  Hut  such  was  the  man's 
pain  that  this  offer  seemed  to  make  no  consol- 
ing impression  on  his  mind,  nor  did  it  placate 
the  crowd  ;  it  rather  ap})earcd  to  excite  them 
anew.  They  crowded  in  more  closely,  and 
begun  jostling  us  so  roughly  that  we  had  to  let 
the  wounded  man  go  in  order  to  stand  together 
against  what  seemed  an  effort  to  separate  us. 
We  believed  that  the  purpose  of  our  assailants 
was  to  sweep  us  (iff  our  feet  and  trample  us  to 
death  when  down.  Reluctant  as  we  were  to 
use  our  guns  in  self-defence^  we  felt  that  we 
should  be  shortly  called  upon  to  do  so.  Pre- 
sently, however,  a  new  movement  of  the  throng 
gave  us  relief. 

A  medley  of  yells  rose  on  the  edge  nf  the 
crowd,  and  they  fell  farther  l>ack  from  us. 
Through  the  narrow  bne  thus  formed  a  fat, 
|K)n)])'>us  old  Chinaman  came  along.  He  intro- 
duced liunself  to  us  as  the  iao-fai^  or  mayor,  of 
the  village  to  which  the  wounded  man  belonged, 
and  in  a  most  oi)enly  hostile  and  insulting  tone 
informed  us  that  he  should  see  that  we  made 
full  amends  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
"the  outrage  "  Then  he  began  a  long-winded 
harangue,  describing  the  pain  his  dear  fr  end 
suffered,  the  woe  into  which  the  foreigners  had 
plunged  the  village,  and  the  depth  of  l.is-  own 
pity  for  the  wounded  man.  He  ended  by 
dwelling  long  and  feelingly  on  the  subject  of 
indeuniity  to  the  wounded  man  and  hi=;  family. 

Seeing  how  matters  stood,  Wilson  informed 
him  that  we  would  pay  all  the  money  we  had 
with  us —eighteen  ^^exican  dellars  hut  that  it 
was  in  our  boat  and  that  we  must  be  allowed  to 
return  there  in  safety  to  get  it  Fully  an  hour 
of  bargaining  went  by  before  a  compromise  \v.is 
reached.  The  tao-tai  agreed  finally  that,  with 
the  Chinese  l>oy,  I  should  go  first  to  the  boat, 
wliite  he,  tlie  tao-tai,  regarding  Wilson  as  hostage 
for  the  cash,  should  follow  with  him  at  a 
distance.  Wilson  would  be  allowed  to  go 
aboard  after  I  should  have  given  the  money 
over  into  the  tao-tai's  hands.  J'hough  this  plan 
would  separate  us,  and  perhaps  permit  the 
tao-tai  to  kill  Wilson  after  the  payment  of  the 
money,  it  afforded  some  chance  of  escape^  to 
lioth  of  us,  and  there  was  nothing  more  feasible 
that  we  could  think  of. 

"  Now,"  said  Wilson  to  me,  "you  must  walk 
slowly  to  that  white  i)ost  yonder.  It's  within 
sight  of  the  river,  and  when  you  reach  it  run  f  ir 
the  boat  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  Oswald 
about  the  afBitr.   As  soon  as  you  get  the  money 
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bring  it  on  shore,  ready  to  pay  over 
when  llic  tao-tai  arrives  with  me. 
I'll  insist  on  walking  slowly,  so 
that  you  can  have  things  ready  for 
sailing.  Tell  the  loivdah  to  gel 
everything  ready  to  cast  off  at  a 
moment's  notice,  for  there's  no  tell- 
ing what  further  trouble  wc  may 
have  with  these  beggars  before  we 
get  through.  And,  above  all  else, 
don't  let  one  of  these  Chinamen 
go  aboard.  You'll  easily  beat  them 
in  the  race  and  have  time  to  get 
the  cash,  and  then  you  and  Oswald 
had  better  stand  by  with  your  guns, 
in  case  any  attempt  is  made  to 
seize  the  sampan." 

Away  I  started  at  full  sjieed, 
while  Wilson  and  the  tao-lai  were 
soon  left  behind  with  but  a  small 
escort,  till  at  last  the  idea  seemed 
lo  come  upon  both  of  them  at 
once  that  the  crowd  would  swarm 
on  the  boat.  So  they,  in  turn, 
began  to  run,  the  tao-tai  to  save 
the  money,  of  which  he  certainly 
wished  to  take  a  large  share,  and 
Wilson  to  be  present  in  any  fight 
that  might  occur  from  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  boat.  'I  he  expression 
of  the  tao  tai's  face  as  he  galloped 
along,  panting  and  putVuig,  was 
comical  in  the  extreme.  His 
bulging  neck  craned  lurward,  his 
dirty  hands  were  .spread  out  in 
appeal,  while,  as  far  as  his 
diminished  breath  would  |K*rmit,  he  screamed 
useless  entreaties  to  the  people,  whom  he  evi- 
dently expected  to  see  pulling  the  sanj|Kin  to 
pieces  and  scrambling  over  his  much-desired 
dollars.  Indeed,  the  rush  of  the  crowd  was  so 
headlong  that  I  feared  that  they  would  even  beat 
me  and  capture  and  overrun  the  boat  before  1 
could  explain  to  Oswald  and  the  Itnvdah  that 
they  must  be  kept  at  bay.  Sununoning  all  my  re- 
maining strength  I  managed  to  scramble  aboard, 
and  quickly  explained  the  situation  to  Oswald. 
Then  we  stood  ready  to  shoot  from  deck.  The 
clamouring  mob  in  the  meantime  had  halted 
on  the  bank  a  little  distance  away,  and  were 
screaming  and  cursing  more  horribly  than  ever. 
.Search  as  I  would,  I  could  not  find  the  money, 
and  as  Wilson  came  up  I  shouted  :  "  Vou  ll 
have  to  come  aboard  and  find  it  yourself.  Both 
Oswald  anil  I  have  made  a  search,  but  the 
crowd  was  getting  so  close  and  were  becoming 
so  ugly-tempered  that  we  thought  it  better  to 
remain  on  deck  and  prepare  for  emergencies." 

"All  right,"  he  shouted,  in  reply:  "III  tell 
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the  tao-tai  that  you  can't  fuul  the  money,  and  . 
that  I'll  have  to  come  al)oaril  to  gel  it.     He  can 
come  aboard,  loo,  if  he  chooses.'" 

To  our  amazeivicnt  the  tao-tai  made  no  objec- 
lion,  but  pushed  through  llie  crowd,  and,  when 
they  would  have  slopped  Wilson,  said  some- 
thing to  them  in  a  low  voice  which  had  a 
quieting  effect.  Then  he,  loo,  came  aboard. 
Leaving  him  on  deck  Wilson  hurricilly  searched 
through  our  para|)hernalia,  desiring  to  gel  rid 
of  our  unwelcome  guest  and  his  more  unwel- 
come satellites  as  soon  as  iK)ssible.  But  he 
had  forgotten  where  he  had  put  the  money,  and 
took  some  little  time  in  finding  it.  When  he 
returned  with  the  cash  he  plainly  showed  his 
surprise  on  finding  the  taotai  smiling  most 
agreeably  and  bowing  most  profoundly  to 
Oswald  and  myself,  heaping  upon  us  all  the 
flowery  eulogiums  of  Chinese  speech.  On  shore 
the  ciowd  stood  silently  watihing.  while  the 
hnvdah  and  our  boy  were  still  busy  with  the 
sail. 

We  were  totally  ileceived  by  ihe  |>eaceable 
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appearance  of  the  tao  tai  and  the  natives,  and 
when  we  put  Iho  money  into  the  fat,  greasy- 
hand  of  the  fornier  we  imagined  that  the  trouble 
was  all  over.  Anxious  to  get  away,  Wilson  gave 
orders  to  the  Imvdah  to  cast  off  the  grapnels, 
but,  although  he  understood  perfectly  this 
movement,  the  tao-tai  did  not  seem  to  think  of 
retiring.  Clutching  the  money,  he  turned  to 
speak  to  us  in  a  ftiendly  manner.  By  his  clever 
manoeuvring  he  had  just  succeeded  in  getting 
us  to  turn  our  backs  to  the  shore,  when  I 
happened  to  glance  at  the  crowd  and  imme- 
diately surmised  their  intention.  They  hoped  to 
swarm  on  board  and  overpower  us  while  the 
tao-tai  diverted  our  attention  by  amiable  remarks ! 
The  men  in  front  were  plainly  meditating  a  rush, 
and  as  I  looked  from  them  to  the  tao-tai  I 
caught  him  just  in  the  act  of  giving  an  apparently 
meaningless,  but  doubtless  preconcerted,  signal. 

Wilson,  too,  caught  the  slight  movement,  and 
shouted  to  the  Unvdah  to  cast  off  at  once.  The 
tao-tai  was  standing  quite  near  the  edge  of  the 
boat,  and  Oswald,  who  thought  that  it  was  about 


were 


time  lo  do  something  to  relieve  the  tension, 
promptly  lifted  that  worthy  up  in  his  arms  with- 
out further  ado,  and  a  moment  later  a  very 
surprised  and  very  indignant  old  Chinaman  was 
hauled  ignominiously  from  the  muddy  waters  of 
the  Yangtse  by  his  companions,  just  as  the  last 
grapnel  was  hauled  in  and  the  gang-plank 
abandoned  to  the  feet  of  the  surprised  natives 
who  were  already  on  its  shore  end. 

As  the  tao-tai  went  overboard  he  clutched 
wildly  at  the  air  and  let  go  the  money  he  held 
in  his  fat  fist.  Next  moment  the  sampan  had 
drawn  clear  away  from  the  bank,  and  before  our 
assailants  had  recovered  their  scattered  faculties 
at  beholding  our  desecration  of  the  sacred 
personage  of  the  tao-tai  she  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream. 

"Well,  we're  well  out  of  that  scrape,"  said 
Wilson,  laughing  at  the  absurd  figure  which  the 
fat  man  presented,  "  and  I'm  glad  he  lost  bis 
money,  for  you  can  make  sure  that  he  would 
have  kept  it  for  himself,  and  that  the  chap  you 
wounded  would  see  little  of  it." 

A  damper  was  placed  on  our  felicity,  however, 
by  a  remark  from  the  Icnvda/i,  who  exclaimed  : 
"  Tao-tai  muchee  angry  ;  no  finished  yet." 

Unfortunately  for  us  his  surmise  proved  only 
too  correct,  for,  wioth  at  the  indignity  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  before  the  eyes  of  his  own 
people,  the  fat  man's  nimble  brain  was  already 
busy  with  a  new  plan  for  revenge.    The  crowd 
running  along  the  bank,  and  screaming 
words  which  meant,  "To  the 
bridge  I  To  the  bridge  !  Catch 
the  foreign  devils  under  the 
bridge ! " 

"  What  good  will  the  bridge 
do  them  ?  "  asked  Oswald. 

"  I  suppose  that  they  mean 
to  throw  stones  down  on  us  as 
we  run  under,"  replied  Wilson  ; 
"  I  hope  we  can  get  there  be- 
fore those  beggars,  for  it's  likely 
to  he  a  nasty  business." 

Kut  a  wide  turn  in  the  stream 
gave  the  Chinese  an  advantage 
over  our  slowly  moving  sani- 
|)an,  and  when  she  approached 
the  bridge  it  was  filled  with  people 
from  end  to  end.    They  knew  that 
the  sam|>an  must  run  under  the  low 
bridge  to  get  into  the  main  stream  of 
the  Yangtse,  and  they  reckoned  that 
by  keeping  us  crowded  to  one  side  of 
the  stream   the   mast  of  our  boat 
would  be  too  high  for  passage  under  the  single 
arch  of  the  structure,  while  if  we  unshipped 
the  mast    .is  we  had  done  as  a  precautionary 
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be  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the  volley  of  stones 
they  held  ready  to  lauiv  h  at  us  immediately 
we  came  within  range.  Even  if  there  should 
be  room  for  us  to  pass  under  with  the  mast 
and  sail  in  position,  they  calcubled,  doubt- 
less, that  it  would  be  so  high  up  that  they 
could  clutch  it,  swarm  down  the  rigging,  and 
kill  the  "  foreign  devils,"  even  though  at  some 
cost  to  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
mast  should  pass,  the  Imvdah  would  steer 
wildly  and  might  run  the  boat  ashore  on  the 
rocky  shoals  below  the  bridge. 

As  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
be  going  as  fast  as  possible  when  jxissing  under 
the  bridge,  we  decided  in  favour  of  the  chance 
of  going  under  at  full  speed, 
and,  if  our  worst  surmises  that 
there  was  not  room  enough 
proved  correct,  to  fight  despe- 
rately to  the  end. 

Crouching   down    in  the 
bottom  of  the  sampan,  the  Imv- 
dah, whose  position  was  the 
most  precarious  of  all,  shel- 
tered himself  as  well  as  he 
could   from    the  imix-'nding 
fusillade  and  steered  straight 
for  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
with  the  wind  nearly  astern,  so 
that  by  the  time  we  had 
reached  it  we  were  moving 
fairly  fast  through  the  water. 
As  we  came  on  the  howling 
mob  above  screamed  with  joy 
and  pointed  exul- 
tantly to  the 
rocky  shoal  be- 
yond.   The  feet 
of  some  of  them 
dangled  over  the 
parapet  in  readi- 
ness to  jump  to 
our  mast  and  rig- 
ging in  case  the 
boat  stop[X'd,and 
along  the  whole 
side  of  the  bridge 
grinned  a  couple 
of  hundred  vil- 
lainous faces. 

But  what  a  yell 
of  mingled  disap- 
pointment and 
rage  rose  when 
the  tip  of  the  mast  passed 
swiftly  clear,  with  nearly  a  foot 
to  spare  !    In  a  few  seconds 


the  sampan  shot  from  the  dimnes>  of  the  arch- 
way into  sunshine  again,  and  a  peifect  torrent 
of  stones  rained  on  us  as  she  rushed  ap|menlly 
at  the  rocks.  This  was  the  signal  for  another 
outburst  and  a  frantic  scrambling  to  reach  us  by 
the  time  we  had  groundvd. 

But  the  Imvdiih  knew  his  business,  and  with 
remarkable  adroilne.ss  and  skill  steered  straight 
through  the  passage,  which  barely  gave  room  for 
the  boat's  sides.  Two  niinutes  more  and  the 
sanipan  was  in  a  broad  stretch  of  water,  and  a 
few  hours  later  the  great  expanse  of  the  Yangtse 
flowing  by  gladdened  us  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  made  good  our  cscajHi  and  were 
out  of  danger  from  pursuit. 


"as  wk  camk  on  thk 

HOWLING  MOn  AimVK 

SCUAMCO  WITH  ;oy." 
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While  residing  at  a  lonely  country  house,  her  husband  being  absent  in  town,  the  authoress  was 
startled  one  night  by  the  unceremonious  intrusion  of  a  stranger,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  madman  ! 
Of  the  terrible  ordeal  which  followed,  the  young  mother's  anxiety  for  her  baby,  and  the  final  upshot 

of  the  alTair,  Mrs.  Mostyn  may  be  left  to  tell. 


N  llie  summer  of  1900  we  were  living 
at  Purkett  Hall,  a  roomy,  old- 
fashioned  house,  some  two  hundred 
years  old.  It  had  charmed  our  in- 
experienced minds  by  the  air  of 
romance  which  hung  round  its  creeper-covered 
walls  and  lurked  in  the  corners  of  its  overgrown 
garden.  That  it  was  surrounded  by  barren 
fields  on  the  one  hand  and  moorland  on  the 
other  troubled  us  as  little  as  that  the  high  road 


much  from  home,  and  his  poor  little  wife  was 
left  to  sustain  the  soliludc  a  deux  by  calling  to 
her  side  the  one  scrving-maid  who  could  be 
found  stolid  enough  to  stay  in  so  lonely  a  spot. 

It  was  true  that  on  bright  summer  days  our 
friends  would  ride  over  from  the  town,  some 
two  dozen  strong,  and  have  tea  and  tennis  and 
then  de|>art  as  they  had  come.  But  the  remedy 
was  even  worse  than  the  disease  ;  for  in  that 
secluded  spot  the  visits  of  the  baker  were  few 
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was  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  the  nearest 
town  quite  five  miles  distant.  We  had  only 
just  l)een  married,  and  solihidt  a  deux  was  all  we 
asked  of  Fortune. 

Alas,  for  love's  young  dream  !  It  did  not 
take  us  long  to  find  that  thorns  beset  the  roses 
of  our  country  home.  My  husband  had 
certainly  the  best  of  it,  for  business  took  him 


and  far  between,  and  when  our  friends  departed 
in  the  evening  it  was  as  though  a  swarm  of 
locusts  had  visited  the  land. 

I  had  always  fondly  im.igined  that  I  shared 
with  Wordsworth,  Thoreau,  and  other  great 
minds  a  deep  love  for  the  country,  but  a  few- 
months  of  this  kind  of  thing  sufficed  to  con 
vince  me  that  I  had.  in  the  past,  seriously 
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•'  MV  fMoK  mi'AlllI-r)  Al   A  momfnt's  kotice. 

iindcrnt  d  urban  iharms.  On  the  rare  ocra- 
sioMs  wlicn  I  went  In  the  town  I  positively 
ga/ed  with  afTeclion  into  the  eyes  of  tlie  people 
in  the  streets  they  were  such  an  im[)rovement 
upon  t  ows. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  we  had  lived  at 
I'urkett  eighteen  months  that  I  received  the 
fright  which  determined  us  once  for  all  to  return 
to  town. 

Hahy  was  a  few  njonths  old,  and  my  own 
health  was  far  from  good.  My  husband  had 
gone  up  to  London  in  the  morning,  leaving  it 
uncertain  whether  he  would  return  that  day  or 
the  next.  Our  household  at  that  time  consisted 
of  our  three  selves,  counting  baby  as  one,  Miss 
Shackleton,  my  Iady-hel|),  and  a  small  house- 
maid, named  Annie.  My  cook  had  departed  at 
a  moment's  notice  a  week  before,  saying,  as  she 
shook  the  dust  of  the  kitchen— too  literally  — 
from  her  feet,  "  This  place  gives  me  the  'ump. 


1^ 


1  11  be  glad  to  gel  where  there's 
more  folk  and  less  turnips." 

I  couldn't  blame  her  for  going. 
I  should  have  gone  myself,  had 
I  been  as  free  ! 

The  day  which  was  hence- 
forth   to  stand    alone   in  my 
memory  dawned  bright  and  fair, 
but  as  evening  closed  in  rain  fell 
K  heavily,  and  I  began  to  hope,  for 

\^  his  own  sake,  that  my  husband 

had  decided  to  remain  in  town 
all  night. 

'I'o  understand  what  hap[K.'ned 
next  you  must  know  that  the 
princi|Kil  door  of  our  house 
o[X'ned  into  a  large  square  hall, 
«  arpeted  with  soft  rugs.  Beyond 
this  was  the  back  hall,  i>aved 
with  red  and  blue  tiles,  and 
commanded  by  a  half-glass  door 
leading  into  the  morning-room. 

It  was  my  custom  to  sit  in 
this  room  when  my  hust>and 
was  away,  for  being  nearer  the 
kitchen  I  felt  less  lonely  than 
in  the  drawing-room  ;  and  fre- 
t]ucntly  I  would  have  baby 
brought  in  in  her  Imsinette  so 
that  I  could  sit  and  watch  her 
while  she  slept. 

As  the  evening  wore  on  the 
weather  became  much  worse,  the 
wind  howling  through  the  empty 
rooms  and  down  the  wide  chim- 
neys till  I  felt  quite  eerie. 

At  a  (juarter  to  ten  Annie 
came  in  with  the  alarum,  which 
I  was  to  set  for  the  following 
morning.  I  kept  the  bright  little  maid  for  a 
few  minutes,  glad  of  an  excuse  for  a  few  words 
with  a  fellow-creature,  and  as  I  let  her  go  I 
heard  heavy  footsteps  passing  o\er  the  tiled 
hall. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  I  thought,  "  what  an  elephan- 
tine tread  Miss  Shackleton  is  cultivating  !  " 

At  the  same  moment  Annie  reached  the  door, 
uttered  a  piercing  scream,  and  then  scuttled 
back  across  the  room  like  a  startled  rabbit, 
cowering  down  behind  me,  clutching  at  my 
hand,  and  staring  with  terrified  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  door.  Bidding  her  be  quiet, 
for  she  was  uttering  the  most  dismal  moans  and 
groans,  I  looked  towards  the  door,  and  saw 
above  the  silk  curtain  which  .screened  it  a  pair 
of  wild  eyes  and  a  tangled  shock  of  hair. 
Simultaneously  the  door  was  pushed  open  and 
a  tall,  muscular  fellow  over  six  feet  high  strode 
into  the  room  and  sank  exhaustedly  into  a  chair. 
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Shaking  off  Annie's  hand  with  difficulty,  and 
telling  Miss  Shacklcton,  who  came  into  tlie 
room  just  then,  to  guard  liaby,  1  rose  from  my 
chair  and  asked  the  intruder  what  he  wanted. 

"  A  dry  shirt  and  a  bed,"  he  growled,  glaring 
at  me  with  eyes  in  which  it  needed  no  previous 
exiK'rience  to  see  the  awful  light  of  madness. 


ings,  "  please  go  upstairs  and  look  out  some  dry 
clothes  for  our  visitor.  Annie  will  come  with 
you  to  bring  them  down.  Oh  I  you  might  take 
baby  up,  too,"  I  added,  casually,  stifling  an 
inward  fury  against  her,  for  the  .stupid  woman 
was  escaping  from  the  room,  leaving  her  help- 
less charge  behind.  I  offered  up  a  prayer  that 
she  might  at  least  be  in- 
spired to  lock  the  nursery- 
door  once  she  was  inside, 
but  I  dare  not  suggest  it, 
lest  the  sleeping  tiger  on 
my  hearthrug  should  Ije 
arou.sed  an;l  spend  his 
fury  upon  us. 


that  dread 
my  mind 


AH  that  I  had  ever  heard 
of  encounters  with  madmen 
flashed  across  my  mind,  and 
for  one  horrible  moment  my 
brain  reeled  and  my  heart 
grew  sick  as  I  pictured  him 
seizing  my  precious  baby.    Rut  at 
thought   my  nerves  stiffened  and 
became  as  steel  in  my  deternnnation  not  to 
give  way  until  baby,  at  least,  was  safe. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  so  calmly  and  naturally  that 
Annie  ceased  her  quaking  and  Miss  Shackleton 
stared  o{)en-mouthed,  "  I  dare  say  I  can  find  you 
that.  Hut  come  nearer  the  fire  and  rest  awhile  ; 
you  seem  tired  out."  At  this  the  madman 
smiled,  well  pleased,  like  a  child  who  has  got 
what  he  wants,  and  drawing  nearer  the  fire  he 
stretched  himself  out  in  an  easy  chair  and  lazily 
watched  me. 

"Miss  Shackleton,"  s.iid  I  across  the  room, 
for  I  dared  not  arouse  his  suspicions  by  whisper- 


I  KOSK  l-RilU  MV  CHAIR  AND  AKKF.D  THK  IMTNL'UiR  WHAT  HB  WANTBIk,*' 


Ix'ft  alone  with  the  madman  I  breathed  a 
little  more  e.nsily,  for  I  had  feared  lest  a  cry 
from  baby,  or  a  shriek  of  fear  from  Annie, 
.should  have  wakened  him  to  action.  I  looked 
at  him  again  and  saw  what  I  had  not  previously 
noticed— that  he  wore  his  clothes  like  a  gentle- 
man and  was  not  ill-looking.  Moreover,  though 
obviously  suffering  from  fatigue,  he  was 
apparently  in  good  health. 

As  I  watched  him  he  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  me  without  s])eaking. 

•*  Oh  ! "  said  I,  quickly,  "  I  was  thinking  I 
had  no  clothes  large  enough  to  fit  you,  but  if 
you  will  take  off  your  wet  coat  I  can  find  you 
something  to  put  on  while  it  dries."    Going  to 
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a  drawer  in  the  bureau  I  brouglu  out  a  white 
sweater  belongiiig  to  my  brother-in-law.  This 
met  with  the  madman's  approval,  and,  apologizing 
to  me  with  the  manner  and  si>eech  of  a  gentle- 
man, he  exchanged  his  saturated  coat  for  it  and 
then  sat  down  and  removed  his  lKX)ts,  evidently 
quite  determined  to  settle  down  for  the  night. 

The  increased  calmness  of  his  manner  re- 
assured me,  and  it  crossed  my  mind  that  if  I 
gave  him  some  sup|>er  he  might  slee|>  on  the 
couch,  and  that  while  he  slept  we  might  contrive 
to  get  help. 

I  dared  not  leave  him  alone,  lest  he  should 
escape  upstairs  and  find  his  way  to  the  nurser)- ; 
so,  ringing  the  bell  in 
the  hope  that  Annie 
would  summon  up 
courage  to  answer  it, 
I  asked  her  to  bring 
bread,  meal,  cheese, 
and  a  bottle  of  beer. 
At  the  same  time  I 
gave  her  a  look  in- 
tended to  convey 
courage  and  caution 
and  a  dozen  other 
qualities,  all  equally 
beyond   her  ca])abili- 


/■torn  a  Fholo.  hy  A 


tics. 

It  was  a  relief,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  she 
could  set  the  supfwr, 
though  the  sight  of  the 
knives  which  she  laid 
on  the  table  made  my 
blood  run  cold,  and  I 
thought,  with  a  shud- 
der, of  the  unpleasant 
feelings  which  con- 
demned criminals  are 
said  to  have  at  the 
thought  of  the  ro|)c 
which  is  to  hang  them. 

I  found  myself  growing  faint  at  the  idea,  and 
again  pulled  myself  together  with  a  stern 
inward  admonition. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  be  hungry,"  I  said, 
plca.santly  ;  *'  may  I  give  you  some  l)eef?" 

'*  Thanks,"  he  said,  "  I  will  carve  for  myself," 
thus  frustrating  my  simple  device  for  retaining 
possession  of  the  carving-knife. 

Hrealhing  another  prayer  for  help,  I  meekly 
handed  over  the  carvers  and  proceeded  to  cut 
the  bread. 

Up  to  this  time  the  madman  had  said  not  a 
word  that  could  indicate  an  unhinged  mind,  but 
under  the  influence  of  food  and  warmth  he 
began  to  talk.  At  first  he  spoke  cautiously,  as 
though  conscious  that  he  must  be  on  his  guard  ; 


but  as  the  meal  drew  to  a  close  he  confided  to 
me  his  plans  for  buying  Blenheim  Park  and 
turning  it  into  a  kindergarten.  He  professed 
himself  charmed  with  our  country  home,  who.se 
charms  he  niust  certainly  have  taken  on  trust, 
since  he  came  in  the  dark  and  in  pouring  rain, 
and  cheerfully  announced  his  intention  of 
stopping  a  month  I 

"  Delighted  to  have  you,"  said  1,  as  brightly 
as  1  could,  "  but  it  will  suit  me  l>etter  to  have 
you  later  on  in  the  summer,  as  all  our  beds  are 
occupied  just  now." 

"  Oh  !  any  cot  will  do  for  me,"  was  the  ready 
response.     "  1  can  sleep  there  if  you  like," 

pointing  to  a  roomy 
.Sheraton  couch,  which 
occupied  one  end  of 
the  room. 

This  was  just  what 
I  wanted,  so,  after 
Annie  had  cleared  the 
table  and  removed 
those  dreadful  knives, 
I  sent  her  for  pillows 
and  rugs  to  supple- 
ment the  sofa-blanket, 
while  I  revolved  in  my 
mind  how  I  could 
contrive  to  lock  the 
door  on  the  outside 
without  his  knowledge. 

How  I  cursed  that 
half-glass  door  and  my 
own  folly  in  using  that 
room  on  this  |>articular 
evening !     Hut  curses 
did  not  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  with  a  sink- 
ing heart  1  was  con- 
templating the  prospect 
of  a  terror-ridden  vigil 
through  the  long  night 
yet  to  come,  when  for 
a  second  time  that  evening  Annie  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  tramp- 
ing feet  in  the  passage  outside. 

Instantly  my  unwelcome  visitor  became  trans- 
formed into  a  raging  maniac. 

Leaping  from  the  couch  whereon  he  half  sat, 
half  reclined,  he  hurled  himself  upon  me  like  a 
tornado — and  I  knew  no  more. 

When  next  I  opened  my  eyes  to  the  world 
the  sun  was  shining  and  my  huslxind  was  beside 
me.    *'  Baby?  "  I  gasped. 

"  Happy  as  a  sandboy,"  said  my  husband, 
patting  my  head. 

It  was  not  till  some  hours  later  that  I  was 
able  to  bear  the  full  particulars  of  what  had 
hapi>ened.    Then  I  learnt  that  on   his  way 
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home,  delayed  by  the  storm,  my  husband  had 
n>et  a  band  of  nun  returning  from  a  fruitless 
seaich  for  a  dangerous  lunatic  who  had  escaped 
that  diy  from  a  house  in  the  neighlunirhood. 


of  |)Osition,  whose  mind  had  given  way  under 
exceptional  misfortune.    I  never  saw  him  again. 
He  was  taken  away  to  the  asylum  in  a  strait 
waistcoat,  and  from  time  to  tinir  we  heard  of 


"  HE  IIUKI.Kn  IIIM«FI  F  I'PON  MF  I.IKE  A  TORVAnO." 


Some  premonition,  s.iid  my  husband,  seemed 
to  tell  him  the  man  was  at  our  hou.sc,  and 
on  learning  that  they  had  not  been  near  I'urkett 
Hall  he  begged  them  to  come  on  with  him. 

Though  somewhat  unwilling  to  travel  so  far 
on  such  a  wild  night,  they  were  at  length  bril)ed 
into  compliance,  and  when  they  found  the  Hall 
still  lit  up  at  midnight  and  the  hall-door  wide 
open  they  burst  upon  us  just  in  lime  Ut  drag 
me  from  the  madman's  clutches. 

Poor  fellow  !    It  seemed  he  had  been  a  man 


the  violence  of  his  malady.  At  last  came  the 
news  of  his  death. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  own  to  a  sense  of  relief 
when  this  last  piece  of  news  reached  me.  1  bad 
always  been  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  might 
try  to  carry  out  his  resolve  to  come  again  and 
stop  a  month  ! 

(.'an  you  wonder  that  l)efore  the  winter  set  in 
we  had  turned  our  backs  on  rural  joys  and  were 
living  with  a  neighbour  on  each  side  and  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive  in  our  ears  ? 
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XI-  Andorra 

TO  SOLOAO 


In  this  instalment  the  author  gives  some  further  impressions  of  the  curious  litlle  mountain  Republic 
of  Andorra  and  its  strenuous  young  Pitssident,  Jose  Calva.  After  leaving  Andorra  Mr.  Kennedy  set 
out  for  the   village   of  Soldao,   en   route   for   Hospitalei,  the   first  town  over   the  French  frontier, 

where  his  long  journey  ended. 


I. 

HE  next  morning  Miguel  Gilouncs 
began  to  tell  nic  abuut  a  friend  of 
liis  who  kept  a  posada  in  i?oldao. 
Soldao  was  a  place  five  hours' 
journey  throuuli  the  mountains  from 
Andorra,  and,  according  to  Calounes,  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  was  to  put  up  at  his  Irieiid's 
posada  when  I  got  there,  and  the  morning  after 
to  continue  my  journey  to  IIos|)italet,  the  first 
town  lying  over  the  French  frontier.  Hospitalet, 
however,  was  only  nine  hours'  journey  from 
Andorra,  and  I  failed  to  see  why  I  should  make 
a  two  days'  joh  out  of  it.  I  put  this  to  Calounes. 
But  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  point,  but  went 
on  again  to  tell  mc  about  his  friend  who  kept  tl  e 
posada,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  me  to  wait 


tliere  in  Suldao  and  continue  my  journey  into 
France  the  morning  after.  At  different  times 
through  the  whole  of  the  day  he  kept  telling  nje 
this  in  his  deep,  curiously  vibrant  voice.  Why 
he  should  recur  to  it  so  often  puzzled  me. 
.Surely  I  could  march  nine  hours  in  one  day. 
But  the  reason  of  his  insistence  in  the  matter 
came  to  me — when  it  was  too  late !  Through 
disregarding  his  injunction  I  came  as  close  as  a 
man  may  come  to  death. 

This  little  mountain  town  lying  out  of  the 
world  !  1  would  leave  it  the  next  morning  and 
never  come  back  to  it.  I  thought  of  this  as  1 
went  round  with  Calounes  listening  to  its  story. 
He  was  telling  me  the  story  of  this  town  from 
the  beginning.  I  couUl  not  understand  all  tlie 
words  he  was  saying,  but  I  could  grasp  the 
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thread  of  his  nieanini;.  And  he  told  me  of  an 
incident  that  had  happened,  lie  told  it  in  the 
direct  way— the  \v;iy  in  which  a  man  is  apt  to 
tell  of  a  thinj;  he  has  either  seen  or  ex|)erienced. 
It  related  to  the  calling  of  the  men  of  Andorra 
to  arms  -to  the  hurry  and  the  excitement  and 
the  anxiousness  that  come  upon  men  when 
suddenly   menaced  with   destroying,  horrible 


But  to  him  the  happening  was  as  if  it  were 
but  a  hap()ening  of  yesterday.  The  feeling  of 
the  time  had  been  transmitted  to  him  through 
his  ancestors  here  in  these  mountains.  They 
had  fought  and  told  their  sons,  and  their 
sons  had  told  their  sons,  and  so  the  tale 
of  the  anxious  time  had  come  down  through  the 
centuries    to   Miguel    Calounes.      This  fine 
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invasion.  Lights  burned  up  into  the  skies  from 
behind  the  mountains,  said  Calounes.  They 
were  coming  !  And  Leopardo  came  up  and 
called  out  the  men  of  Andorra  !  I  asked 
Calounes  how  long  ago  it  was  since  it  had 
happened.  "  Quinientos  annos  "  (five  hundred 
years),  he  answered. 


Calounes  !  I  turned  to  look  at  him  as  I  walked 
by  his  side.  Surely  this  man  was  a  man  such 
as  the  immortal  Hofer — Hofer  the  peasant  who 
thwarted  and  withstood  the  tremendous 
destroyer — Napoleon. 

That  night  after  dinner  we  again  sat  round 
the  great  fire  of  logs  in  the  posada  and  talked 
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tilt  a  late  hour.   But  there  was  no  argument 

such  as  there  had  been  the  tVv^ht  but  one 
btifore.  The  Catalan  had  gone  back  to  Spain— 
to  Seo  de  UrgeL  So  we  just  drank  our  wine, 
by  the  light  of  the  flames  and  the  rcdtjcss  of 
the  burning  logs,  smoked,  and  took  it  generally 
easy.  To  me  the  scene  hardly  seemed  real. 
It  was  as  if  I  were  drinking  wit!i  men  of  a  time 
gone  by  hundreds  of  years.  Or  it  was  as  if  1 
were  drinking  with  men  of  a  time  distant 
yet  from  us  by  luiiidrpds  of  years.  The 
scene  did  not  seem  real.  But  the  wine 
was  real  and  the  burning  logs  were  real, 
and  the  great  figure  of  Caluunes  and  the  others 
were  real.  And  outside  could  be  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  from  the  mountains  sweep- 
ing through  the  valley  and  through  the  darkness. 
Now  and  then  it  came  in  upon  us  sharply  ^  we 
sat  by  the  fire.  And  at  intervals  was  heard  the 
barking  of  dogs.  And  the  outer  door  of  the 
posada  kept  opening  and  shutting  as  someone 
went  out  or  came  in,  letting  in  upon  us  a 
stronger  tl nn  usual  thrust  of  the  wind.  I  felt 
as  a  man  from  the  outside— as  one  would  feel 
who  had  come  in  at  night  amongst  strai^rs.  I 
had  been  here  now  for  two  day.>,  and  still  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  come  in  (rom  the  darkness  but  a 
moment  before  I  was  here  sitting  by  the  fire 
trying  as  well  as  I  could  to  understand  what  was 
being  said  around  me.  These  men  of  Andorra 
were  strangers,  but  they  were  in  no  way  like 
any  strangers  I  had  ever  conie  upon  before. 
Though  1  did  not  understand  them  I  still  felt  at 
home  with  them.  I  was  glad  to  be  here 
drinking  wine  with  tliem— listening  to  their 
voices— sitting  with  them  before  the  flames  and 
the  redness  <^  the  logs. 

In  came  Jnse  C'alva,  the  President  of  the 
republic.  And  Calounes  arose,  and  he  and 
Calva  went  off  over  to  the  other  end  of  the 
posada  to  talk  over  something.  They  were 
soon  back  again  by  the  fire,  and  the  President 
sat  down  and  joined  us.  Calounes'  wife  got  a 
jug  of  wine  for  him. 

The  President  told  me  that  the  population 
of  the  republic  was  something  over  five 
thousand  two  hundred.  It  had  had  much 
about  the  same  number  of  people  in  it  for  the 
last  few  hundred  years.  All  the  men  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  all  would  be 
called  upon  to  serve  their  country  if  the  occa- 
sion arose.  At  a  time  of  war  in  Andorra  there 
would  be  no  plarc  for  the  valiant,  patriotic, 
stay-at-home  shouters.  All  would  have  to  do 
their  bit  And  a  good  thing,  too.  Eveiy  man 
in  every  coimtry  should  be  trained  and  broken 
in  to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  republic  was  forty-seven  kilbmetros  in 
length,  f;aid  Calva.   I  asked  him  as  to  its 
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width,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  had  no  width 

to  speak  of.  It  was  just  a  chain  of  valli  \s 
cutting  through  the  mountains,  and  connccifd 
one  with  the  other  by  narrow,  difficult  pa^es. 

And  so  Jose  Cnlva  sat  and  chatted  before  the 
fire.  He  was  most  likely  the  one  and  only  really 
democratic  ruler  in  the  whole  world.  My 
knocking:,  round  in  different  republics  had 
forced  upon  nie  the  conclusion  tliat  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  was  bad.  I  had 
lived  in  the  United  States— that  great  sham 
republic.  I  had  lived  long  enough  there  to 
shudder  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  word  re- 
public.  Btrt  I  must  confess  that  Andorra  and 
Jose  Calva  made  me  think  that  perhaps  -that 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  magic  hidden  deep 
down  in  the  word.  That  it  was  a  fine,  glorious 
word  if  the  right  peo[)le  gave  utterance  to  it. 

II. 

As  Calounes  was  bidding  me  good-bye  the 
following  morning  he  again  told  me  about  his 
"amigo"  (friend)  who  kept  the  posada  in 
Soldao.  I  should  stop  there  and  wait  till  the 
next  day  to  continue  my  journey  to  Hospitalet ! 
I  laughed  and  told  him  it  was  all  right,  and  I 
set  out,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  alter 
shaking  hands  alt  round. 

When  T  was  a()ont  a  mile  out  of  .Andorra  I 
heard  the  ringing  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  distance 
behind  me.  Three  mounted  men  were  coming 
along  the  path  in  my  direction.  I  slopped  and 
began  to  think.  One  could  never  tell  wliat 
was  going  to  ha|>pen  in  a  strange  country !  But 
I  dismissed  the  thought  of  danger  the  moment 
it  entered  m^  mind.  I  lelt  instinctively  that  I 
was  all  right  in  this  republic.  I  was  not  travel- 
Ung  through  Castifia  now— Castilia  where  lived 
the  people  of  the  sullen  faces.    1  was  all  riglit  i 

The  horsemen  turned  out  to  be  Jos^  Calva 
himself  and  two  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom 
belonged  to  Hospitalet  They  were  going  to 
the  next  village. 

On  we  went  togctii'  r.  .\  man  afoot  could 
travel  as  quick  as  a  horseman  along  this  ixiih, 
and  indeed  quicker,  for  there  were  places  where 
Calva  and  his  rompaninns  had  to  dismount  and 
drag  up  their  horses  after  them. 

Calva  spoke  to  me  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
rami  no  0  .1th)  which  ran  through  the  republic. 
He  told  me  a  little  story,  which  I  gathercHi  was 
to  this  effect :  An  Andorrano,  living  in  Andorra, 
had  gone  over  to  Seo  do  Urgel  and  had  become 
fascinated  with  a  piano  he  had  seen  there.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
in  the  house,  and  that  the  uifi  might  like  the 
look  of  it,  so  he  begun  to  bargain  with  the 
Spaniard  for  it  .  In  the  end  the  Andorrano 
gave  a  horse  for  the  piano.   And  he  was  filled 
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with  jubilation  because  of  gelling  it  so  cheaply. 
He  had  beaten  the  S|>aniard  in  the  bargaining. 
But,  alas  I  there  appeared  a  rift  in  the  lute. 
How  was  he  to  get  iiis  properly  to  Andorra  ? 
It  was  too  heavy  and  awkward  to  put  on  the 


when  I  nianaged  to  make  the  point  clear  to  him 
that,  bad  though  the  road  was,  it  was  a  good 
road  for  Andorra. 

U'hcn  we  arrived  at  the  village  we  went  into 
the  posada  to  get  a  fraternal  drink  together  ere 
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back  of  a  mule,  and  the  path  was  such  that  it 
was  impossible  to  draw  it.  He  tackled  the 
Sjxiniard  as  to  this,  but  the  Spaniard  was 
adamant.  The  piano  was  no  longer  his,  and 
the  Andorrano  could  do  with  it  as  he  willed  I 
Kithcr  he  could  take  it  away,  or  he  could  leave 
ii  wliere  it  was.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  it  turtied  out  to  l<e  a  dear  piano  for  the 
Andorrano,  for  it  took  eit;ht  men  eight  days  to 
get  it  to  Andorra— a  distance  of  about  seven- 
teen miles  from  Seo  de  L'rgel.  The  story  was 
instructive.      And   CaUa    laughed   out  loud 


we  parted,  li  turned  out  that 
the  three  of  them  were  going  to 
have  their  horses  shod.  Over 
our  jugs  of  wine  Calva  and  I 
conversed  as  well  as  we  were 
able  —  we  seemed  somehow  to 
,K.-  take  a  sort  of  a  fancy  to  each 

other— and  the  last  thing  I  re- 
member telling  him  was  to  be  sure  and  always 
keep  his  road  bad— the  road  that  ran  through 
his  dominions.  It  was  fifty  times  better  than 
keeping  his  |)owder  dry. 

The  next  village  I  saw  was  on  the  left  side  of 
a  rather  narrow  valley.  It  had  a  curious  air 
of  stillness  about  it.  When  I  got  close  up  to  it 
I  saw  what  was  the  matter.  It  was  deserted. 
It  looked  older  than  the  other  villages.  Stand- 
ing right  up  above  it  in  a  cleft  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain  was  an  old  ruin  that  looked  as  if 
it  were  once  a  Moorish  castle.    I  could  hardly 
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understand  such  a  caslle  being  so  far  north  as 
Andorra,  but  there  it  was  before  my  eyes.  The 
deserted  village— alone  here  in  the  mountains-- 
produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  fear.  'I"he  sun  was 
shining  brightly  upon  this  place  that  was  dead. 
Had  1  seen  it  at 
night  I  would 
not  have  cared. 
But  to  see  it  now 
in  the  gleaming 
and  brightness 
of  the  sun  made 
me  feel  afraid. 
Death  and  still- 
ness awe  a  man. 
When  this  village 
was  alive  and 
going  it  might 
have  held  three 
hundred  souls. 
And  it  was  here 
in  a  lonesome 
valley  in  the 
mountains  over- 
looked by  an  old, 
mournful  ruin. 
Why  had  the 
people  left  it  ?  I 
wondered  about 
this  as  I  passed 
(|uickly  on. 

The  path  now 
led  me  almost  straight  up  over  the  .sumniit 
of  a  mountain.  Wh<  n  I  got  to  the  top  of  it 
I  looked  back.  I  could  see  down  before 
me  the  chain  of  valleys  that  formed  the 
Republic  of  Andorra.  I  could  see  them 
as  they  wound  through  the  mountains,  and 
the  narrow  passes  t'lal  connected  ihcm 
the  links  of  the  chain.  And  I  could  see 
right  off  into  Spain  -  into  the  province  of 
Catalonia.  There  was  .Seo  de  L'rgel  I  And 
farther  off  were  mountains  again.  A  bright 
river  was  winding  through  thtm.  .And  there 
were  plains.  And  lakes.  .And  1  ehind  them 
again  were  mountains  —  shaping  up  dim  and 
blue. 


I  felt  as  if  I  were  on  the  very  top  of  the 
world. 

I  turned,  and  there  was  Soldao  — higher  up 
still.  As  I  was  working  my  way  up  towards  it  I 
saw  a  woman.    She  was  coming  down  the  path. 

Where  was  the 
posada,  I  aske<l. 
She  pointed  to  a 
big,  low  white 
house.  That 
was  the  posada  I 

Soldao  was  a 
place  of  but 
seven  or  eight 
houses.  A  place 
built  up  on  the 
top  of  a  dazzling 
whiteness. 

All  around  it 
was  snow  and 
beneath  it 
were  mountains 
covered  with 
snow.  The  tops  of 
the  houses  were 
covered  with 
snow.  And  above 
all  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly. 
Hut  there  was  no 
warmth  in  the 
brightness.  A 
moment  or  so 
before  I  had  been 
warm  from  the 
exertion  of  climb- 
ing. But  now  I 
felt  cold.  I  had 
hardly  got  up  on 
to  the  level  U[)oii 
which  the  village 
stood  before  I  felt  the  cold.  The  chill  fell 
on  me  suddenly.  And  I  decided  that  the  best 
thing  after  all  for  n)e  to  do  was  to  break  my 
journey  here.  I  would  take  the  advice  of 
Calounes  and  wait  till  the  morning  before  I 
pushed  on  for  Hospitalet 
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A  high  railway  official  of  Central  India  gives  his  personal  impressions  of  a  remarkable  little  sacred  town  — 
a  miniature  Benares,  in  fact-  which  he  visited.    The  photographs  of  Mandhata  will  be  found  very  striking. 


I'KIKNI)  having  received  ati  invita- 
tion frorn  the  courteous  manager 
of  the  little  State  of  Mandhata,  in 
Central  India,  kindly  asked  me 
to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to 
that  tiny  territory.  On  our  arrival  at  Mortaka 
Station,  on  the  RajputanaMalwa  Railway,  we 
found  the  manager,  Mr.  Jamsetjee  Rustomjee, 
B.A.,  waiting  to  welcome  us  ;  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  Sepoy,  resplendent  in  a 
blue  uniform  with  red  facings,  set  oflf  with  gold 
braid.  We  were  offered  a  choice  between  an  ele- 
phant, some  ponies,  and  a  bullock  tonga  toconvey 
us  to  Mandhata,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  Our 
worthy  guide  and  host  told  us  that  the  road  was 
not  particularly  good,  so  we  chose  the  ponies,  and 
having  given  instructions  for  loading  our  luggage 
on  a  bullock  cart  we  started  off,  Mr.  Jamsetjee 
leading  the  way  in  the  bullock  tonga.  The  first 
part  of  the  road  was  not  bad,  but  about  the  last 
two-thirds  of  it  was  much  broken  up— inches  of 
dust  and  lots  of  loose  stones  making  it  almost 
imperative  to  go  slowly.  One  of  our  ponies 
was  said  to  be  an  Arab,  bought  at  a  cost  of 
700  rupees.  The  other  looked  like  a  Kathiawar 
animal,  and  proved  a  fast  walker — as  soon  as 
he  realized  he  was  going  home. 


The  road  had  nothing  very  romantic  about  it, 
passing  at  first  Ixjlween  fields  of  young  corn, 
init  later  on  taking  a  winding  course  on  more 
elevated  ground— evidently  a  clearing  in  the 
jungle.  'J"he  River  Harlxida,  though  not  far 
away  on  our  left,  was  out  of  sight. 

At  the  seventh  mile  we  arrived  at  the  out- 
skirts of  Mandhata,  a  curious  little  town  built 
partly  in  a  sort  of  jwss  lx!twccn  two  low  hills, 
but  also  spreading  out  up  the  hill-sides  aiid 
down  to  the  rocky,  precipitous  cliffs  overhanging 
the  river.  The  specially  sacred  iX)rlion,  how- 
ever, lies  on  an  island  facing  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  main  road  through  Mandhata  is 
flagged  with  paving-stones,  more  or  less  unevenly 
joined,  and  so  steep  in  places  that  I  felt  my  own 
legs  were  a  safer  mode  of  transport  than  the 
pony's. 

'J'he  up  and  down  streets  faintly  recall  those 
of  Valetta,  in  Malta  (barring  the  shops),  and 
after  passing  the  little  fort  and  going  down  to 
the  charitable  disjjcnsary,  part  of  which  was 
placed  at  our  dispo.sal  as  a  rest  -  house,  the 
resemblance  became  even  more  striking. 
ICxactly  opposite  this  standpoint  is  the  island, 
more  than  a  mile  in  length  by  something  less 
in  breadth.    It  is  a  long  hill  rising  out  of  the 
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water.  Buill  into  ihc  cliff  is  a  motley  collection 
of  houses,  constructed  mostly  of  stone  quarried 
out  of  the  island ;  these  dwellings  have  tiled 
roofs.  A  solid-looking  wall  supports  the  outer- 
most row,  and  a  series  of  long  steps  leading 
down  to  a  ghat,  or  bathing-place,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  landing-steps  at  Valetta  ; 
while  above  this  cliflT-side  town  is  the  Rajah's 
palace, a  large  white  building,  apparently  mortised 
into  the  hill,  like  the  rest  of  the  houses.  The 
lower  half  of  the  palace,  facing  the  river,  looks 
like  a  blank  white  wall,  and  is  really  very  little 
else.  Above  is  the  dwelling-house  proper, 
flanked  at  each  end  by  a  low  tower,  and  there 


the  town  and  on  the  island  is  what  appears  to 
be  a  road  up  an  almost  vertical  hill-side,  but 
on  looking  through  a  field  -  glass  one  finds 
it  is  a  regular  stone  slej)  -  ladder ;  so  that, 
if  the  pilgrims  who  visit  this  holy  s[>ot  in 
thousands  during  the  five  annual  fairs  have  to 
climb  these  steps  as  part  of  their  devotional 
course,  they  may  surely  return  to  their  homes 
lighter,  if  not  wiser,  men  and  women  ! 

Other  little  shrines,  resembling  small  sentry- 
boxes,  appear  to  dot  the  hill-side ;  but  some 
of  these  are  mere  recesses  cut  into  the  rock  for 
the  occupation  of  jogis  and  devotees,  who  spend 
their  days  in  contemplation  and  meditation, 
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are  numerous  windows  and  porticos  all  along 
the  wall.  Farther  to  the  south,  rising  above 
another  ghat,  is  the  large  pagoda-shafM^d  Temple 
of  Onkarnath,  the  true  source  of  the  sanctity  of 
Mandhata.  A  smaller  temple  stands  up  near 
the  northern  ghat,  opposite  our  rest-house.  My 
friend  says  that  but  for  the  temple  and  palace 
the  general  arrangement  reminds  him  more  of 
Clovelly,  in  Devonshire,  tlun  any  other  place  he 
can  call  to  mind.  The  view,  however,  is  a  little 
spoilt  by  an  occasional  corrugated  iron  roof 
interspersed  among  the  tiled  houses.    North  of 


gazing  on  the  holy  river.  \\'e  saw  a  really 
curious  and  interesting  sight  during  our  visit 
nothing  less  than  an  elephant,  with  cushioned 
|>ad  and  three  men  on  its  back,  climbing  up  the 
steep  ghat  steps  to  the  road  above.  This  feat 
the  enormous  lx;ast  managed  with  the  skill  and 
ease  of  an  old  habitue  ;  and  we  were  told  it  was 
often  taken  across  the  river,  which  is  very  deep 
at  this  point.  Unfottunately,  however,  we  did 
not  see  the  acrobatic  elephant  in  the  very  act 
of  swimming  across,  noticing  it  only  after  it  had 
landed  on  the  steps  of  the  bathing-place. 
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Later  in  the  day  we  were  taken  across  to  llie 
island  and  landed  at  the  southernmost  ghat. 
Here  an  attendant  threw  into  the  river  handfuls 
of  parched  f^ram,  a  favourite  food  grain,  much 
used  both  fOr  human  food  and  for  fatteninjj 
animals  for  the  table.  It  is  also  the  staple  food 
for  horses  in  this  country.  In  a  moment  the 
water  was  alive  will)  huge  fishes,  p.iostly  about 
251b.  to  3olb.  in  weight,  which  actually  jostled 
each  other  and  churned  up  the  water  into  foam. 
These  are  accustomed  to  be  fed  daily  with  flour 
and  ghee,  gram,  etc.  Fancy  having  a  gram-fed 
lish  for  dinner  I  Hut  fishing  at  this  ghat  is 
prohibited. 

.After   admiriivj  Ih-j  innumerable  voracious 
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denizens  of  the  river  we  proceeded  up  the  long 
flight  of  steps,  which  were  flanked  by  small 
shops  and  stalls,  whereat  were  .sold  Mahaileos, 
small  idols,  and  rosaries,  as  well  as  grain  and 
other  commodities  likely  either  to  be  required 
as  food  or  to  arouse  the  cupidity  or  tickle  the 
fancy  of  the  pilgrims.  Mahadeos  are  oval 
polished  stones  of  all  sizes,  and  white,  brown,  or 
black  in  colour  ;  they  are  found  in  the  Harbada 
River  and  are  worshipped  as  symbols  of  Deity. 
One  1  saw  was  valued  at  140  rupees.  It  was 
really  a  small  boulder  fxilished.  They  are  said 
to  Ix;  found  already  sha|H.'d  and  are  sent  to 
Benares  to  be  polished. 

.\t  last,  after  leaving  the  steps  and  passing 
along  a    narrow,  winding,  flaggeil    road,  wc 


reached  the  entrance  to  llw  palace.  'I'hc 
Rajah  was  just  then  away  on  a  visit  to  Ajjain, 
a  town  in  Scindiji's  territory.  As  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  his  authority,  however,  a  flower- 
strewn  white  cushion  was  placed  in  the  \esti- 
bule  of  the  |>alace,  with  a  swoni  laid  ujion  it 
anti  flowers  at  the  corners. 

Behind  this  vestibule,  or  entrance  court,  was 
a  small  recej^ ion-room,  with  a  brightly  coloured 
carpet.  A  good  view  was  obtainable  from  the 
windows,  but  immediately  beneath  us  were  the 
ugly  roofs  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  which 
were  covered  with  pieces  of  thorn  bushes  to 
make  them  as  uncomfortable  as  possible  for  the 
nimierous  monkeys  which,  of  cour.se,  no  Hindu 

will  hurt,  at  any 
rate  in  a  direct 
manner,  how- 
ever annoyitig 
and  nuschicvous 
they  may  be. 

The  reception- 
room  of  the 
Rajah's  palace 
was  further 
decorated  wiili 
various  photo- 
graphs and  pic- 
lures  of  mediocre 
merit ;  and  last, 
but  nut  least, 
among  the  de- 
corations was  a 
somewhat  in- 
congruous tiffin- 
(arrier  hung  in 
a  pronrincnt 
position  on  the 
wall  I  W  e  learnt 
that  the  Kajah 
has  but  one  wife, 
which  is  unusual, 
and  indicates  an 
advance  on  ordinary  ICastern  notions. 

I'lom  the  palace  we  went  on  a  short  distance 
and  then  mounted  an  a<compIished  elephant, 
the  survivor  of  two  recently  |X)ssessed  by  the 
State.  It  now  proceeded  to  climb  a  steep  hill- 
track  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  island,  where 
we  found  a  high  temple  raised  over  a  ////i,',  or 
sacred  monolith.  This  I  found  lo  be  black  and 
poIish<  d  with  the  n  verential  handling  of  millions 
of  pilgrims  for  geiunitions  p.i^l.  It  is  about 
5ft.  6in.  high  by  4ft.  in  diameter  and  cylindrical 
in  shape.  There  is  a  remarkable  legend  attached 
to  this  monolith.  In  the  old  days  any  |)erson 
standing  before  it  and  repeating  certain  nutntrtK 
would  immetliately  see  in  the  poli.>hi  (l  surlace 
the  figure  of  the  anintal  that  his  soul  was  to 
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inhabit  in  his  ntxl  incarnation.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  explain  that  Hindus  Ik-Ucvc  in 
metempsychosis,  or  the  transniigration  of  souls. 

When  the-  Kmperor  Aurangzebe  ruled  over 
this  part  of  the  country  he  |>aid  a  visit  to 
Mandhata,  and  liearing  of  the  legend  he 
decided  to  test  it.  Therefore,  taking  his  stand 
before  the  ////.c,  he  repeated  the  spell  which  the 
Brahmins  dicuitcd. 

The  result  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  Mohammedan  Emperor,  for  the  form 
that  reflected  itself  to  his  astonished  and  indig- 
nant gaze  was  that  of  the  vile  and  execrated 
pig.    Not  unnaturally  he  concluded  that  this 


Outside  the  ling  temple  was  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  large  Brahminy  bull  which  had  lost 
its  nose.  We  now  found  that  this  tenjple  was 
the  objective  of  the  almost  vertical  flight  of 
steps  which  we  had  noticed  on  the  hill  side  in 
the  morning.  We  had  to  go  down  these  steps 
now,  and  1  counted  280  of  them  — quite  enough 
to  make  one's  legs  feel  shaky  before  one  reached 
the  bottom.  The  road  leads  from  these  steps 
to  both  of  the  landing-stages  ;  and  we  went 
back  across  the  river  very  well  pleased  with  oui 
afternoon's  outing. 

Erom  the  river  we  got  a  good  view  of  the 
palace  of  the  Maharajah  Holkar  of  Indure,  on 
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was  due  to  a  Brahmin  trick,  and  the  last  state 
of  the  unhappy  priests  was  considerably  worse 
than  the  first.  ^Ioreover,  every  idol  in  Mand- 
hata exhibits  some  proof  of  the  Emperor's  icono- 
clastic fury  in  the  shape  of  mutilated  heads, 
limb.s,  or  trunks  I  And  what  a  place  for  idols 
it  is  !  They  meet  you  at  every  turn— set  in 
niches  in  every  wall  ;  st.uiding  in  tiny  shrines  ; 
alongside  the  roads  ;  and  on  the  steps  of  the 
ghats.  It  was  a  ho|)eless  task  to  attempt  to 
count  them. 


the  mainland,  and  also  a  glimpse  of  other 
large  private  houses,  built  and  maintained  by 
various  rich  Hir.du  visitors,  for  their  own  or 
their  friends'  occupation  when  on  pilgrimage. 
I'here  is  also  a  range  of  almshouses  sup(>orted 
by  Holkar. 

After  a  good  dinner,  consisting  mainly  of 
that  unfailing  stand-by,  Indian  moorghee,  or 
fowl,  eked  out  with  various  tinned  delicacies,  we 
turned  in,  having  arranged  for  an  early  start  on 
a  trip  up  the  river  next  morning. 

Uigitizoa  by  <^00< 


A  story  of  the  pioneer  days  in  Montana.    Day  by  day  the  miners'  precious  hoards  of  gold-dust 
and  nuggets  disappeared,  and  no  clue  could  be  found  pointing  to  the  identity  of  the  thief. 
Finally  a  series  of  strange  happenings  led  to  a  most  startling  discovery. 


EARLY  the  half  of  a  century  ago, 
when  the  State  of  Montana  was  little 
more  than  a  howling  wilderness, 
I'Vank  I^[)icr,  who  narrated  tl)e 
following  stor)'  to  mc,  drove  a  stage 
between  Helena  and  Deer  Ix)dge.  His  route 
lay  over  the  great  Continental  Divide,  which  is 
formed  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  they  pass 
through  I-ewis  and  Clarke, 
Silver  Bow,  and  Deer  Lodge 
counties.  Then  for  a  few 
years  he  "  freighted  "  —  by 
which  I  mean  that  he  hauled 
merchandise  on  waggons. 
His  freight  route  extended 
from  Corinne,  in  Utah,  to  the 
mining  camps  in  the  then 
territory  of  Montana. 

While  these  occupations 
would  keep  most  men  com- 
fortably employed,  l.apier, 
nevertheless,  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  at  this  period 
to  placer  mining,  notably  in 
the  Silver  Bow  Valley,  through 
which  both  his  stage  and 
freight  routes  passed.  This 
brief  biography  is  given  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  reader 
know  what  sort  of  man  it  was 

whorelated  the  following  story. 
VoL  »L-7l. 


IK.  ►XANK-  I-Ar-ll'lf,  WHO  RKt.ATeD  Tlll^  slriBV 
from  a  f'Aato.]  illKAUTMoit.  {hy  tlttwti. 


There  was  a  long  line  of  "diggings"  in  the 
early  si.\ties  on  the  western  slo[)e  of  the  Rockies, 
scattered  every  few  rods  from  the  locality  where 
the  city  of  Butte  stands  to-day,  down  through 
the  Silver  Bow  Canyon,  and  all  the  way  to  the 
old  Deer  Lodge  Stage  Station,  while  laterally  it 
extended  from  the  Silver  Lake  over  the  Divide 
into  the  Prickly  Pear  district.  It  was  all  wilder- 
ness save  for  the  camps  of  the 
miners  and  the  embryo  settle- 
ments which  later  became 
cities  and  towns. 

Most  placer  miners  in 
those  days  worked  in  pairs — 
"  me  and  my  pard  "  both  for 
the  purpose  of  slaving  oflf 
lonesomencss  and  for  econo- 
mic reasons.  There  were  no 
dance-halls  to  drop  into  of  an 
evening,  when  the  day's 
"  clean-up  "  was  over,  as  at 
present.  In  fact,  as  a  rule, 
there  was  nothing  whatever  of 
a  diverting  nature  to  help  the 
miners  |>ass  the  long  hours 
before  bedtime.  The  sun 
l>cing  down  and  the  frugal 
evening  meal  disposed  of  the 
men  had  nothing  left  to  do 
but  gather  in  little  groups,  or 
in  couple.s,  about  their  camp- 
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nres  —  prooauiy  in 
some  sheltered  moun- 
lain  coulfc,  or  under  the  protecting 
canyon  wall  -there  to  conjure  up 
visions  of  distant  loved  ones  or 
gloat  over  their   steadily  growing 
yellow  hoards.    In  place  of  concerts  they  were 
forced  to  find  entertainment,  if  they  wanted  it, 
in  the  howling  of  timber-wolves  or  skulking 
and  cowardly  coyotes. 

Sated  with  this  species  of  harmony  they 
stretched  themselves  out  on  the  hard  floors  of 
the  canyons,  gathered  their  blankets  about  them, 
gazed  dreamily  awhile  up  at  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven,  and  finally  fell  asleep.  The  next 
day,  and  the  next,  and  for  many  succeeding 
days,  they  did  the  same  thing  over  again. 
Eventually  they  found  themselves  sufficiently 
rich  ;  or  they  got  discouraged  and  left  ;  or  they 
stampeded  on  some  rumoured  big  strike  ;  or 
possibly  an  Indian  came  along  and  scalped 
them,  or  tiiey  died  in  some  other  way.  This 
was  the  placer  miner's  routine  existence.  It 
was  Frank  Lapier's  life  for  years,  when  not 
engaged  in  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  Deer 
Lodge  stage  or  in  hauling  freight  over  the 
thousand-mile  route. 

While,  as  a  general  thing,  only  a  man  and  his 
partner  worked  together,  there  was  always  a 
strong  undertow  of  mutual  protection — a  feeling 
of  fellowship — the  sentiment  which  developed 
into  the  present  day  "unions."  All  miners  in 
any  one  district  considered  themselves  as  bound 
together  in  honour  to  look  after  the  general 
interests,  a  solid  rank  against  any  possible 
common  foe. 

So  it  came  about  that  when,  along  in  the  fall 


of  1868,  a 
number  of  "  me 
and  my  pards  " 
began  to  report 
mysterious 
losses,  which 
indicated  that 
systematic  rob- 
beries were 
being  carried 
on  in  the  dis- 
trict, each  miner 
felt  called  ujwn, 
whether  he  had 
been  himself 
"  touched  "  thus 
far  or  not,  to 
contribute  what 
detective  ability 
he  possessed  in 
an  effort  to 
locate  the  thief. 
The  property 
which  was  being 
stolen  was  in 
each  case  gold- 
dust  and  nug- 
gets,  even 

United  States  currency  having  been  tossed  aside 
on  one  occasion.  The  thieves,  in  their  way, 
were  evidently  specialists. 

When  the  miners  had  become  convinced  that 
the  several  mysterious  losses  in  the  five  days  last 
past  were  not  mere  coincidences,  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  appoint  a  committee.  The 
duty  of  this  committee  was  to  safeguard  the 
district  from  further  depredations,  and  inci- 
dentally, if  they  found  it  possible,  to  search  out 
the  reprobates  who  had  been  plundering  their 
camp-mates.  After  which,  of  course,  there 
would  straightway  follow  a  brief  but  exciting 
exhibition  of  frontier  justice.  There  were  some 
twenty-five  miners  in  the  Silver  Bow  district  at 
this  time — twenty-five  men  and  one  "Chinee," 
by  name  Sin  Looey,  who  conducted  a  small 
wash-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  He 
did  not  count  as  a  "  man  "  among  the  placer 
miners,  but  simply  as  "one  Chinee." 

In  the  ranks  of  the  miners  themselves  there 
was  an  individual  by  the  name  of  Walsh,  a  big, 
raw-boned  Irish-American,  who  stood  six  foot 
three  in  his  stockinged  feet.  A  certain  pushful- 
ness  possessed  by  Walsh  had  enabled  him  thus 
far  to  put  himself  to  the  fore  in  all  the  more 
important  events  throughout  the  diggings,  and 
this  same  self-assertiveness  had  led  gradually  to 
his  coming  to  be  regarded  by  the  other  men  as 
a  sort  of  leader.  He  was  especially  prominent 
in  any  event  which  had  to  do  with  the  general 
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anterest  of  tbe  oooimunity,  as,  for  instance,  this 
mysterious  series  of  gold  "liftings."  And  so 
it  logically  came  about,  when  the  vigilance 
committee  was  named,  that  "  Rick  "  VVabh  was 
unammously  dunen  to  act  as  **  captain  "—a 
position  in  pioneer  times  requiritig  uniqiie 
qualifications. 

Additional  weight  was  lent  to  Wabh's  claim 
for  dlis  honour,  if  any  extra  weight  were  needed, 
in  that  he,  according  to  his  own  account^  was  up 
to  the  time  of  his  election  the  heaviest  single 
loser  by  the  depredations  of  the  unknown  thief. 

"  Rick  "  Walsh  had  corae  to  the  diggings  six 
months  prior  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  he 
being  then  on  his  wav overland  to  the  California 
gold-fields,  bavins  left  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana  five  weeks  eariier.  Of  this  State  he 
claiinec!  to  he  a  naturalized  citizen— in  fact,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  a  county  sheriff  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties  for  two  full  term^ 
which  was  even  further  proof  of  his  fitness  to 
bead  the  vigilance  committee. 

He  had  liked  the  "hy-out"  in  the  Stiver  Bow, 
and  had  given  over  his  idea  of  goinj;  farther 
west,  and  remained  among  the  Montana  placer 
miners  ever  since.  That  was  the  sum-total 
the  knowledge  of  this  man  possessed  by  his 
companions.  But  even  that  scant  history  was 
more  embracing  than  the  known  biography  of 
one  another  which  was  generally  extant  among 
roving  frontier  adventurers  and  itinerant  placer 
miners  of  the  pioneer  days. 

No^^y  knew  much  of  anyone  else^  and 
nobody  cared. 

Well,  it  happened  that  the  very  first  night 
upon  which  tlie  Vigilantes  came  into  existence 
Lapier  hiniseU  had  his   entire  two-months' 
clean-up  "  stolen— something  more  than  eleven 

hundred  dollars  in  dust  and  ihi^l;*  ts.  and  in 
eluding  one  single  nugget  which  had  assayed 
at  four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars.  All 
this  gold  had  been  buried  in  an  eartlu  n  crock 
under  three  feet  of  solid  earth,  beneath  the  floor 
of  a  little  log  "lean-to"  in  which  he  and  his 
partner,  Tom  Benrdif  t,  slept  in  stormy  weather. 

When  Lapier's  stroke  of  hard  luck  bad  been 
noised  about,  after  what  had  previotisly  hap- 
pened, there  were  some  \  er\  LTim  visages  among 
the  Silver  How  diggers,  winch  foretold  a  short 
shrift  for  the  first  guilty  wretch  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  rau^ht  at  his  nefarious  work. 
The  watchfulness  of  the  V  igilantes  was  forth- 
with redoubled,  and  steps  taken  which  made  an 
open  book  of  tlie  dailv  life  of  en ii  individual 
who  had  any  right  whatever  to  be  about  the 
locality.  Each  moment  of  each  man's  time  was 
checked  off  relentless! v  ;  str  ingers  were  hauled 
up  short,  made  to  give  an  account  of  their 
business  or  a  reason  for  their  pce^nce  in  the 


diggings,  and  then  either  escorted  outside  an 
established  picket  line  or  kept  under  close 

surveillance  if  allowed  to  remain. 

In  short,  nothing  was  left  undone  by  the 
Vigilantes  which  could  tend  to  hamper  the 
further  movements  of  the  gold  stealers.  It 
certainly  looked  as  though  all  further  successlul 
work  on  the  pert  of  ^  thieves  would  be  an 
absolute  ini[)ossihility. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  during  the  seven 
days  which  followed  Lapier^s  loss  no  fewer 
than  five  additional  cases  were  reported,  in 
which  carefully  secreted  little  canvas  sacks  of 
"dust"  had  been  found  missing,  the  jobs  being 
pulled  off  right  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
dumfounded  and  wrathful  guardians.  Within 
a  »ngle  month  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  gold-dust  had  seemingly  taken  wings 
and  flown  away,  without  the  slightest  trace 
remaining  of  any  human  handiwork  in  con- 
nection with  the  mysterious  occurrences.  Yet 
it  stood  to  reason  that  it  was  not  only  the  work 
of  a  human  thief,  but  necessarily  that  of  some 
individual  in  the  diggings,  who  was  thorou<^h1y 
familiar  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  each  couple's 
*'  lay-out " ;  one  who  knew  just  where  each  man 
kept  his  golil  1  *,  SO  that  he  was  able  to  lay  hh 
dishonest  hands  upon  it  without  tbe  slightest 
hesitancy. 

There  had  been  a  method  about  the  thiefs 
or  thieves'  actions,  an  uniaiUng  accuracy  of 
execution  in  the  long  string  cf  *' lifdngs,"  which 
was  simply  startling.  Who  was  guilty  or,  con- 
versely, who  innocent,  nobody  dared  hazard  a 
guess.    Every  man  in  the  district  had-  a  vague 

sus[iieion  of  evervbody  else.  "  Pards  "  who 
had  toiled  side  by  side  fur  months,  sharing  one 
another's  joys  and  privations,  got  to  imagining 
liitlierto  undrtei  ted  sliiAiiiess  in  eaeh  other's 
glance  or  some  semblance  of  an  inborn  crooked- 
ness which  had  been  kept  concealed  in  the 
past. 

There  was  no  such  thing  then  as  looking 
up  individual  lust  records  in  the  hope  of 
uneoM  ring  some  masquerading  shady  character 
in  their  midst  of  more  than  ordinary  pro- 
minence. No  man*s  personal  history  ante- 
dated Ills  arrival  iti  the  locality.  Only 
the  more  expert  artists  with  their  shooting- 
irons  among  the  miners  ever  felt  authorised  to 
ask  impertinent  lendini:  questions  of  fresh 
arrivals ;  and  these  same  dead  shot  individuals 
seldom  consida«d  that  circumstances  warranted 
thf  1  \  ri  ise  of  any  such  authority.  Hence,  any- 
thing to  be  accomplished  in  a  practical  way,  and 
based  solely  u[)on  individual  reputations  in  the 
discovering  and  bringing  to  "barrelhead"  trial 
of  the  miscreants,  was  necessarily  restricted  to 
the  character  wMch  each  man  had  made  for 
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himself  within  the  few  months  last  past.  That 
there  was  an  unusually  clever  actor  somewhere 
in  their  midst  admitted  of  no  question.  That 
the  big  Irish  ex-sherifT  would  eventually  land  on 
the  rascal,  however,  no  one  who  saw  the  look  of 
scowling  determination  on  the  captain's  face  for 
one  moment  doubted. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  its  brief  exciting 
episode.  Sometimes  "  Rick  "  Walsh  would  go 
galloping  at  a  breakneck  pace  down  the  one 
long  street  of  the  town  and  out  on  to  the  open 
plain,^  a  small  posse  of  mounted  and  heavily- 
armed  lieutenants  trailing  a  hundred  yards 
i)ehind  him,  striving  frantically  to  keep  pace  with 
their  mad-riding  leader.  It  was  known  at  such 
times  that  the  captain  was  engaged  in  running 
down  some  fresh  clue  he  had  obtained  concerning 
the  mysterious  gold-robbers ;  and  the  fact  that 
eachof  these  clues  ended  in  nothing  more  tangible 
than  the  winding  or  crippling  of  the  horses 
counted  as  merely  a  little  n)ore  hard  luck,  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  later  on  when  frontier 
justice  should  havearopeabout  the  culprits'  necks. 

Meanwhile,  gold  hoards,  the  products  of  many 
a  weary  day's  panning,  continued  to  disappear 
with  monotonous  and  heart-breaking  regularity. 
Not  a  few  of  the  gold-seekers  at  length  became 
discouraged,  hopeless  of  ever  amassing  a  "  pile  " 
in  the  Silver  How  district  They  pulled  up  the 
stakes  outlining 
their  individual 
claims,  indicating 
thereby  that  any- 
one else  could 
"jump"  them  who 
thought  it  worth 
while,  and  then 
"lit  out  "for  more 
profitable  fields. 
If  the  thing  had 
kept  up  the  way  it 
was  going,  it  would 
only  have,  been  a 
matter  of  weeks 
lH;fore  the  dig- 
gings were  desert 
ed.  Some  of  the 
more  ignorant 
miners  saw  the 
handof  his  Satanic 
Majesty  in  the 
mysterious  occur- 
rences, and  re- 
fused straightway 
to  fight  or  to  at 
tempt  to  thwart 
the  plans  of  any 
such  powerful  op 
ponent.  'I'hesefew 


stood  their  losses  philosophically  until  they  could 
no  longer  raise  even  a  "grub-stake"  amongst 
them,  and  then  they,  too,  forsook  the  diggings. 

"  I  wasn't  scared  of  any  devil,"  said  Lapier, 
in  relating  his  experiences.  "  No,  sir,  it  wasn't 
any  bogey  man  according  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing ;  it  was  some  scallywag  right  amongst  our 
own  crowd  who  was  too  lazy  and  unprincipled 
to  get  his  own  stake  honestly.  And  more  than 
that,  it  was  some  fellow  who  was  watching 
everything  done  by  the  Vigilantes  and  more 
than  likely  taking  part  in  every  talk.  His  sure 
way  of  going  about  his  dirty  work  proved  it" 

One  night  a  miner  crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  the  greater  part  of  a  mile  to  notify  to 
Walsh  and  his  men  that  someone  was  at  that 
very  instant  trying  to  break  into  his  log  shack, 
where  he  had  gold-dust  secreted,  and  outside  of 
which,  in  accord  with  customary  preference,  he 
had  been  wrapped  in  his  blanket  asleep.  II 
the  boys  would  hustle  themselves,  he  said, 
they  might  catch  the  rascally  gold-stealers  red- 
handed. 

The  "  boys "  needed  no  urging,  however. 
They  were  on  the  backs  of  their  ponies  in  an 
instant  A  few  rods  away  from  the  shack  they 
all  dismounted  and  spread  out  swiftly  to 
surround  the  robbers.  At  the  proper  moment, 
in  response  to  a  low  whistle  from  Walsh,  they 
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closed  in,  in  the  darkness,  until  they  were 
drawn  up  in  a  narrow  cordon  about  the 
premises ;  whereupon,  with  a  loud  shout  and 
the  discharge  of  a  dozen  six-shooters  in  unison, 
they  rushed  forward  and  captured— Bill  VVolher- 
spoon's  milch-cow,  which  had  broken  out  of  its 
corral  near  by  ! 

This  ludicrous  incident  made  a  laughing- 
stock of  the  Vigilantes  for  a  time,  naturally 
enough.  But  in  the  exciting  events  which 
were  shortly  to  follow  the  affair  was  soon  lost 
sight  of. 

A  couple  of  afternoons  after  the  cow  episode 
Lapier  and  Walsh  and  two  other  men  came 
together  near  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  paused 
to  discuss  current  events  after  the  prevailing 
custom.  In  the  course  of  their  talk  each  of 
them  happened  to  make  mention  of  his  recent 
big  "  finds "  in  the  way  of  nuggets.  Among 
others,  Lapier  described  an  azurite 
specimen  rich  in  gold,  an  unusual 
find  outside  of  Africa,  as  they  all 
thought  then  ;  and  each  of  the  other 
men  in  turn  boasted  of  what  he  had 
also  lately  added  to  his  sack. 

By  the  barest  chance,  just  at 
that  instant  Lapier  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  a  clump  of  willows  at 
one  side  of  the  gulch,  and  was  there 
startled  to  see  the  dough-coloured 
face  of  Sin  Looey,  the  "  Chinee," 
who  was  peering  eagerly  out  froui 
the  brush,  seemingly  engrossed  in 
the  conversation  of  the  white  men. 

Walsh,  having  noticed  Lapier's 
start  of  surprise,  looked  quickly 
round  and  discovered  the  China 
boy  also. 

*'  I  >on't  let  on  that  you  see  him, 
Frank,"  said  the  big  man,  quietly, 
and,  suiting  his  own  action  to  the 
words  lA't's  move  on.  This  has 
given  mc  an  idea." 

lapier  could  see  Walsh  was 
pleased  that  he  had  stumbled  on 
tangible  evidence  at  last  ;  and  the 
look  of  vindictiveness  which  spread 
over  his  face  at  the  thought  showed 
that  things  were  likely  to  go  hard 
with  Sin  Looey. 

After  getting  out  of  ear-shot  of 
the  China  boy  — for  Sin  Looey  was 
only  a  lad — the  four  miners  pro- 
ceeded up  the  canyon,  pretending 
not  even  to  have  noticed  him,  and 
agreeing  among  themselves,  in  the 
excited  talk  which  ensued,  that  Sin 
Looey's  skulking  there  in  the 
willows  and  being  so  eager  to  hear 


their  words  had,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  very 
suspicious  look. 

'i'he  Chinaman  had  been  previously  "  investi- 
gated," along  with  the  others,  by  the  committee, 
and  had  always  been  kept  more  or  less  under 
surveillance.  But  he  was  such  a  bland,  half 
stupid,  but  wholly  honest-appearing  heathen, 
and  such  an  arrant  coward  in  all  matters  re- 
quiring nerve,  that  no  one  had  ever  seriously 
suspected  him  of  being  the  thief. 

Some  time  during  the  ensuing  night  all  four 
of  the  men  forming  the  party  who  had  seen  Sin 
Looey  skulking  claimed  to  have  been  robbed 
of  every  grain  of  gold-dust  they  had  iti  their 
sacks  !  In  Lapier's  case  even  the  sack,  a  buck- 
skin affair,  was  missing. 

Early  the  next  morning  lapier  had  just 
returned  to  his  little  shack  from  a  trip  to  notify 
the- vigilance  committee  of  this  fresh  calamity 
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when  he  was  surpnsed  to  see  the  young  China- 
man coming  from  an  opposite  direction  toward 
him,  holding  some  small  object  hesitatingly  out 
toward  the  white  man,  seemingly  in  doubt  as  to 
what  his  |)ersonal  reception  would  be.  In  the 
object  held  in  Sin  Looey's  hand  Lapier  instantly 
recognised  his  missing  gold-pouch. 

"  Allee  same  found  'um  over  by  Lob's  lanch, 
light  on  glound,"  the  boy  remarked,  with  a 
propitiative  air,  and  with  the  usual  turning  of 
his  "  r  "  letters  into  the  softer  labial. 

"  Rob's  ranch,"  which  Looey  meant,  was  a 
primitive  tin -dipper -and -water -barrel  whisky 
"joint "  up  the  street,  which  used  to  disjxrnse  a 
fiery  brand  of  liquor  to  thirsty  miners. 

Lapier  was  certain,  of  course,  that  the 
"  Chink  "  was  lying  about  the  pouch,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  perplexed  him  to  account  for  the 
lad's  returning  the  empty  receptacle. 

"  I  reckon  you  found  'um  all  samee  right 
underneath  the  ground," 
the  white  man  responded, 
grimly.  Then,  catching 
the  China  boy  by  the 
arm,  he  started  toward 
what  in  these  days  would 
be  a  lock-up,  but  which 
was  at  that  time  any 
locality  where  the  captain 
of  the  Vigilantes  might 
be  encountered. 

They  fell  in  with  Walsh 
soon  after,  just  as  the 
latter  was  leaving  Rob's 
place,  where  he  had  a|>- 
parenlly  been  fortifying 
himself. 

"  The  very  gossoon  I 
wanted  to  clap  my  eyes 
ufKjn  I  "  the  Irishman  ex- 
claimed, joyfully,  in  his 
deep,  mellifluous  brogue. 

The  frightened  Chinaman 
with  terror  when  big  "  Rick 


judges — was  then  rushed,  according  to  frontier 
law,  through  the  rude  mockery  of  a  trial. 

Of  course,  the  miserable  wretch's  fate  had 
been  sealed  the  moment  he  was  thrown  in  a 
huddled  heap  upon  the  fatal  "  pulpit,"  a  doom 
which  the  rough  onlookers  awaited  with  a  desire  to 
see  the  "sneaking  yellow  thief"  get  his  deserts. 

The  regulation  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  self-constituted  judge,  jury,  and  prosecut- 
ing attorney  in  one— Walsh,  who  claimed  to  be 
all  of  these  things  ex-officio — when  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unlooked-for  event  happened. 

A  storm  had  been  threatening  throughout  the 
morning,  and  suddenly,  with  a  terrific  clap  of 
thunder,  which  is  nowhere  so  awesom.e,  so 
crashing  in  volume,  as  it  is  in  these  black 
canyons  of  the  Rockies,  the  tempest  broke. 
Instantaneously,  as  the  thunder-clap  resounded, 
Pulpit  Rock,  a  solid,  thousand-ton  mass,  which 
had  withstood  the  fierce  mountain  storms  of 


From  a\ 


rULriT  ROCK  AS  IT  IS  TO-l)AV. 


began  to  stutter 
'  Walsh  and  some 
of  the  l>oys  "  seized  hold  of  him  and  began  to 
run  him  at  a  trot  across  the  creek  to  Pulpit 
Rock  — which  in  those  days  represented  the 
prisoner's  dock,  witness  stand,  gallows,  and 
justice-room  in  one  of  Silver  Bow — the  entire 
population  of  stern  faced  placer  miners  trailing 
along  behind. 

"  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  are  ye  guilty  or  are  ye 
not  ?  You're  a  liar  !  "  Walsh  said  all  in  a  breath, 
as  a  hurried  preliminary  to  the  Chinaman's 
trial. 

Sin  IwOoey,  limp  as  a  rag,  frightened  com- 
pletely out  of^  all  ability  to  utter  an  intelligible 
word  in  his  own  defence — though  he  glanced 
piteously  into  the  stern  faces   of  his  rough 


countless  ages  of  time,  began  to  creak  and 
groan  dismally,  then  shivered  perceptibly 
throughout  its  great  bulk,  and  finally,  with  a 
crash  which  shook  the  solid  earth,  toppled 
and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  canyon,  hurling  its 
human  occupants  a  sheer  thirty  feet  out  into  the 
valley  beneath — white  men  and  prisoner  all 
tangled  together  in  a  confused  and  struggling 
heap.  The  Chinaman's  blue  cotton-clad  legs, 
topped  with  their  ungainly  wooden  "  boats, ' 
protruded  from  the  centre  of  the  human  mass, 
cutting  frantic  circles  in  the  air. 

Although  considerably  bruised  and  shaken, 
no  one  was  seriously  injured.    Had  the  affair 

Tlie  .iltoix  photQKTsph  »how«  *'  Pulpit  Rock  ~  s*  it  U  to-dar, 

the  muuntain-nide  from  which  it  felt  being  leen  tu  the  Icn. 

The  driving  of  a  railway  throuEb  the  canyon  ha*  conviderabty 
altered  the  appearance  of  the  locaJily.— Ed, 
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been  less  uncanny,  had  it  been  then  attributed 
to  natural  causes,  as  it  was  later  on,  being 
traced  back  to  a  long  scries  of  landslides, 
similar  to  the  recent  terrible  happening  at 
Frank,  N.W.T.,  it  would  have  had  a  ludicrous 
aspect  in  place  of  the  awesome  fear  with  which 
it  was  regarded  by  tlie  superstitious  miners. 

The  first  man  to  recover  from  the  shock  was 
Walsh,  fearful  that  his  prisoner  would  take 
advantage  of  the  excitement  to  get  away.  But 
his  fears  proved  groundless,  as  would  have 
occurred  to  a  man  less  eager  for  bloodshed,  the 
China  boy  being  completely  unnerved  by  his 
recent  experiences,  and  by  this  time  half  dead 
with  fright. 

Now,  none  of  the  .Silver  Bow  diggers  were 
men  who  could  be  easily  scared,  and  they 
regarded  a  camp-thief  as  cowboys  look  upon  a 
"rustler "—there  is  but  one  fitting  end  for 
either.  All  the  same,  when  Providence  had 
palpably  interjxjsed  between  them  and  their 
victim,  as  here  seemed  to  be  the  case,  they 
could  proceed  no  further.    Maybe  the  accident 


was  a  sign  that  Sin  Looey  was  innocent.  Any 
way,  come  to  think  of  it,  they  had  mighty  slim 
evidence  against  the  Chinaman.  Barring  his 
being  found  with  an  empty  gold-sack,  and  the 
arguments  of  big  "  Rick "  Walsh,  they  had 
slight  proof  of  his  guilt. 

This  sort  of  talk  made  the  captain  of  the 
Vigilantes  cross.  The  men  couldn't  see  for  the 
life  of  them  what  made  him  so  especially  vindic- 
tive and  an.xious  to  go  on  with  the  business 
after  all  that  had  happened,  even  if  the  victim 
■was  a  Chinaman. 

"  I -end  me  a  gun,"  cried  Walsh,  who  had  lest 
his  OWJ1  wea|)on  in  the  landslip,  "  and  Fll  shoot 
the  man  myself.  'Tis  a  pack  of  old  women  the 
whole  lot  of  you  are." 

But  no  gun  was  forthcoming.  Instead,  a 
stalwart  New  Englander  among  the  crowd  of 
miners  warned  the  irate  Irishman  that  he  would 
have  to  fight  the  white  men  first  if  he  [KTsisted 
in  his  attack  on  the  Chinaman. 

"  This  session  of  court  stands  adjourned," 
said  the  Yankee,  "  by  a  wnanimous  vote,  and  it 
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isn't  safe  for  any  man  to  monkey  with  its 
judgment." 

Walsh  being  thus  baffled,  and  the  China  boy 
taken  under  I^piers  own  personal  protection, 
the  Irishman  went  back  over  the  creek  to  his 
own  camp,  muttering  ilireats  against  the  whole 
bunch  of  miners.  Lapier  was  much  puzzled 
to  account  for  his  being  so  persistent  when  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  had  cried  "  halt." 

Wc  now  come  to  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
mystery.     During  the  succeeding  few  days 
Walsh  tried  twice  to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
.Sin  Looey,  but  without 
success. 

The  fourth  night  after 
the  mysterious  fall  of 
the  big  rock  was 
a  very  stormy 
one.  About 
two  o'clock  ill 
the  morning, 
Lapier,  lying 
asleep  in  his 
bunk,  against 
the  inside  wall 
of  his  shack, 
was  pretty  nearly 
scared  out  of  his 
wits  by  the  loud 
explosion  of  a 
six-shooter  not 
ten  feet  from  his 
head.  Springing 
out  of  the  bunk 
at  a  single 
bound,  and 
lighting  a  torch 
which  projected  from 
the  wall,  he  l>eheld  Sin 
I.ooey  standing  in  the 
open  door  of  the  lean- 
to  at  one  end  of  the 
primitive  little  shelter,  grasp 
ing  a  still  smoking  revolver, 
and  peering  fixedly  out  into 
the  stormy  night,  i'he  (  liina 
boy,  being,  as  I  have  said, 
now  under  I^pier's  special 
protection,  had  a  short  lime 
before  been  curled  up  asleep  in  his  blanket  on 
the  floor  of  the  shack.  Outside,  someone  was 
groaning  loudly  as  if  in  terrible  pain. 

"  What's  the  rumpus.  Looey  ?  "  cried  Lapier. 
*'  Who  have  you  been  sliooting  ?  " 

The  Cliina  lad  excitedly  gesticulated  in  an 
endeavour  to  make  Lnpicr  understand  his 
voluble  "  pidgin  "  lingo. 

"  Ilishman,"  he  said,  "come  deeping,  deep 
ing  'long,  slick  hand  light  on  my  face.    I  shoot 


'urn,  then  Ilishman  yell,  fall  on  back,  then  Ilish- 
man "    And  Looey  would  have  kept  on 

indefinitely  had  not  Lapier  seized  the  torch  and 
rushed  out  of  doors  the  instant  he  understood 
the  state  of  affairs. 

It  was  the  Irishman — Walsh.  The  China 
boy's  bullet  had  caught  him  in  the  muscles  of 
the  right  shoulder,  where  it  had  inflicted  a  very 
painful  but,  as  it  proved,  a  trifling  wound. 
Looey  and  lapier  got  the  big  Irishman  securely 
bound,  intending  to  take  him  over  to  Helena 
the  following  day  to  have  him  placed  in  gaol. 
But  he  got  away  somehow  in  the  night. 

However,  he  escaped  one  fate  only  to  fall  a 
victim   to  another  far  worse.     A  party  of 
prospectors  came  across  the  body  of  the  ex- 
\'igilante  captain  a  few  days  after  his  escape, 
almost  at  the  very  top  of 
Mount  Haggin.    He  had 
been  trying  to  cross  the 
peak  on  his  way 
down  into  Idaho 
or  Utah,  when 
a  big  loose  boul- 
der, which  he 
had  in  some 
manner  started, 
had    fallen  on 
him,  pinning 
him  down  help- 
lessly   by  the 
legs.  So  he  had 
died. 

On  Walsh's 
body  was  found 
the  identical 
azurite  gold 
nugget  stolen 
from  I>apier.  If 
there  had  been 
any  doubt  be- 
fore as  to  who 
was  the  gold- 
thief,  this  dis- 
covery settled  it 
Just  how  he 
succeeded  in 
worki  ng  his 
scheme,  or 

whether  he  had  helpers,  was  never  learned.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  Vigilantes 
were  in  league  with  him,  and  tliat — under  pretence 
of  protecting  them — miners  were  systematically 
"pumfK'd  "  as  to  where  they  secreted  their  hoards. 

I-ipicr,  now  a  grey-haired  old  man,  is  pre- 
jxircd  to  stake  his  last  dollar  that  the  *'  Chinee 
Looey  was  no  thief.    He  lived  in  Lapier's  family 
for  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Walsh  and 
then  went  back  to  China  a  wealthy  aristocrat 
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\  my  way  to  New  Britain  1  passed 
through  the  China  Straits,  which  are 
situated  at  the  extreme  south  end  of 
New  Ciuinea,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  Island  of  Sariba.  These 
straits  were  named  by  Captain  Moresby,  R.N., 
who,  in  1873,  discoveri'd  them  to  be  the  most 
direct  route  from  Australia  to  China.  Up  to 
the  present  time,  however,  the  jxissage  has  not 
been  utilized  in  this  way. 

We  sailed  through  the  Trobriands,  a  vast 
number  of  low,  thickly-wooded  islands,  entirely 
covered  with  prolific  undergrowth  and  the  ever- 
lasting cocoa  palm.  They  are  densely  populated, 
and  the  natives  surrounded  us  in  their  e.xquisitely 
carved  and  beautifully  designed  canoes,  offering 
all  kinds  of  uniijue  ornaments  and  eager  in  their 
desire  to  trade.  Their 
hair  is  worn  hanging  in 
ringlets  over  their  shoulders, 
and  they  appeared  to  be  a 
far  finer  race  of  people  than 
the  I'apuans  of  the  main- 
land.    Passing  the  islands 


of  the  d'Kntreoastreaux  (Iroup,  we  entered  St. 
(ieorge's  (Channel,  which  divides  New  Britain 
from  New  Ireland,  and  after  a  week's  toil,  beating 
against  adverse  winds  and  strong  currents,  arrived 
at  the  only  white  .settlement  in  New  Britain. 

As  we  rounded  the  nortficrn  end  of  the  straits 
at  the  entrance  to  Blanch  Bay  we  perceived  a 
few  houses  on  the  left  shore,  and  some  others 
a  mile  or  two  down  the  bay.  On  our  right 
there  rose  out  of  the  sea  a  magnificent  moun- 
tain, from  the  summit  of  which  we  could  see 
smoke  rising  steadily  into  the  cloudless  sky, 
while  an  occasional  spurt  of  flame,  belching 
high  in  the  air,  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  one  of 
the  active  volcanoes  of 
New  Britain. 


o.vr.  KF  iMi;  At!  IV 
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\Vc  dropped  anrlinr  opposite  Raluiii,  a 
valuable  phiiitaliun  owned  by  a  halfcastc 
Samoaii  lady.  This  is  ror)sidcrcd  to  be  the 
richest  and  most  extensive  in  the  whole  f)f  the 
.South  Pacific.  One  of  the  first  persons  to 
pay  ine  a  visit  was  a  young  native  girl,  who 
stood  on  tlie  beach  and  watched  our  doings 
with  i>athetic  interest  as  the  yacht  was  brought 
to  her  moorings.  When,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, I  landed,  she  l)eggcd  very  hard  of  me  to 
buy  tl>e  variety  of  goods  she  carried  in  a 
native  plaited  basket  slung  on  her  back 
and  suspended  by  fibres  across  her  head.  So 
great  was  the  weight  she  had  been  made  to 
carry  in  this  way  since  childhood  that  there 
was  a  deep  indentation  . 
in  the  forefront  of  her 
head.    On  examination 


that  the  water  commenced  to  get  warm.  The 
nearer  we  approached  to  the  foot  of  the  volcano 
the  hotter  it  became,  until  at  last  I  could  not 
bear  to  dip  my  hand  in  it.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  this  would  he  a  capital  place  to  bathe— a 
natural  open-air  warm  bath  — and  therefore  I 
made  my  natives  build  me  a  small  landing- 
stage.  From  this  I  enjoyed  many  a  dip  in  the 
bubbling  warm  water.  _  Still  farther  up  the  inlet 
I  saw  steam  bubblin;^  up  in  all  directions  owing 
to  the  terrific  volauiic  disturbance  going  on 
l>elow  the  surface.  The  heat  here  proved  so 
great  that  the  |viint  on  my  l»ont  began  to  blister 
and  I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  cooler  parts 
again.  The  [»hoto.  liere  reproduced  shows  my 
l)alhing-place  in  this  curious  hot-water  inlet. 
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I  found  the  basket  c  ontained  a  pig,  a  dog,  and 
a  large  quantity  of  yams,  taros.  and  betel-nut. 
On  tile  top  of  all  was  a  huge  bunch  of  bananas, 
cut  with  the  stalk  fcom  the  tree,  and  weighing 
alone  over  forty  pounds.  Hesi<les  all  this  the 
poor  girl  carried  an  infant,  who  was  in  mortal 
terror  of  me  from  the  time  I  first  made  my 
appearance  until  I  had  relieved  the  nunher  of 
all  her  marketable  goods  and  sent  lu-r  off 
rejoicing  with  a  few  yards  of  turkey-red,  a  piece 
of  whi<  1)  she  promptly  wrapped  round  her  body. 

In  the  i-ool  of  the  evening  I  took  the  gig  and 
rowcil  up  an  inviting-looking  inlet  beneath  the 
sh.uluw  of  the  great  volcano.  After  navigating 
this  arm  of  tin-  h.iv  for  a  nnle  or  two  1  noticed 


'I'he  day  after  my  arrival  at  Blanch  Bay  1 
took  a  small  force  of  my  men,  well  armed,  aiul 
made  an  expedition  into  the  exterior  to  pay  a 
\isit  to  a  chief  who  was  reputed  to  have  an 
enormous  family,  anil  much  worldly  wealth. 
We  had  a  weary  tramp  of  some  hours  through 
heavy  undergrowth,  tlescending  at  one  moment 
to  the  very  depths  of  a  precipitous  ravine,  only 
to  be  conlronlid  immediately  afterwards  by  the 
face  of  an  almost  insurmountable  mountain. 
During  this  fatiguing  march  I  was  joined  by 
numerous  natives  from  surrounding  villages, 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  perfectly  nude, 
and  curious  to  behold  the  daring  stranger  who 
had  comnutlid  himself  so  rashly  as  to  make 
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a  journey  into  the  hitherto  unknown  interior  of 
their  country.  At  last,  pii*asantly  situated 
l>cneath  numerous  surrounding  cocoanut  pahns, 
we  came  u[M)n  the  curiously  built  houses  of  the 
village  1  had  come  to  see,  and  by  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  who  darted  hither  and  thither  among 
the  crotons  and  huts,  I  could  tell  how  excited 
they  were  at  this  unexpected  visit.  A  photo- 
graph ol  this  village  is  here  reproduced,  and  my 
readers  will  notice  the  significant  collection  of 
skulls  in  the  foreground  to  the  right. 


along  the  beams  inside,  I  perceived  several 
curious  coils  beautifully  laced  with  rattan  and 
resembling  in  appearance  a  number  of  life 
buoys.  ICach  of  these  coils,  1  learned,  con- 
tamed  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  of  minute 
shell  money  threaded  on  the  finest  bamboo 
cane  and  called  "  dewarra."  A  fathom  of  this 
shell  money  is  worth  two  shillings  in  English 
coin  to  all  the  traders  in  the  South  Seas,  for 
with  it  they  can  purchase  copra  (dried  cocaanut 
used  for  making  oil),  tortoiseshell,  and  all  other 
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The  chief  himself,  an  old  man  with  white 
hair  and  Ix-ard,  was  not  long  in  presenting  him- 
self, followed  immediately  by  his  numerous 
wives  and  children,  numbering  nearly  fifty  in 
all.  He  tried  to  make  ine  believe  that  everyone 
around  him  was  either  his  wife  or  his  child.  I 
made  this  much-married  gentleman  a  present  of 
a  flannel  shirt  and  sonie  white  c.ilico,  which  he 
immediately  donned,  to  the  huge  amusement  of 
his  numerous  family.  When  I -set  up  my  camera 
t{»  jihoto^raph  the  group  they  gazed  in  great 
wonderment  at  the  strange  box  and  laughed 
immoderately  at  the  black  cloth  I  placed  over 
it,  saying  how  foolish  I  was  to  clothe  the  l)ox 
when  they  thcmsdvcs  had  nothing  with  which 
to  cover  their  bodies.  IJy  means  of  unmistak- 
able signs  they  It  t  me  know  how  very  mad  they 
consiili-red  mc. 

.\ftt  r  the  ordi  al  by  cvimera  the  » hief  took 
me  into  his  "l.mibu  "  house,  where,  hanging 


articles  of  trade.  Each  of  these  coils,  therefore, 
was  worth  about  twenty-five  |>ounds,  and  by  the 
numbers  the  chief  ix)s.sessed  I  calculatctl  that 
he  was  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds.  A 
photogra[)h  of  this  trhief  and  his  family  is  given 
at  the  top  of  the  following  |>age,  and  shows  him 
wearing  the  shirt  I  gave  him. 

He  showed  me  some  slaves  which  he  was 
"  fattening  for  table  '"  as  it-  were,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  asked  if  1  would  stay  and  have  some 
food  with  him.  His  meaning  was  unmistakable, 
so  I  hurriedly  begged  to  be  excused.  After 
partaking  of  a  few  bananas  these  at  least  I 
knew  to  be  safe  eating  — I  hastened  my  de- 
parture, lest  this  old  ogre  might  suddenly  take  it 
into  his  head  to  sample  me  or  one  of  my  men 
as  a  new  dish. 

Every  other  day  Jt  was  the  custom  for  the 
natives  to  gather  together  at  a  certain  spot  near 
tlie  beach  where  we  lav  at  anchor  and  hold  a 
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themselves  various 
food,  and  selling 
Blanch  Bay  people. 
At  these  markets 
I  purchased  very 
many  curious  trea- 
sures, giving  in 
exchange  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  calico, 
or  turkey  red.  My 
next  photograph 
shows  a  typical 
native  market  in 
full  swing,  and 
gives  some  idea  of 
the  scene  of  bustle 
and  animation 
which  prevails. 

Whilst  attending 
one  of  the  s  e 
nurkets  I  saw  a 
most  repulsive- 
looking  man,  and 
was  told  he  was  one 
of  the  wealthiest 
chiefs  of  the  in- 
terior— a  man  who 
kept  many  slaves 
and  was  in  the 
habit  of  killing 


' '  market,  exchang- 

i  n  g  amongst 
articles  of  commerce  and 
taros  and  bananas  to  the 


and  eating  one  every  few  days,  being  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  cannibals  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  securing  a 
photograph  of  this  amiable  personage.  His 
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upper  lip  was  slit  and  citlicr  half  sewn 
into  his  nostrils.     This  "ornamenta- 
tion," he  told  me,  added  considerably 
to   his    beauty   according  to 
native  ideas.   He  was  evidently 
extremely  careful  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance, 
and  one  might 
almost  have  thought 
he  had  visited  civi- 
lization— for  he  pow- 
dered his  face  !  Not 
being  able  to  pro- 
cure anything  finer, 
however,  this  canni- 
bal  dandy  used 
lime  !  This  startling 
accessory  of  the 
toilet  will   l>e  seen 
liberally  bedaubed 
over  his  face  and 
beard  in  the  accom- 
panying snap-shot. 

One  day  I  heard 
there  was  to  be  a 
great    native  feast 
and  dance  a  few  miles 
in  the  forest,  and,  as  I 
received  a  special  invi- 
tation from  the  chief  at 
whose  village  the  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  held, 
I  elected  to  go. 

This  chief,  whose 
photograph  is  next  re- 
produced, was  a  man  of 
enormous  stature,  stand- 
ing si.v  feet  eleven  in 
height,  with  a  fantastic 
headgear  of  feathers, 
which  added  consider- 
ably to  his  height. 
When  I  reached  the 
village  it  reminded  me 
curiously  of  a  country 
fair  at  home.  (ireat 
bunches  of  brightly- 
coloured  crolons  and 
hibiscus  were  festooned 
from  tree  to  tree,  the 
trunks  being  encircled 
with  strings  of  prettily 
blended  garlands  of 
creepers,  'fhere  were,  I 
should  say,  upwards  of 
three  thousand  natives 
gathered  together  from 
the  different  islands, 
some   to   witness  and 


A  CANNIUAL  DANUV— HE  I'OWDKKKIl  HIS  FACE  WITH  LI>IK  : 
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TiiK  CHiicr  WHO  CAVB  THE  feast. 
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Others  to  talce  part  in  the  ftsli\ities. 
Many  hundreds  of  these  visitors  were 
covered  with  feathers  and  paint,  and 
with  their  weird  headdresses  of 
parrots'  and  other  feathers  gave 
a   most   ferocious  and  savage 
appearance  to  the 
scene.      I^rge  parti- 
tions of  ferns  and 
palms  were  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  hiding 
the    performers  from 
view  when  not  actually 
going    through  their 
strange  evolutions. 

Presendy  the  dismal 
noise  of  many  tom- 
toms was  to  be  heard, 
and  immediately  each 
tribe  came  forward  in 
its   turn  and  went 
through  their  esjwcial 
form   of  dance.  At 
their  fierce  and  wild 
noises    and  extra- 
ordinary contortions  of 
body    and   features  I 
could  not  help  feeling 
a  strange  sensiUion  of 
awe.     Each  tribe  per- 
formed its  own  dance, 
which  is  owned  by  their 
chief,  who  either  designs 
it   himself  or,    if  not 
sufTiciently  intelligent  to 
do   this,   purchases  it 
from    a  neighbouring 
warrior. 

Tiie  women  spectators 
squatletl  on  one  side  of 
the  arena  and,  so  far  as 
1  could  see,  exhibited 
but  little  interest  in  the 
performance.  They  all 
chewed  vigorously  at 
their  betel-nut  and  in- 
dulged in  the  gossip  ^f 
the  place,  occasionally 
falling  asleep,  to  be 
awakened  by  some 
terrific  whoop  which 
told  of  the  termination 
of  one  part  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  men,  who  were 
ranged  opposite  the 
women,  applauded  the 
different  dances  in  a 
most  vociferous  manner. 
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occasionally  rolling  on  the  ground  ami  siioutinR 
for  joy  in  their  excili  nu-nl.     I  he  annexed  illus 
Iration  shows  a  group  of  natives  in  beautiful 
feather  headdresses  al)0iit  to  commence  a  dance. 

Facing  the  people  in  a  large  cleared  s|»;ice  in 
the  forest  was  erected  a  huge  screen,  towering  to 
a  height  of  about  fifty  feet,  on  which  was  hung 
all  the  portable  proiK-riy  of  the  chief  who  was 
acting  as  host. 

Innumerable  coils  of  dewarra  were  there  to 


has  tlK'  right  of  levying  a  small  tax  by  way  <jf 
j)aynient  for  tiie  entcrtainnu'nt. 

I  witnessed  some  sixty  dances,  varying  but 
little  so  far  as  my  uneducated  eye  could  see  in 
perfonnance,  and  not  at  all  in  the  music  which 
accomi)nnied  them,  and  Ijlien  I  began  to  be 
wearied  of  it  all. 

Presently  I  saw  several  suspicious  •  looking 
pieces  of  cooked  meat  being  handed  round  in 
banana  leaves,  and  .so,  snatchitig  up  the  two 


SA1IVKS  AKOIT  TO  reHt'UMM 
1HIHAL  |IANCI«. 

.«)  [I'luylii. 
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cause  envy  and  covetousness  in  the  minds  of 
the  visitors  and  to  let  the  world  know  of  his 
wealth.  Each  of  these  coils,  as  I  have  before 
explained,  is  valued  at  twenty  five  sovereigns, 
being  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
fathoms  of  the  current  shell  money.  'I'his  is 
a  tiny  shell  resembling  the  cowrie,  but  much 
smaller,  and  is  carefully  bored  and  strung  upon 
narrow  strips  of  bamboo  cane.  The  j)recious 
shell  is  found  on  the  coast  some  hundreds  of 
miles  away — somewhere  towards  the  south-  and 
is  very  much  sought  after,  as  with  it  the  natives 
purchase  their  wi\cs,  their  slaves,  and  all  articles 
of  food.  On  this  screcti  there  were  also 
exhibited  a  great  number  of  trophies  and 
ornaments,  including  the  spears,  scalps,  and 
skulls  of  vanquished  enemies.  It  is  the 
custom  to  present  any  distinguished  visitor 
with  a  gift  of  dewarra,  which  signifies  the 
pleasure  uf  the  chief  at  his  pre>ence.  but  upon 
all  ordinary  natives  ailentling  the  festivity  he 


fathoms  of  native  money  which  had  been 
presented  to  me,  and  complimenting  the  chief 
upon  his  entertainment,  1  beat  a  hasty  retreat, 
fearing  lest  the  next  moment  I  should  he 
expected  to  partake  of  this  doubtful  repast.  It 
was  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  I  again  breathed 
the  pure  air  of  the  coast  and  was  able  to  take 
njy  hand  from  the  trigger  of  my  revolver,  which 
had  been  carefully  hidden  beneath  my  coat 
during  the  whole  time. 

My  visit  here  was  singularly  successful  from  a 
collector's  point  of  view,  and  I  discovered  very 
many  species  in  the  domain  of  ornithology  and 
entomology  that  were  entirely  new  to  st'ience, 
amongst  the  most  ])rominent  being  a  l)eautiful 
kingfisher  (.Mcyone  Websteri)  and  a  superb 
papiiio  (I'apilio  Websteri),  etc. 

I  made  several  excursions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing islands,  the  principal  being  to  the  Duke  of 
York  (iroup,  consisting  of  thirteen  islands,  all 
close  together. 
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I  landed  on  the  Island  of  Mioko  in  this 
group.  It  is  about  a  mile  long,  having  rather 
high  land  at  one  end,  and  gradually  sloping 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sea  at  the  other.  This 
island  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  healthiest 
spots  in  the  South  Seas,  as  it  obtains  the  sea 
breezes  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  On  the 
north  shore  it  has  a  magnificent  natural  harbour, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
cocoa  nut  and  orange  trees,  planted  by  passing 
Samoan  traders,  while  the  other  side  is  pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  tidal 
waves  and  hurricanes  by  a  very  large  reef  running 
off  the  island  for  some  considerable  distance. 

The  natives  resembled  those  of  the  mainland 


A  r.Rot'l-  OK  "  l>UK  DfK  rSRKOIIMKKK. 
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of  New  Britain  and  seemed  pleased  to  see  me, 
taking  me  all  over  the  island  and  showing  me 
through  their  vill.nges.  ,\t  the  higher  end  I  found 
a  very  large  underground  grotto,  in  which  they 
told  me  it  was  customary  to  hold  their  «-antiibal 
feasts.  Whilst  I  w;is  on  this  island  a  curious 
custom  peculiar  to  the  uroup  was  observed. 
It  is  called  the  "  Duk  Duk."  its  origin,  so  far 
as  I  could  learn  from  the  natives,  dates  back 
several  hundreds  of  years,  and  was  afterwards 
made  use  of  by  a  very  smart  savage  and  cele- 
brated chief  in  order  to  frighten  the  people  into 
giving  up  to  him  their  worldly  goods. 


This  is  how  it  originated.  Some  men  had 
outlawed  themselves  by  committing  a  crime 
against  the  laws  of  their  tribe.  They  were 
thus  debarred  from  the  privileges  of  obtaining 
food  there,  and  so  conceived  the  idea  of 
covering  themselves  entirely  with  leaves  sewn 
together  into  grotes(jue  and  weird  shapes. 
Disguised  in  this  way  they  repaired  to  neigh- 
bouring villages,  making  their  apixrarance  from 
the  jungle  suddenly  with  strange  noises,  and 
frightening  the  unsophisticated  people  to  such  an 
extent  by  the  extraordinary  rumblings  that  they 
caused  to  issue  through  their  spiral  head-cover- 
ings that  food  was  willingly  given  them  in  order 
that  they  might  instantly  take  their  de|)arture. 

This  ruse  proved  so  uni- 
formly successful  in  working 
upon  the  fears  of  these 
])oor,  superstitious  savages 
llmt  eventually  a  certain 
chief — more  intellectual  and 
tyrannical  than  the  rest — 
arrogated  to  himself  the 
right  of  instituting  a  kind 
of  body-guard,  whom  he 
dressed  up  in  this  manner, 
hunting  down  his  enemies 
and  pillaging  their 
villages  with  the 
greatest  imjiunity. 

Any  woman  who 
dared  to  cast  but  one 
glance  upon  the 
dreaded  "  Duk  Duk  " 
was  instantly  put  to  death,  and 
even  at  the  time  when  I  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  this 
l  ustoni  although  its  old-time 
significance  has  departed  and  it 
was  only  performed  in  a  sort  of 
merrymaking  way  -  upon  the 
first  warning  of  the  approach  of 
these  strange,  devil-like  a[)|>ari- 
tions  the  women  fled  in  abject 
terror,  secreting  themselves  in  the 
densest  jungle  they  could  find. 
A  day  or  two  iK-fore  I  started  on  my  cruise 
again  I  made  my  last  exjK-dition  into  the  forest. 
After  rowing  a  few  miles  along  the  <  oast  I  left 
my  men  in  the  boat  with  instructions  to  wait 
until  I  returned.  Taking  my  native  boy  to 
c  arry  the  camera,  I  made  my  way  up  a  small 
stream  to  where  I  had  been  told  was  a 
beautiful  cascade,  of  which  I  hojx'd  to  get  a 
|)icture.  After  following  the  stream  for  a  mile 
or  two  I  came  upon  a  pretty  little  glade  with  a 
few  banana  trees  dotted  alxjut  and  the  remains 
of  some  native  huts,  showing  that  at  some 
remote  period  natives  had  dwelt  there.  After 
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refreshing  myself  with  a  few  bnnanas  and  drink- 
ing the  milk  from  one  or  two  young  cocoanuts,  I 
was  about  to  push  on  again  wlicn  suddenly  about 
a  dozen  of  the  wildest  looking  savages  I  had  yet 
seen  made  their  appearance  and  stood  glaring  at 
me  from  a  distance  of  a  dozen  yards — half  in 
fear,  half  in  anger,  at  my  intrusion  into  their 
country.  By  friendly  gestures  I  persuaded  them 
to  approach  and  offered  them  some  sticks  of 
tobacco,  which  they  accepted  with  but  scant 
courtesy.  They  were,  as  1  thought,  about  to 
move  on  when,  struck  by  the  picturesqueness 
of    the   scene,    I   told   my   boy   to   set  up 


flew  past  me,  and  I  fired  two  more  shots, 
whereupon  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  ever  having 
existed,  save  a  couple  of  spears  quivering  in  the 
ground  a  few^  yards  away,  and  two  of  their 
companions  very  much  disabled.  "I  think, 
master,  we  go  back  now,"  remarked  my 
companion,  as  he  started  to  pack  up  the  camera. 
*'  Halloa  ! "  I  shouted,  the  next  moment,  "  how 
is  this  ?  The  shutter  has  been  released." 
"  Perhaps,"  replied  the  boy,  now  trembling 
violently  with  fright,  "  me  'fraid  too  much,  me 
squeeze  him  ball."    This  was  what  had  actually 


the  camera  in  order  that  1  might  take  a 
photograph.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  get  the  savages  in  focus,  standing  about 
in  uncertain  attitudes  of  fear  and  defiance. 
The  shutter  was  plact-d  in  readiness,  and  I  had 
given  the  indiarubber  ball  to  my  boy  to  squeeze 
at  a  given  signal,  wIkii  whi//. !  a  spear  shot  past 
my  head  in  most  uncomff)rtabie  proximity. 
"Lookout!"  shouted  niy  servant,  "these  people 
like  kill  you !"  The  next  instant  my  revolver  was 
smoking  and  one  of  my  assailants  lay  howling 
on  the  ground.    Another  spear,  carelessly  aimed. 


happened,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  for  on 
developing  the  plate  I  found  that  an  excellent 
picture  had  been  taken  of  the  whole  affair — 
one  which  is  absolutely  unique  in  the  whole  of 
my  collection.  This  remarkable  photograjjhic 
curiosity  is  reproduced  above. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  unexpected  en- 
counter I  again  set  sail  for  the  largest  island 
in  the  world  (with  the  exception  of  Australia) 
—  New  (luinea,  the  home  of  the  cannibal, 
and  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
countries. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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A  Night  in  a  God-house. 


Bv  J.  £.  Patterson. 

This  story  sounds  almost  increJib'r,  luiT  the  author  vouches  absolutely  for  it.  It  is  a  striKii  i; 
instance  of  the  danger  which    often  attends  attempts  to  gratify  one's  curiosity  when  in  a 

fcncign  land. 


I N  comparatively  prosaic  Bombay  it 

occurred  ;  but  given  the  necessary 
teiiiperanient,  a  sufficiently  foolish 
disregard  of  eventualities^  a  thirst 
'  for  Icnowledge  or  mischief,  nnd 
adventures  can  be  had  to-day  even  in  English 
back-yards.  Besides,  I  was  young  at  the  time. 
And  what  is  not  possible  to  the  green  seeker 
after  hidden  things  ?  Oh,  those  salad  days, 
when  the  world  seems  young  and  life  lies  before 
us  like  an  Aladdin's  cave  full  of  rich  mysteries 
golden  delights,  and  deeds  of  derring-do  ! 

But  it  was  not  the  glamour  of  romance,  not  a 
desire  to  get  out  of  the  prosairi«;m  of  nvcrnge  life, 
which  let)  inc  into  that  strange  Eastern  god-house 
and  caused  me  six  hours  of  terror  and  suspense. 
No,  it  w.is  simple  curiosity,  a  pure  first-hand 
itching  to  ktiow.  l-^resh  from  years  of  reading 
all  sorts  of  romance^  I  had  gone  out  on  my 
first  voyage  to  the  ever  attractive,  ever  subtle, 
ever  mysterious  East,  After  taking  a  vague 
peep  at  its  life,  over  the  threshold  as  it  were,  in 
Port  Louis,  Tsle  of  I'rance,  I  found  myself  in 
Bombay.  rrc{>art'd  for  all  kinds  of  wonderful 
surprises,  yet  in  truth  ready  for  nothing  of  a 
definite  tremi,  full  of  eager  interest  in  every- 
thing about  me,  from  the  native  fisiiernian 
catching  ground-sharks  to  the  Unghy-wallah 
who  paddled  us  ashore  in  his  duj,'  nut,  I  first 
trod  "  India's  coral  strand  "  in  the  short  but 
lovely  twilight  of  an  Eastern  Saturday  night. 
In  my  pocket  lay  the  iiiagnifi(  ent  sum  of  ten 
rupees;  in  my  hmbs  and  body  the  "pink  ot 
h^lth  " ;  and  in  my  mind  the  determination  to 
pass  notbini^  unnoticed. 

For  conipiinions  I  had  a  Swedish  A.B.,  the 
cook,  and  our  bo 'sun,  who  had  taken  me  under 
his  fatherly  North-country  wing.  After  a  long 
stroll  about  the  city  and  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Oak^theii  kept  by  one  "  Parsee  George  " — we 
were  returning  slowly  towards  the  beach.  1  was 

Vol  «i-7S. 


in  rear  of  the  talkative  party,  losing  ground 

every  few  yards  dccnuse  of  finding  SO  many 
objects  of  interest  by  the  roadside. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  turning  at  the  comer 
t»f  which  stood  a  house  I  shall  never  forget.  At 
the  time  my  companions  must  have  been  a 
good  three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  me.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  T  was  alone.  Not  that 
such  a  circumstance  is  of  the  least  importance 
in  modem  Bombay,  but  it  mattered  much  to 
roe.  . 

The  house  (it  stood  at  the  left  hand  corner  of 
the  road)  had  nothing  special  in  its  appearance. 

It  was  not  walled  in,  as  so  nutny  private  houses 
in  India  are,  but  was  built  back  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  rest  of  the  street  on  that 
side,  and  had  a  big  banana  tree  growinu;  on 
the  intervening  space.  I  give  these  particulars 
so  that  it  may  be  recognised  by  any  mder 
who  knows  the  city  well,  for  1  cannot  remember 
the  names  of  the  two  streets  on  which  it 
abutted. 

Up  to  the  time  of  my  turning  the  left-hand 
corner,  towards  the  great  covered-in  market,  I 
was  simply  gazing  about  in  search  of  some 
object  of  striking  interest.  It  came  the 
moment  I  rounded  the  building— came  in  a 
guise  least  expected. 

About  eight  feet  from  the  comer  of  tlic  house 
there  was  a  shuttered,  but  sashlcss,  window,  one 
shutter  being  quite  closed,  the  other  ajar. 
Through  the  long  slit  of  an  openint;  I  saw,  in 
the  lighted  room  beyond,  a  native  stripped  to 
his  waist,  making  the  lowest  salaams  possible. 
What  he  could  be  bowing  to  in  such  a  manner 
and  at  tliat  time  of  night — well-nigh  the  "  lioui 
when  churchyards  yawn  and  graves  give  up 
their  dead  " — so  mv^tifu  il  me  that  instairJy  I 
crept  up  to  the  window  and  took  a  peep  withm. 

High  in  a  curious  sort  of  chair  framework 
sat  the  most  itgly  carving  my  ^es  had  ever 
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encounleied.  Itf>  rc|)ulaivt:ness  was  abnormal, 
both  in  colour  and  fi-ature  ;  for  it  was  pninted 
to  look  even  worse  th.nn  the  carver's  chisel  had 
made  it.  This  awful-looking  deity  was  the 
object  of  the  salaams  !  The  man  1  had  seen 
(juickly  proved  to  be  one  of  a  parly,  whom  1 


on  that  side  of  the  house,  common  to  Kast 
Indian  dwellings.  My  intense  e.vcitenient  and 
eagerness  to  see  more  of  that  strange  midnight 
worship  prevented  all  thought  of  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  such  a  position  long. 

Slowly  and  with  the  utmost  caution  I  began 


IMI-N  A«H:(.-l.ii<iKIS<i  l>MIV  « 


discovered  in  ones  and  twos  as  they  filed 
between  me  and  the  frightful  god  they  were 
worshipping.  I  stood  iransfixcd,  in  interest  far 
more  than  in  fear.  An  Knglish  lad,  in  a  free 
street  and  a  British  governed  country,  I  had  no 
reason  to  dread  what  the  house  held. 

But  I  could  not  see  enough  of  the  contents 
of  that  big  room.  The  Q[)ening  between  those 
shutters  allowed  me  to  obtain  a  view  of  only  a 
small  section  of  the  apartment.  I  must  see 
more.  For  this  reason  I  gained  a  kneeling 
position  on  the  foot-wide,  three-fecl-high  ledge 


nil    ■  .|.J1  1.  1  I  MK,  SAI  AAMx  ; 

to  draw  the  shutter  farther  away  from  its  fellow. 
During  this  oj)eration  that  lillle  band  of  devotees 
passed  continually  to  and  fro  before  their  image, 
salaaming  and  prostrating  themselves  in  the 
utmost  abjection.  My  eyes  were  strained  in  an 
endeavour  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho.se  portions 
of  the  room  whic  h  were  still  hidden  from  me 
by  the  shutters. 

Then  came  the  keynote  of  probable  tragedy. 

Too  intent  on  watching  the  doings  within  to 
keep  a  proper  guard  on  my  own,  I  pulled 
mechanically  at  the  shutter,  even  when  it  had 
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stopped  moving.  At  this  i>uint  it  was  half 
open.  Its  hinges  were  evidently  rusty  'I'liey 
creaked  a  shrill  warning,  grating  on  the  ear  in 
an  alarming  fashion.  In  an  instant  all  within 
was  dark  as  the  grave,  and  as  quiet.  Not  so 
with  nie.  Fear  at  the  consequences  of  my 
foolish  curiosity  roblx-d  n)e  of  all  pro|>er  self- 
control.  In  wildly  endeavouring  to  counteract 
an  overbalancing  backwards  I  jerked  myself 
too  far  forward,  bringing  tlie  shutter  <|uite  open 
with  m  c  —  a  n  d 
toppled  bodily  into 
the  room  ! 

The  thud  of  my 
body  on  the  boarded 
floor  was  a  signal 
for  fresh  movements 
on  the  jjart  of  my 
enemies,  as  I  now 
guessed  the  wor- 
shippers to  be.  To 
judge  by  the  noise 
of  their  feet  they 
made  a  rush  bodily 
at  the  window.  But 
life  on  board  ship 
and  escapades  in 
tight  corners  on 
shore  had  already 
taught  me  some 
monkeyish  tricks. 
Over  1  rolled,  al- 
most as  soon  as  I 
bumped  on  the 
floor.  A  foot  struck 
against  mine  as  I 
cleared  the  rush. 
Its  owner  went 
down  headlong  by 
the  wall  under  the 
window.  On  him 
pounced  his  fellows, 
apparently  thinking 
him  the  intruder — 
at  least,  it  seemed 
so  to  m  e  ■  •  and 
whilst  they  struggled 
there  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  a  subdued  hubbub  of  mutterings  and 
scuffling,  I  crept  swiftly  away  on  hands  and 
knees. 

Feeling  that  my  life  was  in  my  hands  I  made 
a  rapid  retreat  from  the  little  crowd,  not  know- 
ing nor  caring  whither  1  went,  so  lie  that  I  got 
away.  My  right  shoulder  butni)ed  against  a 
wall.  Alon.ii  it  I  sped,  still  on  my  hands  and 
knees  for  the  sake  of  silence.  A  corner  turned 
me  off.  The  quiet  .scuffle  by  the  window  con- 
tinued ;   evidently   the    excited   natives  had 


not  yet  discovered  their  mistake.  I  hurried 
forward,  and  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  mv 
head  striking  an  obstacle.  A  moment's  exami- 
nation proved  the  barrier  to  be  some  steps,  up 
which  I  went,  spurred  on  by  the  fact  that  a 
minute  lost  would  probably  mean  death  to  me, 
whilst  one  gained  might  save  my  life. 

.Still  hugging  the  wall,  1  quickly  found  myself 
beside  the  chair  of  that  awful-looking  god. 
Now,  I  remembered  seeing  through  the  slit  that 

had  led  me  into 
this  scrape  a  door- 
way to  the  right  of 
the  god's  dais.  I-or 
this  doorway  I  was 
about  to  make  when 
my  arm  encountered 
a  large  space  Ije- 
tween  the  image 
and  the  wall.  I  at 
once  pressed  into  it 
—  to  find  the  god  a 
hollow  one !  Just 
thi  n  a  light  flashed 
on  the  scene  and 
the  scuffling  in  the 
corner  ceased 
abruptly. 

Inside  the  figure 
I  huddled,  mightily 
pleased  at  finding  it 
liig  enough  to  hold 
two  of  my  size  in 
comfort. 

Never  before, 
surely,  was  a  pri- 
soner so  thankful 
for  his  cell  !  As  1 
crouched  there  m 
that  hollow  accu- 
mulation of  ugli- 
ness, afraid  to  look 
out  because  of 
enemies  chancing 
near  enough  to  see 
me,  yet  e.\|>ecting 
discovery  every  mo- 
ment, I  listened  to 
a  new  hubbub  among  the  worshippers.  In 
all  likelihood  some  new  arrivals  with  a  light 
had  shown  that  the  sacrilegious  intruder  was 
not  there,  and  they  were  endeavouring  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance.  In 
consequence  there  was  much  hurrying  to  and 
fro  amongst  them,  much  coming  and  going, 
many  apparent  queries  and  as  many  disappoint- 
ing answers.  Having  no  weapons  with  which 
to  fight  my  way  out  if  discovered  and  attacked, 
everything  depended  upon  strategy,  and  so  all 
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my  faculties  were  concerurated  preternaturally 
on  what  I  heard.  Being  unable  to  see  anything 
that  was  going  on,  my  hearing  and  intuitive 
deduction  hecanie  painfully  acute  in  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  I  would  have  given  years  of 
my  life  for  such  a  key  to  those  fanatics'  doings 
as  understanding  what  was  said  whilst  they 
rapidly  came  and  went.  My  natural  supposition 
was  that  they  were  searching  for  mc. 

From  early  boyhood  u[)  to  the  very  hilt  of 
this  affair  I  had  read,  at  diflferent  times,  tales  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
the  atrocities,  real  and  imaginary,  of  Akbar 
Khan  and  his  followers,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
library  of  stories  wholly  fictitious.  Now  1  saw 
myself  the  subject  of  almost  certain  torture  an 
Knglish  youth  murdered  in  secret,  missed  by 
the  way  and  never  discovered.  If  I  ever  got 
out  of  that  place  alive  I  vowed  1  would  never 
again  be  tempted  to  put  my  head  into  such 
another  scrape.  This  I  swore,  off  and  on, 
whilst  wondering  what  the  idol-worshippers  were 
doing,  and  alternately  pondering  my  chances  of 
escape.  Repeatedly  the  lamps  they  carried 
flashed  brief  beams  of  light  across  the  sjxice 
between  the  god  and  the  wall,  and  as  often  as 
those  flashes  came  I  thought  it  was  all  over  and 
that  the  fanatics  were  about  to  discover  me. 
For  hours  I  seemed  to  be  imprisoned  there,  yet 
the  awful  sus[)ense  I  fiKhire(i  whilst  the  hurry- 
ing about  and  e.xcited  talking  continued  was 
probably  not  of  more  than  fifteen  minutes' 
duration. 

But  my  anxiety  and  fear  were  not  given  an 
op[iorlunity  of  lessening  till  what  was  in  all 


likelihood  considerably 
after  midnight.  When  the 
soft  patter  of  naked  feet 
on  the  bare  floors  and  the 
general  hubbub  had  sub- 
sided, a  quiet  consultation 
(as  it  seemed  to  me)  took 
|)lace  in  the  middle  of 
that  great  room.  \\'hat 
the  result  was  would  be 
idle  of  me  to  guess.  But, 
although  I  had  just  pre- 
viously turned  renegade 
on  curiosity,  my  desire  to 
know  what  was  being  done 
compelled  me  to  turn 
round  in  search  of  a  peej>- 
hole,  which  was  soon 
discovered  somewhere 
about  the  fastening  of  the 
huge  god's  carven  sash. 

It  was  a  small  hole,  to 
which  I  could  apply  only 
one  eye,  and  the  narrow- 
radius  of  my  vision  soon  proved  peculiarly 
exas|K'rating.  Scarcely  had  I  focused  the  little 
crowd  of  about  twenty  devotees  when  they  broke 
apart  and  resumed  their  interrupted  worshipping. 
In  all  probability  they  considered  that  I  bad 
escaped  through  the  w  indow  -  hole  ere  they 
replaced  the  shutter.  Being  such  fanatical 
devotees  they  did  not  even  dream  of  approach- 
ing their  idol  to  look  for  the  sacrilegious  intruder 
there.  As  before,  backwards  and  forwards  they 
passed  in  front  of  the  god,  making  obeisance  to 
the;  floor,  muttering  in  turn  what  I  judged  to  be 
prayers  or  invocations.  To  right  and  left  of  the 
four  steps  leading  up  to  the  god's  throne  or 
chair  stood  men  who  appeared  to  fill  the  office 
of  priests.  As  the  others  drew  near  these  two 
went  through  a  pantomime  of  contortions,  so 
far  as  they  could  without  moving  their  feet ; 
meantime  they  murmured  what  seemed  to  nie 
to  be  the  same  formulx  of  words.  To  every 
worshipper  these  actions  and  murmurs  were 
exactly  repeated,  and  were  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  I  did  not  once  think  of  the  tragic 
ludicrousness  of  the  situation — these  abject 
devotions  to  a  piece  of  hollow  wood  that  hid 
one  whose  mere  presence,  to  their  ideas,  wholly 
desecrated  the  scene. 

Then  came  the  end.  The  worshippers— all 
men,  by  the  way^ — filed  in  solemn  procession 
out  of  sight,  headed  by  one  and  followed  by  the 
other  of  the  two  priests  bearing  their  quaint 
flaring  lamps  with  them. 

I  was  left  in  absolute  darkness— alone  with 
that  great  lump  of  repulsive  carving— alone  to 
escape,  as  I  thought,  back  to  the  comparative 
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safety  of  a  public  street.  The  silence  was 
oppressive,  yet  most  welcome,  and  seemed 
peculiarly  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  what  might 
be  in  the  heavy  heat  of  that  Indian  night. 

For  a  time  I  remained  still,  straining  my  hear- 
ing to  detect  the  faintest  sound.  When  at  last  I 
felt  that  all  was  really  quiet  in  the  place  I  slipped 
down  to  a  sitting  posture  and  took  off  my  slioes, 
then  tied  their  strings  together,  in  order  to  hang 
them  over  my  shoulders,  for  I  should  need  them 
when  once  clear  of  the  god-house. 

My  next  move  was  a  painfully  slow  seeking 
for  the  window  by  which  I  had  tumbled  into 
the  place — painful  chiefly  because  of  my  efforts 
not  to  make  the  slightest  noise,  and  to  be  alert 
to  the  least  disturbance  outside  myself.  Nautical 
instinct  in  the  matter  of  bearings  led  me  almost 
straight  to  the  desired  object.  The  window, 
however,  proved  to  be  secured  in  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  unfasten  !  A  premonition  of  this 
disconcerting  fact  ran  through  me  as  my  fingers 
travelled  hurriedly  over  the  fastening,  each  detail 
of  which  I  then  more  cacefully  examined— all 
the  while  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  lest  some  chance 
custodian  of  the  place  should  come  along  and 
find  me  there.  The  fastening  was,  so  far  as  I 
could  ascertain  in  the  darkness,  composed  of  a 
long  iron  rod,  headed  at  the  top  end,  dropped 
through  a  succession  of  strong  eyes  of  the  same 
metal,  alternately  secured  to  each  shutter,  the 
rod  being  held  in  place  by  a  stout  pliable  wire 
being  rove  through  an  eye  in  at  its  bottom  end. 
All  this  had,  no  doubt,  been  done  during  my 
first  few  minutes  in  the  hollow  god. 

This  discovery  was  a  stunning  blow  to  my 
hopes  of  gaining  freedom  viVi  the  window.  I 
stood  back  a  pace,  quite  aghast  at  my  position. 
To  this  moment  I  had  looked  forward  as  the 
time  when  I  should  issue  from  danger  to  safety, 
chuckling  over  my  escapade.  Now,  however,  I 
saw  myself  in  a  worse  plight  than  ever,  and  once 
again  cursed  the  inherent  curiosity  that  had  led 
me  into  the  muddle. 

In  my  pocket  was  an  ordinary  sailor's  clasp- 
knife,  and  with  this  I  began  a  series  of  futile 
operations  on  the  barrier  to  my  egress.  After 
vainly  trying  to  remove  the  eyes  from  the 
shutters  I  thought  of  sawing  through  the  wire ; 
but,  under  some  mystic  influence,  left  it  severely 
alone  and  turned  again  to  the  eyes  above.  I 
might  as  well  have  endeavoured  to  burgle  the 
Bank  of  England  with  a  lady's  penknife.  More- 
over, all  my  actions  had  to  be  done  in  absolute 
silence  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch. 

Then  came  a  new  idea,  at  first  rapturous  in 
its  |x)ssibilities.  The  wire  ran  right  and  left, 
farther  than  I  could  reach.  What  if  I  followed 
it  and  gained  safety  by  its  means  ?  as  I  had 
years  previously  read  of  one  Theseus  doing  with 
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a  silken  thread  in  the  famous  I^ibyritith  of 
Crete.  At  any  rate,  to  remain  there  would  be 
the  height  of  stupidity  ;  to  seek  freedom  else 
where  was  but  natural.  Accordingly,  I  placed 
my  right  hand  on  the  wire  and  moved  carefully 
along  by  its  side,  presently  to  find  myself  stop{)ed 
by  a  wall  through  which  the  wire  apparently 
continued. 

Realizing  how  precious  the  fleeing  moments 
were  Ixrcoming  to  me,  I  turned  about,  changed 
hands  on  the  wire,  retraced  my  steps,  passed  the 
window,  arrived  at  another  secured  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  length  found  myself  traversing 
a  corridor— the  one,  I  imagined,  along  which 
the  devotees  had  gone  when  leaving  the  presence 
of  the  god. 

Now  was  the  time  for  redoubled  alertness. 
On  what  should  I  emerge  freedom  or  worse 
danger?  My  senses  again  became  acutely  keen 
to  all  outward  matters.  Each  foot  was  lifted  up 
and  put  down  with  a  care  for  which  I  should  not 
previously  have  given  n)yself  credit. 

In  the  same  manner  my  hand  went  along  the 
wire,  which  was  supported  here  and  there  by  a 
staple  in  the  wall.  I  took  infinite  care  not  to 
put  an  ounce  of  weight  on   it.     For  these 
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reasons  my  speed  was  but  liule  more  than  that 
of  the  proverbial  snail. 

From  the  passage  I  entered  another  room, 
passed  a  window  fastened  as  the  others  were, 
and  began  to  thread  a  second  corridor.  Durmg 
all  this  lime  1  heard  no  noise  and  saw  not  the 
faintest  glint  of  a  light.  I  began  to  think  that 
the  building  was  untenanted  save  for  myself  and 
that  repulsive  idol  behind  me.  What  a  glorious 
upshot  to  the  affair  if  such  should  be  tlie  case  ! 
I  could  then  e.Tect  an  exit  in  comfort. 

So  ran  my  thouglUs  as  I  trod  slowly  forward, 
gained  a  turji  in  the  passage,  and  came  full 
upon  a  lighted  room  not  more  than  ten  feet 
away.  Certainly  the  light  was  not  great,  and  it 
was  apparently  produced  by  a  lamp  placed  so 
that  its  beams,  unintentionally  or  otherwise,  did 
not  penetrate  the  corridor.  Instantly  my  hand  left 
the  wire  and  I  halted.  What  was  before  me 
now  ?  'J  o  know  that,  what  would  1  not  have 
given  !  Should  I  go  on,  or  turn  and  make 
all  possible  haste  back  ?  1  stood  there  in  doubt. 
Behind  me  lay  certain  imprisonment  till  day- 
light, if   nothing  worse.     Before  me  -  xvhat  ? 


very  wire  1  had  followed  1  1  had  actually  used 
the  wires  of  their  burglar  alarm  as  a  guide  I 
Trcsh  horror  at  the  risk  I  had  unconsciously 
run  held  me  like  one  petrified.  Evidently  the 
slightest  pull  on  that  wire  would  have  brought 
one,  if  not  more,  of  those  fanatics  down  on  me, 
and.  probably  have  ended  my  escapades  on  the 
spot.  Big  beads  of  perspiration  stood  out  on 
my  face  at  the  thought  of  what  I  had  escaped. 
Mechanically  I  edged  backwards,  taking  esjiecial 
care  to  keep  clear  of  the  wire.  When  again  at 
the  turn  in  the  passage  I  stopped,  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  recollection  that  across  the 
lighted  room  I  had  seen  an  open  doorway. 
Whither  did  it  lead  ?  ("ould  I  reach  it  safely 
and  gain  an  outlet  that  way  ?  Was  it  worth 
while  to  take  the  greater  risk  of  awaking  that 
sleeping  priest  ?  'I'hese  were  the,  thoughts 
occupying  my  brain  as  I  stood  there  in  new 
uncertainty.  The  situation  lent  me  a  courage 
which,  1  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  had  deserted 
me  in  the  face  of  what  1  had  just  e.\|)erienced. 

Again  my  steps  were  directed  forward.  I 
was  determined  to  get  out  of  the  place  if  jios- 
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Perhaps  a  quiet  egress  which  would  be  lost  if  I 
returned.  At  least  I  could  creep  forward  and 
see  what  the  room  held. 

All  was  in  absolute  silence  as  I  crawled  on. 
Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  passage  I  took  a 
hasty  glance  beyond,  and  saw  one  of  the  two 
priests  .stjuatting  on  the  floor  asleep,  his  head 
against  a  wall.  Beside  his  ear  were  three 
bells  attached  to  wires  coming  from  different 
directions,  one  of  them  being  at  the  end  of  the 


sible.  Just  within  the  end  of  the  corridor  I 
drew  up  to  make  a  full  survey  of  the  room.  I 
discovered  that  the  sleeping  priest,  those  warn 
ing  bells,  the  opposite  doorway,  and  a  few 
objects  of  no  interest  were  the  only  things  there. 
I  was  about  to  draw  back  and  debate  afresh 
whether  to  go  back  or  press  onward  ^hen  an 
old  English  naval  cutla.ss  attracted  my  attention. 
It  lay  on  the  floor  by  the  wall,  some  three  feet 
to  niy  right,  and  still  seemed  cajxible  of  doing 
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Hood  service.  If  I  could  only  get  hold  of  it  1 
Then  the  priest  might  wake  and  be  hanged  for 
all  I  cared,  providing  he  did  not  call  help.  As 
a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve  I  had  learnt  to 
u.se  such  a  weapon,  and  should  probably  do  some 
damage  with  it  if  once  in  my  grasp,  should  the 
way  to  freedom  be  barred. 

r)own  L  stooped,  right  at  the  corner  of  the 
passage,  and  reached  towartls  that  much-coveted 
object.  Stretch  out  my  hand  as  I  would,  it 
still  remained  some  inches  lx:yond  my  finger- 
tips. Once  the  sleeper  moved.  Like  a  rush 
of  wind  in  squally  March  I  was  back  in  the 
corridor,  breathing  hard  and  ready  to  run  if  my 
movement  had  further  disturbed  him.  I  wailed, 
listening  keenly.  All  was  .still.  I  took  another 
peep.  He  slept  peacefully,  maybe  dreaming 
that  the  repellent  god  had  many  blessings  in 
store  for  him.  Again  I  essayed  the  cutlass,  this 
time  taking  a  short  pace  into  the  room  before 
reaching  for  it.  Result  :  I  arose  feeling  twenty 
limes  my  former  self.  Once  in  possession  of 
the  cutlass,  I  felt  ready  to  march  straight  over 
to  the  priest,  touch  him  with  the  point  of  my 
weapon,  and  demand  to  be  instantly  let  out  of 
the  building.  But,  then,  what  of  those  others 
whom  he  could  possibly  summon  to  his  aid, 
who  might  come  armed  and  in  numbers? 
I  considered,  seeing  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour. 

Forward  I  stole,  still  noiseless  as  before, 
<  areful  as  ever  to  make  all  my  movements 
in  absolute  silence  ;  yet,  owing  to  the  cut- 
lass, not  under  the  same  severe  tension  of 
feeling.  The  doorway  was  safely  gained, 
and  I  found  myself  in  another  corridor, 
which  I  carefully  examined  for  wires,  but 
discovered  none.  Forward  I  pressed  and 
very  soon  found  myself  in  a  small,  square 
room  with  a  door  that  apparently  opened  on 
to  the  street,  or  at  least  out  of  the  building  : 
for  the  gleam  of  a  gas-lamp  was  to  be  seen 
through  a  liny  chink  or  crack  in  the  door. 
Thinking  that  I  had  at  last  reached  the  end 
of  my  imprisonment,  I  began  to  pass  my 
hands  over  the  fastenings  of  the  Uirrier — 
only  to  find  that  here  I  was  again  baulked 
of  escape.  It  was  locked  and  the  key 
gone  I  Having  ascertained  this  miserable 
truth  I  noted  every  other  detail  of  the  fasten- 
ings. They  were  more  than  I  could  have 
managed  to  overcome  under  the  circum- 
stances, even  if  there  had  been  no  lock  on 
the  door. 

I  spent  a  Umg  time  in  reviewing  my 
(X>sition,  seeing  it,  I  think,  from  every  pos- 
sible standpoint,  and  finally  concluded  thai 
my  best  course  of  action  was  one  of  quiet 
waiting  on  the  spot — orovided  I  could  find 


a  hiding-place  -  till  the  door  should  be  opened 
after  daybreak.  I  began  to  search  for  a  retreat 
at  once,  but  was  interrupted  by  hearing  voices  in 
the  watcher's  room.  Hastily  I  slipped  to  the  end 
of  the  short  corridor,  with  the  culla.ss  ready  for 
use,  and  saw  the  secontl  priest  standing  carelessly 
in  the  lighted  chamber  beyond.  He  was  evidently 
talking  to  his  comrade,  and  had  come  along  ihe 
passage  previously  threaded  by  me.  What  if 
he  had  come  earlier  and  stumbled  on  me  ! 

Awhile  I  listened  and  watched.  The  one 
who  had  sat  sleeping  passed  my  narrow  line  of 
\ision,  yawning  and  stretching  himself  as  he 
went.  The  talking  ceased.  I  heard  soft  fool- 
falls  receding.  I'erfect  (juielude  followed,  and 
I  decided  that  the  two  priests  (as  we  should 
term  it  at  sea)  had  changed  watches.  Now  I 
had  to  reckon  on  a  custodian  awake,  for  though 
he  might  be  quickly  asleep  that  fact  would  be 
unknown  to  me.  \Vith  even  greater  care  than 
ever  I  resunjed  my  search  for  a  nook  to  hide  in, 
feelingly  gingerly  along,  with  my  left  hand  well 
extended  and  the  cutlass  ready  in  my  right.  At 
length  I  stowed  myself  away  in  what  seemed  to 
be  a  recess  partially  screened  off  by  a  pile  of 
things  which  I  was  chary  of  touching  lest  they 
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played  traitor  on  n)c  by  a  fall.  With  what 
awful  slowness  the  time  dragged  till  daylight 
struggled  through  an  ohlong  slit  of  a  window 
up  near  the  ccilnig  opposite  to  where  I 
crouched  !  Yet  I  had  no  temptation  to  sleep, 
nor  did  I  feel  hungry.  Wlu;n  the  day  had 
broken  I  momentarily  expected  the  coming  of 
my  unwitting  gaoler,  each  minute  appearing  an 
hour,  each  hour  a  lifetime,  till  my  young  nerves 
seemed  about  to  break  under  the  strain  of 
expectancy.  I  put  on  my  shoes  ready  for 
enierging.  When  at  last  he  did  come,  however, 
all  my  weariness  of  tension  passed  away  in  an 
instant.  Mind  and  muscle  were  alike  alert.  It 
was  the  long-deferred  moment  of  my  release. 


banana  tree.  In  fact,  I  was  alx>ut  to  do  so, 
thinking  that  he  might  refasten  the  door  after 
thus  filling  his  lungs,  when  good  fortune  for 
once  kindly  played  into  njy  hands. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  burst  of  noise  outside, 
and  the  stolid  priest  became  alert.  Two  native 
and  one  while  policemen  led  a  cx)uple  of 
prisoners  past,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  Hindu 
and  European  men  and  youths.  Quick  came 
the  thought.  Here's  my  chance  I  'I'he  cutlass 
was  quietly  laid  down.  With  three  long,  silent 
strides  I  reached  the  priest,  took  his  narrow, 
supple  waist  in  my  arms,  flung  him  off  his  feet 
and  aside,  and  then  sprang  into  the  {Kissing 
throng — to  be  in  a  moment  swallowed  by  it.  as 
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Narrowly,  in  the  dim  light,  I  watched  him 
move,  with  patience-killing  leisure,  to  the  door. 
One  by  one,  as  if  he  had  all  time  and  half 
eternity  for  the  task,  he  cast  off  the  fastenings 
and  drew  the  door  wide  open.  Then  he  stood 
there --a  tall,  bony,  middle-aged  embodiment  of 
exasperation,  his  black-brown  legs  protruding 
far  beneath  the  light  creamy  piece  of  stuff  wound 
about  his  loins  and  thrown  over  one  shoulder. 
He  was  drinking  in  the  fresh  morning  air  and 
quietly  stretching  himself  withal.  I  could  have 
gone  up  behind  and  impatiently  hurled  him  into 
the  street  out  of  my  way,  for  the  door  h.nppily 
opened  off  a  public  thoroughfare  and  near  the 


it  followed  the  police  and  their  prisoners.  As  I 
looked  back  I  saw  my  viaim  return  to  the 
doorway  and  gaze  in  a  bewifdered  fashion  at  the 
crowd.  Evidently  he  did  not  quite  understand 
what  had  happened.  But  I  was  free,  and 
troubled  about  nothing  else  until  I  had  had  a 
good  breakfast  at  the  Royal  Oak.  Whether 
the  house  was  some  worshipping-place  of  a 
secret  or  semi-secret  sect  of  Hinduism  or  not  I 
cannot  tell.  Naturally,  I  religiously  refrained 
from  asking  any  questions  about  the  place,  and 
on  my  subsequent  visits  to  Bombay  I  passed 
it  by  while  seeming  to  look  straight  ahead 
only. 
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AND  Piy  PART  IN  IT. 

By  Mrs.  Sabina  Lewjs. 

Galloping  through  the  QuecDsland  bush  to  fetch  her  father  to  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  who  was 
very  ill,  the  authoress  was  captured  by  a  band  of  cannibal  blacks,  who  displayed  to  her  horrified 
eyes  the  remains  of  a  party  of  white  men  who  had  fallen  into  their  clutches.  Subsequently,  Mrs. 
Lewis  managed  to  make  her  escape  and  reach  her  father's  camp.  Soon  after  she  learnt  the  history 
of  the  unfortunate  whites  who  had  met  such  a  terrible  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

I. -MY  PART  IN  THE  TRAGEDY. 


N  1872  1,  then  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  living  at  a  beautiful 
l)ul  unhealthy  little  |)ort  named 
Card  well,  in  Rockinghant  Bay, 
North  Queensland.  My  father  was 
a  telegraph-line  constructor  in  the  employ  of 
the  Queensland  Government,  and  had  been 
Sent  to  Cardwell  to  suf>ervi.se  the  erection  of  a 
line  between  that  place  and  the  new  settlement 
of  Townsville,  in  Cleveland  Bay.  For  business 
rca.sons  he  chose  Cardwell  as  a  place  of 
residence,  and  in 
March,  1871,  we  went 
to  live  there.  Our  family 
consisted  of  my  father 
and  mother,  my  brother 
Alexander,  aged  si.\- 
teen,  and  myself.  My 
brother  helped  my 
father  in  his  work,  and, 
like  most  Australian 
boys  born  in  the  back- 
blocks,  was  a  good  rider 
and  bush  man.  The 
telegraph  gang  con- 
sisted of  ten  men — all 
big,  strong  fellows,  and 
inured  to  hardship.  'I'he 
work  of  erecting  a  tele- 
graph-line in  those  days 
—and  even  now  in  the 
far  north — was  one  of 
great  danger,  for  not 
only  was  the  deadly 
malarial  fever  certain  to 
seize  anyone  working 
in  the  dense  tro|)ical 
jungle,  but  the  blacks  were  very  bad, 
and  the  W()rking  parties  had  to  fell  giant  trees 
and  clear  away  the  dense  scrulj  with  their 
revolvers  in  their  belts,  ever  on  the  alert  for  a 
shower  of  spears  and  a  rush  of  ferocious,  naked 
savages,  whose  cannibalistic  tastes  were  notorious. 
My  father,  however,  was  a  very  experienced 
bushman  and  took  all  possible  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  his  men,  and  so  far,  although  his 
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party  had  been  several  times  atUicked,  none  of 
them  were  killed.  The  black  police,  who 
patrolled  the  ("ardwell  district,  were  very 
merciless  in  their  dealings  with  the  "  myall 
(wild)  blacks,  and  if  some  solitary  pros[>cctor,  or 
the  crew  of  some  wrecked  vessel,  was  attacked 
by  them,  the  black  troopers,  under  a  white 
insfxjctor,  would  s;illy  out  to  '*  disfierse "  the 
natives,  which  usually  meant  shooting  down  all 
and  sundry. 

About  the  end  of  l-ebruary  of  the  following 
year  the  ("ardwell 
people  were  thrown 
into  some  excitement 
by  the  arrival  of  a 
South  Sea  slaver  named 
the  Cfiame,  which  had 
been  captured  by 
H..M..S.  Basilisk.  My 
father  took  my  brother 
and  me  on  board,  and 
we  were  shown  over 
the  "  blackbirder  "  by 
the  bluejackets  of  the 
prize  crew.  Whilst  on 
board  we  met  a  sub- 
inspector  of  native 
police,  who  told  us  that 
lie  had  seen  in  the 
IKipcrs  an  account  of 
an  exjK'<lition  of  nearly 
a  hundred  men  having 
sailed  from  .Sydney  for 
New  Guinea  in  a  ship 
called  the  Maria  to 
search  for  gold.  We 
little  kriew — especially 
I — how  soon  we  were  to  Ik-,  in  a  measure, 
associated  with  what  proved  to  be  a  fearful 
tragedy. 

At  this  time  my  father  had  a  survey  camp 
near  a  place  called  Tarn  o'  .Shanter's  Point,  on 
the  coast,  some  distance  from  Cardwell.  The 
blacks  in  the  vicinity  were  very  troublesome, 
but  as  a  detachment  of  black  police  were 
patrolling  the  district  my  father  and  his  men 
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did  not  take  more  tlnn  the  usual  precautions- 
keeping  a  good  watch  at  night  time,  especially  at 
the  break  of  day,  when  an  attack  is  most  to  he 
apprehended.  On  the  morning  of  March  3rd 
my  father  and  brother  took  their  horses  and  set 
out  for  the  survey  camp  through  the  bush 
instead  of  along  the  coast.  'I'hey  each  led  a 
pack-horse,  carrying  provisions,  telegraph  insula- 
tors, etc.,  and  toKl  my  mother  that  they  did  not 
expect  to  get  to  the  camp  until  three  in  the 
afternoon,  as  they  meant  to  "  ijla/e trees  on  a 
new  track  they  were  making. 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  fearfully  hoi, 
and  my  mother, 
wlio  was  a  very 
stout  woman, 
suffered  very 
much  from  faint- 
ness.  My  father 
and  brother  had 
been  gone  about 
two  hours,  and  1 
was  sweeping  up 
the  yard,  when  1 
heard  the  sound 
of  a  heavy  fall, 
and,  rushing  in- 
side, found  niv 
mother  in  a  dead 
faint.  She  liad 
evidently  been 
sitting  down,  for 
an  upturned  chair 
was  beside  her. 

I  knew  what  to 
do,  but  as  she  did 
not  recover  con 
Kciousness  I  ran 
over  to  the  Hank 
of  New  South 
Wales  near  by, 
and  asked  the 
manager  to  come 
anil  see  her. 

He  and  the  accountant  were  very  kind,  and 
carried  my  mother  to  her  bed.  .*^1k'  was  hlill 
unconscious,  and  her  appi  arance  and  the  grave 
f;ices  of  the  men  filled  ine  with  terror.  1  asked 
the  manager  if  she  were  ile.id. 

No,  she  is  not  tlead,"  he  said.  "  but  she  is 
very,  very  ill  ;  and  a  messenger  nuist  be  sent 
to  your  f.ilher  to  tell  him  to  return  home 
immediatily." 

As  We  were  l.dkiiig  a  l.idy  came  in  and  said 
she  would  attend  to  my  mother.  I>ul  th.it,  as 
there  was  no  medical  man  then  in  Cardwell,  my 
father  ought  to  l»e  nlmU  for  at  once. 

"  Mr.  —  — ,"  I  said  tt»  the  bank  manager,  "if 
you  will  lend  me  your  bay  filly,  I'll  go.    1  know 


the  way  to  the  camp  along  the  co;ist  and  I  II  be 
there  long  before  father." 

This  filly  was  a  racehorse,  and  was  quite 
famous  all  about  Cardwell  and  the  Herljert 
River,  wmning  nearly  every  race  she  was  entered 

for.    I  had  myself  twice  ridden  her  at  Mr.  "s 

request,  for  he  was  about  n  be  married,  and 
wished  to  get  her  used  to  a  side  saddle  and 
skirt. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  "I'll  lend  you  Jinnibel, 
but  be  careful  she  doesn't  bolt  with  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ready,  the  filly 
was  brought  and  my  saddle  put  on  her,  and 

oflf  I  went,  the 
filly  tearing 
through  the  pretty, 
tree-sjjaded  streets 
of  Cardwell  at  a 
gallop.  However, 
I  was  a  good 
rider,  and  let  her 
go  as  hard  as  she 
liked  for  three  or 
four  miles. 

I  reached  Tarn 
o'  Shanter's  Point 
much  sooner  than 
I  expected.  The 
sun  was  very  hot, 
the  sea  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  not 
a  leaf  was  stirring. 
So  far,  the  only 
living  things  I  had 
seen  were  a  flock 
of  screaming  white 
cockatoos  and  the 
usual  hideous, 
mud -covered  alli- 
gators, lying  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  at 
the  mouth  of  every 
creek.    I  was  feel- 


ing thirsty,  and 
knowing  there  was  a  native  well  on  the 
north  side  of  the  point  I  rode  up  to  it, 
had  a  long  drink,  let  the  filly  have  one,  and 
then  started  off  again,  turning  towards  the 
Ixrach  down  a  narrow  track  fringed  with 
dense  tropical  vegetation.  So  low  were  some 
of  the  overhanging  Injughs  under  which  1 
rode  that  I  had  to  l)end  down  over  the  filly's 
shoulder  to  avoid  them-  and  then,  ere  I  knew 
it,  came  disaster.  Jiimilx*!  with  her  dainty 
noiie  pushed  aside  a  branch  on  which  was  a  nest 
of  green  tree-ants  the  most  vicious  and 
poisonous  ants  in  .\ustralia.  In  an  instant 
lhuus,inds  of  the  t:re.itures  fell  about  my  head 
and  sh(»utders,  and  a  number  of  them  attacked 
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the  filly's  tender  nose  and  ears.  She  gave  oni- 
agonised  squeal  of  terror  and,  putting  her  head 
down  between  her  forelet^s,  bucked  madly.  I 
kept  my  seat  for  a  minute  «r  two,  and  then  was 
shot  out  of  my  saddle  like  a  stone  from  a 
catapult.  I  must  have  fallen  on  my  head  and 
lost  consciousness  for  some  time,  for  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  again  I  found  1  was  in  a  myall 
blacks'  camp,  surrounded  by  sixty  or  seventy 
savages,  all  arnied  with  spears,  waddies,  and 
sliields.  A  filthy  old  "gin"  was  holding  my 
hand,  and  as  .soon  as  I  was  able  to  sit  up  gave 
nie  a  drink  of  water  from  a  gourd  shell.  Then, 
to  my  intense 
astonishment,  a 
tall  black  fellow, 
almost  naked, 
spoke  to  me  in 
English,  and 
asked  n\c  when  I 
had  left  Cardwell. 

"Ahout  eleven 
o'clock,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"  Where  is  in- 
spector and  his 
troopers?"  was 
his  next  question. 

"I  don't  know,"' 
I  answered. 

He  came  close 
up  to  me  and 
savagely  swung 
his  waddy  over 
and  around  my 
head.  "I'll  kill 
you  if  you  tell  me 
any  lies,  and  I'll 
kill  your  father 
and  brother  too.  I 

am  Batavia  River  ^  

Tommy.    Do  you  -a\.  . 

know  me  ?  " 

I  did  know  him.  He  was  a  deserter  from 
the  black  police,  and  there  was  a  reward  of 
fifty  pounds  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive,  for 
having  murdered  two  "  town  "  (tame)  blacks  in 
Townsville. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you,"  I  said,  "  but  why  do  you 
wish  to  kill  my  father  and  brother?  My  father 
and  his  men  never  shoot  at  the  myalls."' 

He  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  then  asked  me  when  I  had  last  seen 
the  police  patrol.  I  replied,  *'  About  a  week 
ago,  in  Cardwell." 

At  this  moment  another  |>owerful  black  made 
his  appearanire.  He  was  a  ujost  ferocious-look- 
ing creature,  with  his  great  shock  of  coaly  hair 
and  long  beard  ornamented  with  little  tufis  of 


while  down,  plucked  from  seagulls'  breasts. 
He  said  something  in  a  very  e.\cited  voice,  and 
in  an  instant  they  all  began  jabbering  together, 
whilst  some  of  them  every  now  and  then  looked 
at  me,  and  I  every  moment  expected  to  be 
either  waddied  or  sjx;ared.  Then  suddenly  all 
the  men  rushed  off  towards  the  beach,  and 
quite  twenty  women  and  piccaninnies  emerged 
from  the  scrub  and  gathered  round  me.  One 
of  the  women  seized  me  by  the  hair  and  dragged 
me  to  my  feet,  whilst  the  others  punched, 
thumped,  and  beat  me  with  switches.  Then  I 
was  pushed,  or  rather  dragged,  along  by  them 

to  another  part 
of  the  scrub, 
where  there  were 
more  women  and 
children  squatted 
on  the  ground, 
with  a  number  of 
dogs.  The  woman 
who  had  first 
seized  me  still 
grasped  my  hair 
and  shook  mc 
viciously  every 
now  and  then, 
whilst  the  children 
showered  blows 
upon  my  back 
and  shoulders. 
Then  I  was  sud- 
denly thrown 
down  and  n>  y 
clothing  torn  from 
my  body.  By  this 
time  I  was  in  a 
da/ed  condition, 
but  mechanically 
took  a  kangaroo- 
s  k  i  n  the  old 
•gin"  handed  me 
and  fastened  it 
round  me.  Re[)ulsive  as  she  was.  I  clung  to  her 
hand  for  protection,  and  as  I  did  so  a  vicious 
dog  sei/.ed  mc  by  the  calf  of  the  leg 
and  gave  me  a  truly  terrible  bite,  for  his 
teeth  were  as  sharp  as  needles.  The  sight  ul 
the  blood  streaming  from  my  leg  seemed 
to  delight  my  tormentors,  who  danced  and 
screamed  with  laughter.  I  covered  my  eyes 
with  one  hand  and  tried  to  pray,  for  I  was  now 
certain  I  should  be  killed  and  eaten,  or  perhaj)s 
be  kept  captive,  like  two  ladies  of  whom  my  father 
had  told  me— Mrs.  Pitkethley  and  Mrs.  Eraser. 
Both  were  survivors  from  shipwrecks.  They  were 
captured  by  the  blacks  of  the  Cardwell  distric 
and  saw  other  survivors  killed  and  eaten  before 
their  eyes,  while  their  sufferings  were  fearful. 
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Presently  my  hand  was  snatched  away  from 
my  eyes,  and  one  of  the  women  lield  up  some- 
thing to  my  fare  with  a  grin.  It  was  a  liuman 
hand  !  Sick  with  horror,  I  again  covered  my 
eyes,  but  the  woman  who  had  first  seized  me, 
and  who  seemed  to  be  my  chief  tormentor, 
gripped  me  by  one  arm  and  another  and 
younger  woman  by  the  other.  Dragging  me  to 
my  feet,  they  pulled  me  to  a  cleared  s|X)t  about 
twenty  yards  away.  In  the  middle  of  the  space 
was  u  heap  of  some  kind  covered  over  with 
large  strips  of  li-tree  bark.  Suddenly  my  chief 
persecutor  let  go  my  arm  and  raised  the  cover- 
ing, and  I  saw  a  sight  thai  I  can  never  forget 
— the  mangled  remains  of  a  numl>er  of  white 
men !  Then  I  felt  a  deadly  faintness  and 
remembered  no  more. 

How  long  I  was  unconscious  I  cannot  tell, 
but  when  I  came  to  my  senses  again  I  found 
myself  lying  under  a  stunted  tree,  with  the  old 
woman  and  four  boys  round  me.  I  was  tor- 
tured with  thirst  and  pointed  to  nty  mouth,  and 
presently  water  was  brought  to  me  in  a  calabash- 
gourd,  such  as  Queensland 
myall  blacks  use  when  travelling 
through  waterless  country.  It 
contained  over  a  pint.  I  drank 
it  all,  and  then  the  old  "gin" 
came  over  to  me  and  Ixrgan  to 
rub  the  bruises  and  cuts  on  my 
body  with  a  large  piece  of 
dugong  fat.  Then  she  hobbled 
off,  only  to  return  in  a  few- 
minutes  with  my  riding-skirt  and 
coat,  one  stocking,  and  my  hat. 
I  eagerly  seized  the  precious 
gartnents,  and  then  tried  to  tell 
her  I  wanted  my  boots.  I  think 
she  understood,  f<Jr  she  again 
Went  over  and  spoke  to  a  big, 
fat  woman,  who  was  .seated 
near  by,  but  evidently  my  boots 
had  been  carried  off  by  the 
dogs,  for  she  returned  shaking 
her  head.  Then  she  rubbed 
n»y  feet  very  carefully  with  the 
dugong  fat,  whilst  I  tied  my  one 
stocking  round  my  leg  where 
the  dog  had  bitten  me.  It  had 
already  swollen  very  much,  but 
I  was  scarcely  conscious  of  any 
pain.  I  now  began  to  try  and  col- 
lect my  senses,  and  the  hope  of 
escape  entered  my  heart.  The 
ninin  party  of  the  women  and 
children  were  lyitig  or  sitting 
about  the  edge  of  the  camp,  evi- 
dently leaving  me  to  the  care  of 
the  old  woman  and  the  lour  buys. 


Suddenly  there  came  a  loud,  peculiar  cry — 
something  between  a  cooee  and  the  howl  of 
a  dingo,  and  in  two  seconds  I  was  alone,  every 
one  of  the  blacks  disappearing  as  if  by  magic, 
the  old  crone  following  the  rest  with  wonderful 
s|x:ed  considering  her  age  and  emaciated  figure. 
So  frantic  had  been  their  rush  that  they  had 
left  all  their  paraphernalia — dilly-bags,  fishing- 
nets,  gourds,  etc.,  lying  scattered  about.  A 
wild  hope  that  succour  was  near  made  n\e 
spring  to  my  feet  and  cooee  with  all  my 
might,  but  no  answer  came.  I  felt  sure  that 
the  sudden  flight  of  the  blacks  was  caused  by 
the  native  police  ;  and  so  after  waiting  five 
minutes  and  cooeeing  repeatedly  I  resolutely 
struck  into  the  jungle  and  made  for  the  beach, 
for  I  should  have  gone  mad  with  terror  had  I 
been  compelled  to  remain  in  that  awful  spot  for 
a  few  minutes  longer. 

I  had  scarcely  gone  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  when  I  came  across  an  old  cattle-track, 
which  I  followed,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  of 
misery  I  emerged  out  ujxjn  the  beach,  almost 
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exhausted,  ami  drcnchwl  with  pcrspir.uion. 
Making  loi  a  liugc  pile  of  drlh  timber,  »u  U!»  lo 
hide  myself  and  rtsi,  I  \v.i>  just  crawling  into 
the  thickest  part  wlun  J  nearly  fainted  with 
ioy — two  horsemen  were  coming  along  the 
beuh  ttding  at  a  gallop !  In  a  few  minutes  thef 
were  near  enough  for  tiM-  [n  r.  rogtiise  them  as 
native  police.  Each  nnui  was  i  arrying  a  carbine, 
and  had  his  cartridge-bcllt  strap])(;d  round  his 
waist.  When  about  two  hundred  yards  away 
from  me  they  suddenly  turned  sharply  off  and 
lode  up  the  beach  into  the  scrubs  either  not 
hearing  my  shouts  or  dif?regarding  me  in  their 
eagerness  to  overtake  the  fleeing  blacks.  (I 
learnt  afterwards  that  the  patrol— twelve  troopers 
and  an  officer— had  split  up  into  twos  and 
threes,  so  as  lo  'Tuuud  up"  their  prey  more 
effectually.) 

After  half  an  hour's  rest  I  set  out  alont^  the 
firm,  hard  sand,  andal)out  tlnec  in  the  allcrnoon 
reached  a  native  well,  which  I  knew  was  only 
two  miles  from  my  fathers  camp  It  was 
merely  a  narrow,  deep  hole  in  the  midst  of 
some  reddish  granite  rocks.   However,  it  was 

il,— THE  STORY 

Seventy-five  men,  nearly  a  third  of  whom 
were  exjw-rienced  diggers  hailing  from  the 
Au.strahan  Colonies,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  being  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the 
exbtence  of  alluvial  gold  in  New  (iuinea — no 
rich  <iuartz  reefs  were  discovered  there  until  ten 
years  ago  -had  each  subscribed  fifty  pounds, 
and  bought  and  fitted  out  an  old  collier  brig 
named  the  Maria.  They  provided  themselves 
with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  firearms, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  and  after  some 
dissension  sailed  from  Sydney  on  the  25th 
January.  The  captain,  'however,  was  incom- 
petent, and  before  many  days  had  jxnssed  there 
was  serious  friction  between  him,  his  officers 
and  crew,  and  a  section  of  the  ixissengers. 

Ten  days  after  leaving  Sydney  a  great  storm 
came  on  and  the  brig  had  many  sails  blown 
away.  Moreover,  she  began  to  leak  to  such  an 
alarming  extent  that  the  crew  tried  to  force  the 
captain  to  turn  back,  and  the  diggers  on  boardi 
although  anxious  to  get  to  New  Guinea  as 
quickly  as  possible,  induced  him  to  put  into 
Morelon  Hay  the  entry  port  to  the  city  of 
Brisbane — where  some  repairs  were  efTected. 
It  was  there  that  the  few  resolute,  hardy  diggers 
tried  to  rid  themselves  of  their  worthless  fellow- 
passengers,  by  offering  them  twenty-live  pounds 
each,  but  the  offer  was  refused. 

So  the  ill  fated,  clumsy  old  brig  sail<  d  a^airi, 
and  for  some  days  all  went  well,  though  the 
drunken,  reckless  captain  did  not  even  possess 


ftt!!,  and  I  had  a  long,  long  drink,  and  started  olf 
again,  when  I  drew  liick  in  horror.  Three  dead 
black  fellows  \\<  re  l\ing  almost  on  the  path — 
evidently  shot  by  the  iia'ive  police. 

At  five  o'clock  I  reached  the  camp— an  hour 
later  than  my  father.  He  was  overjoyed  at  my 
escape  and  at  once  saddled  his  horse  and  with 
two  of  Ills  men  rode  off  to  see  my  mother, 
leaving  me  with  my  brother  and  the  rest  of  the 
men,  who  boiled  ine  a  bitly  of  t<-a  and  gave  me 
some  foocL  No  one  at  t!ie  camp  had  seen  a 
single  myall  black  for  the  past  two  days,  nor 
had  the  troopers  called  there  as  they  usually  did 
when  on  {latrol,  neither  was  any  firing  heard. 

Next  day  my  &ther  returned  (my  mother 
being  quite  recovered),  and  told  us  that  Cardwell 
was  agog  With  excitement.  A  ship  named  the 
Maria  had  be«i  WredEcd  on  tiu-  coast  and 
many  of  the  survivors  murdered  by  the  blacks, 
iiic  story  of  this  shipwreck  was  in  a  way  a 
sequel  to  my  own  adventure,  for  it  told  the 
history  of  tlie  human  remains  I  had  seen  in  the 
blacks'  cauip.  1  shall  relate  the  story  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible. 

OF    THK  "MARIA." 

a  detailed  chart  of  the  Queensland  coast,  and 
l>oastingly  asserted  that  he  "  could  feel  his  way 
along  the  (Ireat  Barrier  Reef  by  letting  the  brig 
rub  her  starboard  side  against  it  I "  The  second 
mate  wa.s,  I  believe,  not  only  a  good  seaman, 
but  a  competent  navigator,  and  urged  the 
diggers  to  force  the  captain  to  anchor  at  night 
time  when  saihng  through  the  dangers  of  the 
Barrier  Reef.  The  passengers  asked  this  officer 
— the  first  mate  being  unable  to  navigate  -  if  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  ship  provided  they 
made  the  captain  relinquish  command,  but  he, 
seaman-like,  refused  to  lend  himself  to  what 
was  practically  mutiny.  At  the  same  time  he 
told  them  frankly  that  he  did  not  think  the  brig 
would  ever  reach  New  Guinea,  and  he  and  the 
boiitswain  quietly  set  to  work  lo  gel  the  boats 
in  order,  feeling  sure  that  the  reckless  manner 
in  which  the  ca|)tain  was  handling  the  vessel 
would  result  in  disaster.  Poor  fellows !  They 
deserved  a  Ix'tterfate  than  was  in  store  for  them. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  25th 
February  the  vessel  was  tearing  along  before  a 
strong  hree/.e  through  a  reefstudded  part  of  the 
sea  inside  the  Barrier  Keef.  I'he  second  mate 
and  several  of  the  diggers  came  aft  and  formally 
requested  the  captain  to  anchor  for  the  night, 
for  it  was  not  only  blowing  but  raining  heavily. 
He  refused,  and  thr«itent*d  to  put  the  officer  in 
irons  for  insulx>rdination.  .At  midnight,  in  the 
midst  of  a  furious  rain  squall  and  when  most  of 
the  p;isscngers  were  deep  in  slumber,  the  brig 
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struck  on  Bramble  Reef,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Cardwell. 

A  dreadful  scene  followed,  although  the 
diggers  and  the  crew  tried  to  do  their  best  to 
assist  the  second  mate,  who  rose  nobly  to  the 
occasion— after  felling  the  drunken  captain  to 
the  deck  by  a 
blow  between  the 
eyes.  Sea  after 
sea  tunibled  on 
Ijoard  and  some 
of  the  people  were 
swept  over,  but  at 
last  three  boats 
were  lowered 
safely,  and  the 
captain,  taking  the 
best  of  lliem, 
with  seven  hands 
in  her,  puslied  off 
amid  the  curses  of 
the  rest  of  the 
crew  and  {)assen- 
gers,  shouting  out 
that  he  was  going 
to  Cardwell  for 
assistance.  He 
little  knew  that  he 
was  going  to  his 
death  —  a  death 
everyone  after- 
wards said  he 
justly  deserved, 
terrible  as  it  was, 
for  his  cowardly 
desertion  of  his 
ship  and  pas 
sengers. 

Meanwhile  the 
rest  of  the  crew, 
with   the  two 

mates  and  boatswain,  finding  that  the  two  other 
boats  would  not  hold  more  than  thirty  ix;rson>., 
constructed  two  rafts.  They  were  ably  assisted 
by  the  diggers  ;  the  rest  of  the  |jas>engers  were 
too  terrified  to  do  more  than  frantically  call 
u|ion  the  men  in  the  already  overladen  boats  to 
take  them  off.  The  work  of  making  the  rafts 
took  many  hours,  for  every  now  and  then  a 
tremendous  breaker  would  sweep  over  the 
wreck,  and  everyone  had  to  cling  on  to  the 
rigging  to  save  themselves  from  being  swept 
overboard.  The  boats  stood  by,  awaiting  the 
completion  of  the  rafts. 

At  six  o'clock  the  two  rafts  were  launched, 
just  as  the  Marin,  now  almost  in  halves,  rolled 
over  the  ledge  of  the  reef  at>d  sank,  with  some 
of  her  crew  and  several  of  the  diggers  still  on 
board.     The  brig's  two  masts  remained  above 
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water,  and  on  them  were  a  number  of  men,  ivho 
did  not  care  to  risk  their  lives  in  the  over- 
crowded boats  or  on  the  hastily-constructed 
rafts,  believing  that  the  captain  would  keep  his 
promise  to  return  and  rescue  them.  Ever)'  one 
of  tliese  unfortunates  perished — either  from 

starvation  or  by 
sharks. 

After  leavinj; 
the  wreck  the 
people  in  the  two 
boats  left  their 
comrades  on  the 
rafts  and  made  for 
the  shore.  The 
sailors  in  the 
boats  wanted  to 
tow  the  rafts,  but 
the  terrified  pas- 
sengers would  not 
let  them,  and  one 
of  the  survivors 
wrote  as  follows 
to  the  Hrislwne 
Courier :  "  W  e,  on 
one  of  the  rafts, 
had  the  sea  ami 
wind  in  our  favour 
till  we  were  within 
six  miles  of  the 
mainland  :  then  it 
took  us  ten  hours 
to  make  an  island, 
where  we  landed. 
Three  tins  of  pre- 
served meat  and  a 
little  biscuit  was 
all  the  food  we 
had.  Upon  this 
small  stock,  helped 
out  with  roots, 
tw<;nty-cight  persons  lived  until  March  2nd, 
when  we  left  the  island,  and,  after  pulling  for 
a  day,  reached  the  shore  near  Cardwell." 

The  captain's  boat  landed  u})on  the  beach 
some  miles  from  Tam  o'  .Shanler's  I'oint  (near 
my  father's  camp),  and  its  occupants  were  there 
attacked  by  a  large  number  of  blacks.  The 
<  aptain  and  four  of  his  men  were  speared  and 
clubbed  to  death,  but  the  other  three  men 
managed  to  gain  the  jungle  and  escape.  Two 
of  them  reached  Cardwell,  the  third  either  died 
from  exhaustion,  or  was  drowned,  or  seized  by 
an  alligator  when  crossing  one  of  the  many  tidal 
creeks.  Both  the  survivors  had  been  wounded 
by  the  blacks,  and  when  they  reached  the  settle- 
ment were  only  able  to  crawl. 

\\"e  afterwards  learned  from  the  black  |X)lice- 
inspector  that  the  human  remains  which  I  had 
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seen  when  captured  by  the  blacks  were  those 
of  the  captain  of  the  Maria  and  the  four  sailors 
who  were  killed  with  him. 

Meanwhile,  Lieutenant  Sabbin,  of  the 
Basilisk,  had  set  out  with  his  small  prize- 


crew  of  si.x  bluejackets  from  the  capturetl 
*'  blackbirder,"  Chatue,  to  assist  in  the  search 
for  the  survivors.  He  was  accompanied  by 
some  gentlemen  from  Cardwell.  'I'hey  found 
the  captain's  boat  about  five  miles  from  my 
father's  survey  camp.  She  was  lyinj;  on  the 
Ixrach,  and  the  footprints  of  her  ill-fated 
occupants  were  traced  up  into  the  ed^^e  of 
the  forest  to  the  point  where  they  had  been 
attacked. 

Lieutenant  .Sabbin  and  the  man  o'- war's  men 
had  just  launched  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
Maria  to  lake  her  in  tow,  when  they  saw  a 
number  of  myall  blacks  advancing  to  attack 
them.     'I'hey  came  on  most  \alorously,  and 


only  after  several  of  them  had  been  shot  down 
by  the  sailors  did  they  desist  from  throwing 
spears  and  stones,  and  retreat,  t  arrying  off  willi 
them  their  dead  and  wounded. 

Then  H.M.S.  Basilisk  came  up  from  Sydney 
with  a  merchant  steamer 
named  the  Timmee,  and  they 
carefully  examined  the  coast, 
whilst  the  shore  parties 
searched  the  scrubs,  creeks, 
and  rivers. 

At  a  place  called  Cooper's 
Point,  about  eighty  miles  from 
Card  well,  the  Basilisk  came 
across  the  second  raft  and 
eight  more  survivors.  F'ive 
others  had  been  washed  over- 
board, one  went  insane  and 
committed  suicide,  and  four 
others  died  after  reaching 
land. 

The  blacks  on  this  part  of 
the  coast  were  very  numerous, 
but  belonged  to  quite  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  to  those  at  Tam 
o'  Shanter's  Point,  and  instead 
of  massa(  ring  the  shipwrecked 
men  they  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  caught 
and  cooked  fish  and  kangaroos 
for  their  use. 

l'"or  many  weeks  the  search 
was  kept  up,  a  third  vessel, 
the  iimynior  Blackall,  joining 
in  with  a  crew  of  volunteers 
and  Sydney  Water  Police. 
For  nearly  one  hundred  miles  the  savage 
coast  was  examined,  and  at  one  |)oint,  near 
.Shoal  Rivulet,  the  captain  of  the  Blackall  found 
six  bodies,  while  in  the  bush  another  four 
bo<lies  were  discovered. 

I'or  a  long  time  the  ho|)e  was  entertained 
that  some  of  the  missing  men  were  still  alive, 
captives  to  the  blacks,  and  the  native  police 
visited  hundreds  of  camps  up  and  down  the 
coast,  but  without  result. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  liatavia  River 
Tommy  was  never  captured,  and  that  the 
filly,  Jinnibel,  after  bolting  from  me,  made 
her  way  to  the  station  where  she  was  bom — a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Cardwell  ! 
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The  Red   Pig  of  Poora. 


CHANCK  mt-eting  a  day  or  two 
ayo  witli  Ik-tliunc,  of  iny  old  rogi- 
mcnt,  on  the  steps  of  the  Junior  led 
to  the  revival-  among  a  liundred 
other  reminiscences  of  the  merry 
old  days  when  we  were  sulxilterns  together  at 
l-yzabad,  in  tlie  North-West  Provinces,  and  of 
our  mutual  rivalry  during  the  wliole  of  one  pig- 
sticking season,  culminating  in  a  friendly  wager 
as  lo  which  of  us  should  hold  the  supremacy 
on  the  final  day  a  day  of  which,  hut  for  his 
intervention  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  I  doubt  if 
I  sliould  be  here  lo  tell  the  tale. 

The  deep  frilled  punkah  waved  wearily  over 
the  long  niess  table  of  the  loolh  Regiment,  on 
one  of  the  most  stifling  nights  in  the  middle  of 
June,  1 886.  There  was  a  fair  gathering  of 
white  mess-jackets  for  the  time  of  year,  allowing 
for  gaps  occasioned  by  leave  or  sickness.  I  )inner 
had  passed  as  a  sort  of  dreary  duty,  while  con- 
versation languished  until,  after  the  cloth  was 
cleared  and  the  wine  had  pas.^ed  over  the 
p<jlished  mahogany  table,  crowded  with  century- 
old  plate,  a  chance  remark  touched  the  topic  of 
the  season's  pig  >.li<:king— now  nearly  over— and 
interest  became  more  general  and  sustained. 
It  had  been  an  exceptionally  good  year  for  the 


Bv  Caitai.n  R.  V.  Daviuson,  i^\te  of 
THE  Indian  Staff  Cori^s. 

A  pig-Bticking  adventure  in  India.  Up  till 
practically  the  last  day  of  the  season  the 
totals  of  two  subalterns  were  equal,  and  they 
laid  a  wager  as  to  which  of  them  would  come 
out  top  in  the  number  of  "  first  spears."  Then 
the  "  Red  Pig  of  Poora  " — a  most  redoubtable 
and  ferocious  veteran  of  enormous  siie — 
appeared  on  the  scene.  The  rivals  both  gave 
chase,  and  though  the  author  secured  "  first 
spear "  and  won  the  wager,  he  undoubtedly 
owed  his  life  to  his  defeated  comrade. 


game  at  Fyzabad,  but  now  the  daily  and  hourly 
gathering  clouds  were  an  unmistakable  warning 
that  the  monsoon  was  at  hand,  and  rendered  it 
doubtful  if  we  should  be  able  to  secure  even  one 
more  day. 

Hethune  had  been  secretary  of  the  Tent 
Club  for  the  just  year,  and,  pulling  out  a  pocket- 
book,  began  to  give  us  some  details  of  |)ast 
days'  sport. 

"  V'es,"  he  resumed,  musingly,  after  some 
muttered  calculations  -  "  yes.  We've  got  forty 
pig  altogether  this  year  up  lo  date,  and  that's 
the  lx;st  bag  at  Fy/iibad  for  the  last  five  years. 
But  if  only  the  rain  holds  off  and  we  can  get  in 
a  day  at  Sarsinda  on  Thur.sday,  Mahabulli 
assures  me  that  we  ought  to  get  four  or  five 
there,  and  that  would  make  it  quite  a  record 
season.  First  spears,  eh  ?  1-ei's  see.  Nine  to 
you,  Bobbie  " — he  glanced  at  me — "  nine  to 
myself,  seven  to  Knyvett,  si.x  to  Neilson,  five 
to  you,  O'Hara,  and  the  rest,  two— one — 
one    -  -" 

1  looked  up  laughingly  at  Bethune.  "  So  it's 
still  a  dead-heat  between  you  and  me,  Alan  ? 
Shall  we  have  a  level  gold  mohiir  between  us  as 
to  which  comes  out  top  on  Thursday — if  the 
meet  comes  off?  " 

"  Right  you  are  I  "  he  answered,  promptly. 
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The  gold  mohur,  I  should  explain,  is  the 
cMiiift  and  almost  K-gtndarv  yold  toin  of  India, 
valued  at  sixteen  ru()ces,  and  ncjw  only  seen  as 
a  curio  and  heard  of  as  a  unit  in  helling. 

Tiie  next  day,  A\'ednesday,  hroke  and  re- 
mained dull  and  cloudy,  hut  still  the  rain  did 
hold  off,  so  that  it  seemed  worth  while  making 
preparations  for  what  was  bound  to  be  our  final 
day's  sport  on  the  morrow.  Sarsinda,  where 
the  meel  was  pro|)osed,  wals  ten  miles  off,  down 
the  River  Clogra,  a  vast  sandy  tra<'t  on  the  river's 
bank,  covered  with  high  wavingy///:;?/' and  jungle 
grass  and  intersected  with  nullah.s,  with  a  few 
riverside  hamlets  and  sjiarse  cultivation.  It  was 
too  far  off  to  reach  in  time  on  the  morning  on 
which  the  commencement  of  business  was 
intended,  so  dinner,  tents,  and  horses  were  sent 
out  the  night  before,  while  the  particiixiting 
sportsmen  made  their  way  thither  during  the 
late  afternoon,  aboard  of  any  s|)ecies  of  convey- 
ance that  was  handy.  'I'he  Clunners'  drag 
accommodated  five  or  six,  and  the  remainder 
foregathered  by  ones  and  twos  in  two-wheeled 
carts  of  every  degree  of  smartness  or  disrepair. 

It  was  a  close,  dull  evening  the  moon 
showing  dimly  and  grudgingly  through  heavy, 
heaped  up  masses  of  cloud— as  liethune  drove 
me  out  in  his  trap.  Leaving  cantonments, 
we  first  passed  through  the  reeking  city  of 
Fyzabad  and  then  irjto  the  open  country 
again,  bringing  a  breath  of  purer,  cooler  air ; 
|xist  the  outskirts  of  the  thrice  holy  Ajudhia, 
but  well  within  sound  of  the  drums,  gongs,  and 
conches  of  its  thousand 
temples  ;  and  through  the 
ruined  and  deserted 
stronghold  of  Darshan- 
nagar.  Theti  our  route 
ojK'ncd  out  on  a  long 
stretch  of  sandy  river-road 
until  a  dark  clump  of 
mangoes  loomed  up  in 
the  distance,  and  in  their 
neighbourhood  one  be- 
came aware  of  the  twinkle 
of  camp-fires,  the  clatter 
of  cooking,  and,  finally, 
the  spreading  canvas  of  a 
group  of  small  tents.  The 
pleasant  gurgle  of  runnitig 
water  proclaimed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  river  barely 
a  stone's  throw  away. 

The  khiitimma  appeared 
as  ha  1  f  a  do/en  traps  drove 
up,  and.  with  a  low 
salaam,  inquired  :  "  At 
what  time  shall  I  serve 
dinner  to  your  honours?" 

VoL  «i. — 76. 


"  At  once,  Khurani  Khan,  at  once  I "  was  the 
general  exclamation, and  Ik-thune  added,  "Yes; 
there  are  twelve  of  us,  1  think,  as  1  told  you, 
Khuiam  Khan." 

Within  ten  minutes  the  do/en  of  us  were 
seated  at  a  long  camp-lable  under  a  spreading 
mango  and  served  with  a  sufViciently  sumptuous 
meal,  considering  the  appliances,  surroundings, 
and  limited  notice.  \Ve  were  none  of  us 
minded  to  sit  up  late,  in  view  of  an  early  start 
in  the  morning,  and  just  one  cheroot  in  a  long 
chair  beneath  the  shifty  moonlight  was  the  njost 
that  anyone  contemplated  as  a  tribute  to 
digestion. 

A  shadowy  figure  approached  the  circle  thus 
employed  in  intermittent  chat,  and  his  profound 
obeisance  aroused  attention  and  response  from 
one  and  all.  It  was  old  Mahabulli,  shikari  of 
the  Fyzabad  Tent  Club  beyond  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  resident  there  present — a  picturesque, 
piitriarchal  figure  with  flowing  beard  almost  as 
white  as  his  snowy  garments,  alert  a(iuiline 
features,  and  steady  steely  eyes.  Yet  to  see 
the  old  man  sit  down  and  ride  on  his  bony, 
broken-down  hit  (i)ony)  when  any  pig  were 
about,  over  ihe  niost  fearsome  ground,  as  if  he 
had  a  dozen  necks  to  spare,  was  truly  an 
object-lesson  to  many  a  younger,  if  not  more 
fearless,  man. 

"  Ah !  your  honours,"  he  began  in  eager 
accents,  "  I  have  khahar  (news)  indeed,  which 
promises  well  for  tomorrow.  Four  boars  I 
know  of,  all  marked  down  iti  favourable  positions. 
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Hut,  besides  these— only  think  of  it!— hoar 
of  boars  is  here  too  -ihc  Red  Pig  of  Poorn. 
Five  years  it  is  sinct:  he  was  last  in  the  district, 
before  any  of  i<  sahibs  of  the  rL'};iment — 
hunted  here.  But  ih*-  Major  Sahib  once  knew, 
and  wiil  doubtless  remember  him  ? " 

He  turned  a  look  of  eager  inquiry  towards  a 
slight,  wiry,  middle  aged  man  seated  amongst 
us— Knyvett,  the  police  superintendent  of  (he 
district— hard  rider,  keen  sportsman,  good  fellow, 
and  president  of  the  Tent  Club. 

"Is  it  not  so,  sahib?"  he  persisted.  "If  1 
mistake  not,  on  one  occasion  he  e\'en  tasted 
your  honour's  spear  ?  ' 

"  Uy  Jove  :  MahabuUi,"  answered  Knyvett, 
alertly,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  so !  Yes,  I  did 
just  get  a  spear  into  him  otu  e,  but  only  a  touch, 
though  I  have  ridden  on  the  heels  of  the  old 
beggar  many  a  time.  He  used  generally  to  He 
up  at  IV)or,i,  across  the  river,  diiui  t  iu 
it's  (|uite  Ave  years  since  i  saw  him  last.  1 
thought  some  rascal  must  have  shot  him." 

"Nay,  sahib,  nay,"  rcsunml  Maliattnlli.  "He 
lives  for  braver  sfiort  than  that  Only  last  night 
he  crossed  the  river  from  Poora,  and  is  now 
lying  anion-  the  /aw,,'  in  the  bend  of  the  rivi  r 
below  Sitarampur.  My  men  are  all  around  him 
and  he  must  race  for  his  life  to-morrow." 

After  Knyvett  ami  iHthunc  had  discussed 
with  the  veteran  shikari  all  plans  and  pro- 
spects for  the  morrow's  camjiaign  the  old 
man  took  his  leave,  and  then  the  former  was 
perforce  constrained  to  recount  to  the  rest  of  us 
the  details  of  many  a  former  fruitless  gallop 
after  the  I<»  d  Pig  of  Poora.  A  most  redoulu 
able  brute  indeed,  according  to  all  accounts,  of 
singular  ferocity,  matchless  cunning,  and 
inmHiiM  size,  the  last  accentuated  by  the 
thick  tuft  uf  coarse  reddish  bristles— whence 
his  sobriquet— running  all  down  his  back  and 
standing  out  from  his  gaunt      \  'nide. 

One  by  one  we  threw  away  our  cheroot-ends 
and  withdrew  to  our  respective  tents,  so  that 
half  an  hour  later  the  camp  was  wrap|)ed  in 
silence,  save  for  the  occasional  hoot  of  a  startled 
owl,  the  plaintive  note  of  the  ice-bird,  the  howl 
of  a  prowling  jackal,  or  the  stamp  of  a  restless 
horse. 

By  five  in  the  morning  the  khamama  and  his 

inyiuud(;ns  were  .stirring  to  prejjare  the  matu- 
tinal tea  and  egys,  horses  were  being  saddled, 
and  riders,  booted  and  spurred,  completed  a 
ha^ty  toilet  in  the  open.  Halt  an  hour  later- 
as  a  watery  sun  rose  a  hand's  breadth  above  the 
horizon's  rim,  only  to  be  engulfed  in  a  sullen, 
low*.'riiig  riun-clouil-  the  d<j/eii  or  sei  horsemen, 
followed  by  as  many  saises  leading  spare  horses, 
lilcrd  out  of  camp  m  route  for  the  first  lieat. 
'I'wcnty  minutes'  leisurely  riding  brought  us  to 


an  open  space  on  the  river's  bank,  where, 

marshalled  liy  Mahabulli,  a  couple  of  hundred 
coolies  and  two  elephants  were  waiting,  destined  . 
to  beat  the  thick  grass  and  j/tt>-i<  jungle  which 
harboured  our  quarry. 

The  coolies  were  soon  organized  into  a  line  a 
mile  or  more  in  length,  the  elephants  on  either 
Hank,  and  the  horsemen  distributed  in  three 
groups  of  four  spears  each  on  right,  left,  and 
centre.  Then — with  every  variety  of  yell  from 
two  hundred  Iratlierii  !unL;>,  the  thumping  of 
tom-toms,  and  the  rustic  and  crunch  of  under- 
growth— the  line  advanced  (horsemen  twenty 
yards  in  front)  and  the  first  lioat  had  beu'iin. 

Mahabulli  s  promise  of  pig  was  amply  justi- 
fied. Ere  half  a  mile  was  traversed  a  frenzy  of 
shouting  reached  us  from  the  right,  and  .nu  open 
vista  soon  revealed  the  party  on  that  flank 
stringing  out  in  pursuit  Five  minutes  later  my 
own  group  on  the  left  was  similarly  engaged  on 
the  heels  of  a  small  but  active  lioar,  who,  after  a 
merry  chase,  died  game,  grim,  and  fighting,  as 
few  beasts  but  a  boar  can  die.  Numerous  and 
varied  were  the  runs  that  morning.  More  than 
one  wily  one,  "jinking  "  antl  lying  low,  got  clean 
away  and  saved  his  bacon  for  another  y>  ar.  antl 
many  a  tlcet  but  delusive  sow  was  relint^uished 
amidst  execration,  on  disclosing  her  identity, 
after  having  inveigled  her  over-ardent  pursuers 
both  far  and  fast.  By  ten  o'clock,  however, 
when  a  halt  was  called  for  breakfast  under  a 
solitary  but  shady ////// tree,  the  bag  amounted 
to  three  stout  boars,  who  had  all  run  well  and 
died  dauntlessly.  And  when  the  tale  was 
recounted  it  transpired  that  I  had  got  one 
tirst  spear  and  tiethune  another — so  that 
the  momentous  issue  between  us  was  still 
undecided. 

I'liough  the  usual  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 
were  veiled,  the  dense  mugginess  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  even  more  exhau.sting  and  enervat- 
ing, and  an  hour's  rest  after  breakfast  was 
welcome,  if  not  necessary.  During  this  time 
we  all  lay  about  and  smoked  in  various  attitudes 
of  abandon  or  repletion,  while  the  horses  were 
rubbed  down  and  fed.  Then  a  fresh  start  was 
called,  and  as  Hethune  and  I  wi  re  drawn  for 
the  same  group,  which  also  contained  knyvett 
and  Temple,  another  subaltern  of  the  regiment, 
I  got  on  my  liest  \v>\sr.  'Wv  Turk, and  prepared 
to  do  my  utmost  to  win  the  bet. 

The  spot  where  we  had  breakfasted  was  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  Sitarampur,  and 
OS  we  moved  off  one  of  the  beaters,  approach- 
ing Mahabulli,  explained  volubly  that  the  red 
pig  was  still  lying  in  a  patch  of  Jkow  half  a  mile 
ahead. 

Expectation  became  tense  as  the  line 
advanixHl  and  the  point  of  interest  drew  nigh. 
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Mahabulli  rode  with  our  party  on  the  riglu  of 
the  line,  conversing  earnestly  with  Knyvett,  who 
had  been  miitunlly  selected  to  direct  us. 

"  Let  him  get  well  away,  sahib,'"  was  the  old 
man's  final  injunction,  "else  he  will  assuredly 
break  back  through  the  coolies  and  swim  the 
river  again.  He  fears  a  man  no  more  than  a 
fly." 

"  Right  you  arc,  Mahabulli  !  '  answered 
Knyvett,  cheerily;  "we'll  do  our  Iwst,"  And 
looking  round  our  resfK^ctive  mounts,  he  added  : 
"  Any  one  (»f  us  ought  to  be  fast  enough  to 
catch  hmi  to-day.  \Vc'll  give  him  as  good  a 
gallop  as  he  cares  for,  anyhow." 

As  the  four  of  us  rode  cautiously  forward  in 
front  of  the  be.iter.s  we  reacrhetl  and  skirted  a 
patch  of  jungle  grass  higher  and  denser  than 
usual,  and  turned  in  our  saddles  expectantly  as 
the  coolies  entered  it.  A  moment  later  there 
was  a  redoubled  hubbub  from  the  men  within 
the  covert,  a  sirond  of  breathless  anticipation, 
and  then,  with  a  tearing  and  crashing  of  under- 
growth, the  tall  grass  parted  behind  us  and 
our  redoubtable  <|uarry  stood  five  yards  away  I 
He  was  truly  a  niaunificent  brute-  -full  four  feet 
high  at  the  shoulder,  with  that  extraordinary 
fringe  of  red  bristles  sloping  backwards  to  his 
hoary  grey  flanks,  and  the  finest  pair  of  tushes 
1  had  ever  seen.    With  twinklitig,  cruel,  cunning 


eyes,  lie  lookeii  at  us  grimly 
and  deliljcrately,  one  by  one, 
as  if  selecting  the  weakest  an- 
tagonist. He  seemed  to  con- 
clude not  to  face  us  just  then, 
whipped  round,  and  went  like 
a  grey  streak  for  the  nearest 
coolie.  Head  over  heels  went 
the  man,  and  the  others  in  his 
neighbourhood  scattered  dis- 
creetly, while  the  boar  headed 
away  to  the  left,  Iwaring  to- 
wards the  river  bank.  Pre.sently, 
however,  to  our  great  relief,  we 
saw  the  next  party  from  the 
centre  sj)reading  out  to  get  be- 
tween him  and  the  river.  The 
situation  might  yet  be  saved. 
Anxiously  we  watched  the 
signals,  and  at  length  caught 
the  welcome  shout  :  "  He  has 
turned,  sahibs,  he  has  turned, 
and  comes  this  way  I  Oh,  be 
ready  now  !  " 

Silently  we  edged,  under 
Knyvett's  guidance,  in  the 
direction  our  informant  was 
pointing.  There  was  one  long 
moment  of  suspense,  and  then 
the  great  brute  burst  into  view 
twenty  yards  away,  turned  a  shifty  glance 
towards  us,  and  lurched  away  inland. 

"  Now,  you  fellows  I  "  said  Knyvett,  holding 
up  his  hand  for  a  moment's  law,  "  there's  a 
clear  country  in  front ;  it's  between  us  four  and 
the  red  pig.    R-r-r-ride  I  " 

W  e  streaked  away  all  abreast  for  a  moment  or 
two.  We  were  all  well  mounted,  but  Knyvett 
was  the  fastest  on  a  striding  waler  and  led  us 
for  half  a  mile.  Uethune,  Temple,  and  I  were 
on  Arabs,  and  could  count  on  our  turn  if  it 
came  to  "jinking."  Knyvett  was  keeping  his 
lead  of  us  without  appearing  to  gain  materially 
on  the  pig,  when  suddenly  the  latter  "jinked" 
sharp  to  the  left  down  a  deep  l)lind  nullah,  and 
Knyvett's  horse— half  checked  in  its  leap  - 
blundered  into  the  opjKjsite  bank  and  fell 
heavily  with  its  rider. 

The  boar's  op|)ortune  turn  gave  me  the 
advantage,  and  I  took  up  the  running  ten  yards 
behind  him,  and  following  every  twist.  I  could 
see  his  wicked  little  eye,  as  he  turned  now  this 
way,  now  that,  as  if  longing  to  charge,  but 
hesitating  to  venture.  I  s;ived  my  horse  for  a 
minute  the  boar  also  slackening  speed-  and 
then  called  on  my  mount  for  a  rush,  to  which 
he  resjwnded  gamely.  At  last  1  was  gaining, 
foot  by  foot.  Twice,  three  times,  my  spear  was 
poised  for  a  blow,  and  all  but  launched  on  the 
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eventful  stroke,  but  again  and  again  the  active 
brute,  scenting  danger,  "jinked  "  away  to  right 
or  left,  my  staunch  Httle  Arab  following  him 
like  a  cat.  At  last  the  oi)porlunity  came  and  a 
shrewd  thrust  sped,  but  as  the  old  boar  in- 
stinctively wriggled  aside  it  only  pierced  his 
haunches. 

"  Spear ! I  shouted  in  triumph,  showing 
blood  trickling  from  my  upraised  blade. 

"  Confound  it  I "  growled  Bethune,  as  he 
shot  past  my  s[)ent  hoise.  "  We've  got  to  kill 
him  yet." 

Helhune  gained  on  him  fast,  and  ere  long 
s|x.*ared  again  ;  but  even  in  doing  so  achieved 
his  own  immediate  downfall,  for  the  pig,  on 
feeling  the  steel,  twisted  sharp  to  the  left,  right 
undt  r  the  horse's  fore  le^s.  bringing  steed  and 
rider  crashing  to  the  ground.  IJethune  got  up 
and  shook  liinisilf.  but  liis  horse  had  torn 
hinisL-lf  free  and  gallopi-d  olT. 

As  I  came  up,  ten  yards  behind,  the  boar 


turned  round  to 
look  at  the 
wreckage  he  had 
wrought,  caught 
sight  of  me  ap- 
proaching, and, 
after  one  or  two 
shifty  strides, 
wheeled  round 
determined  ly 
with  a  savage 
"Woof!  woof!" 
and  charged 
down  on  me 
like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow.  My 
game  little 
mount  faced 
him  dauntlessly 
as  he  came  full 
on  the  point  of 
my  spear ;  but, 
alas !  as  it  en- 
tered his  shoul- 
der the  stout 
bamboo  haft 
shivered  in  my 
hand,  and  The 
Turk  got  a  gash 
on  his  shoulder 
which  brought 
him  to  his  knees 
and  laid  him  up 
for  weeks. 

The  shock 
threw  me  a  yard 
or  so  in  advance, 
and  when  I  tried 
to  rise  I  found  my  right  leg  limp  and  useless, 
and  in  my  hand  a  splintered  spear-handle.  The 
b(xir  had  withdrawn  a  short  distance  from  me, 
and,  with  about  two  feet  of  spear  protruding 
from  his  shoulder,  eyed  me  with  triumphant 
malice,  lowering  and  shaking  his  head  as 
though  preparing  to  charge  and  gore. 

My  fragment  of  spear-haft  would  have  been 
of  little  avail  against  the  most  ordinary  charging 
boar,  and  this  was  a  colossal  brute.  During  the 
moment  or  two  that  remained  to  me — while 
wondering  where  I  should  first  feel  those  pitiless 
tushes — the  advice  given  in  General  KinliKh's 
book  to  a  man  dismounted,  disarmed,  and  con- 
fronted by  an  infuriated  boar  flashed  through 
my  mind — viz.,  to  throw  oneself  face  down- 
wards on  the  ground,  so  as  to  protect  the  more 
vital  |)arts.  Kut  before  putting  this  into  practice 
I  had  time  to  s|)eculate  — where  was  Bethune? 
Though  dismounted,  he  could  not  be  far  off — 
and  he  had  a  whole  spear.    Then  the  pig  came 
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on,  I  wriggled  myself  prono,  and  wniled  for  the 
end. 

Yet  the  end  seemed  unaccountably  delayed. 
Just  as  I  was  expecting  to  feel  those  tushes 
tearing  through  niy  rihs,  I  heard  Bethune's 
voice  from  close  at  hand  upraised  in  a  vocifer- 
ous shout  of  "  Hut !  Nut !  you  brute  !  "  A 
moment  later  I  ventured  to  raise  my  head,  and 
sinv  him  standing  across  my  prostrate  form,  hold- 
ing the  huge  boar  back  on  the  point  of  his  spear. 

They  swayed  backwards  and  forwards,  Bethunc 
tluowing  all  his  weight  into  the  struggle,  and  the 
pig  gnashing  his  teeth  in  silent,  savage  deter- 
mination, and  seeming  as  if  he  would  climb  up 
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the  very  spear-haft  to  get  at  us,  though  it 
should  pierce  his  heart  in  the  effort. 

"  By  Jove  I  the  brute  weighs  a  ton,"  gasped 
Bethune.  *'  I  can't  hold  him  back  much  longer. 
Where  on  earth  is  Knyvett  or  Temple  or— or — 
somebody  on  a  horse Hi!  Knyvett !  Temple!  " 

He  raised  his  voice  in  a  rather  breathless 
halloa. 

There  was  an  answering  yell  from  hard  by, 
then  a  crashing  through  grass  and  j/tino  as 
Knyvett  burst  into  the  open  and,  grasping  the 
situation  at  a  glance,  turned  his  horse  and  came 
charging  down  like  a  tornado  on  the  boar's 
flank.  As  his  spear  passed  into  the  gaunt  grey 
body  the  brave  beast  tottered  and  fell  over  on 


his  side  ;  yet  even  as  his  life-blootl  dyed  the 
yellow  sand  he  feebly  draggeil  himself  towards 
us  with  a  look  of  fell  determination  in  his  eyes. 

"What  a  huge  brute!"  said  Kny\ett,  in 
admiration  and  ama/e,  as  he  dismounted  beside 
us.    "  Who  got  first  spear  ?  " 

"  Bobbie,  confound  him  !  "  growled  Bethune. 
"Just  my  luck,"  grumbled  Knyvett.  "I'd 
like  to  have  got  that  pig." 

"  It  was  rather  a  fluke,"  I  admitted,  ruefully, 
"  but  1  think  you've  had  about  as  much  to  do 
with  it  as  any  of  us." 

The  line  of  coolies  and  the  elephants  had  been 
coming  in  our  direction,  and  soon  appeared  on 

the  scene.  W  hile  a  doctor 
made  my  broken  limb  as 
comfortable  as  was  pos- 
sible under  the  circum- 
stances I  saw  that  niy 
|)oor  horse's  wound  was 
adequately  attended  to, 
and  was  thereafter  lifted 
and  placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position  on  the  pad 
of  one  of  the  elephants. 

There  was  only  one 
more  beat  that  day — un- 
attended, however,  with 
success  or  any  other  note- 
worthy incident — and  its 
conclusion  landed  us  at 
a  spot  where  the  traps 
were  waiting  to  convey 
us  back  to  cantonments. 

.An  improvised  litter 
in  the  Gunners'  brake  in- 
sured me  a  journey  home 
unattended  with  any 
more  j^tain  or  discomfort 
than  might  reasonably 
have  been  e.\f)ccted. 

Somewhat  later  that 
evening,  and  just  after 
my  leg  had  been  pro- 
perly set  and  bandaged,  Bethune  who  shared 
the  bungalow  with  me— came  into  my  room 
before  going  over  to  mess,  and,  congratulating 
me  on  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  event 
of  the  season,  punctiliously  deposited  a  cheque 
for  sixteen  rupees  on  the  writing-table. 

"  Well,  old  man,"'  I  replied,  with  more  than  a 
trace  of  feeling  in  my  voice  as  I  grip|)ed  his 
hand,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  it  hatln't  been 
for  neither  that  " —  I  nodded  towards  the 
table — "nor  anything  else  would  have  been 
much  good  to  me  by  this  time." 

"  Oh,   rot  ! ''  he  exclaimed,  a.s   he  walked 
away  ;  '*  I  shall  be  late  for  mess." 
But  my  rotiviction  remained. 
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An  account  of  a  voyage  in  unfamiliar  waters.     The  author  went  to  Iceland  in  a  Grimsby  trawler, 

and  here  describes  and  illustrates  his  experiences. 


OW  the  present  writer,  idling  one 
afternoon  upon  the  sUmy  quays  and 
snuffing  the  ancient  and  fish-Uke 
smell  of  (irimsby's  ever-picturesque 
docks,  chanced  to  fall  in  with  his 
friend  Captain  Joe  I.iltle,  best  of  skipi)ers  and 
good  fellows,  and  what  followed  that  a<  (iuaint- 
ance,  are  matters  which  scarcely  concern  the 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  on  a  bright 
morning  in  the  early  |>art  of  May  the  ss. 
Windsor  Cas/A;  i,ioi,  "the  best  steam 

trawler  out  of  (IV.,"  as  the  male  put  it,  lay  in 
the  Hutnber,  just  outside  the  docks,  waiting 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  skipper  to  begin  her 
voyage  northward  to  the  fishing  -  grounds  of 
Faroe  and  Iceland  in  quest  of  scaly  spoil  for 
epicurean  slay  at-homes. 

On  board  were  the  crew  -thirteen  all  told, 
from  male  to  boy  and  the  useless  passenger 
who  tells  this  tale.  Everyone  was  occupied — the 
steward  with  preparations  for  the  midday 
dinner,  the  engineers  in  the  engine-room  below, 
the  deck  hands  in  mending  the  trawl,  and  the 
mate  in  polishing  tiie  windows  of  the  wheel- 
house.  The  useless  |>assfnger  worked  hard  at 
looking  on.  At  noon  <  an»e  dinner,  served  in 
the  stuffy  little  cabin  all,  where  the  liver  and 


sausages  sizzled  juicily  in  the  pan,  and  filled  the 
nostrils  with  as  cheery  an  odour  as  ever  a  land- 
lubber could  wish  to  go  to  .sea  with. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  tiny  tug  put  oflT  from  the 
do<:ks  and  came  bobbing  across  the  water  in 
our  direction.  Trailing  a  diminutive  cloud  of 
grimy  smoke  from  its  absurd  funnel,  it  danced 
alongside,  and  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  our 
skipper  jumped  alward.  A  hearty  hand-shake 
with  the  useless  jwssengcr,  a  stentorian  "  Now- 
then,  my  Kids,"  to  the  crew,  and,  as  the  anchor 
came  rattling  in,  the  telegraph  tinkled,  and 
the  good  ship,  with  an  answering  "chunk, 
chunk "  of  the  screw,  set  out  upon  her  latest 
voyage.  Presently  the  steward  climbed  the 
wheel-house  ladder  with  two  vast  pots  of  tea. 
"  A  fisherman's  no  good  without  his  tea," 
observed  the  skipper,  raising  his  mug— a  senti- 
ment which  it  was  s()eedily  evident  was  shared 
by  the  whole  crew.  Acting  upon  the  hint,  the 
useless  passenger  drained  his  pot,  and  as  the 
Spurn  lightship  was  passed  and  the  open  sea 
reached  descended  to  the  deck  and  chose  an 
easy  seat  u\you  the  nets,  conveniently  close  to 
the  ship's  side,  there  to  meditate  upon  the 
vanity  of  things  in  general  and  the  folly  of 
leaving  dry  land  in  |);irticular. 
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Steaming  steadily  at  half  speed,  the  Windsor 
Castle  arrived  at  West  Hartleix>ol  during  the 
night  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  left,  after  coaling, 
with  bunkers  crammed 
and  the  decks  on  either 
side  the  wheel  -  house 
piled  high  with  fuel,  full 
speed  ahead  for  Kirkwall 
in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

All  that  day  and 
throughout  the  succeeding 
night  the  vessel  ploughed 
her  way,  with  u  fair 
wind,  northward  through 
the  grey  furrows  of  the 
North  Sea.  Away  in  the 
distance  lay  the  coast- 
line, dull  in  the  daytime, 
speckled  at  night  with 
the  tiny  glow-lamps  of 
some  port,  or  faintly  lit 
up  by  the  mysterious 
glare  reflected  from  an 
unseen  furnace  on  shore. 
Towards  noon  on  the 
Sunday,  abreast  of  Dun- 
cansby  Head,  the  skipper 
pointed  out  a  fissure  in 
the  land  which  marked 
the  entrance  to  the 
angry  Fentland  Kirth,  in 
dirty  weather  no  whit 
less  perilous  a  strait  than  that  of  old  which  lay 
betwixt  Scylia  and  Charybdis  :  and  by  the  after- 
noon we  were  steaming  placidly  through  the 
smooth  waters  intersecting  the  fair  islands  of 
the  Orkney  Archipelago,  by  Copinsiiy  and  bluff 
Mull  Head,  till,  passing  the  wee  lighthouse  of 
Helliar  Holm  and  the  stately  pile  of  BalfourCastle 
on  Shapinsay.  by  early  morning  we  lay  alongside 
the  pier  of  Kirkwall,  with  decks  cleared,  ready 
to  begin  ne.\t  morning— for  in  the  Orkneys,  as 
on  the  Scottish  mainland,  the  .Sabbath  is  strictly 
a  day  of  rest — the  work  of  getting  out  the  salt 
fish  left  over  from  the  last  trip,  and  brought 
north  from  Grimsby. 

On  the  next  day,  while  the  crew  were 
busy  hauling  up  from  the  hold  basket  after 
Ixiskel  and  ton  after  ton  of  salt  and  slobbery 
cod,  the  useless  passenger  went  ashore  and 
wandered  in  and  out  the  grey  stone  cottages 
and  tenements  of  the  Orcadian  "capital,"  its 
picturesque  ails-de-sac,  and  quaint  little  narrow 
streets,  with  cobbled  pony-track  running  down 
the  middle  of  the  paving-stones  in  lieu  of  road- 
way. By  evening  the  salt  and  ice  rooms  (the 
latter  being  the  place  where  tish  other  than  cot! 
is  stored  in  ice)  were  alike  empty,  the  decks 


washed  down,  and 
a  contrary  l)ree/e 
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the  ship  ready  for  sea.  But 
was  blowing  to  the  huge 
delight  of  the  captain  of 
a  homeward-bound  traw- 
ler, with  a  cargo  consist- 
mg  chiefly  of  haddocks. 
(Haddocks  were  "  up," 
our  skipper  had  told  him, 
when  wc  left  (Irimsby.) 
It  was  stiff  enough  even 
in  sheltered  Kirkwall 
Bay,  and  far  worse,  there- 
fore, it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose,  outside.  So 
we  lay  beside  the  pier  for 
the  night  and  all  through 
the  next  day  until,  the 
gale  abating  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  Wednesday 
mornnig,  we  cast  off  our 
moorings  and,  steaming 
gently  through  the  West- 
ray  I'irth,  were  out  and 
away,  Iceland-bound 
across  the  broad  blue 
bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
lx;fore  even  the  thrifty 
Scot  had  sat  down  to  his 
morning  porridge. 

In  the  space  which  might 
have  been  devoted  to  a 
chronicle  of  the  two  days' 
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voyage  from  the  Orkneys  to  Iceland,  had 
tliat  part  of  the  lri|i  lieen  less  uneventful 
than  it  |)rovid,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  personnel  of  the  crew  and 
the  life  on  l)oard.  l''irsl,  then,  as  to  the  ship- 
mates —  fourteen  in  number,  all  told  —  with 
whom  the  useless  passenger  found  his  lot  cast 
in.  First  came  the  skipper,  a  good  seaman, 
skilful  fisherman,  and  staunch  friend.  One  of 
the  first  to  exploit  the  newly-discovered  fishing- 
grounds  of  Iceland  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  a  man 
of  many  experiences,  he  has,  by  sheer  hard  work, 
risen  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  "finest 
trawler  out  of 
Grimsby,"  making 
his  ten  pounds  a 
week,  and  earning 
every  penny  of  it. 
Then  there  was 
the  mate,  Peter, 
best  of  good  com- 
pany and  cheeriest 
of  comrades,  a 
veritable  virtuoso 
on  moulh  -  organ, 
concertina,  or 
bones,  brimful  of 
yarns  spun  from 
varied  adventures 
in  every  piiasc  of 
a  fisherman's  life, 
from  the  rough  lot 
of  boy  on  a  North 
Sea  smack  up- 
wards. Next  came 
I'Ved,  the  third 
hand,  a  lusty  loon 
with  an  insatiable 
craving  for  other 
folks'  tobacco, 
famous  throughout 
(irimsby  for  his 
inability  to  laugh 
as  other  men,  his 
distressing  cachin- 
natory  perfor- 
mances having  more  than  once  caused  some- 
thing akin  to  a  [xmic  in  the  local  theatre  ;  Jack, 
the  tight-lipped  "  chief '' of  the  engine  r(»om,  and 
Jim  his  lieutenant— Scotch,  as  it  was  not  sur- 
|)rising  to  learn,  'i'he  steward,  or  cook,  was 
another  Jim,  who  had  served  his  time  in  the 
Army  and  seen  service  in  foreign  parts. 

One  person  1  nuist  not  omit  to  mention  — 
Mr.  J.  Rogers,  otherwise  known  as  "Shad," 
"  Shaddy,"  or  *'  .Shadow,"  the  coal  trimmer, 
whose  prin<-iiul  s|)here  of  activity  was  supposed 
to  be  the  bunkers,  whence  he  would  emerge  at 


ntKiM.  ui-  A  utov. 


meal-times  to  eat  ravenously,  reminding  himself 
of  his  former  connection  (as  coachman)  with  the 
gentry  ashore  by  solemnly  spreading  across  his 
knees  a  soiled  rag,  borrowed  from  the  engine- 
room,  by  way  of  makeshift  for  a  serviette. 

Of  the  useless  passenger  himself,  his  appetite, 
and  infinite  capacity  for  loafing,  perhaps  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Concerning  life  on  board  during  the  voyages 
to  and  from  the  fishing-grounds  there  is  little  to 
be  said.  Breakfast  was  served  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  dinner  (of  salt  beef  and  peas)  at 

noon,  and  tea  at 
six  in  the  evening. 
We  ate  our  meals 
in  the  little  cabin 
aft,  with  its  two 
"state-rooms"  re- 
ser\ed  respectively 
for  the  mate  and 
the  chief  engineer 
(the  .skipper  sleep- 
ing in  his  own 
sanctum,  the  chart- 
room)  and  its 
couple  of  bunks 
on  either  side.  A 
picture  for  a 
painter,  this  :  the 
gang  of  brawny 
giants  in  brine- 
stained  guernseys 
and  thick  woollen 
stockings  pulled 
over  their  trousers, 
seated  round  the 
small  table,  be- 
neath the  dim 
lamp,  which  per- 
haps lit  up  dingily 
the  bulky  form  of 
some  i)rostrate 
sleeper  in  the 
bunks,  devouring 
their  food  in 
hungry  silence,  or 
noisily  chaffing  the 
luckless  "  Shad  "  and  his  grimy  serviette,  with 
ever  and  anon  a  fresh  pair  of  dumper -shod 
legs  descending  the  steep  ladder,  as  a  new 
arrival  came  down  from  the  deck.  When  not 
eating  or  on  watch,  your  deep-sea  fisherman 
slee|)s  most  of  his  time  away,  well  aware  that 
when  the  fishing  starts  he  will  have  little  time 
for  repose.  Some  few  who  can  read  make  use 
of  the  magazines  sent  by  charitable,  though 
occasionally  misguided,  folk  (among  a  bundle 
of  paj>ers  thrown  to  us  at  Hartlef>ool  were 
copies  of  The  //  'anstead  Parish  Magazine  and  a 
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re{K>rt  of  the  Angiiran  Mi<>sion  to  North  China), 

and  distributed  hv  the  ngents  of  the  |)ort 
missions.  Hut  abuatd  the  ll'i/uisor  Ciis/Zr  the 
chief  recreation  was  a  game  at  halfpenny  nap, 

or  "  wood  yard,"  an  ingenioii<?  pastime  at  whirli 
a  reckless  gambler  might  lose,  with  bad  iuck, 
perhaps  sixpence  at  a  sitting. 

On  the  seventh  day  out  from  Grimsby,  at  an 
unt  omlortabi)'  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the 
useless  passenger  was  rudely  awakened  by  the 
mate's  bald  announcement  that  land  was  in 
sight,  lie  did  not  leap  instantly  irum  his  bunk, 
however,  well  remembering  his  previous  experi- 
ence- of  early  rising.  On  that  ocra>ion  be  nisbed 
on  deck,  clad  in  the  sciintiest  garb,  in  response  to 
the  mate's  inviuttion  to  see  a  whale,  and  was 
if.varili  d  by  the  sight  merelv  v(  an  orrasional 
sjKJUl  of  water  ri^ini,'  like  stciuu  uii  ibc  horizotii 
which  he  was  r,ssurr(l  was  an  exhibition  of 
cetacean  methods  ot  [  rcathiu;^  Coming  on 
deck  at  his  leisure  this  liiue,  lie  \\  isbcd  that  he  had 
bestirred  himself  There  lay  I <  eland  on  the 
wentlier  Iidw,  a  far  iliilatU  riladei  nf  ^lUtrriilt; 
bteck  and  wliue  walls,  like  a  veiiiablc  .stronghold 
of  the  ice  fairies.  "Ingolfs  Hof,"  said  the 
skipfxT,  lacoiiif  ally,  naming  the  south-east  pro- 
montory accoixliug  to  fishermen's  custom ; 
though  the  Huf  is  but  an  inlet  made  t>y  the 
sea  in  tin  towering  Oracfa  Jokull,  which  rose 
sheer  on  the  horizon,  blending  its  snowy  summit 
with  the  clouds,  of  which,  indeed,  its  unreal 
a[)pearance  made  it  .seem  a  part. 

Hut  the  impression  thus  gained  of  ilu-  b  e- 
landic  coast  was  destined  soon  to  hit  fiKHiiikd. 
Though  good  fishinu  is  f,'cnernny  [o  Ik-  liad  off 
Ingolfs  Hof,  the  skipjxrr  would  none  of  it  this 
trip  and  steered  his  course  for  Portland.  With 
the  glinting  snow-drifts  of  Oraefa  Jokull  fading  in 
the  distance,  we  pursued  our  way  sicadil)  west- 
ward just  within  sight  of  a  long,  flat  coast,  on  to 
whi<  h  a  man  niiL;Ii;  drift  in  thn  k  wi  ailn  r  while 
thinking  him^ell  lar  uut  at  .sea,  and  uiiich  has 
indeed  proved  the  doom  of  more  ships  than  any 
other  part  of  b  a  land.  After  a  wliile  the  land  rose 
higher  and  Uirrtn  islets  huve  themselves  up, 
bringing  into  view  a  long  succession  of  bar<j, 
brown,  desolate  <  !itT-,  with  lu  re  and  there  a  gorge 
tliat  gave  u  welcome  glnnpse  of  scant  vegetation 
within.  Volcanic  in  nature,  the  cf>ast  looked  as 
though  it  were  composed  of  the  slag  heaps  from 
some  gargantuan  furnace  ;  which  in  truth  it  is. 
Behind  rose  the  mountaitis,  the  taller  capped 
widi  snow,  wln'eh  is  a  reminder  of  a  \ery  curious 
feature  of  Icelandic  coast  scenery.  So  extra- 
ordinarily clear  is  the  air  that  miles  seem  as 
yards,  hi^h  >  iliT^  ap]>ear  low  ridgcs  on  the 
shore,  and  Uioualains  that  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow  mere  hills.  Only  when  the  ruddy 
roof  of  a  house  is  spied  through  the  gbsscs  hke 


a  red  pebble  on  tlu  beach  is  a  f^oper  sense  of 

proportion  approai  hed. 

Alireasl  of  llie  Portland  "  HU)w-Holc,"a  huge 
natural  an  h  Ix  alen  by  the  waves  outof  a  jutting 
roi  k.  tbe  u  K>;raiib  rang  in  the  engine  room,  and 
the  busy  stir  t>n  deck  gave  warning  thai  fishiiig 
was  at  length  to  begin.  It  was  already  late  in 
the  evetiing,  but  the  deep-sea  fisherman  at  work 
recks  little  of  time.  Hesides,  the  sun  shone 
gloriously  in  the  cii'.il,  nn  iuoraiiii.;  air.  and  who 
could  think  of  turning  in  just  now  ?  The  idea 
was  absurd  :  .so  the  useless  {xissenger,  forgetting 
the  short  lived  days  of  England,  remained  on 
deck,  indulging;  in  the  photographic  absurdity 
of  ukiiig  snaj>  s/to/s  at  ten  of  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  of  si  looting  the 
trawl  was  quickly  going  forw.ird.  A  trawler 
carries  two  nets,  cither  side  ol  the  shij)  being 
fitted  with  the  necessary  tackle,  to  provide 
again.st  the  not  infrequent  contingency  of  an 
accident  to  the  gear.  The  trawl  itself  needs 
bill  little  description,  being  a  wide-mouthed  net, 
of  liiggish  mesh,  gradually  tapering  to  the  end, 
known  as  the  "bag,"  which  is  dnnl'd  from 
the  open  part  of  the  net  by  a  hanging  frinj,e 
or  curtain,  which  ael^  like  a  valvt_,  .md  affords 
the  fish  easy  cnlrante,  but  liu  exit.  The  moutii 
of  the  trawl  is  kept  open  by  two  large  steel  shod 
"  doors,"  which  slide  upright  over  the  bottom, 
and  to  which  arc  attached  the  steel  warps  that 
pass  over  the  iron  gallows,  or  derricks,  fore  and 
aft  and  round  \arious  "  bollards,"  or  revolving 
stanchions,  to  the  winch,  by  means  of  which 
most  of  the  hauling  is  done.  I  ht  pressure  of 
the  water  as  the  net  is-  teiwi  d  through  it  suiTires 
to  keep  the  net  distended.  The  trawl  having 
been  shot  overboard,  the  winch  is  allowed  to 
run  free  until  the  net  is  some  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  astern.  Then  the  warps  are 
pinned  together  aft  by  a  hook  and  chain,  the 
telegraph  signals  half  spi  rd  alu  ad.  and  die 
trawler  cruises  slowly  round  and  a  I  una  the 
fishing'ground,  the  skipper  steering  his  devious 
course  and  keeping  clear  of  the  rucks  which 
previous  ex|>erience  of  damaged  gear  has 
warned  him  of,  by  means  of  various  land- 
marks wlil<  h  lie  lias  learned  for  himself,  and 
which,  indeed,  inasmuch  as  they  often  enable 
him  to  work  exclusively  a  favourable,  but  un- 
frctjuented  or  difficult.  a.  r  rm  an  important 
part,  as  it  were,  of  his  stork  in  trade. 

liie  trawl  may  be  towed  for  any  length  of 
time  -  fi  in  fifteen  or  tv,e!ii\  inirnite-,  up  to  two 
hours  Ol  e\en  longer  -according  to  circum- 
stances. At  last,  however,  the  skipper  deter- 
mines to  lintil  Me  leans  cut  of  the  wheel- 
house  wHiduw.  "Wineii  ready?  he  sliouts. 
**Aye,  aye,  sir,"  comes  the  answer,  and  as  the 
mate  takes  his  stand  at  the  winch  the  skipper 
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end  of  the  bag,  jxicked 
tight  with  a  silvery  load, 
to  he  .t;Rctcd  l)y  the 
downward  swoop  of  a 
tlock  of  j;ulls  ea^er  for  the 
sand-eels  whirh  ti^e  cod 
and  haddock  give  up  in 
their  discomfort.  The 
deck  hands  crowd  to  the 
side,  and  with  many  a 
"  Hi-i-i  ///  with  it,  up  and 
uf>  again,'"  and  many  a 
lusty  tug  they  haul  the 
bulging  bag  alongside. 
Then  the  "  snautler,"  a 
length  of  stout  rope,  is 
deftly  attached,  and  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  winch 
brings  the  bag  half  out 
of  the  water.  As  it  lies 
there  the  double  -  loo|)ed 
"  bag  beckct  "  is  twisted 
round  atid  hooked  on 
to  the  pulley  -  tackle  of 
the  mast.    "  Up  on  the 


begins  to  l>ring  tiie  ship  round,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  hauling  process  is 
finished  she  shall  be  broadside  to  the 
bree/e,  with  the  net  to  windward  —  this 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  drifting, 
when  the  engines  have  stopped,  on  to 
the  trawl  and  so  fouling  it.  As  the 
throb  of  the  propeller  ceases  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  tinkling  signal  from  the 
wheel-house,  the  skipjK-r  leans  again 
out  of  the  window.  go  be'ind  I  " 

he  shouts.  "  Ee'  go  be'ind  ! yells  tlie 
mate.  And  the  preliminary  tap  of 
the  hammer  upon  the  pin  is  followed 
by  a  dull  crash  as  the  straining  warps 
are  parted  and  fly  asunder.  "  Right 
away  I  "  roars  the  skipper.  "  Away  it 
is,"  observes  the  stentorian  mate,  and 
with  a  puff  and  a  snort  the  clattering 
winch  begins  slowly  to  haul  in  the 
warps.  i'he  monotonous  rattle  con- 
tinues for  some  minutes,  l)y  which 
time  the  net  has  been  dragged  round. 
Suddenly  up  with  a  bang  ( ome  the 
massive  doors  on  the  derriik.s,  their 
metal-shod  keels  shining  l)rinht  from 
frinion  with  the  bottom.  'I'he  noi>y 
wini  h  stops,  and  the  .skipper,  going  to 
the  side,  |K'ers  anxiously  across  the 
water.  Nothing  for  the  moment  is 
\isil»le.  Next  in>.tant  a  large  patch  of 
the  water  turns  [wle  green  and,  with  a 
bubbling  swirl,  up  pops  the  rounded 
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tackle  "  is  the  general  cry,  and  as  the 
winch  rattles  round,  the  "snautler"  is 
removed  and  the  i^reat  bag  of  fish  is 
hauled  slowly  up,  until  it  swings  in 
board,  to  be  caui;ht  and  held  in  i>osi 
lion  by  a  couple  of  warps  s[)eciaily 
strung  to  receive  it.  'I'he  fore  de<k 
has  already  been  divideil  inlo  a  inmi- 
her  of  s<|uare  pounds,  over  which  liie 
catch  hangs.  The  third  hand  stoops 
and  catches  hold  of  tlie  free  end  of  the 
great  knot  that  fastens  the  tail  end  of 
the  bag,  now  hanging  downwards,  ami 
gives  it  a  vigorous  lug.  The  load 
"gives"  visibly,  and  at  the  next  tug  the 
bag  suddenly  opens  and.  with  a  loud 
/uNisf,  an  avalanclu"  of  fish  desreiuN 
flapping  and  struggling  u|)on  the  d»  ck. 
Their  doom  is  .soon  .sealetl.  for  scarcely 
has  the  eu^ply  bag  been  lowered  over 
board,  to  be  again  lowed  behind,  belore 
the  deck  hands  wade  inlo  the  slippery 
mass,  beheading  and  splitting  open  the 
cod.  and  gulling  the  h.iddiu  k.  plaice, 
halibut,  and  other  fish,  to  be  packed, 
after  being  washed,  below,  the  former 


l)etween  layers  of  salt  and  the  latter 
in  we II -iced  pounds. 

So  the  fishernun's  task  went  round, 
towing,  hauling,  gutting,  towing,  haul- 
ing, gutting.  As  for  the  useless 
pa.ssenger,  he  enjoyed  life  to  the  full. 
With  nothing  to  do  but  cat,  drink, 
sleep,  and  fill  his  lungs  with  an  air 
that  no  elixir  of  the  ancients  could 
rival,  it  would  have  been  strange  had 
he  not  done  so.  But  there  were  end- 
less .sources  of  anuisenienl  l)esides. 
Every  lime  the  warning  rattle  of  the 
winch  announced  that  a  haul  was 
preparing  expectation  ran  high  as  to 
what  the  hag  might  disgorge.  Some- 
times a  monster  halibut  of  ten  stone 
or  more  would  fall  (lapping  on  the 
fleck.  'I'he  curious  eye  would  rest 
now  upon  a  clumsy  and  inert  lump- 
fish,  now  upon  an  evil-looking  dog-fish, 
which  would  unexpectedly  lash  itself, 
if  unwarily  picked  up,  and  inflict  a 
vindictive  j^ash  upon  the  hand  with  its 
vicious  dorsal    tooth.     Even  when 
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the  bag  brought  up  no  curiosities  of  tht;  dee|) 
there  was  endless  food  for  philosophical  reflec- 
tion in  tlie  hapless  struggles  of  the  dejected  cod, 
the  unhappy  haddock,  and  the  helpless  halibut. 
And  when  at  length  the  sun  did  set  and  the  air 
grew  nipping  and  eager,  there  was  always 
the  wheel-house  to  which  to  resort,  there  to  listen, 
through  the  paradoxical  daylight  of  the  night,  to 
the  skipper's  fishing  lore  and  his  tales  of  the 
"  bogey  man  " — the  Danish  gunboat  that  protects 
the  fislieries,  and  tries  to  enforce  the  law  that  pro- 
hibits foreigners  from 
fishing  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore — 
or  the  queer  adven- 
tures of  the  mate, 
afloat  on  the  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, or  ashore  in 
Reykjavik,  the  Faroe 
Isles,  and  other 
strange  places. 

For  two  glorious 
days  the  U'iiitisor 
Castle  lay  fishing  off 
Portland.  Hy  that 
time  she  had  some 
tons  of  haddock  in 
her  ice  room,  with  a 
lair  number  of  [)laice 
and  halibut.  Hut 
cod  was  not  so 
plentiful  as  could  be 
desired ;  for,  though 
the  price  of  other 
fish  varies  according 
to  the  market,  salt 
fish  can  always  be 
relied  upon  as  a  pay- 
ing investment.  Be- 
sides, it  matters 
comparatively  little 
how  long  it  be  kefit 
aboard,  and  it  is  con- 
se(}uently  especially 
welcome  at  the  beginning  of  a  trip.  Therefore 
the  skipper  wanted  more  cod.  .So,  apparently, 
did  a  Dutch  trawler  from  Vuimuiden,  whom  we 
saw  pitching  bag  after  bag  of  haddock — good 
food  for  hundreds  of  hungry  people — overboard. 
"  Ought  to  get  six  months,  the  scoundrel,"  was 
the  skipper's  just  comment  upon  this  lamentable 
exhibition  of  wanton  waste. 

Tow  as  we  would,  but  little  cod  was  to  be 
had  ;  so  late  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
(a  Sunday,  for  was  there  not  plum-duff  for 
dinner  ?)  the  skipper  banished  all  hesitation, 
and  signalling  full  spi  i  d  ahead  .steered  a  course 
for  Fa\e  Hay,  on  the  WL-siern  coast,  the  farthest 


A  DAINTY  MORSEL  FROM  THB  TRAWL. 


but  the  best  (as  regards  the  quality  of  the  fish) 
of  the  fishing-grounds.  That  night  we  jiassed 
through  Vestmannaeyjar,  the  little  group  of  tiny 
Westmann  Isles,  and  morning  found  us  pursuing 
our  way  along  the  burnt  southern  coast,  past 
(Irindavik,  where  once  the  gunboat  swooped 
unexpectedly,  with  disastrous  results  to  many, 
upon  a  whole  fleet  of  delinquent  trawlers  fishing 
within  the  limits,  to  Reykjanes,  the  rocky  and 
perilous  south-west  promontory  of  Iceland, 
with   its   little   lighthouse    perched    on  the 

summit  of  a  tower- 
ing cliff,  and  oppo- 
site, far  out  at  sea, 
the  solitary  Oannet 
Rock,  white  with  the 
accumulated  guano 
of  who  shall  say  how- 
many  years.  Thence, 
the  corner  rounded, 
up  the  western  coast, 
along  the  treacherous 
low  land,  sticking  up 
from  which  the 
glasses  revealed  the 
bare  masts  and  pro- 
strate hulk  of  a 
wrecked  trawler,  and 
past  Utskalar  into 
Faxe  Hay,  with 
Snaefell's  Jokull — 
"  Snowy  Jokull,"  as 
the  fishermen  call  it 
—  rising  in  white 
magnificence  sixty 
miles  (though  it 
seems  but  ten) 
across  the  water, 
and  Reykjavik  in 
the  distance,  look- 
ing, even  through 
the  glasses,  more 
like  a  collec- 
tion of  bathing 
machines  upon 
the  shore  than  a  capital  city. 

For  just  a  week,  in  varying  weather  that  some- 
times, when  the  landmarks  were  hidden  from 
sight,  necessitated  the  dropping  of  a  buoy  by 
which  to  work,  we  towed  our  trawl  over  the 
grounds  of  Faxe  Hay.  Fish  was  plentiful,  but 
of  a  different  quality  from  that  caught  off  Port- 
land, the  luddock  being  smaller  and  finer  and 
the  plaice  fresher  and  more  delicate,  resembling 
the  much-prized  ones  of  the  North  Sea.  At 
intervals  a  crew  of  coast  Icelanders,  hardy  sons 
of  the  old  Vikings,  would  come  alongside,  clad 
from  head  to  foot  in  clothes  of  horse-skin,  with 
the  hair  worn  inside,  to  barter  whisky  and  cigars 
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for  the  small  fish  cast  aside  by  the  dcfk  hands 
as  useless  for  the  English  market.  A  great 
bone  of  contention  between  owners  and  masters 
is  this  traffic  with  the  Icelanders,  the  owners 
being  afraid  lest  valuable  fish  be  thus  lost  to 
them — somewhat  unnecessarily,  however,  for  no 
skipper  worthy  of  his  trust  would  knowingly 
give  away  fish  that  could  command  a  price  in 


Soniftinies  a  friendly  skipper  from  a  neigh- 
bouring Hull  or  (Irimsby  trawler  would  <  ome 
aboard  (it  l>eing  our  own  skip|H;r's  unvarying 
rule  never  to  leave  his  ship  until  home  again) 
for  half  an  hour's  boisterous  eliaflT  and  good- 
fellowship.  On  one  occasion  a  couple  of  whales 
that  had  strayed  into  the  bay  and  seemed 
flustered  over  their  efforts  to  find  a  way  out 
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port  (especially  as  he  is  generally  a  sharer 
in  the  profits),  while  the  owners  can  scarcely 
grumble  at  the  dispos;il  of  useless  fish, 
which,  if  not  thus  removed,  would  only  be 
cast  overboard  to  rot  on  the  bottom  and 
spoil  the  fishing  grounds.  The  Icelanders  them- 
selves, with  the  fish  thus  obtained  added  to  the 
cod  they  catch  on  their  lines,  make  a  living  by 
curing  -for  which  their  climate  is  unrivalled — 
and  selling  the  dried  fish  to  tfie  storekee|)ers  of 
the  nearest  town,  the  commodity  forming  one  of 
the  chief  exports  of  the  country.  In  truth,  they 
work  hard  for  tlu  ir  living,  being  often  at  sea  in 
their  open  boats  for  twenty-four  hours  and  more 
at  a  stretch.  And  a  wonderful  sight  it  is  to  see 
them  start  for  home  v.iih  a  cargo  of  small  fish, 
their  curious  craft  laden  down  to  the  water, 
scudding  before  the  wind  with  mainsail,  topsail, 
fores.iil,  and  jib  all  set,  while  the  whole  crew, 
their  almost  t)ladeless  oars  thru.st  as  far  out  as 
possible  to  make  extra  weight,  sit  over  on  the 
weather  side  to  keep  tlie  boat  trim,  baling  her 
out  with  all  their  might  as  she  flies  over  the 
waves. 


swam  round  and  about  the  ship  for  some 
minutes.  They  were  young  and,  for  whales, 
small ;  yet,  though  the  crew  scarcely  heeded 
them  and  the  useless  pa.ssenger  was  able  him- 
self to  gaze  dry-eyed  upon  the  .swinuning 
monsters  of  the  deep,  they  afforded  food  for 
much  sober  reflection. 

Thus  p;»ssed  the  time  in  Faxe  Bay,  and  the 
skipper  still  prayed  for  cod.  At  last,  on  the 
seventh  day  from  Portland,  just  as  a  homeward 
course  was  being  meditated,  the  waters  were 
suddenly  filled  with  cod.  Bag  after  bag,  full  to 
bursting  (joint,  was  hauled  in,  though  the  towings 
were  of  less  than  half  an  hour's  duration.  So 
large  was  each  catch  that  the  process  of 
"hooking  out''  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  lighten  the  load  -  this  being  accomplished  by 
unlacing  a  s|)ecial  opening  in  the  net  and 
allowing  the  fish  to  swim  out,  gaffing  them  as 
they  did  so  with  a  gruesome  weapon  in  the 
shape  of  a  sharp  hook  on  the  end  of  a  long 
pole,  and  thus  jerking  them  atjoard.  Within 
two  hours  there  must  have  been  something  like 
four  thous:uid  coil  emptied  on  board,  and  the 
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decks  were  piled  high  with  the  greenish  fish. 
The  skipper's  face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  telegrajjh.  "  Now  we're 
off,"  quoth  he,  and  shoved  the  pointer  down. 
The  bell  rang,  the  water  astern  seethed  into  , 
foam,  and  the  It'indsor  CusiU  pointed  her  nose 
for  England. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  voyage  home  a 
rasty  head  wind,  increasing  in  strength  towards 
night,^  sprang  up.  Early  next  morning  the 
useless  passenger  awoke  to  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  rushing  of  waters,  and  perceived  the 
unwonted  spectacle  of  a  miniature  salt  Niagara 
pouring  into  the  cabin.  With  praiseworthy 
presence  of  mind  he  leaf)ed  from  his  berth, 
and  pounced  upon  his  boots  just  as  they  were 
putting  off  from  the  side  upon  a  voyage  of 
exploration  across  the  unornamental  lake  into 
which  the  cabin  floor  had  been  transfortned. 
Nor  would  he  be  content  with  mooring  them  to 
the  bunk,  but  took  them  to  bed  with  him,  and 
nursed  them  bctieath  his  rug  throughout  the 
day,  while  the  ship  lay  to  and  the  waves  trashed 
broadside  over  her,  setting  the  jars  of  fish  livers 
adrift  from  their  lashings,  dislocatitig  the  hand- 
rail on  the  eiv^ine  casing,  at>d  kee[)itig  the 
decks  immersed  in  swirling  water.  How  the 
steward  cooked  the  meals  that  day  is  a  matter 
that  has  caused  the  useless  jjassenger  much 
puz-ded  cogitation  since.  At  the  lime,  ft)od  and 
all  appertaining  thereto  had  no  interest  for  him. 

But  even  dirty  weather  comes  to  an  end 


(though  it  sometimes  takes  a  long  time  about 
it),  and  at  length  the  Windsor  Castle  made  Fair 
Island,  and  thence  shaped  a  course  for  Kirk- 
wall. Into  that  haven  she  steamed  early  on 
the  Thursday,  having  left  Faxe  Bay  on  the  pre- 
vious Sunday  morning.  The  useless  passenger 
promptly  went  ashore,  and  the  crew  set  about 
their  weary  task  of  landing  some  twenty  odd 
tons  of  salt  fish. 

In  the  evening,  with  her  bows,  relieved  of  the 
load  of  salt  fish,  higher  out  of  the  water,  the 
Windsor  Cast/e  left  again,  to  perform  the  last 
part  of  her  homeward  voyage.  After  the  storm, 
the  calm  ;  and  the  Orkneys  could  scarce  have 
been  fairer  to  the  eye.  On  the  next  day  the 
wind  got  up  again,  and  a  heavy  rain,  thick  as  a 
niist,  necessitated  half  speed  and  caution  during 
the  night.  But  the  Saturday  morning  broke  fair, 
and  after  passing  green-topped  Flamlwrough 
Head,  gleaming  white  in  the  sunshine  as  only  the 
cliffs  of  Albion  can,  the  Spurn  lightship  was 
rounded  shortly  l)efore  noon  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Huml)er  entered.  We  were  home  again.  Every- 
one on  board  packed  his  traps  and  prepared  (it 
being  Saturday,  and,  therefore,  useless  to  land 
the  fish  immediately)  to  go  ashore  ;  the  skipper, 
mate,  and  crew  to  s|)end  a  few  hours  on  dry 
land  before  setting  out  on  another  long  tramp 
of  two  thousand  miles  and  more  across  the 
ocean,  and  the  useless  passenger  to  take  the 
first  train  to  London  town  and  wish  himself 
anywhere  else. 


"mw.Kisr.  otx"  lo  i.k.htf.n  thk  i.oau  in  the  nf.t. 
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By  a.  H.M.I.  H.M.i.. 

Being  an  account  of  how  a  Cambriage  undergraduate  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  mysterious 
Grand  Llama^rai,  near  Pekin,  exchanged  cards  with  the  Grand  Llama,  and  finally  came  away  safe 
and  sound.    Prior  to  1900,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  European  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of  this  strange 

place  and  returned  to  tell  the  tale. 


URIXC.  a  recetit  visit  to  Pekin  I 
instituted  inquiries  about  the  famous 
temple  of  the  (Irand  I.lainu,  but 
for  several  days  could  gain  no  exact 
information  on  the  subject.  If  I 
asked  a  Chinaman  to  tell  me  what  he  knew 
alx)ut  the  mysterious  place  lie  would  put  off 
the  matter  as  long  a.s  |X)ssible,  and,  when  finally 
one's  jxitience  was  exhausted  and  the  absurd 
assumption  of 
ignorance  could 
be  borne  no 
longer,  he 
would  take  re- 
fuge in  direct 
and  obvious 
falsehood  and 
deny  the  very 
existence  of  the 
temple,  or  even 
of  the  Llamas 
themselves,  so 
far  as  I'ekin 
was  concerned. 
He  had  heard 
that  there  were 
some  of  them 
in  Mancluiria, 
and  that,  for 
example,  tlu  rc  was  a  great  temple  and  monas- 
tery at  Urga,  but  he  knew  of  no  such 
establishment  near  IVkin.  The  information 
obtainable  from  I'liropeans  was  a  little  more 
definite,  but  hardly  reassuring.  Kveryone  had 
heard  of  tlie  IJamasirai,  of  cours<-,  and  alarm- 
ing tales  were  current  of  the  way  the  I.lamists 
had  of  discouraging  the  infiui">itive  "foreign 
devil  "  by  methods  that  were  more  ingenious 
than  polite.  Though  the  building  it>eif  was 
but    five    miles    from    the    wall   of  IVkin, 
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it  had  always  been  consideied  the  most  in- 
accessible place  in  the  Chinese  Kmpire.  Prior 
to  1900,  I  was  told,  several  attempts  to  enter 
the  gates  had  been  made,  but  the  few  travellers 
who  had  succeeded  had  been  less  fortunate  in 
their  efforts  to  get  out.  In  fact,  not  a  single 
one  had  returned  to  tell  the  tale  of  his 
adventures. 

This  information,  scanty  enough  in  all  con- 
science, was  all 
I  could  obtain  ; 
but  I  had  learnt 
all  that  was 
necessary  for 
the  direction  of 
in  y  coolies. 
The  gruesome 
tales  of  slow, 
ingenious  tor- 
tures (boiling 
oil,  of  course, 
was  mentioned, 
and  that  par- 
ticularly artistic 
operation 
called  "  The 
Death  of  a 
Thousand 
Cuts"  was 
suggesletl  as  a  \ery  probable  fate)  (|uite  failed 
to  deter  me  ;  while  the  stories  of  strange  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremonies  an«l  the  seemingly 
impenetrable  cloud  of  mystery  hanging  over  the 
place  had  their  natural  effect,  and  I  felt  that  I 
could  not  sleep  another  night  without  making 
a  good  attempt  to  visit  the  place  I  had  come  so 
far  to  see. 

The  relx'llion  of  1 900  1901  was  over  and  the 
condition  of  things  in  general  had  greatly 
changed  since  the  suppression  of  the  Hoxer 
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movement.  In  llie  south  of  China  the  effects 
of  the  war  may  have  been  less  marked  and  it 
was  still  dangerou.s  to  travel  off  the  beaten 
track,  while  to  show  a  revolver  in  such  a  town 
as  Canton,  for  instance,  would  have  been  to 
court  immediate  death.  Hut  in  the  north  the 
Chinese  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  war,  or,  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  at  any 
rate  considered  it  wise  to  let 
the  hated  "foreis;n  devil"  have 
his  own  way  for  the  present  — 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  e<|uali/- 
ing  matters  at  a  later  date.  At 
Pekin,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Kuro|>ean  was  not  treated  with 
any  hostility,  and  it  was  only 
when  one  left  the  Euro{)ean 
quarter  and  wandered  about  the 
slums  of  the  town — and  what 
slums  they  are  ! — ^that  a  fierce 
gleam  in  the  eyes,  not  entirely 
the  result  of  opium  smoking,  or 
a  sharp  passing  scowl  of  eon- 
tempt  and  hatred  was  to  be 
observed  in  the  faces  of  the 
coolies  around  one.  Circum- 
stances had  ehan^t  d,  and  I  had 
found  durini;  my  journey  through 
M;in(  luiri.i  and  wanderings  alx)ut 
Tifntsin  aii<l  Pekin  that  the  pos- 
session and  occasional  display 


of  a  business  -  like  revolver,  no  less 
than  the  liberal  use  of  Chinese 
"  cash,"  worked  wonders.  So,  in 
spite  of  the  doubts  expressed  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  confident  that  my 
^  ^  appearance  at  the  gate  of  the  Llama- 
serai  with  the  two  powerful  per- 
r  ♦  suasives  named  would  be  followed, 
not  by  a  lingering  and  painful  death, 
but  by  a  peaceful  walk  through  the 
grounds  of  the  temple,  an  inspection, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  the  buildings, 
and — most  imf)ortant  of  all  from  a 
purely  personal  point  of  view — a  safe 
return  to  the  outside  world. 

Filled  with  thoughts  of  the  adven- 
tures in  store  for  the  morrow  I 
retired  early,  and  after  dreaming 
appropriate  dreams  was  awakened 
by  the  hotel  -  boy  with  the  remark 
that  "  bleakfast  for  one  piecee  man  " 
was  waiting  for  me.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  was  in  a  rickshaw  and  two 
partially  clad  coolies  were  pulling 
me  towards  my  destination.  "  Five 
piecee  mile,"  I  had  told  them;  "all 
samee  straight  along  Harteman  Street, 
and  I'll  tell  you  when  to  stop." 
*'  Pidgin "  English,  though  it  is  no  doubt  en- 
titled to  resjK'Ct  as  the  internatiotial  commercial 
language  of  the  East,  always  got  on  my  nerves, 
and  I  never  could  pursue  the  dialect  for  more 
than  half  a  sentence  or  so  at  a  lime.  Fancy 
requesting  a  dignified  Chinese  waiting-boy  to 
"go  catchee  two  piecee  knife,  savee  !  "  What 
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stranger  lo  the  East  could  make  a  remark  of 
this  kind  without  feeling  a  certain  loss  of  self- 
respect  ? 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  insular  pride,  or 
perhaps  it  was  that  my  coolies  had  reasons  of 
their  own  for  leading  me  astray,  that — after  we 
had  been  trotting  some  considerable  distance 
and  as  I  was  expecting  ever)*  minute  to  see  the 
huge  carved  wooden  gates  of  the  temple — I 
discovered  that  we  were  no  longer  following  the 
direction  of  Harteman  Street,  but  were  going  at 
right  angles  to  it.  We  were  by  this  time  in  a 
narrow  passage,  where  the  walls  of  the  houses 
almost  touched 
the  rickshaw  on 
either  side.  I 
gave  new  direc- 
lions  to  the 
coolies,  but  they 
took  no  notice, 
and  it  was  only 
by  forcibly  prod- 
ding the  nearer 
one  in  the  Ixick 
with  my  walking- 
stick  that  I  at 
length  prevailed 
on  then>  to  stop. 
I  shouted  the 
name  of  the 
Llamaserai  to 
them  in  Chinese, 
but  it  produced 
no  effect  beyond 
a  stupid  stare  of 
ignorance  and 
an  expression  of 
count  e nance 
that  I  can  only 
compare  with 
that  of  a  plain 
deal  bo.ird.  This 

counterfeited  simplicity  made  me  thoroughly 
angry,  for  a  crowd  had  collected,  and  by  the 
surly  looks  of  those  around  us  I  could  see  that 
a  speedy  retreat  was  the  only  reasonable  course 
to  adopt.  .Shouting  the  name  of  my  hotel  to 
them  I  at  the  same  time  drew  my  revolver  and 
placed  it  carefully  and  conspicuously  upon  my 
knees.  Whether  it  was  the  |)articular  words 
I  chose  in  which  to  convey  my  meaning,  or 
whether  it  w.is  the  sight  of  the  large  (but  un- 
loaded) revolver  that  impressed  them,  I  do  not 
know,  but  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  in 
Harteman  Street  and,  in  obedient  t'  to  a  second 
firm  and  forcible  command  on  my  part,  were 
making  for  the  outer  wall  and  leaving  the  hotel 
behind  us. 

At  about  midday  we  reached  a  massive  gate, 
Vol.  xi  -77. 
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made  apparently  of  cedar-wood  and  beautifully 
carved  ;  the  coolies  stopped,  and  I  found  myself 
at  last  at  the  gate  of  the  mysterious  temple  of 
the  (Irand  Llama.  So  pleasing  was  the  sight 
of  this  gate  that  my  anger  disappeared,  and  I 
paid  the  undeserving  coolies  a  week's  salary 
for  their  services.  A  thousand  Chinese  "  cash  " 
I  gave  them  in  that  moment  of  reckless  gener- 
osity, and  since  there  were  two  of  them  they 
received  the  equivalent  of  just  sixpence  each  ! 
I'or  some  minutes  I  stood  in  the  roadway 
and  contemplated  the  gate  of  the  Llamaserai. 
Then,   having  looked   in  vain   for  a   bell,  I 

kno<.-ked  loudly 
with  my  stick. 
Presently  a 
Llamist  priest 
appeared  upon 
the  scene.  A 
mild  -  looking 
person  he  was, 
clothed  in  a 
long  yellow 
gown  that  had 
seen  far  better 
days,  and  carry- 
ing in  his  hand 
a  rosary.  He 
did  not  strike 
me  at  all  as  the 
kind  of  man  lo 
do  one  to  death 
in  an  artistic 
manner ;  in  fact, 
I  could  hardly 
imagine  a  more 
jK.-aceful  looking 
person,  and  but 
for  the  fact  that 
he  had  neither 
a  venerable  nor 
an  intellectual 
apjx-arance  he  niight  have  stepped  straight 
out  of  the  pages  of  "  Kim."  His  evident 
mildness  of  disposition,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  refusing  to  admit  me.  The 
gate  was  opened  a  few  inches,  and  I  was 
told,  so  far  as  I  could  gather  from  the  tone  of 
voice  adopted,  that  his  Eminence  the  (Irand 
Llama  was  "  not  at  home."  But  I  was  not  to 
be  deterred  by  such  a  trifle  as  that,  so  I  smiled 
and  l)owed,  placing  both  hands  on  my  knees  in 
approved  Eastern  manner,  and,  having  done  so, 
took  out  my  card-case,  gave  hini  a  card,  care- 
fully turning  down  a  corner — as  I  thought  his 
Emiiience  might  possibly  have  some  wives  and 
families  to  be  thought  of — and  told  him 
to  take  it  to  his  master.  I  dare  say  he 
h.id    never    seen   a    plain   ordinary  visiting- 
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card  before,  and  probably  he  did  not  feel 
quite  certain  what  to  do  with  the  one  he 
held  in  his  hand  at  that  moment  ;  but,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  any  excuse  for  gaining 
admittance  was  better  than  none,  and  this 
appeared  to  be  the  simplest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  priest. 
As  I  expected, 
he  disappeared  — 
leaving  the  gate 
unlocked  !  Here, 
then,  was  my 
opportunity,  of 
which  1  was  not 
slow  in  taking 
advantage.  I  en- 
tered the  grounds 
of  the  temple  and 
found  myself  in  a 
courtyard  sur- 
rounded with 
handsome  build- 
ings and  contain- 
ing a  consideral)le 
number  of  trees. 
Having  glanced 
quickly  round  I 
carefully  closed 
the  gate,  not  wish- 
ing  my  simple- 
minded  friend  to 
get  into  trouble  on 
my  account,  and 
walked  to  a  seat 
under  some  shelter- 
ing trees,  where  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat  down 
to  await  eventualities. 

At  this  |X)int  the  humour  of  the  situation 
occurred  to  me.  Here  was  I,  an  undergraduate 
of  Cambridge,  silting  at  my  ease  and  smoking  a 
peaceful  cigarette  in  the  mysterious  forbidden 
temple  of  the  Llamas,  in  efforts  to  enter  which, 
if  report  spoke  truly,  many  luiro[H;ans  had 
lost  their  lives !  I  sat  watching  a  group  of 
Llamist  priests,  who  were  to  all  ap|)earances 
roasting  coffee  under  the  shade  of  some 
trees  a  few  yards  off.  So  engrossed  were 
these  men  in  their  coffee-roasting  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  I  was  noticed.  At 
length  one  of  the  group,  attracted,  perhaps, 
by  the  flash  of  a  waistcoat  button  or  the  gleam 
of  a  white  Panama,  spoke  to  his  conjpanions 
and  pointed  me  out  to  them.  The  coffee- 
roasting  stop|x;d  abruptly  and  one  of  the  \miy 
.set  out  in  my  dirt  rtion  to  iuvi-stigate  what  was 
to  them,  1  suppose,  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
1  snap-shotted  him  as  he  canie  from  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  but  he  seemed  qiiite  un- 
conscious of  the  o|>cration.    As  he  approached 
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I  rose  and,  following  his  lead,  shook  hands, 
not  with  him,  but  with  myself,  according 
to  the  excellent  custom  of  the  country. 
Then  I  waited  with  some  interest  to  see 
in  what  direction  the  conversation  would  turn. 
But  he  said  nothing  whatever,  and  though  I  am 

not  naturally  in- 
clined to  be  ner- 
vous or  bashful  I 
felt  a  little  em- 
barrassed. Some- 
one had  to  begin 
the  conversation, 
and  as  the  monk 
still  refused  to  take 
the  initiative  I 
broke  the  ice 
myself.  "Good 
afternoon,"  I  said, 
throwing  away  my 
cigarette,  for  he 
looked  an  ascetic 
and  I  did  not  wish 
to  offend  him.  It 
seemed  a  feeble 
remark  at  best 
and  .sounded  very 
crude  in  plain 
English,  but  it 
evidently  made  a 
good  impression, 
for  he  shook  hands 
with  himself  again 
most  cordially  and 
I  did  the  same 
myself.  The  conversation,  having  opened  so 
happily,  closed  again  for  the  time  being,  and  I 
was  trying  to  think  of  another  speech,  one  that 
should,  if  possible,  l>c  even  more  eloquent  than 
tile  last,  when  the  monk  volunteered  an  obser- 
vation on  his  own  account,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  1  was  unable  to  grasp.  It  was  an  invita- 
tion to  do  something,  but  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  exactly  what,  as  the  sounds  he  made  were 
like  the  noise  of  a  gramophone  working  back- 
wards. I  accepted  the  invitation,  however,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  request  for  him  to  show 
me  round  the  grounds  and  take  me  into  some 
of  the  buildings,  making  gestures  to  explain  my 
meaning.  Fortunately,  he  fell  in  with  my  plans 
and  led  me  off  towards  his  coffee-roasting  friends, 
who,  I  discovered  at  this  juncture,  were  not 
roasting  coffee  at  all,  but  performing  their 
devotions  by  means  of  Tibetan  prayer-wheels 
-  cylinders  which  they  were  slowly  twisting 
round  after  having  placed  in  them  long  stripw  of 
paper  on  which  prayers  were  written. 

More  Chiticse  salutations  followed,  and,  these 
over,  my  guide  led  me  away  to  the  main  building 
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of  the  lemplc.  Enterini;  it  I  found  innumerable 
statues,  some  of  very  fine  workmansliip.  We 
paused  for  some  time  before  a  gigantic  statue  of 
Buddha,  fully  fifty 
feet  high,  with 
outstretched  arms. 
By  signs  my  guide 
informed  me  that 
the  great  gilt 
statue  was  made 
of  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  a  state- 
ment I  felt  obliged 
to  doiubt,  as  a 
close  examination 
revealed  marks 
that  looked  sus- 
piciously like  joints 
in  the  fabric.  In 
another  building  I 
noticed  that  a 
service  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  here  I 
found  ample  food 
for  thought.  The 

shrines  and  statues  I  had  seen  up  to  the  present, 
both  in  this  temple  and  others,  had  made  me 
wonder  at  the  really  striking  similarity  between 
these  temples  and  the  (christian  churches  to 
be  seen  all  over 
Europe.  These 
Llamists  in  their 
yellow  rolxis,  too, 
greatly  resembled 
Russian  bishops, 
and,  now  that  I 
watched  and  lis- 
tened while  the 
service  was  taking 
place  in  the  temple, 
I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve that  I  was 
not  attending  a 
Christian  service. 
There  was  a  strong 
smell  of  incense, 
and  while  a, kind 
of  litany  was  being 
sung  the  voices  of 
a  choir  of  some 
fifty  boys  alter- 
nated with  those 
of  the  priests.  At 
limes  the  clickini^ 
of  rosari(rs  could 
1h'    heard  above 

the  voices.  The  .service  was  extremely  interest- 
ing, but  it  was  g<  lliiig  lali'.  I  hurried  my  guide 
along  anil  per.siiade<l  him  to  lake  me  to  a 
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smaller  building,  richly  decorated,  and  standing 
at  some  distance  from  the  one  we  had  just  left. 
But  he  was  unwilling  to  enter,  and  directed  my 

attention  to  a 
couple  of  splendid 
old  stone  prayer- 
wheels  that  stood 
near  the  wall. 

The  Tibetan 
method  of  saying 
prayers  is  dis- 
tinctly (juaint.  A 
cylinder  is  con- 
structed and  the 
prayers  are  either 
caned  u|X)n  its 
surface  or  placed 
inside  it,  written 
on  slips  of  jwper. 
The  cylinders  varj* 
greatly  in  design 
and  size  and  are 
used  in  many 
different  ways. 
Some  are  only  a 
few  inches  in  length  and  are  carried  in  the  hand, 
while  others,  as  large  as  water-butts,  are  mounted 
over  streams,  .so  that  the  water  spins  them  round 
as  it  passes  below.    Others,  again,  are  placed 

where  the  wind 
will  cause  them  to 
turn  continually. 
Tlie  prayer-wheels 
my  Llama  was 
now  showing  me 
were  some  of 
special  interest 
and  great  value. 
ICach  was  made  of 
a  single  piece  of 
stone,  and  had 
Ix-'en  brought  from 
far  -  away  Lhassa 
many  years  ago 
by  the  original 
founders  of  the 
L  I  a  m  a  se  r  a  i . 
Though  e.xjx)sed 
to  view,  they  were 
far  loo  sacred  for 
(onimoii  use  and 
were  ciirefully  pre- 
servetl,  eaeh  utuler 
a  separate  roof,  in 
this  sheltert:d  pari 
of  the  grfumds. 
tloor  of  the  build- 
but  slill  the  priest 


ON  THK  MnSASTFHV 

{I'lii'la. 


Eventually  we  rearhetl  the 
ing  I  was  anxious  lo  enter, 
hesitated.    At  thai  monient,  as  luck  would  have 
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it,  my  revolver  slipped  from  my  Ijelt  and  fell  at 

his  feet. 

Stooping  and  picking  up  the  revolver,  the 
priest  begged  me  to  allow  him  to  carry  it  for  me. 
I  declined  the  offer,  with  thanks,  but  asked  him 
to  be  so  good  as  to  hold  a  string  of  "cash  " 
which  I  passed  him.  He  was  now  perfectly 
willing  to  take  me  into  the  mysterious  room, 
and  we  accordingly  entered.  A  large  cupboard 
near  the  door  contained  some  vestments 
evidently  worn  by  the  Grand  I. lama  on  special 
occasions.  The  robes  were  of  yellow  and 
richly  embroidered,  and  there  were  a  few  truly 
wonderful  hats  shaped  somewhat  liki-  a  Roman 
helmet,  with  a  colossal  plume  surmounting  the 
to|)  of  the  crown.  At  the  far  side  of  the  room 
were  some  curtains,  and  on  pulling  these  aside  I 
was  astonished  to  find  a  great  number  of  gold 
statues.  These  were,  no  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  the  Llamaserai.  The  statues 
consisted  of  six  sets,  having  about  ten  figures  in 
each.  Animals  of  various  species  were  repre- 
sented, but  of  the  design  I  can  only  say  that 
it  was  in  every  case  extraordinary.  As  the 
figures  varied  in  height  between  ten  and  fifteen 
inches  their  intrinsic  value  would  be  consider- 
able. 

Those  who  have  read  '*  Dr.  Nikola "  will 
remember  the  inaccessible  nature  of  this 
Llamaserai,  as  described  therein,  and  will 
wonder  why  I  was  not  by  this  time  Ix'ing  tor- 
tured by  the 
priests,  having 
my  eyes  burnt 
out,  for  exam- 
ple, or  being 
made  to  ride  on 
a  spiked  saddle, 
or  merely  lx!ing 
pushed  over  a 
pri  cipice  ;  but 
the  present 
seemed  to  be 
a  close  season 
for  the  armed 
"  foreign  devil," 
and  though  I 
saw  many  a 
sullen  look 
and  m  any  a 
threatening 
expression  in 
the  faces  of  tlie 


Llamas,  a  glimjise  of  the  revolver  to  which 
I  have  referred  would  always  bring,  if  not  a 
pleasant,  at  least  a  peaceable,  look  into  the 
eyes  of  even  the  most  evil-looking  priest  I 
encountered. 

My  guide  next  pointed  to  a  framed  time-table 
of  the  priests'  duties  which  was  hanging  on  the 
Serai  wall,  and  this  I  took  to  be  a  gentle  hint 
that  he  had  no  more  time  to  place  at  my  dis- 
posal. I  signed  to  him,  therefore,  that  I  would 
not  trouble  him  further,  and  after  once  more 
shaking  hands  with  himself  he  took  his 
de|Kirture — with  my  coins,  of  course. 

The  priest  I  had  first  met  now  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  bringing  with  him  a  piece  of 
paper  about  six  inches  long  and  half  as  broad, 
on  which  were  printed  some  extraordinary 
remarks  which,  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
language,  I  was  unable  to  fully  appreciate.  I 
concluded,  however,  that  this  was  notliing  less 
than  the  visiting-card  of  his  Eminence  the  Grand 
Llama. 

My  companion  and  I  were  now  opposite  the 
gate  through  which  I  had  entered  some  hours 
before.  It  was  still  unlocked,  1  noticed,  so, 
having  taken  a  polite  farewell  of  the  priest,  I 
opened  it  and  returned  safely  to  the  outer 
world.  In  a  neighbouring  street  I  found  a 
rickshaw,  and  my  coolie  making  his  way  s[)eedily 
through  a  surly-looking  crowd  we  gained  a  safer 
part  of  tile  town  without  any  mishap,  and  finally 

reached  the 
hotel-  An  hour 
later,  over  a 
dinner  for  which 
I  had  a  good 
appetite  —for  I 
had  had  no  food 
since  leaving 
the  hotel  in  the 
morning-^  I 
was  telling  my 
friends  my  ex- 
periences and 
they  were  con- 
gratulating me 
on  my  safe  re- 
turn from  what 
has  always  been 
regarded  as  the 
most  inaccessi- 
ble j)lace  in 
("hina. 
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What  Happened  at  Morelia. 


By  Alvah  Jackson  Stone. 

The  author  is  an  architecc,  and  while  engaged  in  aupervising  aome  repaire  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Morelia.  Mexico,  met  with  a  tcrrihte  adventure.  For  oinx  two  houre  he  hung  aoepended  from  an 
Iron  atagila  two  hundred  fcet  above  the  ground,  only  the  atrength  of  hie  coat  aaving  him  from 

being  daahed  to  piecea. 


HAVE  been  in  pleasanter  towns 

tlian  Morelia,  Mexico,  where  in 
iinmicr  Umc  the  sun  dallies  in  the 
heavens  Tor  fifteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty -four,  reducing  everything, 
animate  and  inanimate,  to  the  consistency  of  a 
higlily  baked  biscuit.  But  business  carried  n:e 
to  the  httle  Mexican  town,  and  there  I  had  to 
remain  until  I  had  got  through  witli  my  work. 

I  was  just  beginning  my  career  as  an  architect 
at  that  |H-riod,  and  as  times  were  hard  |H,Tsonal 
dignity  had  to  be  kept  m  the  background, 
which  meant  that  when  I  could  not  obtain  a 
job  for  tlie  employment  of  my  brains  alone  I 
would  accept  one  where  a  certain  amount  of' 
manual  work  had  to  be  done  also.  'I'hal 
explains  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  have  charge 
of  the  business  of  reijairing  the  tower  of  the 
local  cathedra],  as  the  natives  liked  to  call  their 
church. 

This  tower,  an  object  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  MorelianS)  had  got  into  a  very  insecure 
condition,  owing,  probably,  to  a  succession  of 
earth  tremors.  Now,  after  several  weeks'  work, 
I  had  restored  it  to  a  condition  of  stability,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  execute  a  little  "  point- 
ing **  work,  for  which  pur[Hi>.e  substantial  staples 
had  been  driven  into  the  brickwork  in  order  to 
support  "chairs"  for  the  workmen— as  la/y  a 
lot  of  scamps  .is  it  has  ever  been  my  ill-fortune 

to  fi;i  I  liii'.'t'r. 

One  night  the  heat  was  so  oppressive,  and 
the  strident  hum  of  the  mosquitoes  so  intoler- 
ably irritating,  that  I  tossed  about  my  Ik  iI  in  a 
vain  endeavour  to  court  sleep.  At  length,  just 
as  signs  of  dawn  were  nppenrini;  in  the  sky,  I 
rose  hastily  and  threw  on  mv  rlothts.  an\H)US 
to  leave  a  bed  of  unrest.  Outside  the  house 
things  were  little  better,  and  I  delated  in  my 


mind  what  I  could  do  to  occupy  the  time. 

Suddenly  it  occtirrcd  to  me  to  ascend  the  tower 
of  the  cithedul  and  see  what  sort  of  work  my 
men  had  been  putting  in  the  day  before.  .\t 
least  it  could  hardly  be  hotter  np  aloft,  I 
reflected,  and  percliance  1  might  lind  a  cooling 
breeze. 

I  was  soon  sitting  on  one  of  the  work- 
men's "  chairs,"  suspended  by  ropes  from 
stout  iron  staples,  with  a  sheer  drop  of  two 
hundred  feet  to  the  street  below.  There  was 
certainly  a  cooIit  current  of  air  where  I  was, 
ai>d  this  was  rendered  all  the  more  delightful  as 
I  thought  of  the  terrible  heat  in  the  sweltering 
city  far  below  me.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
and  as  it  was  about  three  o'clock  there  was  not 
likely  to  l>e  anyone  stirring  for  some  hours.  My 
men  were  due  to  conuiience  work  at  6.50  a.m., 
though  it  was  often  nearer  seven  before  they 
put  in  an  appc  arant  r. 

I  was  r<  clit)ing  la/ily  in  my  lofty  seat,  enjoying 
the  cool  air  and  far-rcaching  prospect,  when 
suddenly  I  heard  an  ominous  snap,  followetl 
immediately  afterwanls  by  a  second  one,  and 
before  1  could  reali/cr  what  had  happened  my 
scat  of  an  instant  ago  was  dropping  like  a  stone 
through  s|>ace  until  it  fell  with  a  crash  into  the 
street  honealh  ! 

Luckily  1  retained  the  presence  of  mind 
which  a  long  acqnnintanre  with  lofty  positions 
lias  given  me,  Sinuiltancously  with  the  break- 
ing of  the  rope  and  the  collapse  of  the  chair,  I 
clutclu  d  with  both  hands  at  the  staples  while  I 
was  in  the  verv  aci  of  falling.  Thus  1  hung 
against  the  side  of  the  toxver,  over  a  death  that 
wa.s  fearful  to  contemplate.  It  was  fortunate 
for  me  th.it  tilt  strt  iiuih  of  the  stajdes  was  al)Ove 
suspicion.  1  hey  hud  been  driven  far  into  the 
scilifl  masonry,  until  they  wore  etiual  to  support- 
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ing  a  weight  much  greater  than  mine.  But  I 
could  find  no  foothold.  I  swung  my  legs  about 
wildly,  but  tlie  newly-pointed  bricks  offered  no 
ledge  upon  which  to  rest  them.  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  exhausted,  and  a  dreary  feeling  of 
hopelessness  stole  over  me.  I  should 
not,  I  knew,  be  able  to  hold  on  very 
long.  Already  the  muscles  of  my 
arms,  stretched  to  their  fullest  capa- 
city, ached  violently  with  the  strain. 
Involuntarily  I  glanced  below  me. 
Yes,  there  was  a  sheer  drop  into  the 
street ;  1  had  only  to  loosen  my 
hands,  and  in  a  few  seconds  I  should 
be  like  the  shattered  chair  I  could 
see  down  there  on  the  ground. 

There  was  no  one  in  si^lit.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  fully  two  hours  before 
there  was  likely  to  be  anyone,  for  it 
had  only  just  struck  four.    But  how 
was  I  to  hold  on  for  two  hours,  before 
which  time  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  rescue?     1  had  only  been  sus- 
pended for  about  two  minutes,  and 
already  I  felt  in  ex- 
tremis.   No ;  I  felt 
instinctively    I  was 
doomed.      I  should 
hold  tight  until  I 
could  do  so  no 
longer,   and  then  — 
well,  a  rush  through 
the  air  and — Heaven 
send  it !  -  oblivion. 

To  add  to  my 
troubles  at  this  junc- 
ture the  rays  of  the 
sun  now  beat  upon 
my  position  and 
began  to  render  me 
uncomfortably  hot, 
until  I  commenced 
to  feel  that  even 
should  I  manage  to 
retain  my  hold  on 
the  staples  I  should 
fall  a  victim  to  sun- 
stroke and  drop  lo 
the  ground  in  an  in- 
sensible condition. 
Curiously  enough, 
throughout  the  whole 
of  this  terrible  ordeal 
my  one  all-absorbing 
dread  was  that  I 

should  retain  my  senses  in  the  act  of  falling 
aiul  at  the  awful  moment  when  1  reached  the 
ground. 

1  must  here  explain  how  it  was  that  I  had 


I  CLUrLIISU  WITH  IH>1H  I4AND«  WHILR 
ACT  OF  KALtlNvi." 


been  able  to  reach  my  lofty  [>erch,  and  yet,  now 
that  the  *'  chair  "  had  given  way,  could  not  get 
hiXcV.  I  had  climbed  through  the  opening  of 
the  belfry.  About  three  feet  below  were  two 
staples    from    which    a   "  chair "   had  been 

suspended  the  day 
before.  A  few  feet 
below  this  again  were 
a  second  pair  of 
staples  supporting 
the  "  chair  "  I  had  so 
recently  occupied. 
By  cautiously  lower- 
ing myself,  first  to 
one  set  of  staples  and 
then  to  the  other,  I 
got  down  to  the 
"chair"  easily 
enough.  To  get 
back  again  while  the 
"chair  '  was  in  posi- 
tion was  a  simple 
enough  matter 
(though  the  workmen 
used  a  rope  over  a 
jiulley  to  assist  them), 
but  to  get  back  whilst 
hanging  by  o  n  e's 
hands  from  the  lower 
set  of  staples  was  a 
very  different  pro- 
ceeding—  an  impos- 
sibility for  me,  in 
fact,  for  I  could  get 
no  foothold. 

A  quarter -pa  St 
four  struck  out  from 
the  cathedral  clock 
far  below.  "  Only 
fifteen  minutes,"  I 
groaned  in  agony,  as 
I  endeavoured  to  re- 
lieve the  torture 
which  the  aching  of 
my  arms  was  causing 
me.  Was  there  any 
means  by  which  I 
could  mitigate  the 
intolerable  strain  ? 
Unless  I  could 
solve  the  problem 
speedily  it  would  be 
loo  late. 

I  tried  crooking 
my  arms  and  hang- 
ing from  the  elbow  -  joint,  but  anyone  who 
has  done  that  on  a  horizontal  bar  will  realize 
the  fKiin  it  can  cause  one.  .And  1  was  not 
hanging  to  a  horizontal  Ijar,  but  to  rough  iron 
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staples,  which  tore  my  flesh  cruelly.    I  let  go 
with  one  hand  as  an  experiment,  only  to  catch 
hold  again  in  a  cold  sweat  as  I  felt  myself 
about  to  drop.     Then,  as  I  hung  painfully, 
a  desperate  idea  came  into  my  head.     If  I 
could  manage   to  force  my  coat   on  to  the 
staples  I  might  be  able  to  relieve  my  arms 
somewhat.    I  set  to  work  at  once  to  do  this, 
but  owing  to  the  cramped  state  I  was  in  I  had 
to  proceed  very  cautiously.    In  order  to  get  the 
lapel  of  my  coat  level  with  the  staples  I  had  to 
draw  myself  up — 
what  an  effort  it  cost 
me  ! — until  my  chin 
was  four  inches  above 
them.    Then,  sup- 
portmg  myself  by  one 
arm,  I  forced  my  coat 
on  to  a  hook.  This 
in  itself  was  no  mean 
task,  for  I  was  wtrar- 
ing  a  coat  of  hard 
cord.    How  thankful 
I  was  that  1  had  rele- 
gated my  white  cotton 
jacket  to  the  wash  the  « 
night  lH.'fore,  and  had  t» 
not  iMjen  able  to  put 
■  my  hand  on  a  clean 
one ! 

Having  hooked  my 
coat  by  the  lapel,  I 
next  caught  hold  of  .  • 
it  near  the  last  button- 
hole on  the  same  side, 
and  pushed  that  on 
too,  so  that  on  the 
one  hook  I  had  fixed 
my  coat  twice.  This 
done,  I  proceeded 
with  intlnitc  caution 
to  do  the  s;»me  to  the 
left  side  of  my  coat, 
fastening  it  twice  on 
to  the  other  staple. 
Then,  very  gently,  I  ., , 

tested  its  ability  to 
support  the  weight  of 

my  body,  releasing  slightly  the  grip  of  one  hand 
at  first,  then  taking  it  away  completely.  To  my 
joy  the  fabric  showed  no  sign  of  tearing,  and  I 
swung  my  free<l  arm  about  to  restore  the  sense  of 
feeling  to  it.  After  a  few  minutes'  vain  endeavour 
to  do  this  I  tested  the  other  side  of  the  coat, 
which  appeared  to  holtl  well  also.  Next,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  I  lo<isened  both  my  hands 
slightly,  and  being  reassured  by  the  stubborn 
way  in  which  the  coat  held  together  I  finally 
removed    my   hands  altogether,   and  swung 


FINALLY  ltrMO\-Rn  MV  HAVD<t  Al.TOriRTHRR  AND  SWVNR 

hkli-i.knslv  in  tiik  air." 


helplessly  in  the  air  suspended  from  the  two 
staples  by  my  coat  alone.  It  was  a  sickening 
feeling,  knowing  that  my  life  depended  at 
that  moment  on  the  strength  of  the  cloth  of 
which  that  garment  was  made,  but  even  had 
I  seen  it  giving  way  I  do  not  think  I  could 
have  held  on  by  my  hands  again.  Bruised, 
bleeding,  and  numb  they  were,  and  blistered 
by  the  now  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  I 
had  arrived  at  that  stage  when  I  was  almost 
indifferent  whether  I  lived  or  died. 

At  that  moment 
the  clock  below 
chimed  the  half-hour 
— half-past  four  !  I 
had  been  hanging  by 
my  hands  for  practi- 
cally thirty  minutes, 
though  to  me  it 
seemed  as  many 
hours.  Hut  now  that 
my  arms  were  free  I 
felt  comparatively 
comfortable.  That 
maddening,  torturing 
strain  on  my  muscles 
was  over,  though  it 
was  replaced  by  a 
milder  one  on  the 
shoulders  where  my 
coat  dragged.  I  cal- 
culated now  that  in 
an  hour  1  ought  to 
.see  someone  whose 
attention  I  could  at- 
tract, and  I  made 
myself  as  easy  as  I 
could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  would  willingly 
have  jwrted  with  five 
yejirs  of  my  life  at 
that  moment  for  a 
good  draught  of  water 
to  alleviate  my  burn- 
ing thirst,  for  the  sun 
had  now  been  beating 
down  on  the  back  of 
my  neck  for  some  time,  and  my  ex|)eriments  at 
sucking  a  key  were  not  marked  with  the  success 
I  had  always  understood  followed  such  a  pro- 
cidure.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  sto|)  there  until  help  came,  and  to  pray 
that  it  would  come  before  it  was  too  late— 
before  I  hat!  gone  mad  under  the  sun's  rays  or 
before  my  trusty  coat  gave  way. 

The  minutes  went  by  with  relentless  slowness, 
and  1  fan*  y  that  I  must  have  had  lapses  of 
unconsciousness   before   I    finally   heard  the 
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cathedral  bull  strike  six.  Almost  at  that 
moment  a  man  turned  the  corner  of  tlie  street 
Iwlow,  strolling  along  with  true  Mexican 
uidolence.  I  shouted  as  loudly  as  I  could  -  - 
which,  owing  to  my  exhausted  condition,  was 
not  very  loud^and  the  fellow  looked  up 
listlessly.    I  waved  my  hand,  and  endeavoured 


weeks  I  was  laid  up  owing  to  the  breakdown  of 
my  nervous  system.  One  of  the  workmen, 
arriving  on  the  scene  shortly  after  6.30,  saw,  to 
his  astonishment,  a  figure  hanging  limply  high 
up  on  the  side  of  the  tower,  and  then  noticed 
on  the  ground  the  shattered  chair,  which,  with 
its  frayed  -  through   ropes,    was  eloquent  of 


"  I  WAS  LOWKKRU  ITNCONSCIOt'S  TO  THK  OROVNO. 


to  convey  to  him  that  I  was  in  severe  straits. 
WlK'lher  he  look  me  for  one  of  the  workmen 
amusing  himself  I  do  not  know,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  waved  his  hand  back  at  me  and  went 
on  out  of  sight. 

"(lood  heavens  I "  I  e.vclaimed,  in  utter 
anjjuish  of  spirit  ;  and  then  1  knew  no  more. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  I  heard  from  the 
lips  of  the  doctor  who  attended  me  for  the  three 


disaster.  With  unaccustomed  energy  he  pro- 
cured ropes  and  assistance,  and  eventually  I 
was  lowered  unconscious  to  the  ground  and 
carried  to  my  house. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  strength  of 
my  coat  fabric  there  is  no  doubt  that  I 
should  never  have  been  spared  to  tell  the  tale 
of  my  sufferings  on  that  dreadful  morning  at 
Morelia. 
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The  ^lumencorso  at  Hamburg. 


By  Welland  Wright. 


The  great  water  carnival  of  flowers,  which  is  held  annually  on  the  Alster  Basin,  at  Hamburg, 
possesses  many  points  of  interest  and  novelty  for  the  tourist  familiar  with  water  f£tes  in  England 
and  America.  The  Hamburg  people,  rich  and  enterprising,  enthusiastic  lovers  of  water  sport, 
leave  no  effort  lacking  to  make  their  Blumencorso  one  of  the  great  spectacles  of  a  Continental 
summer,  and  many  thousands  travel  long  distances  yearly  to  see  it. 


I  HE  brief  sub-title  above  contains 
the  gist  of  this  article,  and  those 
who  are  too  busy  to  bother  about 
water  carnivals  need  go  no  farther. 
But  there  are  water  carnivals  and 
water  carnivals.  There  are  some  in  which  a 
few  decorated  boats  strive  almost  ingloriously 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  spectacle,  and 
oth(frs  in  which  decorative  designs  as  anti(iue  as 


ful  from  all  points  of  view  that  it  stands  apart 
from  all  other  water  feles  as  a  perfect  diamond 
stands  apart  from  a  piece  of  paste.  The  jaded 
onlooker  can  reap  from  it  the  benefit  which 
always  comes  with  something  new,  and  the 
tourist  who  has  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort 
can  carry  with  him  from  the  banks  of  the  Alster 
an  unforgetable  picture.  It  appeals  unmistak- 
ably to  eye  and  sense  of  l)eauty.    It  is  done 


A  <;KVKKA1.  view  i>P  TIIK  COKSO,  •clKIWIMi  THK  <;itKAT  VAHIKI-V  OP  CHArr  IK  THE  CAHMVAL  I-KUCKSSION— IN  THK 
J-'tvm  a\  HACKl^KilliNIl  AKK  IIIK  ">ltl-PIKCKN  fOK  THK  PVKurtCIINIC  IIIM'I.AV.  \l'Ht>IO. 


the  hills  are  revamped  yearly  in  the  hope  of 
lri<  king  the  otilooker.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
if  we  someliim  s  wink  with  our  left  eye  at  the 
name  of  water  fete.  Kven  when  it  is  called  a 
"  I'lumencorsu  "  there  is  still  some  ground  for 
shying  at  it. 

The  Hamburg  C-arnival  is,  however,  so  novel, 
so  piituresque,  so  lavishly  carried  out,  so 
enthusiastically  participated  in,  and  so  success- 

Vul.  xi.  7a 


with  taste.  It  achieves  high  purpose  in  giving 
complete  happiness  to  rich  and  {Hjor  alike,  and 
turns  one  of  the  loveliest  stretches  of  water  in 
the  world,  for  a  few  brief  hours,  into  a  bower 
of  bloom  ;  weather,  of  course,  permitting. 

Sometimes  the  people  of  Hamburg  have 
l.ven  sorely  disa|)pointed  over  their  carnival 
when  days  and  tlays  of  prejuration  have  ended 
grievously  in  an  afternoon  of  wet.    Water  fetes 
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A    IXlLrilLK-SCin.LISi;  SKIPK 
From  a  /'koto,  fiy] 


IN  WHICH  THE  PAUM  I"?  USKO  WITH  EKCKU  RNT  ORNAMF.NTAl.  KfrWCT  IK  THE  STEHN  — AK 
tilL,Hr-;>AKKi>  kacim:  >hki.I.  is  SHOWN'  IN'  i  liK  CACkr.Rot  S[>.     [SimcHi  tr'  fffiMrick,  Hamburg. 


and  rain  are  ever  enemies.  Luckily,  liowever, 
the  recent  carnivals  have  been  so  snnled  upon 
by  fortune  and  so  successful  that  sjKicial  eflTorts 
are  being  shown  this  year  to  make  the  l^lumen- 
corso  the  greatest  water  carnival  ever  held  in 
(lermany.  What  this  means  can  be  apparent 
only  to  those  who  know  the  public  spirit  of 
opulent  Hamburg  and  the  resourcefulness  of 
all  who  have  the  carnival  in  hand. 


a  smaller  basin  within  known  as  the  Binnen- 
Alster.  On  three  sides  of  the  inner  Alster  arc 
quays  f>eautifully  ornamented  with  trees  and 
fine  buildings,  the  fourth  side  of  this  square  of 
water  being  formed  by  public  promenades 
connected  by  a  splendid  bridge.  This  basin  is 
upwards  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  outer 
Alster,  on  which  the  Blumencorso  takes  place, 
is  more  expansive,  bordered  with  lively  sunimer 


A  jrVKNII.I-   I  N  I  KV.  I  I 
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WHICH    ATTKACTH»  «U>K    ArrRN7l<>N   HN    AlCflUNT  OK   ITS  KKATNItS* 

AND  TASTt.  [SimoHs  <5-  Heinrich,  Hamhtrg. 


Nature  and  Hie  modern  engineer  liave  worked 
together  in  giving  l(j  the  carnival  makers  an 
ideal  playground.  The  river  Alster,  flowini; 
from  the  North  through  tin;  city,  furms  outside 
it  a  brge  basin  known  as  the  Aussen-Alster  and 


resorts,  magnificent  villas  and  groves,  where  the 
Hamburg  (xjpulation  make  holiday.  Little 
steamers  |>ly  fretjuently  from  the  city  to  such 
favourite  places  as  Uhlenhorst,  Eppendorf,  and 
Harvestehude  and   make   the  trip  in  alx}ut 
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twenty  minutes  at  remarkably  cheap  fares,  thus 
bringing  within  easy  reach  of  all  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  pleasurable  outing.  In  the  summer 
season  millions  of  passengers  are  carried  by 


to  add  a  written  word.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  flowers  used  for  decoration  are 
asters,  daisies,  sunflowers,  gladioli,  narcissi, 
pansies,  cornflowers,  lilies,  roses,  dahlias,  and 


A  DOUnUI-iiCULLINC  SKIFP  WITH  A  FLORAL  CKOWN  OVKK  TUB  STKRN- 

From  a  PMfte. 


).NK  or  TUB  rKIVATBLV  DSCORATKD  PRIZK-WINNKR& 


thcse^little  boats.  The  day  of  the  Bluniencorso 
is,  of  course,  a  sjiecial  holiday,  when  accom- 
modation is  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

'I'he  -carnival  is  made  up  of  a  procession  of 
floral  boats,  a  prize-giving,  and  a  fireworks  dis- 
play. In  the  procession  are  to  be  seen  big 
boats,  small  boats,  wide  boats,  narrow  boats, 
yachts,  launches,  skifls,  dingheys,  racing-boats, 
and,  in  fact,  all  sorts  of  boats  under  the  sun 
except  punts,  all  profusely  covered  with  flowers 
of  all  kinds  in  season.  When  photographs  can 
give,  as  ours  give,  such  a  fine  idea  of  the  variety 
of  craft  in  the  carnival  it  is  perhaps  sui>erfluous 


other  blooms,  common  or  expensive,  which 
best  lend  themselves  to  decorative  effect.  The 
latitude  given  to  the  decorator  is  great,  and 
thousands  of  marks  have  at  times  been  spent 
u|xjn  a  single  boat.  It  is,  however,  for  taste 
and  effectiveness  in  decoration,  rather  than  for 
ex{)enditure,  that  the  prizes  are  usually  won. 

The  boats  foregather  in  the  early  afternoon — 
usually  about  half-p;ist  two  o'clock — and  await 
a  gun  signal  at  three  for  the  procession  to  start. 
'I'his  is  made  near  the  so-called  I'ahrhaus 
restaurant  at  Uhlenhorst  (which  may  easily  be 
found  on  any  map  of  the  environs  of  Hamburg) 


THE  KliKVKM  BAUOK  UP  LOHENUKIN,  QNK  UK  TMK  Mi»T  TANTKt'l'l.  AM>  t-Hi >IIAIII.V  THE 
A'WW  a\  VKAR»  UN  THK  AL-STKK. 
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tram  a  I'keto.  ty\         srKCiKs  of  cactus— this  was  a  poi-ulak  i-kizk-winneil      [Htmeiu  HeimrUk. 


and  the  Lohkoppel  Bridge.  The  scene  at  such 
a  lime  is  one  of  loveliness,  a  fairyland  of  water. 
Scores  of  boats,  manned  by  stalwart  youths  and 
fair  girls,  dart  in  and  out  amongst  each  other 
in  a  bewildering  profusion,  all  a  mass  of  flowers 
filling  the  air  with  a  delicious  perfume.  The 
course  is  marked  with  booms  and  carefully  kept 
dear  of  stray,  undecoraled  boiits  by  police 
launches,  busy  all  day  with  the  pressing  crowd 
of  sightseers.  When  the  gun  is  fired  the  line 
swings  into  motion  and  slowly  wends  its  way 
over  the  water  past  cheering  friends  and  stern 
judges  to  the  accon)|wnin>ent  of  music  and  the 
hum  of  admiring  delight. 

The  rowing  clubs,  of  which  Hamburg  is  full, 
vie  with  each  other  on  this  day  in  fitting  out 
special  boats,  representing  various  subjects  of  a 
popular  or  legendary  nature.  Some  are  repre- 
sented in  the  procession  by  over  a  dozen  boats, 
manned  as  the  subject  or  the  occasion  demands 
by  both  sexes  in  decorative  costume  or  in  plain, 
everyday  dress.  The  ladies  show  special  fond- 
ness for  white,  and  many  of  the  dresses  are 
ex[)res5ly  made  for  the  fete  at  considerable 
expense.  .Seated  at  the  helm,  often  in  a  l)ower 
of  flowers,  these  dainty  figures  in  while  add 
greatly  to  the  pretty  picture.  Innumerable 
private  boats  are  also  to  be  seen,  single  and 
double  sculls,  each  ornamented  by  the  hand  of 


the  owner  or,  as 
often  happens, 
by  a  trained  gar- 
dener and  florist. 
The  big  steam- 
ship lines  con- 
tribute to  the 
spectacle,  the 
great  manufac- 
turers put  their 
hands  in  their 
pockets  for  this 
day  of  days  and 
accord  to  the  car- 
nival a  generous 
support,  and  both 
public  and  private 
purses  are  freely 
0|x;ned.  Those 
who  contribute 
may  or  may  not 
have  boats  in  the 
prmession,  but 
this  doesn't  really 
matter.  'I'heir 
gold,  in  one  way 
or  another,  has 
b<*en  transmuted 
into  floweis. 
After  the  procession  has  filed  its  floral  way 
across  the  outer  and  inner  Alster  and  back  to  the 
Alsterlust — a  well-known  restaurant  and  head- 
quarters of  the  committee — a  battle  of  flowers 
takes  place  in  which  the  occupants  of  the  boats 
engage  with  extraordinary  zest.  In  the  twinkling, 
almost,  of  an  eye,  the  mirrored  surface  of  the  water 
becomes  a  veritable  carpet  of  flowers  on  which 
a  troop  of  water  sprites  might  fitly  tread.  Many 
look  upon  this  friendly  rivalry  as  the  prettiest 
incident  in  the  day's  proceedings,  and  the  battle 
wages  furiously  for  a  brief  period  to  the  delight  of 
crowds  u|X)n  the  Umks  before  the  dusk  draws  in. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  and  the  fireworks 
close  the  Blumencorso.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  prizes  there  are  a  large  numl>er  of 
special  prizes  offered  by  public-spirited  citizens. 
These  include  gifts  of  money  and  a  variety  of 
trophies  to  the  decorators  and  crews  of  the  best- 
decorated  boats,  to  the  florists  who  have  laboured 
without  payment,  and  special  prizes  of  unitjue 
interest  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  decorate 
their  own  boats.  In  the  distribution  and  in  the 
Press  re{)orts  of  the  carnival  the  name  of  the 
decorator  is  always  given.  This,  in  itself,  in- 
creases the  interest  of  professional  florists  in  the 
carnival,  and  partly  explains  the  continued 
novelty  in  design  which  has  made  the  Hamburg 
Blumencorso  the  best  of  its  kind. 
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A  Ship  that  "Went  to  Sleep"-  A  Much -Travelled  Magazine    The  Industrious  Squaw- 
New  York  "  Scenery  "    A  Cuban  Ants'  Nesi,  etc.,  etc. 

fish,  which  kee{)s  excel- 
lently on  the  curious 
stagL-s  shown  in  the 
photograph. 

The  striking  photograph 
next  reprodiuecl  shows  :i 
unique    accident  which 
happened  recently  at 
Marcus    Hook,   on  the 
Delaware     River.  The 
l-"ri-nch  barque  AlUe  and 
Isabelle  was  lying  at  the 
Standard  Oil  Company's 
pier,  after  her  cargo  had 
been  unloaded,  when 
s«<ldenly,  alter  a  few  pre- 
liminary shakes  to  warn 
the  crew,  she  deliberately 
turned    over    until  her 
yard-arms  rested  upon  the  pier,  thus  preventing 
her  from  ca|)sizing  com[)lelely.    Not  a  man  was 
injured,  and  only  a  few  ro|»es  aboard  the  ship 
were  broken.    It  is  surmised  that,  her  water- 
ballast  tanks  being  almost  empty  and  the  ship 
thus  being  top  heavy,  the  wind  acting  on  her 
high  freeboard  threw  the  vessel  over.    It  was 
fortunate  for  all  concerned  that  the  ship  listed 
towards  the  pier  instead  of  towartls  the  river. 


A  uiiti-roou  viukkiiuuMl  u>  iiib  iiudm>ns  uav  uotirANV. 

HE  curious  -  looking  structure  here 
sliown  is  not  a  bridge,  I  tut  a  store- 
house. This  is  the  way  in  whii'h 
(ish  is  kept  for  dog-food  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  great  Canadian 
North  -  West.  At  the  inland  stations  of  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Company,  where  seal  and  whale- 
meat  are,  of  course,  not  available,  the  I^squimaux 
dogs,  which  draw  the  sledges,  are  fed  on  white 


\l'holi>. 
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^  MUtll-TIIAVKI.LKU  l-OsrAI.-WKAl  PER — IT  CnNTAINF.ll  A  "WlUK 
WONLO  MACAZINK,"  AND  jnHKNKVEU  TWENTY  TH<lt'!>ANII 
/row  a]  MILES  IN  SEVENTV-TWO  DAV.S.  [f'fialo. 

The  alx)vc  photograph  is  a  facsimile  of  a 
much -travelled  postal- wrapper.  It  originally 
contained  a  copy  of  The  Wii>e  World 
Magazine,  and  was  posted  at  Dumbarton  on 
July  nth,  1901,  addressed  to  an  engineer  on  a 
B.I. S.N.  steamer  at  Calcutta.  It  duly  reached 
Calcutta  on  July  28th,  but  the  addressee  had 
sailed.  The  packet  dallied  in  Calcutta  for 
some  days,  and  on  August  ist,  having  been 
redirected,  arrived  in  Madras.  But  the  engi- 
neer was  not  there,  so  the  niaga/ine,  nothing 
daunted,  pursued  him  to  Bombay,  arriving  on 
September  9th.  Again  the  addressee  was  !iot 
to  be  found,  and  the  packet — now  decorated 
all  over  with  redirections  and  post-marks — set 
out  for  Colombo,  in  Ceylon.  Here  disappoint- 
ment again  awaited  it,  but  another  redirection 
saved  the  situation,  and  at  Rangoon,  in  Burma, 
it  fmally  reached  the  errant  engineer,  after 
seventy-two  days  of  wandering.  The  magazine 
travelled,  roughly  speaking,  some  twenty  thou- 
sand miles,  an  average  of  over  two  hundred 
and  seventy  per  day.  It  followed  and  n>et  five 
steamers  at  different  points,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  photo.,  the  original  address  is 


all  but  hidden  beneath  a  bewildering  array  of 
post-marks  and  redirections.  Instances  such 
as  this  are  splendid  testimonials  to  the 
energy  and  perseverance  of  a  hard-worked 
Post  Office. 

Railwaymen  in  foreign  lands  often  carry  on 
their  work  under  conditions  that  would  appal 
their  fellow -workers  at  home.  On  certain 
Central  African  railways,  for  instance,  trains 
have  frequently  been  charged  by  rhinoceroses 
and  other  large  beasts  ;  and  an  unhappy  tele- 
graph operator  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  on 
returning  to  his  station,  found  the  station- 
master  and  staff  barricaded  in  a  hut,  while 
two  big  lions  patrolled  the  platform  !  He 
promptly  wired  down  the  line  for  "  in- 
structions." The  edifice  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph shown  below  is'  rendered  necessarj' 
by  very  similar  conditions.  It  is  a  hut 
built  for  the  pointsman  at  \\'alayar,  a  jungle 
station  on  the  Madras  Railway,  and  is 
intended  to  protect  its  occupant  against 
the  numerous  tigers  which  frequent  the 
vicinity.  These  ferocious  brutes  have  in  the 
|)ast  manifested  an  unholy  taste  for  railway- 
men,  and  so  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
the  men  at  isolated  spots  in  cages.  The 
tigers  have  even  Been  known  to  visit  the 
stations,  causing  dire  dismay  among  the  staff 
and  passengers. 
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The  accompanying  photograph  will  interest 
our  bdy  readers,  for  it  depicts  a  wedding 
procession  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
poor  "fellah"  of  the  Nile  Delta  makes  as 
much  fuss  of  his  wedding  as  he  can,  for 
it  costs  him  a  lot  of  money.  Everything, 
indeed,!  is  conducted  on  a  hard  cash  basis, 
commencing  with  the  purchase  of  the  bride 
herself.  In  order  to  make  a  goodly  show, 
therefore,  the  bridegroom 
musters  all  the  horses,  camels, 
and  donkeys  he  can  lay 
hands  on  among  his  friends, 
besides  hiring  conveyances  for 
the  bride  and  her  family.  The 
wife,  however,  can  scan  ely  l>e 
said  to  grace  the  brilliant 
|)ageant  with  her  presence,  as 
she  is  invisible,  being  seated 
in  the  closely  covered  litter 
seen  on  the  foremost  camel. 
The  essence  of  ladylike  be- 
haviour among  the  Moslems 
is  retirement,  and  the  more 
valued  a  bride  the  more  is  she 
guarded  from  the  public  gaze. 
So  she  is  immured  in  her  stuffy 
litter  while  the  miscellaneous 
cavalcade  winds  its  way  along, 
preceded  by  a  weird  and 
alarming  native  kmd.  to  the 
house  of  the  proud  and  happy 
bridegroom. 

Among  savage  races,  where 
the  women-folk  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work,  the  duty  of 


attending  to  the  babies  has 
to  be  sandwiched  in  with 
a  multitude  of  other  occu- 
pations in  a  manner  which 
would  make  civilized 
mothers  gasp  with  astonish- 
ment. Not  a  little  in- 
genuity is  sometimes  dis- 
played by  the  mothers  in 
arranging  things  so  that 
two  or  more  tasks  can 
be  accomplished  simul- 
taneously. Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  interesting 
little  snap-shot  here  shown. 
It  was  taken  at  the  north 
end  of  Vancouver  Island, 
B.C.,  and  shows  a  Kw.ikiutl 
Indian  squaw  busily  en- 
gaged in  spinning,  while 
she  rocks  her  baby's  cradle 
—  cunningly  suspended 
from  a  dead  tree — with  a 
string  attached  to  her  big  toe!  The  "  pa|KM>sc  " 
is  perfectly  happy,  the  mother  can  accomplish 
the  seemingly  impossible  feat  of  doing  two 
things  properly  at  once,  and  everybody  is 
satisfied  —  including  the  enteq)rising  photo- 
grapher who  secured  this  unique  picture. 

A  typical  bit  of  New  \'ork  "  scenery "  is 
shown  in  the  photo,  on  the  next  page.  Resi- 
dents of  the  city  who  live  in  the  eligible  five  and 
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six  slor\'  tenements  known  as  "  flats  "  do  not 
ix>s-sess  such  things  as  back-yards,  and  the  airing 
of  washing  is,  therefore,  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
The  difticulty  is  surmounted  by  having  the 
clolhes-hncs  suspended  from  masts  as  elevated 
as  the  houses.  All  the  rojxis  are  double, 
passing  through  pulleys  on  the  masts  and 
leading  back  to  the  rear  windows  of  the  hou.ses, 
ea<  h  story  having 
its  own  line.  As 
garments  are  hung 
out  they  are  pulled 
away  from  the 
building  until  the 
line  is  full.  On 
washing-day,  there 
fore,  the  view  from 
one's  back  windows 
is  weird  and  varie- 
gated ;  and  should 
a  sportive  breeze 
work  havoc  with 
an  overloaded 
mast,  and  so  bring 
disiister  and  con- 
fusion U|>on  the 
aerial  laundry,  not 
a  little  exriteiiuiil 
and  amusenu-nt  are 
afforded  the  dis- 
interested spec- 
tator. 


The  dark  mass  seen  on  the  tree-branch  in 
the  hist  photograph  is  a  Cluban  ants'  nest. 
These  ne!>ts  are  usually  of  enormous  size, 
running  to  five  or  six  feet  in  circumference. 
They  are  built  by  the  Hebehana  anl,  the  curse 
of  the  Culian  farmers.  These  insects  march  in 
organized  bands  under  recognised  leatlers,  and 
in  forty-eight  hours  will  strip  a  tree  of  every  leaf 

it  possesses.  *l'he 
^  first  <|uestion  asked 
by  prospective  pur- 
<  hasers  of  farms 
is  always,  "  .Are 
there  any  Hebe- 
h a  n a s  on  the 
land?"  This  ant 
pest  is  almost  as 
serious  in  Cuba 
as  the  rabbit  pro- 
blem in  .Australia, 
and  the  Spanish 
(lover  n  m  e  n  t 
offered  a  reward 
of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to 
any  person  who 
could  devise  a 
means  of  clearing 
the  island  of  these 
destructive  in- 
sects, but  without 
avail 
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